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INTRODUCTION. 


NoTHiNO  ont  of  England  corresponds  to  or  resembles  tbe 
English  Endowed  School. 

In  France  education  has  the  centralized  and  centralizing 
character  of  all  things  French.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Military  and  Veterinary  Schools,  the  Schools  of  Art, 
and  of  Mines,  all  organizations,  and  instnunents  for  in- 
stmction,  are  tinder  the  supreme  control  of  the  University 
at  Paris,  which  is  not  an  institution  for  instruction,  but 
only  for  superintendence.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  council  with 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  at  its  head.  There  is  no 
university,  properly  so  called,  in  France,  except  that  at 
Strasburg,  the  capital  of  Alsace,  formerly  a  German  pro- 
vince, and  still  animated  by  the  German  spirit.  Instead 
of  Universities,  France  has  Academies  ;  that  is,  Faculties 
for  Special  Sciences.  As,  for  Catholic  Theology,  at  Paris, 
Lyons,  Ait,  Bordeaux,  Bouen,  Toulouse ;  for  Lutheran 
Theology,  at  Strasburg ;  for  Eeformed  or  Calvinistic  Theo- 
logy, at  Montauban ;  for  Jurisprudence,  at  Paris,  Alt, 
Dijon,  Grenoble,  Caen,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  Strasburg,  and 
Toulouse  ;  for  Medicine,  at  Paris,  Montpellier,  and  Stras- 
burg ;  for  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences,  at  Paris, 
Caen,  D^on,  Grenoble,  Toulouse,  and  Strasburg;  for 
Literature,  at  Paris,  Toulouse,  Strasburg,  Dijon,  and 
Besanf  on.     Many  French  Theological  students  are  also 
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edncated  at  Geneva.  For  what  on  the  Continent  is  tenned 
secondary  instruction,  France  has  provision  by  means  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty- eight  Colleges  or  Gymnasia,  of 
which  forty- six  are  supported  by  the  State,  and  the  others 
by  the  cities  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  In  the 
primary  Schools,  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  the 
standard  and  the  practice  are  as  low  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceived. What  are  called  the  Romanic  nations  stand  much 
behind  the  so-termed  Germanic  nations  in  the  matter  of 
popular  education ;  and  it  is  not  praising  France  much  to 
say  that,  in  this  respect,  she  has  the  advantage  of  Italy, 
Portugal,  and  Spain.  Guizot,  Villemain,.  Cousin,  and 
other  statesmen,  under  Louis  Philippe,  made  most  com- 
mendable exertions  for  the  enlightenment  of  their  poorer 
countrymen;  but  the  advent  of  the  Empire  appears  to 
have  repelled  the  movement,  and  now,  out  of  nearly  forty 
millions  of  inhabitants,  only  three  millions  of  children 
attend  schooL 

Education  in  no  country  is  less  a  monopoly  or  a  privi- 
lege than  in  Germany.  In  the  Protestant  provinces,  the 
children,  almost  universally — and  in  the  Catholic  pro- 
vinces, in  great  migority — attend  school.  Institutions  for 
education  are  of  the  most  various  kind ;  and  at  the  head 
of  them  all  are  twenty-four  universities,  with  two  thou- 
sand teachers  and  twenty  thousand  students.  It  cannot 
be  surprising,  therefore,  if  Germany  is  unrivalled  in 
Classical  acquirements,  in  Scientific  Theology,  and  in 
Speculative  Philosophy. 

The  intellectual  culture  of  Denmark  is  of  a  high  order. 
It  has  already  been  vigorously  promoted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  has  done  all  in  its  power  for  Art,  Science, 
and  general  intelligence.  The  two  chief  Universities  are 
that  at  Copenhagen  and  that  at  Kiel.  At  the  former  there 
is  an  average  attendance  of  eleven  or  twelve  hundred 
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students.  For  a  population  of  a  million  and  a  half,  there 
exist  nearly  three  thousand  primary  Schools.  Recent 
calamitous  events  have,  however,  so  changed  the  aspect 
of  the  country  that  these  estimates  are  applicable  rather 
to  what  Denmark  was  than  to  what  Denmark  is. 

In  Sweden,  everybody  is  able  to  read,  nearly  every- 
body to  write,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Catechism,  and 
of  Biblical  History,  is  all  but  universaL  Many  of  the 
primary  Schools  are  conducted  upon  the  Lancasterian 
plan.  The  two  Universities  are  those  of  Lund  and  of 
Upsala.  For  a  country  so  comparatively  poor  as  Sweden, 
the  number  of  educational,  of  learned,  and  of  scientific 
institutions,  is  marvellous. 

In  Norway,  there  is  but  one  University,  that  of  CJhris- 
tiania.  Learned  institutions  are  not  numerous,  and  scien- 
tific culture  is  not  advanced.  Popular  instruction,  how- 
ever, is  widely  diffused.  Most  of  the  Norwegians  can 
read  and  vmte.  The  children  are  taught  either  by  their 
parents  or  by  travelling  schoolmasters, — the  sparseness 
of  the  population  seldom  permitting  stationary  Schools. 
Though  well-informed,  the  Norwegians  are  a  singularly 
bigoted  people.  They  have  a  rooted  antipathy  to  Boman 
Catholics,  and  they  altogether  forbid  the  residence  of  Jews 
in  Norway. 

In  Holland,  the  three  Universities  of  Leyden,  Utrecht, 
and  Groningen,  have  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  Of 
preparatory  Schools  for  these  Universities  there  are  sixty- 
eight,  besides  two  institutions  at  Amsterdam  and  Deventer, 
which  have  nearly  all  the  characteristics  of  universities. 
There  are  Training  Schools,  Naval  Schools,  and  Schools 
for  Marine  Architecture.  Schools  for  a  variety  of  pro- 
fessional branches  also  abound  ;  Collections  and  Libraries ; 
and  Societies  and  Unions  for  the  promotion  of  Science 
and  Art.  Though  apparently  as  phlegmatic  as  their  climate 
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is  heavy,  the  Dutch,  to  their  honour,  stand  pre-eminent  in 
knowledge. 

The  population  of  Switzerland  consists  of  three  un- 
equal elements — Germanic,  French,  and  Italian,  of  which 
the  Germanic  is  predominant.  Much,  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  has  been  effected  both  by  individuals  and  by 
the  State  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  development  of 
Switzerland.  The  Swiss  have  even  been  educational 
reformers.  The  fame  of  Fellenberg's  Agricultural  School, 
in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  has  penetrated  all  countries  ;  and 
the  greatest  modem  regenerator  of  education,  Pestalozzi, 
was  a  Swiss.  At  Basle  a  University  has  long  existed  ;  at 
Zurich  and  Berne  two  additional  Universities  have  been 
established.  The  Academies  at  Geneva,  Lausanne,  and 
Neufchatel,  are  equivalent  to  Universities,  though  they  do 
not  adopt  the  name,  and  an  education  at  the  Academy  of 
Geneva  offers  advantages  of  which  few  English  parents 
are  aware. 

It  was  once  designed  that  there  should  be  a  grand 
University  for  the  whole  Swiss  Confederation.  The 
scheme  has  not  been  carried  into  operation,  but  a  Poly- 
technic School  of  the  same  comprehensive  character  has 
been  resolved  on,  and  is  probably  already  organized.  In 
the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  people  being  all  soldiers, 
the  expenses  of  a  standing  army  are  saved.  Hence  the 
Governments  are  enabled  to  spend  a  larger  sum  in  propor- 
tion on  the  education  of  the  people  than  can  be  spared  in 
other  European  States.  In  an  educational  point  of  view, 
the  Boman  Catholic  cantons  are  confessedly  and  con- 
spicuously inferior  to  the  Protestant.  No  less,  in  general 
culture,  the  Protestant  cantons  excel  the  Roman  Catholic. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  while  nearly  all  the  Swiss  emi- 
nent in  soience  have  been  Protestants,  Boman  Catholic 
Switzerland  has  produced  artists,  and  Italian  Switzerland, 
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thongb  an  insignificant  part  of  the  whole  country,  has 
sent  forth  more  sculptors,  painters,  and  architects  than  all 
the  other  cantons  combined. 

Education  in  Belgium  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
The  Boman  Catholic  clergy  have  obtained,  or  at  least 
have  aimed  at  possessing,  almost  a  monopoly  of  education. 
Against  this  ambition  the  Government  and  the  liberal 
politicians  of  the  country  have  had  strenuously  to  contend. 
As  to  popular  enlightenment,  Belgium  stands  immeasura- 
bly below  Holland.  The  two  National  Universities  are 
those  of  Ghent  and  Liege,  but  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy 
erected,  soon  after  the  Bevolution  which  separated  Bel- 
gium from  Holland,  a  University  at  Louvain,  which  is 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  where  the 
strictest  ecclesiastical  discipline  prevails.  As  a  counter- 
acting agency,  the  liberal  politicians  organized  a  Free 
University  in  Brussels. 

In  Belgium  the  Jesuits  have  four  Seminaries.  Reflect- 
ing that  education  should  be  a  grand  national  fact,  into 
which  no  sectarian  element  ought  to  intrude,  the  condition 
of  Belgium  in  this  respect  is  infinitely  to  be  lamented. 

Italy  ofiers  the  striking  spectacle  of  a  country  which 
has  done  more  for  the  civilization  of  the  world  than  any 
other,  but  where  enlightenment,  even  in  the  most  re- 
stricted sense,  has  never  reached  the  minds  and  homes  of 
the  people.  The  sublimest  educational  agencies  have 
abounded — still  abound — but  the  Italian  peasant  has 
received  no  inculcation  beyond  that  imparted  to  him  by 
the  illimitable  beauty  of  the  climate  and  by  the  gorgeous 
pomp  of  his  religion.  But  as  the  political  regeneration 
of  Italy  has  begun,  the  intellectual  regeneration  will 
doubtless  soon  follow. 

In  a  country  so  rigidly  and  exclusively  Catholic  as 
Spain,  it  is  not  easy  for  popular  instruction  to  penetrate. 
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Out  of  sixteen  millions  of  Spaniards,  perhaps  not  mnch 
more  than  the  tenth  part  can  either  read  or  write.  Yet 
Spain  has  ten  Universities,  and  at  one  of  them — that  of 
Madrid — seven  to  eight  thousand  students  attend.  There 
are  ample  means,  therefore,  for  the  creation  of  a  learned 
class,  though  multitudes  are  sunk  in  ignorance,  indolence, 
and  superstition.  Still,  for  cdacation,  as  for  other  im- 
portant things,  there  has  been  a  considerable  revival  in 
Spain ;  and,  as  the  Spaniards  are  a  nobly  gifted  race,  they 
may  become,  ere  many  years  are  passed,  as  enlightened 
as  they  are  valiant  and  chivalrous. 

Portugal  is  a  country  where  popular  education  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  There  are  some  learned  insti- 
tutions at  Lisbon,  and  there  is  a  University  at  Coimbra. 
£ut  culture  was  far  more  general  when  Portugal  was  a 
great  conquering  country  than  it  is  now.  In  Portugal 
there  is  more  tolerance  than  in  Spain ;  but  Portugal  is  as 
much  deprived  as  Spain  of  those  literary,  and  especially 
scientific,  influences,  which  mould,  almost  more  than 
politics,  the  destinies  of  England,  Germany,  and  France. 

The  modem  history  of  Poland  is  a  painfully  interesting 
one.  Few,  however,  whose  sympathies  have  been 
awakened  for  Poland's  woes,  are  aware  that  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  this  down-trodden  people  presents 
much  that  is  impressive  and  admirable.  The  Polish  lan- 
guage is  highly  perfected  and  singularly  melodious ;  and 
the  Polish  literature  is  exceedingly  rich.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  nine  hundred  years  ago,  the  civi- 
lization of  Poland  began.  For  centuries  her  culture 
differed  little  from  that  of  other  countries  lying  more  to 
the  south-west.  But  the  time  arrived  when  Poland  was 
the  most  enlightened  and  tolerant  country  in  Europe.  At 
that  period  many  remarkable  works  were  written  by  the 
Poles  in  Latin.    Then  arose  the  national  literature,  pro- 
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perly  so  called,  and  down  to  onr  own  day  this  literature 
has  been  frnitfol  in  master-pieces,  of  which  the  works  of 
Mi^Mewicz,  a  modem  poet  of  the  highest  rank,  are  among 
the  chief.  In  1778,  a  Ministry  of  Public  Instmction  was 
established  in  Poland,  the  first  of  the  kind  the  world  had 
ever  known,  and  Polish  patriots  laboured  hard  to  give 
their  countrymen  the  light  of  knowledge.  With  the  supre- 
macy of  Bussia,  however,  reaction  and  retrogression 
began,  and  under  Nicholas  the  most  important  educa- 
tional institutions  were  unhappily  suppressed. 

Since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  education  in  Russia 
has  undergone  remarkable  vicissitudes.  Peter  attempted 
to  lessen  by  barbarous  means  the  barbarity  of  his  people. 
Catherine  11.  interested,  or  affected  to  interest  herself,  in 
popular  instruction.  Alexander  I.,  in  his  earlier  and 
better  days,  was  perhaps  more  serious  in  the  matter.  But 
Nicholas,  dreaming  only  of  Bussia's  geographical  expan- 
sion and  military  growth,  threw  education  back,  as  far 
as  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so.  Education,  indeed,  on  a 
grand  scale  could  never  co- exist  with  serfdom,  and  even  if 
the  abolition  of  setfdom  answers  all  the  expectations  which 
it  has  aroused,  its  blessings,  those  of  education  included, 
can  be  only  slowly  evolved.  There  are  in  Bussia  seven 
Universities ;  but  the  other  important  educational  insti- 
tutions are  mainly  designed  to  achieve  military  purposes. 

Wherever  the  colonial  empire  of  England  extends, 
education  makes  more  progress  even  than  in  England 
itself.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  education  is  the 
general  heritage  of  ihh  people,  though  the  ideal  of  educa- 
tion certainly  is  not  of  the  loftiest  kind. 

In  Modem  Greece,  where,  in  harmony  with  the  glory 
and  the  greatness  of  Ancient  Greece,  education  should  be 
not  merely  universal,  but  nobler  than  everywhere  else,  it 
is  deplorably  neglected* 
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Scotland  is  a  well-educated  cormtry,  but  while  the  mass 
of  Scotchmen  are  perhaps  better  educated  than  the  mass 
of  Englishmen,  the  academical  standard  is  much  lower  in 
Scotland  than  in  England. 

In  education,  Ireland  resembles  Scotland,  England,  or 
Belgium,  according  as  the  Presb3rterian,  the  Anglican,  or 
the  Boman  Catholic,  element  predominates. 

The  most  cursory  survey  of  mental  cultivation  in  other 
lands  is  sufficient  to  show,  as  we  have  said,  that  nothing 
elsewhere  presents  affinities  to  English  Universities  or  to 
the  great  Endowed  Schools.  The  peculiarity  of  both  is 
in  their  combination  of  the  Cloistral,  the  Aristocratic,  the 
Classical,  and  the  National.  To  make  this  more  clearly 
understood,  it  may  be  desirable  to  add  to  the  above  out- 
line of  the  present  state  of  education  in  various  countries, 
a  glance  at  the  development  of  Schools. 

There  is  no  trace  of  Schools,  in  the  popular  sense  of 
the  word,  till  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Their 
first  real  founder  is  supposed  to  have  been  Charlemagne. 
He  erected  educational  institutions  for  all  classes,  in  all 
parts  of  his  vast  dominions,  and  he  invited  the  co- 
operation of  the  priesthood;  but  his  death  and  the 
anarchy  which  followed  defeated  the  noble  purpose  he 
had  in  view. 

Two  classes  of  Schools,  however,  had  a  better  fate  than 
befel  the  rest — ^the  Cloistral  Schools — SclwltB  ClaustrcdeSf 
or  Monastica,  and  the  Cathedral  Schools.  The  former, 
indedd,  were  not  so  much  created  as  modified  by  Charle- 
magne, for  they  had  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century.  The  Cloistral  Schools  and  the  Cathedral 
Schools  appear  to  have  differed  little  from  each  other, 
except  that  the  latter  were  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  Bishops,  and  that  their  teachers  were  the 
Canons.    To  the  lime  of  Charlemagne    education  was 
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limited  to  the  so-called  Trivium,  inclading  Grammar,  Rhe- 
toric, and  Dialectics.  By  his  command,  the  Quadrivium 
was  added,  consisting  of  Music,  Arithmetic,  Geometry, 
and  Astronomy.  The  Trivium  and  Qiutdriviitm  compre- 
hended together  the  Seven  Free  Arts. 

The  chief  book  employed  in  the  Cloistral  Schools  was 
the  Satiricon  of  Martianus  Capella,  who  lived  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century.  This  work  is  a  kind  of  alle- 
gorical encyclopaedia,  wherein  prose  and  verse  are  whim- 
sically intermingled.  With  much  ik&i  is  chaotic  and 
crude,  the  Satiricon  contains  notions  somewhat  in  advance 
of  the  author's  age.  For  example,  it  presents  the  germ 
of  the  Copemican  theory  of  the  universe.  Two  or  more 
works  of  Cassiodorus,  who  died  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century,  were  also  used  in  these  Schools.  The 
superintendent  of  a  Cloistral  School  was  called  Rector^ 
or  Scholastictis ;  each  of  the  inferior  teachers  was  termed 
Magister. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  these  Monastic 
Schools  were  divided  into  Internal  and  External ;  Schola 
Interiores,  and  Schola  Exteriorea  or  Canonica.  The  former 
admitted  those  children  who  were  dedicated  to  a  monastic 
life  and  who  were  called  Oblati  or  Donati ;  the  latter  those 
who  were  to  be  employed  in  secular  afiairs ;  but  for  the 
mass  of  the  people,  sunk  in  bondage,  degradation,  and 
misery,  the  Cloistral  Schools  were  of  no  value. 

In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  there  was  an 
immense  industrial  expansion.  Cities  acquired  political 
and  social  importance,  and  Schools  were  formed  for  the 
education  chiefly  of  the  children  of  citizens.^ 

(1)  "It  is  certain,"  aays  Sharon  Tnmer,  *Mhat  this  wastefnl  period  of  dril 
misery  was  an  interval  in  whit  h  the  Aiiftlo-Nonnan  mind  was  extensively  educating 
itself;**  and  Mr.  Uallam  afflrms  that,  "about  ilio  latter  part  of  the  elevenih 
centmy,  that  ardour  for  intelleotoal  porsuita  began  to  show  itaelf,  wliicli  in  the 
twelfUi  broke  out  into  a  flame.** 
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The  Benaissance  imparted  a  stimnlns  io  classical  cnl- 
ture,  but  it  had  little  direct  effect  upon  the  education  of 
the  people.  Yet  in  them  the  yearning  for  knowledge  was 
fast  becoming  irrepressible. 

The  schoolmasters,  however,  merited  little  esteem  and 
enjoyed  none.  They  were  formed  into  Guilds  ;  they  tra- 
velled from  place  to  place ;  and  as  they  appreciated  their 
occupation  meanly,  they  exercised  it  mechanically. 

It  is  to  the  Beformation  that  Europe  owes  an  education 
of  the  people  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the  word. 

In  all  Protestant  countries  about  the  period  of  that 
great  convulsion,  a  generous  provision  was  made  for  the 
intellectual  elevation  of  the  children  of  the  middle  classes 
and  of  the  poor.  Except  through  Protestantism,  popular 
instruction  has  for  three  centuries  and  a  half  been  modi- 
fied and  improved  only  by  the  efforts  of  individuals  such 
as  Pestalozzi,  Jacotot,  and  a  few  more.  In  the  general 
progress  of  civilization  education  must  always  profit,  and 
it  may  yet  be  moulded  by  some  fresh  influence — such  as 
-■^  \jt  received  from  Christianity  and  the  Reformation. 

How  far  the  great  Old  Schools  of  England  can  be  or 
.  ought  to  be  affected  by  that  primordial  influence,  or  by 
other  influences  of  a  minor  kind,  cannot  be  determined  by 
what  at  first  sight  might  seem  most  reasonable.  England 
cherishes  the  exceptional  and  anomalous,  and  nothing  can 
well  be  more  exceptional  and  more  anomalous  than  her 
great  Endowed  Schools.  Though  most  of  them  arose 
when  the  Middle  Ages  were  drawing  to  an  end,  they  are 
yet  in  the  main  supremely  mediieval  in  character,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  mediseval  element  can  be  removed 
without  changing  their  nature.  Utilitarianism,  left  to 
itself,  would  probably  sweep  them  away  altogether,  and 
substitute  an.  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  the  German 
*   Qymnasia  or  Bealschiden,     But  Utilitarianism  is  not  the 
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highest  wisdom,  and  these  Schools  have  to  be  regarded 
less  in  themselves,  perhaps,  than  in  relation  to  a  partioolar 
fiashion  of  society.     No  English  institniion  can  be  itdrly 
measu'ed  by  an  ideal  standard;   for,  if  so  estimated, 
nearly  every  English  institution  wonld  be  forthwith  con- 
demned.    The  simple  question  must  be  whether  a  par- 
ticular institution  harmonizes  with  other  institutions,  and 
with  a  certain  rude,  vague,  yet  quite  intelligible  some- 
thing, which  may  be  called  the  English  Scheme  of  Life. 
'  The  Great  Endowed  Schools  are  less  to  be  considered  as  ^ 
^  educational  agencies,  in  the  intellectual  sense,  than  as ' 
/  social  agencies. 

In  many  respects  they  are  undoubtedly  defective.  They 
neither  furnish  the  best  moral  training,  nor  the  best  mental 
discipline,  nor  the  most  salutary  and  substantial  mental 
enrichment;  they  do  not  form  the  most  accomplished 
scholars,  or  the  most  heroic,  exalted,  and  disinterested 
men ;  but  they  are  the  theatres  of  athletic  manners,  and 
the  training-places  of  a  gallant^  generous  spirit  for  the 
English  gentleman.  This  is  the  highest  merit  claimed 
for  them  by  the  warmest  and  most  discerning  of  their 
admirers.  England  will,  doubtless,  in  due  time,  succeed 
in  creating  institutions  aiming  mainly  at  stimulating  and 
storing  the  mind ;  but  by  no  process  of  transfigurement 
are  the  great  Endowed  Schoola  likely  to  be  rendered 
institutions  of  this  stamp.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  let 
any  one  read  the  valuable  evidence  given  before,  and  the 
elaborate  Beport  published  by,  the  late  Schools*  Commis- 
sion. The  Members  of  the  Commission  were  notable 
alike  for  integrity  and  intelligence.  Their  prejudices — ^if 
prejudices  they  had — ^were  aU  of  a  conservative  kind. 
Eton  and  the  other  Schools  were  dear  to  them  as  the 
homes  and  sanctuaries  of  their  boyhood.  We  are  not,  there- 
fore, to  deem  their  opinions,  conclusions,  and  suggestions 
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those  of  innovators,  bat  the  results  of  sound  sense,  and 
of  enlightened  experience,  tempered  by  patriotic  feeling. 
Now  it  is  plain  the  Commissioners  wish  the  Institutions 
not  so  much  to  be  remodelled  as  to  be  amended.  The 
^  Schools  are  still  to  be  more  aristocratical  than  cloistral, 
C  more  classical  than  national.  It  is  here  that  we  encounter 
ithe  pith  and  pinch  of  the  case.  How  far  the  Schools 
carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  founders  should  be  treated 
as  a  subordinate  point,  though  by  no  means  to  be  lost 
sight  of.  It  is  of  vastly  more  importance  to  decide  to 
what  extent  they  achieve  a  national  purpose.  The  aris- 
tocratical element  has  immense  force  in  England.  The 
English  aristocracy  is  the  only  aristocracy  in  Europe 
which  is  still  powerful,  and  even  the  progress  of  demo- 
cracy adds  seemingly  to  its  strength.  The  aspiration  of 
the  Ei^lish  aristocracy  is  to  be,  not  the  best  educated, 
but  for  practical  purposes  the  most  cultivated.  This  class, 
however,  does  not  exist  for  its  own  sake ;  does  not  exist 
merely  to  monopolize  certain  privileges :  it  exists  that  it 
may  be  the  national  ornament  and  bulwark ;  it  exists  that 
it  may  crown  that  social  hierarchy  which  should  symbolize 
the  hierarchy  of  nature. 

Now  it  is  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  social 
hierarchy  that  the  English  aristocracy  should  be  always 
contemplated,  otherwise  its  doom  may  be  the  same  as 
that  which  befel  the  aristocracies  of  Venice  and  of  Poland. 
If  English  society,  as  a  whole,  is  intensely  aristocratic, 
the  English  Universities,  the  great  English  Endowed 
Schools,  the  English  Church,  the  English  Army,  the 
English  Navy,  should  be  aristocratic  also,  though  still  in 
entire  subserviency  to  the  most  glorious  of  the  national 
destinies.  Theorising  on  the  subject  will  profit  little, 
and  the  English  are  wisely  impatient  of  theories.  But  it 
is  evident  that  conservative  realists  as  the  English  may 
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be,  prone  thongli  they  are  to  let  the  aristocratic  element 
have  its  due  empire,  they  must  yet  allot  the  foremost 
place  to  the  National  idea.  It  is  not,  then,  timid  con- 
servatives, neither  is  it  innovators,  theorists,  utilitarians, 
commonplace  mechanical  reformers,  that  should  deal  with 
the  Great  Endowed  Schools ;  but  what  we  may  fairly  term 
the  heart  and  conscience  and  reverence  of  the  nation.  (  If 
the  noblest  instincts  of  the  people  were  consulted,  they 
would  assuredly  oppose  organic  change  in  these  venerable 
institutions,  but  they  might  demand  that  their  cloistered 
aspect  should  be  diminished,  their  aristocratic  associations 
elevated,  their  classical  power  expanded  and  fertilized, 
and  their  national  leaven  and  lineaments  increased.  The 
best  friends  of  these  Schools  confess  that  they  contain 
much  that  is  pedantic,  much  that  is  puerile,  much  that  is 
antiquated,  much  that  is  obsolete,  much  that  is  obstruc- 
tive, and  not  a  little  that  is  barbarous ;  and  that,  like  other 
English  institutions,  they  are  apt  to  confound  stolidity 
with  solidity.  Let,  then,  abuses  be  removed,  let  absolute 
obscurantism  cease,  and  let  such  improvements  be  adopted 
as  commend  themselves,  not  to  superficial  progress,  but 
to  the  most  exalted  wisdom. 

To  make  the  loftier  kind  of  education  in  England  what 
it  ought  to  be,  three  me^ures  are  chiefly  needful :  the 
appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  with 
somewhat  of  ai^tocratic  authoritv  ;^  the  establishment  of  a 
National  University,  and  the  fomation  of  Academies  and 
Schools  corresponding  to  the  Gymnasia  and  the  Real- 
schiden  of  the  Germans,  in  which  the  business  of  instruc- 
tion should  not  be  monopolized,  to  the  extent  it  is  in  our 
Great  Schools,  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Church. 

Education  in  England  is  at  present  very  much  of  a 
chance-medley  affair.  It  has  neither  unity  of  object  nor 
of  spirit.     The  whims  of  individuals,  the  bigotry  of  sects. 
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the  timid  interference  of  the  Government,  the  tricks  of 
charlatans,  sciolism,  incompetency,  coarse  popular  feeling, 
and  necessity,  all  commingle  and  counteract.  What  fruits 
can  such  a  system,  or  rather  such  an  ahsence  of  system, 
bear  ?  A  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  would  not,  it  is 
true,  eradicate  the  whole  evil,  would  not  provide  a  perfect 
remedy,  but  he  would  be  an  efficient  instrument  of  a 
great  reformation.  He  would  potently  help  to  bring 
order  and  unity,  he  would  infuse  energy,  and  would 
compel  even  the  most  recalcitrant  and  incapable  to  follow 
a  comprehensive  plan.  In  this  country  there  is  a  dislike, 
and  a  very  proper  dislike,  to  that  bureaucratic  meddling 
which  is  the  bane  of  Continental  States.  But  we  some- 
times suffer  as  much  from  the  want  of  centralization  as 
other  nations  do  from  its  excess.  By  aU  means  let  bureau- 
cracy, which  is  the  pedantry  of  despotism,  be  opposed. 
Let  no  dread,  however,  be  entertained  of  centralization 
where  education  is  concerned ;  for  vigorous  centralization 
would  quicken  and  stimulate  public  instruction,  enlarge 
its  scope,  and  hasten  its  march. 

A  National  University  in  or  near  the  metropolis,  is  one 
of  the  most  urgent  national  needs.  This  might  be  the 
noblest  university  on  the  earth.  The  British  empire  is 
not  limited  to  the  British  Islands,  and  British  influence 
is  not  limited  to  the  British  empire.  London  is  the  centre 
of  the  world's  material  commerce ;  it  might  be  the  centre 
of  a  diviner  commerce — ^that  of  mind.  The  cosmopoli- 
tanism which  would  destroy  earnestness  and  efface  na- 
tionalities, is  not  to  be  commended ;  but  how  desirable  a 
point  would  that  be,  where  what  is  best  in  all  nationali- 
ties could  meet ! 

In  certain  social  agencies  and  aspects,  France  must 
rule,  as*  heretofore ;  and  Germany  for  ages  must  remain 
the  teacher  of  deepest  thought  to  mankind.     As,  how- 
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ever,  England  has  produced  the  -most  catholic  of  poets, 
Shakspeare,  she  could  he  the  most  catholic  of  countries, 
and  a  national  aniversity  wonld  aid  her  in  the  magnificent 
design. 

The  Gymnasia  of  Germany,  though  of  medisdval  origin, 
retain  few  medisaval  features.  They  are  a  more  perfect  kind 
of  Grammar  Schools  than  those  with  which  we  are  fEuniliar 
in  England.  To  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  not  much 
attention  has  heen  given  amongst  us.  In  Germany  it  has 
been  thoroughly  and  comprehensively  studied.  The  Ger- 
man Gymnasia  are  the  preparatory  Schools  for  the  Uni- 
versities. They  have,  therefore,  in  a  supreme  degree, 
attracted  the  attention  of  German  educationists. 

Originally,  the  Greek  Gymnasium  had  simply  a  physical, 
an  athletic  purpose,  in  harmony  with  the  name.  Gra- 
dually, though  still  remaining  theatres  for  muscular 
exercises,  the  Greek  Gymnasia  embraced  moral  and  intel- 
lectual objects.  They  are  chiefly  known  to  us  in  modem 
times  as  the  spots  where  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  other  famous 
philosophers,  taught  or  lectured.  For  a  time,  simply  open 
spaces,  shaded  with  trees,  they  were  transformed  into 
majestic  structures,  the  marvel  and  the  boast  of  Grecian 
architecture.  Adorned  with  the  altars  of  the  gods,  with 
the  statues  of  demigods  and  heroes,  with  bas-reliefs  and 
pictures,  commemorating  patriotic  deeds,  and  recalling 
religious  systems,  they  then  spoke  more  eloquently  to 
the  heart  of  Grecian  youth  than  even  the  voice  of  the 
greatest  poets  and  philosophers. 

The  Germans  have  imitated  the  Greek  Gymnasium  as 
far  as  their  own  pedantry  and  the  bureaucratic  caprices 
of  their  Governments  have  permitted  them  to  do  so. 

In  some  universities,  the  Scotch  particularly,  the  pro- 
fessors of  Latin  are  called  professors  of  Humanity ;  and 
the  word  Humanity,  in  its  most  exalted  sense,  as  signi- 
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fying  whatsoever  ennobles  while  enlightening  the  Human 
Being,  indicates  what  the  German  Gjonnasia  aim  to 
impart.  As  vehicles  and  treasuries  of  this  humanism,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  have  held  a  leading  position. 
Their  right  to  this  position  is  not  disputed;  but  some 
earnest  German  educationists  have  proposed  to  deliver 
Greek  and  Latin  from  the  bondage  of  grammatical  for- 
malism, and  to  fill  them  with  life.  This  change  can 
hardly  be  too  much  commended ;  for  we  gain  little  by 
familiarising  ourselves  with  Greek  or  Latin  speech  unless 
we  enter  by  sympathy  and  imagination  into  the  innermost 
existence  of  antiquity.  No  less  desirable  is  a  reform 
which  would  approximate  the  German  Gymnasium  to  the 
Greek  Gymnasium  in  respect  to  athletic  sports.  But 
how,  and  to  what  extent,  the  positive  and  the  practical, 
as  distinguished  from  the  classical  and  the  ideal,  should 
enter  among  the  regular  labours  of  the  Gymnasium,  must 
be  subject  for  serious  and  anxious  inquiry.  The  question 
has  already  been  a  perplexity  to  German  governments 
and  German  educators.  On  the  one  hand,  nothing  should 
be  absent  which  is  needful  to  the  completeness  and  per- 
fection of  education ;  on  the  other,  nothing  merely  utili- 
tarian should  be  admitted,  nothing  tending  to  degrade  the 
divine  mission  of  instruction.  The  educational  forcea 
should  be  diversified,  grouped,  intensified — ^never  dis- 
persed. Germany  is  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  every 
year  to  political  unity,  and  the  German  Gymnasia  cannot 
fail  to  be  immensely  affected  by  this  circumstance. 

In  the  German  Gymnasia,  as  in  English  Public  Schools, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  the  religious  element  is  a  diffi- 
culty. But  in  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  it  will  cease  to  be 
a  difficulty  the  moment  the  catholic  spirit  of  religion — so 
embracing  and  so  penetrating — ^is  recognised. 

The  EeaUchvlen  of  Germany  arose  about  the  beginning 
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of  ihe  last  eentary.  Their  birthplace  wat^^wiflia^  and 
nearly  all  the  Betdschnlen  follow  Prassian  models.  The 
middle  classes  send  to  the  Bealschnlen  those  of  their 
children  not  intended  for  the  learned  professions.  Mathe- 
matics, the  natural  sciences,  and  the  modem  languages, 
especially  French  and  English,  are  taught.  Latin  some- 
times forms  part  of  the  instruction,  though  the  leading 
German  educationists  are  opposed  to  its  admission.  The 
studies  in  the  Bealschnlen  must  be  regarded  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  the  ordinary  work  of  the  world.  They  are,  in 
intention,  decidedly  utilitarian,  and  view  industrialism  as 
the  one  grand  ia^i  of  recent  days.  They  aim  at  making, 
not  learned  men,  but  intelligent  and  energetic  men. 
Some  Bealschnlen  strive  to  combine  three  things:  — 
general  instruction,  industrial  instruction,  and  technical 
instruction — chemicals  and  linear  drawing  forming  por- 
tions of  the  last.  It  is  confessed,  however,  that  these 
Schools  are  still  in  a  transitional  state,  and  that  they  must 
undergo  numerous  and  considerable  modifications  before 
they  approach  perfection. 

The  industrialist,  it  should  be  remembered,  does  not 
cease  to  be  a  citizen — the  citizen  does  not  cease  to  be  a 
man.  As  little,  then,  from  the  education  of  the  indus- 
trialist, as  from  the  education  of  any  one  else,  should 
idealism  be  excluded.  Idealism  does  not  despoil  the 
practical  of  its  essential  attributes ;  it  merely  widens  its 
grasp  and  elevates  its  glance.  What  is  strictly,  sternly, 
practical,  is  not  practical  enough.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  confound  the  ideal  and  the  theoretical,  which  is  mis- 
chievous.^    The  French  are  the  most  theoretical,  the  least 


(1)  One  otrioof  reason  for  this  confmion  Is  onr  inveterate  haUt  of  explaining 
an  atatract  Greek  notion  by  modem  applications  to  practice.  To  the  Oreek 
'*  theory*  and  ^idea**  wonld  indicate  a  ekwe  relation  and  adaptability  to  one 
another,  that  of  ** genius**  and  **the  sobJectHnatter  upon  which  genius  was 
employed  * ;  to  us,  these  words  oonTey  no  such  meaning.    The  Oreek  astronomer 
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ideal,  of  nations.  Into  our  Realschnlen  nothing  theoretical 
should  enter,  but  these  Schools  cannot  be  too  deeply 
interspersed  with  the  noblest  idealism. 
i"  The  time  seems  ripe  for  the  creation  in  England  of 
Gymnasia  and  Realschnlen  ;  or,  as  the  French  call  them, 
Higher  Elementary  Schools.  Indeed,  an  agitation  on  the 
subject  may  be  said  to  have  begun. 

We  spei^,  in  England,  somewhat  vaguely  of  the  Middle 
Classes ;  but  the  expression  comprises  a  multitude  so  vast 
<  and  various  as  to  include  persons  exceedingly  opulent  and 
'  exceedingly  poor. 

■  For  the  wealthiest  of  the  middle  classes,  the  education 
of  their  children  is  an  easy  afifair.     The  chief  institutions, 
the  chief  instrumentalities,  public  and  private,  are  at  their 
command.     £ut  for  the  poorest  of  these  classes,  a  huge 
struggling  mass,  the  education  of  their  children  is  a  bur- 
den and  a  perplexity  of  the  most  serious  kind.     They  are 
not  the  most  competent  judges  of  a  good  education,  sCtid 
they  send  their  children  either  as  boarders  or  as  day- 
scholars  to  cheap  private  schools — often  kept  by  ignorant 
pretenders — schools  which  flourish  in  spite  of  the  fiercest 
denunciations  of  satirists  and  reformers.     It  is  for  the 
children  of  the  less  fortunate  of  the  middle  classes  that 
,^  Gymnasia  and  Higher  Elementary  Schools  are  wanted. 
The  duty  of  framing  these  institutions  should  not  fall  on 
the  Government  alone;  municipalities  should  zealously 
enerously  co-operate.      The  Government,   indeed, 
I  only  supplement — as  to  aid,  direction,  and  super- 
— ^what  the  municipalities  attempt, 
the  Higher  Elementary  Schools,  to  the  Gymnasia, 
)  National  University,  the  aristocracy,  the  country 

» ideal,  most  modem  writen  on  mathematics  are  theoretical.  Similarly, 
his  fancied  repoblio  Is  an  id.  alist ;  the  French  inventon  of  constitutions 
torists. 
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gentry,  the  more  wealthy  of  the  commercial  class,  wonld 
not,  for  obvions  reasons,  send  their  sons.  They  will 
continue  to  prefer  Eton  and  Harrow,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. 

This  being  so,  we  have  to  consider  how  the  great  En- 
dowed Schools  can  be  bronght  into  nnison  with  existing 
circumstances  without  forfeiting  their  substantial  and 
hereditary  qualities. 

In  the  Great  Endowed  Schools,  Greek  and  Latin  mustjii 
valiantly  persist  in  holding  their  ancient  dominion.^     But 

(X)  We  betiere  that  for  the  instrnction  of  bojt,  eepeciftlly  when  oc^eoted  in  a 
large  School,  it  is  material  that  there  ahoald  be  some  one  iprincipal  branch  of  study, 
iHTested  irith  a  recognised  and,  if  possible,  a  traditiona]  importanoe,  to  ^hlch  the 
princ^  weight  shoold  be  assigned,  and  the  largest  share  of  time  and  attention 
given. 

We  b^eve  that  this  is  neceosary  in  order  to  ocmcentrate  attention,  to  stimulate 
industry,  to  supply  to  the  whole  School  a  oommon  growid  of  htecary  interest  and  a 
oommon  path  of  promotion. 

Hie  study  of  the  clasncal  languages  and  literature  at  present  occtq^es  this  poBi> 
tkyn  in  all  the  great  English  Schools.  It  has,  as  we  have  already  obserred,  the 
advantage  of  longpossession—an  adTantage  so  great  that  we  should  certainly  hesi- 
tate to  advise  the  dethronement  of  it,  et&a  if  we  were  prepared  to  recommend  a 


It  is  not,  however,  without  reason  that  the  foremost  place  has,  in  fact,  been 
assigned  to  this  study.  Grammar  is  the  logic  of  common  speech,  and  there  are 
few  educated  men  who  are  not  sensible  of  the  advantages  they  gained  as  boys 
from  the  steady  practice  of  composidoo  and  translation,  and  from  their  intro- 
dnction  to  etymology  The  study  of  lit^ature  is  the  study,  not  indeed  of  the 
physical,  but  of  the  intelleotual  and  moral  world  we  live  in,  and  of  the  thoughts, 
lives,  and  charactwi  of  those  men  whose  writings  or  whose  memories  succeeding 
generations  have  thought  it  important  to  preeenre. 

We  are  equally  convinced  that  the  best  materials  available  to  EngUahmen  for 
these  studies  are  fumidied  by  the  langiugee  and  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
From  the  regular  structure  of  these  languages,  from  their  logical  accuracy  of 
egression,  from  the  c(Hnparative  ease  with  which  their  etymtdogy  is  traced  and 
reduced  to  general  laws,  trcaaa  their  severe  canons  of  taste  and  style,  from  the  very 
fact  that  they  are  **dead,"  and  have  been  handed  dovni  to  fis  directly  from  the 
periods  of  their  highest  perfection,  c<»nparatively  untouched  1^  the  Inevitable 
process  of  degeneration  and  decay,  they  are,  beyond  an  doubt,  the  finest  and  most 
serviceaUe  models  we  have  for  the  study  of  language.  As  literature  tliey  supply 
flie  most  graceful  and  some  of  the  noblest  poetry,  the  finest  eloquence,  the  deepest 
philosophy,  the  wisest  historical  writing ;  and  these  excellencies  are  such  as  to  be 
appreciated  keenly,  though  inadequately,  by  young  minds,  and  to  leave,  as  in  fact 
ttwy  do,  a  lasting  impression.  Beaide  this,  it  is  at  least  a  reasonable  opinion  that 
this  ttterature  has  had  a  powerful  effect  in  moulding  and  animating  the  statesman* 
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might  they  not  be  taught  with  far  more  vital  pith  and 
plenitude  than  at  present  ?  The  scholarship  of  England 
has  not  kept  pace  with  that  on  the  Continent.  In  re- 
sisting innovation  wisely,  it  has  resisted  improvement 
|U  unwisely ;  forgetting  that  all  true  conservatism  ought  to 
/JJbe  liberal,  creative,  regenerative,  and  progressive. 

Within  the  last  sixty  or  eighty  years  there  has  been  a 
prodigious  revolution  in  the  mode  of  studying  the  past. 
In  the  times  of  Voltaire  it  was  the  habit  to  sneer  at  the 
past  as  brutal,  superstitious,  and  insane.  But  to  sneer 
is,  too  often,  to  be  blind  and  unjust.  We  see  no  farther 
than  we  revere. 

The  genius  and  erudition  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
incomparably  more  fruitful  than  those  ot  the  eighteenth, 
by  being  more  reverent,  genial,  and  sympathetic.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  past  was  underrated ;  in  the  nine- 
teenth, it  is  overrated ;  this,  however,  is  the  better  extreme 
of  the  two.  We  defraud  and  impoverish  ourselves  to  the 
amount  that  we  detract  from  what  in  itself  is  great,  while, 
by  the  homage  that  we  bring  to  it,  we  ourselves  are  the 
wealthier.  The  final  and  pregnant  philosophy  on  the 
subject  is,  that  we  have  to  behold  and  feel  the  past  as  if 
it  were  alive,  and  as  if  long  ages  did  not  sever  us  there- 
from. (  At  our  great  Public  Schools,  unhappily,  there  is 
'  little  of  this  puissant  psychological  reconstruction  in  re- 
,  gard  to  antiquity,  llie  Greeks  and  Romans  are  there 
treated  as  if  they  and  their  languages  were  really  dead ; 


ship  and  political  life  of  England.  Mor  la  it  to  be  foi^gotten  that  the  whole  oiTilisa- 
tion  of  modem  Europe  is  really  built  upon  the  foundatiras  laid  two  tliouund  years 
ago  by  two  highly  civilised  nations  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  that  their 
languages  snpplythe  key  to  oar  modem  tongues ;  their  poetry,  history,  philosophy, 
and  law,  to  the  poetry  and  history,  the  philosophy  and  jurispradence.  of  modem 
times;  that  this  key  can  seldom  be  acquired  except  in  youth,  and  that  the  posses- 
sion of  it,  as  daily  experience  proves,  and  as  those  who  have  it  not  will  most  readily 
acknowledge,  ia  very  far  from  being  merely  a  literary  advantage.— iZcport  of  PiMic 
SchooW  Oommi$non^  p.  28. 
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and  the  nomenclature  of  a  lingual  anatomy  is  taught  and 
learned,  but  nothing  more. 

It  will  be  granted  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  is  sought  because  there  were  Greeks 
and  Romans  ;  and  an  acquaintance  with  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans  because  Greeks  and  Bomans  were  men.  If  the 
grammar  is  to  be  a  big  fetich,  and  the  dictionary  a  bigger, 
and  if  a  youth's  knowledge  of  the  ancients  is  to  be  limited 
to  the  rules  for  worshipping  those  two  idols,  there  are  a 
thousand  ways,  none  of  them  the  noblest,  in  which  he 
could  be  more  profitably  employed. 
j  It  is  with  the  heart,  the  soul,  the  whole  organic  exist- 
ence of  the  ancients,  that  the  English  youth,  who  has 
himself  a  heart  and  soul,  needs  to  be  familiar.  The 
acquisition  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  by  a  vigorous 
analytic  process  may  be  desirable,  but  this  process  is 
pernicious  unless  accompanied  by  a  bold  and  bountiful 
synthetic  process  in  reference  to  the  substance  and  form 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  communities.  It  is  important 
to  read  twenty  lines  of  Homer,  or  of  Virgil,  analytically ; 
it  is  incomparably  more  important  to  read  two  hundred 
lines  of  each  synthetically.  The  synthetic  process  here 
would  not  only  be  a  benefit  in  itself,  it  would  aid  the  ^ 
analytic  prnrrnn  ;_jnnt  an  thft  practical  becomes  more 
practical  from  an  infusion  of  thfiJ^eal. 

in  the  education  of  the  young  we  have  to  begin  by 
exciting  their  interest ;  if  we  succeed  in  this,  the  rest  is 
not  difficult.  That  there  is  no  royal  path  to  knowledge,  V 
has  been  so  often  said  that  it  has  grown  into  a  proverb ; 
yet  all  knowledge  is  in  itself  attractive.  When  it  loses 
its  fascination,  the  fault  must  be  in  the  mode  of  its  com- 
munication. Can  anything  be  more  preposterous  than 
that  the  mind  of  the  young  should  be  burdened  and 
wearied,  at  the  outset,  by  that  which  should  be  the  delight. 
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if  ever  it  is  to  be  the  nonrishment,  of  their  being  ?  How 
many  who  have  gone  through  all  the  rontine  of  a  classical 
education  will  testify  that  their  love  for  the  classics  began 
only  when  they  had  bid  farewell  to  School  and  Universi- 
ties !  The  explanation  presents  itself  at  once.  Sophocles 
took  all  the  charm  of  Shakspeare,  Homer  all  the  charm  of 
Scott,  when  read  like  Shakspeare  and  like  Scott/. 

In  some  foreign  Schools,  modem  take  precedence  of 
ancient  languages.  Much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
inversion.  It  has  the  recommendation  of  being  natural, 
for  nature  leads  us,  by  slow  degrees,  from  the  lowly  to 
the  lofky,  from  the  simple  to  the  compound.  But  our 
great  Public  Schools  would  scorn  this  plan.  They  ought 
not,  however,  to  scorn  the  lesson  which  it  offers.  The 
phases  in  a  salutary  educational  gradation  are  these.  We 
have  to  start  by  enchaining  the  attention,  by  engaging 
the  sympathies.  Then  we  store  and  fructify  the  intel< 
lect ;  then  we  cultivate  it ;  then  we  give  it  discipline. 
Finally,  we  mingle  and  mould  all  we  have  been  doing 
and  bestowing  into  a  training  of  the  whole  individual. 
In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the  mythology  of  the 
ancients  should  be  pictured  in  the  most  poetic  manner  to 
the  young.  If  we  induce  them  to  love  the  **  Gods  of 
Greece,"  such  as  Schiller  has  portrayed  them,  they  will 
be  sure  to  love  the  men  of  Greece.  Books  here  avail 
little.  Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  must  unite 
to  render  vivid  to  the  student  the  glow  and  the  flow  of  a 
social  and  political  and  religious  life  so  different  from  our 
own.  Art  has  various  vocations ;  one  of  the  chief  is  to 
restore,  to  clothe  again  with  flesh,  what  has  been  buried 
for  thousands  of  years.  In  teaching  the  classics,  we  have 
not  yet  passed  beyond  the  period  of  the  dry  bones.   Who 

(1)  The  teetimony  of  Oray,  relative  to  his  matured  fondness  for  VirgU,  is  well 
known  by  every  one  competently  acquainted  with  English  literature. 
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is  to  breathe  on  these  dry-as-dost  relics  with  creative 
energy,  and  summon  from  the  valley  of  death  forms  of 
glory,  strength,  and  beanty  ?  What  is  to  be  the  regene- 
rative agency  if  oar  educational  institutions  continue 
apathetic?  From  whom,  except  from  them,  their  mas- 
ters, and  their  disciples,  are  we  to  expect  a  renewal  of 
ancient  history,  ancient  geography,  ancient  biography,  in 
the  best,  the  widest  sense  of  the  expression  V 

Classical  culture  is  a  portion  of  catholic  culture,  but 
catholic  culture  is  not  the  synonym  of  encyclopsBdic  cul- 
ture, as  this  again  must  be  distinguished  from  crude, 
chaotic,  superficial,  popular  information.  Can  Science,  i 
whose  empire  extends  so  rapidly,  be  brought  as  an  ele- 
ment of  catholic  culture  into  our  great  Public  Schools  ? 
To  judge  by  the  example  of  Germany,  science  and  classical 
culture  are  not  incompatible.  Germany  holds  the  fore- 
most rank  in  science,  no  less  than  in  classical  culture. 
Moreover,  at  the  German  universities,  science  and  clas- 
sical culture  equally  flourish.    Not  as  popular  informa- 

(1)  The  inqwrtence  of  some  attention  to  history  uid  geography  Is  recognised, 
more  or  leas,  at  aU  the  Schods,  but  in  general  there  is  little  systematic  teaching 
of  either.  In  the  lower  forms  it  is  common  to  give  lessons  in  the  outlines  of  history 
and  in  geography ;  bnt,  as  a  boy  advances  in  the  School,  it  appears  to  be  generally 
considered  that  all  which  can  be  done  for  him  in  this  particular  is  to  set  him  a 
portion  of  history  to  get  up  by  himself,  to  examine  him  in  it,  and  to  encourage 
more  extended  study  of  the  subject  by  means  of  prize  essays.  Where  such 
Mffidal  examinations  in  history  are  held,  thej  take  place  usually  either  at  the  end 
or  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  the  portion  set  being  in  the  latter  case  a  **  holiday 
task.'*  At  Harrow  and  Bugby  a  regular  historical  cycle  has  been  oonstmcted,  by 
whidi  every  boy  is  made  to  traverse  the  whole  outline  of  Classical,  Biblical,  and 
Eng^idi  history  in  the  course  of  his  stay  at  Scho<d,  provided  he  remains  the  average 
time  and  advances  at  the  avenge  rate.  At  Bugby,  whilst  a  part  of  the  histcsical 
reading  is  done  as  a  holiday  task,  part  is  done  also  In  the  form  of  regular  lessons 
in  ScbooL  The  practice  of  requiring  all  the  xxpper  boys  to  read  history,  and  of 
examining  them  in  it,  is,  however,  by  no  means  universal,  neither  is  that  of  setting 
prize  essays  on  histork^l  subjects.  It  is,  of  course,  assxuned  everywhere  that  the 
boyi  are  asked  such  historical  and  geographli»l  questions  as  are  suggested  by  their 
VaOy  oonstraing-leasons,  but  this  is  left  to  the  disoretion  of  the  form-master.  At 
Eton  some  of  the  tutors  occasionally  read  history  with  their  pupils  as  **  private 
business.**— Bsport,  p.  17. 
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tion,  not  as  appertaming  to  comprehensive  knowledge,  or 
cyclopsBdio  coltore,  can  science  claim  a  domain  at  the 
great  Public  Schools,  but  as  helpihg  to  perfect  catholic 
culture.  In  this  aspect  of  the  affair,  no  outcry  can  be 
raised  about  joiolism.  Multifariousness  is  not  of  necessity 
fatal  to  depth.  The  most  learned  men  have  always  been 
learned  in  a  diversity  of  directions.  /  Indeed,  it  is  a  cha- 
racteristic of  true  erudition,  that  it^  breadth  is  always 
equal  to  its  profundityJ  It  is  not  the  scanty  amount 
communicated,  but  the  hasty  and  careless  mode  of 
communication,  from,  which  sciolism  springs. 

There  is  no  reason,  then,  why  the  pupils  at  the  great 
Public  Schools  should  not  know  the  outlines  of  all  the 
sciences,  while  devoting  special  attention  to  particular 
sciences,  such  as  astronomy,  geology,  and  chemistry.^ 

(1)  Natural  ■denee,  with  some  slight  esoeptions,  is  practically  ezclndcd  finom 
the  edaoation  of  the  higher  claaMt  in  England.  Edncaticm  with  nt  ia,  in  this 
respect,  narrower  than  it  was  three  centuries  ago,  whilst  science  has  prodigiously 
extended  her  empire,  has  ex^Aored  immense  tracts,  divided  them  into  proTinocs, 
introdooed  into  them  order  and  method,  and  made  them  accessible  to  aU.  This 
exclusion  is,  in  onr  view,  a  plain  defect  and  a  great  practical  eviL  It  narrows 
nndulyand  injnriously  the  mental  training  of  the  yonng,  and  the  knowledge, 
interests,  and  imisoits  of  men  in  matnrer  life.  Of  the  laige  nnmber  of  men  who 
have  little  aptitude  or  taste  for  literature,  there  are  many  who  have  an  aptitude  for 
science,  specially  for  science  which  deals,  not  with  abstraoticms,  but  with  external 
and  sensible  objects.  How  many  such  there  are  can  never  be  known,  as  long  as  the 
only  education  given  at  schools  is  purely  literary;  but  that  such  cases  are  not  rare 
or  exceptional  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has  observed  either  boys  or 
men.  Mor  would  it  be  an  answer,  were  it  true,  to  say,  that  such  persons  are  sure 
to  find  their  vocation,  sooner  or  later.  But  this  is  not  true.  We  believe  that  many 
pass  through  life  without  useful  mental  employment,  and  without  the  wholesome 
interest  of  a  favourite  study,  for  want  of  an  early  introduction  to  one  for  which 
they  are  really  ilt.  It  is  not,  however,  for  such  cases  only,  that  an  early  introduc- 
tion to  natural  science  is  desirable.  It  is  desirable,  surely,  though  not  necessary, 
for  aU  educated  men.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  remarked  on  the  advantage  which 
the  men  of  literature  in  Oermany  enjoy  over  our  own,  in  the  general  acquaintance 
which  the  former  possess  with  what  is  passing  in  the  scientific  wotld ;  an  advantage 
due  to  the  fact  that  natural  science  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  is  taught  in  aU  the 
German  schools.  To  deigymen  and  othera  who  pass  xnoat  of  their  lives  in  the 
country,  or  who,  in  country  or  town,  are  brought  much  into  c<mtsct  with  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject,  early  gained,  has  its 
particular  uses ;  and  we  believe  that  its  valoe,  as  a  means  of  opening  the  mhid  and 
disciplining  the  faculties,  is  recognised  by  all  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  aoquira 
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A  powerfol  argnment  in  favour  of  science  as  a  branch 
of  edncation  is,  that  science  cherishes  the  instinct,  and 
promotes  the  habit  of  obsetgation.  Books  have  an  ines- 
tioiaEIe  valueT&nt  they  are  liable  to  overfeed  the  memory 
and  famish  the  other  feusolties.  When  we  have  become 
the  interpreters  of  natnre,  then  are  books  revelations. 
Interest  a  boy  in  astronomy,  in  geology,  in  chemistry,  in 
botany,  and  he  yearns,  not  only  for  astronomical,  geo- 
logical, chemical,  and  botanical  books,  but  finds  a  fresh- 
ness in  books  of  every  kind  through  the  freshness  of  his 
own  perceptions.  Besides,  as  science  is  now  deemed  in- 
dispensable in  the  edncation  of  the  lower  classes,  it  would 
sorely  be  a  solecism  to  exclude  it  from  the  education  of 
those  above  them.  Furthermore,  if  we  would  disrobe 
industrialism,  which  is  applied  science,  of  its  repulsive 
and  materialistic  features,  and  array  it  in  poetry,  it  must 
be  by  cultivating  science  in  its  most  exalted  principles 
that  we  can  best  accomplish  this.  Finally,  they  who  are 
destined  to  be  English  legislators  should  remember  that 
Francis  Bacon,  the  greatest  of  scientific  reformers,  was 
L^  Chancellor  of  England. 

To  modem  languages,  at  some  of  our  great  Public} 
Schools,  a  footing  is  now  allowed,  but  always  grudgingly.. 
They  are  still,  in  most  cases,  regarded  as  impertinent 
intruders,  though  the  acquisition  of  a  language  is  like  the 

it,  whether  men  of  boiineM  or  of  leirare.  It  quickmf  and  ooltiTatet  directly  the 
Ibciilty  of  obiervation,  which  in  very  many  persona  lies  ahnoet  dormant  through 
Ufa,  the  power  of  accurate  and  rapid  generalisation,  and  the  mental  habit  of 
method  and  arrangement ;  it  accastOTU  young  persons  to  trace  the  sequence  of 
causa  and  effect;  it  famiUarisea  them  with  a  kind  of  reasoning  which  interests 
Aem,  and  which  they  can  promptly  comprehend;  and  it  Is  perhaps  the  best  cor^ 
rectiTe  for  that  indolence  which  is  the  vice  of  half-awakened  minds,  and  which 
shrinks  from  any  exertion  that  is  not,  like  an  effort  of  memory,  merely  mechanical. 
With  sincere  respect  for  the  opiniona  of  the  eminent  Schoolmastera  who  differ 
from  UB  in  this  matter,  we  are  oouTinoed  that  the  introduction  of  the  elements  of 
natoral  science  Into  theregular  course  of  study  is  desirable,  and  we  see  no  suilldent 
rcMOB  to  do«U  that  it  is  ptacticabtov— Ai^Mrt,  p.  81. 
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conqnest  of  a  world  1  There  are  four  languages  with 
which  every  one  receiving  ihe  edacation  of  a  gentleman 
should  he  famitiar — ^French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 
Of  French,  at  least,  no  coltivated  person  should  be 
ignorant.  It  is  the  oniversal  language  of  polite  society. 
For  the  student  and  the  merchant,  German  ranks  in 
importance  next  to  French ;  Italian  and  Spanish,  which 
Charles  Y.  called  the  language  of  the  gods,  are  a  kind  of 
luxury  which  the  gentleman  should  partake  of,  if  French 
and  German  offered  him  leisure.  French  at  our  great 
Schools  should  be  compulsory;!  German,  Italian,  and 

(1)  Asfuming,  therefore,  for  the  present  at  leait,  tlut  the  ooime  of  study  is  to 
mn  nuUnly— we  do  not  s«7  undeTiatlngly-iA  one  track,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  clflMioal  laogoaftes  and  literature  ihoald  continQe  to  hold,  as  they  now  do,  the 
prlDoipal  place  in  Public  School  education.  We  are  equally  conrinced  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  studied  solely  and  exclusively.  To  enter  fully  into  this  subject 
would  require  a  lengthened  dissertation.  We  may  content  ourselTes  with  saying 
that  it  is  the  ofice  of  education,  not  only  to  discipline  some  of  the  faculties,  but  to 
awaken,  call  out,  and  exercise  them  all  so  far  as  this  can  be  usefully  done  in  boy- 
hood ;  to  awaken  tastes  that  may  be  deyeloped  in  after  life ;  to  impart  early 
habits  of  reading,  tliouf^t,  and  observation ;  and  to  furnish  the  mind  with  such 
knowledge  as  is  wanted  at  the  outset  ol  life.  A  young  man  is  not  well  educated— 
and  indeed  is  not  educated  at  aU— who  cannot  reason  or  observe  or  express  himself 
easily  and  correctly,  and  who  is  unable  to  bear  his  part  in  cultivated  society  from 
ignorance  of  things  which  all  who  mix  in  it  are  assumed  to  be  acquainted  with. 
He  is  not  well  educated  if  all  his  information  is  shut  op  witliin  one  narrow  circle, 
and  he  has  not  been  taught  at  least  that  beyond  what  he  has  been  able  to  acquire 
lie  great  and  varied  fields  of  knowledge,  some  of  which  he  may  afterwards  explore 
if  he  has  inclination  and  oi^rtunity  to  do  so.  The  kind  of  knowledge  wtiich  is 
neceMary  or  useful,  and  the  best  way  of  exercising  and  disciplining  the  faculties, 
must  vMy,  of  course,  with  the  habits  and  requirements  of  the  age  and  the  society 
in  which  his  life  is  to  be  spent.  Thus,  when  Latin  was  the  common  language  of 
educated  men,  it  was  of  inimary  importance  to  be  able  to  speak  and  write  Latin ; 
so  long  as  French  is,  though  in  a  different  manner  and  degree,  a  conmion  channel 
of  communioatlou  among  educated  persons  in  Europe,  a  man  can  hardly  be  called 
well  educated  who  is  ignorant  of  French.  The  mental  faculties  01  men  remain 
much  the  same,  but  the  subjects  on  which,  and  the  circumstances  in  which,  they 
are  to  be  exerted,  vary  continually.  The  best  form  of  discipline,  therefore,  may 
not  be  the  same  in  the  nineteenth  as  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
information  which  will  be  serviceable  in  life  is  sure  to  be  very  different.  Hence, 
no  sj'stem  of  instruction  can  be  framed  which  will  not  require  modification  from 
time  to  time.  The  highest  and  most  useftil  office  of  educati<Hi  is  certainly  to  train 
and  discipline :  but  it  is  not  the  orUy  office.  And  we  cannot  but  remark  that  whilst 
in  the  busy  world  too  great  a  value  perhaps  is  sometimes  set  upon  the  actuiU 
aoquititioQ  of  knowledge,  and  too  little  upon  that  mental  discipline  which  enables 
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Spanisli,  opiiomd.  But  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  learn  any 
language  unless  it  be  learnt  thoroughly.  A  modem  lan- 
guage must  be  dull  and  unattractive  to  us  unless  we  have 
opportunities  of  speaking  it  with  facility,  or  are  intimate 
with  its  literature.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  language,  except 
Greek,  which  we  can  have  delight  in  acquiring  for  the 
simple  perfection  of  its  forms.  To  teach  the  grammar 
of  the  Greek  language  is  to  teach  not  a  little ;  to  teach 
the  grammar  of  a  modern  language,  however  accurately, 
is  to  teach  almost  nothing.  The  teacher  of  the  Greek 
grammar  is  required  only  to  be  complete  master  of  the 
Greek  grammar ;  but  the  teacher  of  the  French  or  Ger- 
man grammar  is  required  to  have  considerable  conversa- 
tional ability,  as  well  as  a  wide  and  living  knowledge  of 
the  literature  of  France  or  Germany,  because  in  the  pupil 
the  conversational  talent  has  to  be  cultivated,  and  the 
literary  interest  to  be  awakened  and  fostered. 

Drawing,  like  French,  should  at  the  great  Schools  be 
compulsory.  Drawing  is  an  accomplishment,  but  it  is 
much  more  than  an  accomplishment.  To  learn  the  true 
relations  of  nature  to  art,  is  to  gain,  if  not  a  higher,  cer- 
tainly a  more  refined,  sense  of  duty.  The  sympathy  also 
for  nature  deepens  the  sympathy  for  man.  Drawing  is 
an  education  of  the  eye  and  the  hand.  It  enriches  us 
with  the  temper  and  the  tendency  to  behold  the  wonder- 
ful and  the  beautiful  in  what  is  minute  as  well  as  in  what 
is  mighty. 

Music  was  one  of  the  seven  Free  Arts.  It  hallowed  the 
others,  while  it  had  a  vocation  of  its  own.  Strange  that 
what  was  deemed  a  grace,  a  gift,  and  a  necessity,  in  ages 

men  to  aoqalrs  and  tnm  It  to  the  beet  account,  there  is  also  a  tendency  which  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  this,  and  which  is  among  the  besetting  temptations  of  the 
ablest  ioboolmasters;  and  that  if  very  soperflcial  men  may  be  produced  by  one 
of  these  inilnenoes,  very  ignorant  men  are  sometimes  produced  by  the  othervi>' 
Report^  p.  30. 
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which  we  call  harharons,  should  be  neglected  in  times 
which  boast  of  their  enlightenment  1  To  the  ancients, 
music  had  a  divine  symbolical  significance.  In  the  great 
Christian  centuries  it  was  consolation,  ecstacy,  passionate 
adoration.  Since  the  Reformation  it  has  achieved  triumph 
on  triumph.  But  superior,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
as  modem  music  may  be  to  the  music  of  antiquity,  and  to 
|that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  has  lost  nearly  all  its  symboUsm, 
and  much  of  its  popular  religious  elevation.  In  our  Great 
Schools  it  should  recover  the  symbolism  which  it  had 
among  the  ancients,  and  the  mystical  religious  beauty  and 
suggestiveness  which  it  had  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
pupils,  besides  being  scientifically  instructed  in  music, 
should  daily  take  part  in  a  choral  service.!  If  the  labours 
of  the  day  began  with  such  a  service,  they  would  be  carried 
on  with  great  vivacity ;  if  they  were  concluded  with  one, 
the  hearts  of  the  pupils  would  be  wonderfully  solemnized 
.  and  sanctified.  It  is  a  common  and  a  lamentable  error  . 
to  inculcate  that  by  dogma  which  should  be  excited  and 
sustained  by  emotion.  Music  in  these  Schools  would 
often  be  a  softening  and  purifying  power,  where  dogma 
and  discipline  are  utterly  helpless.^ 

Rhetoric,  in  its  most  manifold  and  conclusive  force, 
should  occupy  at  our  great  Schools,  not  the  loftiest,  but 
an  honourable  province. 

Of  all  the  chief  modern  languages  English  is,  perhaps, 
the  worst  spoken  and  the  worst  written  by  educated 

(1)  By  a  remarkable  fatality,  the  practice  of  some  of  oar  Poblio  Schools  has  in 
this  respect  gone  directly  against  the  intentions  of  their  founders.  Witness  two 
London  Schools,  Westminster  and  St.  Paul's,  each  of  them  undoubtedly  intended 
to  m^jntitin  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  Metropolitan  Cathedral  which  it 
adjoins. 

(9)  We  are  of  opinion  that  every  boy  should  learn  either  music  or  drawing, 
diving  a  part  at  least  of  his  stay  at  Sohocd.  Poeitive  inaptitude  for  the  education 
of  the  ear  and  voice,  or  for  that  of  the  hand  and  eye,  is«  we  believe,  rare ;  and  these 
acoomplishments  are  uaefol  as  instruments  of  training,  and  valuable  posaessions  in 
after  mt.^B€port,  p.  S3. 
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people.  It  is  written  too  often  with  an  almost  total 
disregard  of  euphony,  elegance,  and  even  grammar ;  and 
it  is  spoken  mincingly  or  mouthingly,  with  countless 
horrible  disfigurements.  Why  should  not  English  be 
written  with  as  much  of  precision  and  propriety  and 
classical  finish  as  French  ?  Why  should  not  Englishmen 
speak  as  accurately  as  Frenchmen  ?  We  need  not,  in 
England,  as  respects  language,l)e  apprehensive  of  becoming 
purists — the  danger  lies  in  the  opposite  direction.  Pedantry 
in  speech  is  an  evil;  barbarism  in  speech  is  a  greater 
evil.  Something  has  been  said,  in  late  debates,  on  the 
subject  of  the  power  of  academies ;  but  the  influence  of  a 
National  Academy  in  arresting  the  corruption  of  the 
English  language  would  be  small  compared  to  that  which 
our  Endowed  Schools  could  exert. 

That  a  boy  should  be  able  to  speak  and  write  his  native 
language  as  it  ought  to  be  spoken  and  written,  is  of  more 
solid  and  lasting  importance  than  that  he  should  excel  in 
the  composition  of  Greek  and  Latin  verses  ;  yet  many  a 
boy  can  do  the  latter,  who  is  utterly  incompetent  to  the 
former.  The  orator,  like  the  poet,  is  bom,  not  made  ;  in 
every  youth,  however,  may  be  implanted  and  improved 
the  oratorical  sense — ^the  enthusiastic  sense  of  eloquent 
utterance.  By  the  oratorical  sense,  the  sense  of  style  is, 
if  not  formed,  still  deeply  influenced ;  and  the  sense  of 
style  is  the  best  safeguard  against  inaccuracies  in  writing 
and  speaking.  The  French  have  an  exquisite  sense  of 
style,  because  they  are  a  rhetorical  people ;  and  they  shun 
grammatical  errors  as  they  shun  errors  of  promunciation, 
mainly  because  they  have  an  exquisite  style. 

At  the  great  Public  Schools  oratorical  improvisation 
should  be  a  prominent  exercise.'     It  is  impossible  for  the 

(1)  Tlie  snperfidality  complained  of  in  the  knowledge  of  the  present  day  may  in 
•ome  degree  be  aacribed  to  the  abandonment  of  a  good  old  English  habit— that  of 
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Tery  rudiments  of  rhetoric  to  be  studied  without  such 
exercise.  Much  may  be  learned  from  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
and  Quintilian,  and  from  their  modem  interpreters  and 
imitators,  in  regard,  at  least,  to  rhetoric,  invention,  and 
arrangement.  Practice,  however,  tempered  by  severe 
but  enlightened  criticism,  must  be  the  chief  teacher. 

An  admirable  plan  is  pursued  in  some  of  the  educational 
institutions  on  the  Continent.  The  students  in  turn  read 
their  own  compositions,  or  give  an  oratorical  improvisa- 
tion before  their  assembled  brethren.  Any  of  those  in- 
clined to  criticise  the  performance  have  full  liberty  to  do 
so.  When  all  the  critics  have  spoken,  the  professor 
pronounces  a  calm,  impartial  verdict.  The  advantages  of 
this  plan  can  hardly  be  commended  too  warmly.  The 
reader  or  speaker  gains  confidence,  facility,  promptness, 
and,  what  is  better  still,  the  ideal  of  style  is  kindled  in  his 
soul.  The  critics,  who  the  day  following  may  be  the 
criticised,  learn  perspicacity  along  with  judicial  breadth 
and  genial  appreciation,  while  the  professor,  not  forgetting 
to  weigh  with  sovereign  judgment  both  merits  and  defects, 
leads  from  details  to  the  very  loftiest  principles.  If  this 
or  a  similar  probation  were  adopted  in  the  higher  forms  of 
the  great  English  Schools,  each  pupil  would  be  at  once 
orator,  and  critic,  and  judge,  in  the  most  honourable  and 
pregnant  significance  of  the  words,  would  possess  a  refined . 
literary  taste,  and  would  speak  and  write  the  English 
language  with  a  purity  befitting  its  mcgesty  and  noble- 
ness. 

It  would  be  of  real  importance  to  let  Bhetoric  embrace 
an  acquaintance  with  English  literature   and  with  its 

reading  alond  at  stated  times.  We  hardly  need  the  advice  of  the  younger  Pitt  and 
the  late  Sir  Robert  .Peel  to  reoommend  the  resnmption  of  thia  useful  practice. 
Though  the  inordinate  cultivation  of  the  oratorical  sense  is  apt  to  breed  declaimers, 
and  to  render  discourse  artiflcial  and  bombastic,  still  iU  total  neglect  is  fertile  in 
mischief  which  cannot  be  too  keenly  denounced  and  deplored. 
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maBterpieces  in  every  age.  Bnt  this  can  never  be 
achieved  without  a  history  of  the  English  langnage,  and 
Bnch  a  history  can  never  be  intelligible  without  the  stndy 
of  Anglo-Saxon  and  of  Norman-French,  a  study  which — 
besides  its  other  benefits — would  be  an  excellent  introduc- 
tion to  etymology. 

Into  that  strange,  mysterious,  sublime,  but  often  laby- 
rinthine world  called  Metaphysics,  it  is  not  advisable 
perhaps  to  conduct  youth ;  but  Dialectics,  as  one  of  the 
seven  Free  Arts,  as  Hie  sister  and  companion  of  Bhetoric, 
and  as  a  powerful  instrument  of  mental  discipline,  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Men  are  not  mere  reasoning  machines, 
but  if  they  reason  at  all,  they  should  reason  well,  and  the 
benefit  is  inestimable  of  possessing,  in  addition  to  the 
guidance  of  the  natural  judgment,  the  scientific  habit  of 
discussion.  It  is  not,  however,  merely  to  be  intellectual 
athletes  that  we  learn  by  means  of  Dialectics.  They 
enable  us  to  see,  to  expound,  to  vindicate  truth,  and  to 
detect  and  defeat  fallacies  ;  they  save  us  from  the  thraldom 
of  superstitions,  prejudices,  and  bigotries.  Every  intel- 
lectual acquisition  should  be  a  moral  gain.  An  intellectual 
acquisition,  however,  may  be  a  moral  loss.  To  prevent 
this.  Dialectics  lend  their  vigorous  succour.  In  a  country 
like  England,  also,  where  the  institutions  and  influences 
are  too  often  of  a  sectarian  kind,  and  tend  therefore  to 
narrow  the  mind,  and,  what  is  sadder,  to  narrow  the 
heart,  all  agencies  are  precious  which  enlarge  the  view 
while  augmenting  the  strength  of  the  soul.  The  late 
Lord  Ashburton  made  a  modt  laudable  effort  to  teach  the 
people  the  wise  usb  of  Common  Things.  But  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  important  as  the  wise  use  of 
Common  Things  may  be  to  the  people,  there  are  things 
uncommon  to  which  he  who  is  both  a  gentleman  and 
a  scholar  should  aspire.      Worshipping  the  Ideal,   the 
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servant  and  the  soldier  of  what  is  tme,  and  what  is 
beautiful,  and  good,  he  must  be  satisfied  to  be  ignorant  of 
much  which  the  rude  mechanic  or  the  unlettered  artizan 
knows. 

The  Birkbeck  Schools,  or  other  secular  Schools  for  the 
people,  cannot  be  models  for  Eton,  or  Harrow,  or  Win- 
chester, or  Shrewsbury,  or  Rugby  to  follow.  Granting 
then  that  it  may  be  right  to  unveil  to  the  pupils  in  the 
Schools  for  the  People,  the  mysteries  of  Human  Physi- 
ology, or  to  convince  them  that  the  harsh  dogmas  of 
Social  and  Political  Economy  are  the  highest  and  surest 
law,  it  may  still  be  advisable  to  debar  the  youths  at  the 
great  Public  Schools  from  all  but  the  most  transient  per- 
ception of  such  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
nothing  of  Human  Physiology  but  the  faintest  outline, 
and  nothing  of  Political  Economy  but  that  which  operates 
to  correct  antiquated  errors,  should  be  offered  as  intellectual 
nutriment  to  the  pupils  of  the  great  English  Schools,  Natural 
History  should  be  presented  incessantly  and  abundantly, 
though  always  as  a  recreation  rather  than  as  a  study. 

As  the  supreme  work  of  education  is  to  arm  and  aid 
the  human  being  in  his  march  to  perfection,  there  should 
be  at  these  higher  Schools  systematic  Ethical  teaching. 
Man's  whole  life,  it  has  often  been  observed,  is  an  educa- 
tion. The  instruction,  the  discipline,  the  culture  which 
the  youth  receives  at  the  Public  School  are  parts  only,  and 
not  even  the  principal  parts,  of  an  educational  process, 
which  extends  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Every 
individual  is,  in  the  main,  his  own  destiny :  his  fate  is 
determined  by  his  character.  Next  in  influence  are  the 
circumstances  by  which  he  is  surrounded ;  next  to  these, 
the  principles  which  his  parents  or  others  implant  in  his 
heart  and  conscience.  Education,  as  the  very  word 
implies,  is  a  drawing  forth,  a   development  of   innate 
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faculties.  To  implant,  or  try  to  implant,  principles  with- 
out regard  to  the  conquering  contact  of  immediate  and 
perennial  circumstances,  or  to  create  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  yet  overlook  the  distinctive  individuality 
of  him  whom  we  are  striving  to  educate,  is  to  violate 
the  cardinal  and  luminous  law  of  all  true  Education. 
If  herein  the  parent  frequently  errs,  the  Schoolmaster 
errs  more  frequently  and  seriously  still.  By  Education 
many  parents  understand  only  a  sort  of  painful  and 
perpetual  compression ;  and  there  are  few  Schoolmasters 
who  do  not  join  to  this  compression  of  the  home,  an 
oppressive  and  suppressive  power  of  their  own  ;  trusting 
more  to  a  pedantic  dogmatism,  to  a  monstrous  terrorism, 
than  to  diviner  instrumentalities. 

Let,  then,  these  three  agencies — the  individuality  of  the 
child,  the  circumstances  which  form  his  moral  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  principles  which  we  inculcate — co-operate 
according  to  their  respective  worth. 

A  great  Public  School  is  a  small  commonwealth.  Its 
rulers  should  therefore,  without  delay,  try  to  discover 
that  for  which  each  child,  as  a  member  of  the  common- 
wealth is,  by  his  individuality,  fit ;  and  having  placed 
him  in  the  pure  and  bracing  moral  atmosphere  best 
adapted  to  hia  individuality,  they  should  instruct  him  in 
those  moral  doctrines  which  can  never  by  themselves 
be  motives,  but  which  may  be  guides.  In  addressing 
the  young  on  Human  Duties,  we  should  employ  partly 
a  poetical,  partly  a  picturesque  style,  and  crowd  our 
appeals  with  illustrations  drawn  from  the  career  of 
famous  men ;  and  signally  those  of  England,  so  that 
patriotism  may  intertwine  with  heroic  admiration.  Tender- 
ness, truthfulness,  sincerity,  valour,  should  be  strenuously 
urged. 

Every  age  of  the  world  has  its  own  peculiar  sins 
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and  weaknesses,  a  fact  of  great  moment  where  the  moral 
education  of  the  young  is  concerned.  The  present  age  is 
busy  in  removing  many  of  the  more  obvious  social  evils, — 
assuredly  a  meritorious  labour, — ^but  the  more  robust 
virtues,  as  well  as  the  more  generous  sympathies,  have 
meanwhile  decayed.  There  is  a  cant  of  sentimentalism, 
there  is  a  cant  of  philanthropy,  but  there  is  no  boundless 
and  celestial  mercy  ;  and  there  is  a  cant  of  tolerance, 
but  there  is  no  undaunted  combat  for  truth.  We  have 
outgrown  most  of  the  barbarities  of  the  past,  but  we 
have  outgrovm  likewise  some  of  the  noblest  qualifications 
of  barbarians. 

Those  who  are  the  honest  and  enlightened  friends,  as 
distinguished  from  the  unscrupulous  defenders  of  our 
great  Schools,  should  at  once,  in  the  name  of  morality, 
decency,  and  common  sense,  wish  and  labour  for  the 
removal  of  their  chief  blemishes.  Flagging  and  Fagging. 
Of  the  first  it  is  impossible  to  speak  without  disgust. 
Whether  corporal  punishment  of  all  kinds  should  be 
discontinued  in  Public  Schools  is  one  matter,  whether 
the  indecent  spectacle  of  flogging  with  the  birch  should 
be  abolished  is  a  very  different  matter.  The  abolition  of 
flogging  has  been  effected  in  many  private  Schools,  and 
with  the  best  results.  Why  should  it  be  retained  in  the 
Public  ones  ?  If  the  nobler  motives  were  more  frequently 
appealed  to,  little  punishment  of  any  kind  would  per- 
haps be  needed.  It  is  impracticable,  we  knowj  to  govern 
a  School,  as  it  is  impracticable  to  govern  a  people,  byflne 
phrases  and  humanitarian  maxims.  Order  must  be  main- 
tained ;  obedience  must  be  enforced,  whatever  the  cost. 
Will  is  wisdom  when  there  is  no  other  wisdom ;  and  in  a 
'  School  the  will  of  the  Master  must  be  absolute .  Despotism 
is  better  than  anarchy.  Severity  is  not  to  be  condemned 
when  severity  is  unavoidable.      But  it  must  be  the  fault 
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of  the  teacher,  and  not  of  the  tanght,  if  severity  is  fre- 
quently required.  Control  is  easy  when-  the  habit  of  self- 
control  has  been  formed.  He  who  roles  his  own  spirit 
mnst  begin  the  self-goidance  early.  This  self-government 
and  an  elevated  sense  of  honour  conld  not  fail  to  make 
all  bat  the  v^ry  worst  pnpils  docile  and  submissive ;  and  for 
the  thoroughly  incorrigible,  the  punishment  should  be, 
not  brutal  flogging,  but  inevitable  expulsion.  After  three 
solemn  warnings,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  School, 
the  hardened  offender  should  be  eiqpelled  with  infamy 
from  a  scene  which  he  has  disgraced.  It  is  nearly  three 
hundred  years  since  Montaigne,  before  his  age  in  many 
things,  denounced  in  his  own  peculiarly  piquant  fashion 
the  monstrosities  practised  in  the  education  of  children ; 
and  on  flogging  he  poured  his  most  eloquent  scorn. 
More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Steele  devoted 
one  of  his  masterly  essays  in  the  Spectator  to  an  attack 
on  Flogging  and  its  allied  abominations.  As  a  mere 
literary  production,  the  paper  is  one  of  the  ablest  in  the 
Engli^  language.^     &ndlett,  the  brilliancy  <^  whose 

(1)  **  I  mnit  coBfM0  I  have  very  often,  with  much  wrrow,  bewailed  the  mi*- 
fortmie  of  the  children  of  Great  Britain,  when  I  oondder  the  ignoranoe  and  nndit- 
oeraiiv  of  the  gneraUty  of  ■ehootanasten.  The  boaeted  libeitj  we  talk  of  is  but 
a  mean  lewaid  for  the  long  senritode,  the  many  heait-achea  and  teiroca,  to  which 
ov  ohOdbood  ia  expoaed  in  going  throngfa  a  Grammar  School.  Many  of  theae 
atnpid  tyranta  exerdae  their  eraelty  withoak  any  manner  of  diatinotion  of  tlie 
OBparitiea  of  children,  or  the  intention  of  parenta  in  their  behalf.  There  are  many 
eaoeQent  tempera  which  are  worthy  to  be  nooriahed  and  cndtirated  with  all  poaai- 
ble  diligenoe  and  care,  that  were  never  deaigned  to  be  aoqnainted  with  Ariatotle, 
TiOy,  or  ViigQ }  and  there  are  aa  many  who  have  capaoitiea  for  anderrtandlng 
every  word  thoae  great  perMaa  have  writ,  and  yet  were  not  bom  to  have  any  relish 
of  their  writings 

**Forwaiitofthlaeommoo  and  obviona  diaoeming  in  thoae  who  have  the  eare  of 
yooth,  we  have  ao  many  hondred  nnaceowtable  creatorea  every  age  whipped  up 
into  gnat  aoholan,  that  are  for  ever  near  a  right  ondeiatanding,  and  vrili  never 
antveatit.  Theaeare  the  aeandal  of  lettera,  and  they  are  generally  the  men  who 
are  to  teaeh  otbecv.  The  aenae  of  ahame  and  honour  ia  enough  to  keep  the  world 
ilaelf  in  order  withoot  -eorporal  poniahment,  mnch  more  to  train  the  minda  of 
unoomiptad  and  hmoeent  ehiklren*  It  liappena,  I  doobt  not,  more  than  once  in  a 
year,  that  a  lad  ia  chaatlaed  for  a  blookheiid,  when  it  ia  good  apprahanaioa  that 
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genius  was  not  more  conspicnons  than  the  generosity  of 
his  character,  has  strongly  reprobated  flogging,  boiii  in 
**  Roderio  Random  "  and  in  **  Peregrine  Pickle." 

Again  and  again,  in  treatises  on  Education,  and  in 

makes  him  incapable  of  knowing  what  hia  teacher  meana.  A  briak  imagination 
rtry  often  may  aaggeet  an  error,  which  a  lad  could  not  have  fUlen  into  if  he  had 
been  as  heavy  in  oonjeoturing  as  his  master  in  explaining.  Bat  there  is  no  mercy 
even  towards  a  wrong  interpretation  of  his  meaning:  the  Bufferings  of  the 
scholar's  body  are  to  rectify  the  mistakes  of  his  mind. 

**I  am  confident  that  no  boy  yrho  will  not  be  allured  to  letters  without  blows 
will  ever  be  brought  to  anything  with  them.  A  great  or  good  mind  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  worse  for  such  indignities,  and  it  ia  a  sad  change  to  lose  of  its  virtue 
for  tlie  improvement  of  its  knowledge.  No  one  who  has  gone  through  what  they 
call  a  great  school,  but  must  remember  to  have  seen  children  of  excellent  and 
ingenuoua  natures,  as  has  afterwards  appeared  in  their  manhood— I  say  no  man 
who  has  passed  through  this  way  of  education  but  must  have  seen  an  ingenuous 
creature,  expiring  with  shame,  with  pale  looks,  beseeching  sorrow,  and  silent  tears, 
throw  up  its  honest  eyes,  and  kneel  on  its  tender  knees  to  an  inexorable  blockhead 
to  be  forgiven  the  false  quantity  of  a  word  in  making  a  Latin  verse.  Hie  child  is 
punished,  and  the  next  day  he  commits  a  like  crime,  and  so  a  third  vrith  the  same 
oonsequenoe.  I  would  fain  ask  any  reaaonat^e  man  whether  this  lad,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  hia  native  innocence,  fuU  of  Bhame,.and  capable  of  any  impression  from 
that  grace  of  soul,  was  not  fitter  for  any  purpose  in  this  life,  than  after  that  spark 
of  virtue  is  extinguished  in  him,  thon^  he  ia  able  to  write  twenty  verses  of  an 
evening 

**  It  is  wholly  to  this  dreadful  practice  that  we  may  attribute  a  certain  hardinesa 
and  ferocity  which  some  men,  though  Uberally  educated,  carry  about  them  in  all 
their  behaviour.  To  be  bred  like  a  gentleman,  and  punished  like  a  malefactor, 
must,  as  we  see  it  does,  produce  that  illiberal  saucineas  which  we  see  sometimes  in 
men  of  letters 

"It  is,  methinks,  a  very  melancholy  consideration,  that  a  little  negligence  can 
spoU  us,  but  great  industry  ia  necesaary  to  improve  us ;  the  most  excellent  natures 
are  soon  depreciated,  but  evil  texopers  are  long  before  they  are  exalted  into  good 
habits.  To  help  thia  by  punishments,  is  the  same  thing  as  killing  a  man  to  cure 
him  of  a  distemper.  When  he  comes  to  auffer  punishment,  in  that  one  circum- 
stance he  ia  brought  below  the  existence  of  a  rational  creature,  and  ia  in  the  state 
of  a  brute  that  movee  only  by  the  admonition  of  atripes.  But  aince  thia  custom  oi 
educating  by  the  laah  ia  suffered  by  the  gentry  of  Great  Britain,  I  would  prevail 
only  that  honest,  heavy  lads  may  be  diamiaeed  from  alavery  sooner  than  they  are 
at  present,  and  not  whipped  on  to  their  fourteentti  or  fifteenth  year,  whether  they 
expect  any  progress  from  them  or  not.  Let  the  child's  ci^Mcity  be  forthwith 
examined,  and  he  sent  to  some  mechanic  way  <rf  life,  without  respect  to  his  birth, 
if  nature  dealgned  him  for  nothing  higher.  Let  him  go  bef<M«  he  has  innocently 
suffered  and  ia  debased  into,  a  dereUotion  of  mind,  for  being  what  it  is  no  guilt  to 
be^ai^ainman.  I  would  not  here  be  aoppoeed  to  have  said,  that  our  learned  men 
of  either  robe,  who  have  been  whipped  at  achool,  are  not  atill  men  of  noble  and 
liberal  minds ;  but  I  am  aurethey  had  been  much  more  so  than  they  are,  had  they 
nevar  suffered  that  Infamy/' 
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periodicals,  it  has  been  condemned ;  but  from  dread  lest 
England  shonld  be  ruined,  lest  ancient  traditions  and  old- 
world  customs  should  perish,  the  administrators  of  Public 
Schools  passionately  fight  for  flogging,  as  if  it  weriB  a 
kind  of  sacrament,  to  be  added  to  the  other  seven. 

Of  Fagging,  it  is  true  that  enlightened  men  like  Dr. 
Arnold  have  been  the  advocates,  but  surely  rather  from 
the  effect  of  early  habit  and  opinion  than  from  calm 
reflection.  The  fruits  of  fagging  are  likely  to  be  the  most 
savage,  most  capricious  bullying  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  most  craven  apprehension  on  the  other.  We  have 
daily  proof  that  the  best  of  men  become  tyrannical  if 
trusted  with  irresponsible  authority.  Are  we  to  believe 
that  boys  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  can  defy  temptations 
which  to  men  of  mature  years  are  irresistible  ?  It  is 
well  known  that  Cowper's  melancholy  and  madness  may 
be  traced  to  the  cruelties  he  suffered  at  the  hands  of  his 
schoolfellows ;  and  Southey,  and  still  greater  writers  than 
he,  have  dwelt  on  the  anguish,  and  insults,  and  humiliat- 
ing labours  heaped  on  poor  children  by  tyrants  some- 
times no  older  than  themselves. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  members  of  the  Public 
Schools  Commission  should  have  abstained  from  out- 
spoken denunciation  of  this  monstrous  anachronism.  But 
fcigging  is  intrinsically  so  absurd  and  execrable,  so  opposed 
to  the  entire  scheme  of  an  exalted  education — an  educa- 
tion for  the  gentlemen,,  the  peers,  and  the  prelates  of 
England — that  the  most  zealous  and  unscrupulous,  and 
the  most  delicate  and  diplomatic  defence  of  it  will  bo 
unavailing  to  uphold  it  much  longer. 

After  the  fullest  discussion  in  the  press  we  may  expect 
the  fullest  discussion  in  Parliament  of  the  reforms 
required  in  our  great  Public  Schools.  To  such  reforms 
we  need  not  anticipate  any  factious  opposition.     There 
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are  themes  too  sacred  for  the  strife  of  politicians,  and 
this  before  as  is  snrely  one  of  them.  What  is  wanted 
in  these  institutions  is  less  that  we  should  give  them  new 
life  and  new  organization,  than  that  we  should  aid  them 
in  their  own  development. 

Too  much  legislation  often  hinders  growth ;  and  it  may 
be  well,  therefore,  that  the  great  Public  Schools  should  be 
allowed  in  the  main  to  be  their  own  redeemers.  But 
they  must  never  be  permitted  to  sink  back  into  their  ancient 
lethargy.  When  tenderly  dealt  with,  they  should  not 
consider  their  errors  condoned ;  rather  let  them  through 
contrition  be  more  progressive  the  more  forbearance  and 
reverence  they  encounter. 

To  those,  and  they  are  numerous,  who  think  the 
defects  of  these  ancient  institutions  are  such  as  disentitle 
them  to  the  tenderness  and  respect  here  claimed  for  them, 
we  recommend  the  wise  and.  temperate  and  eloquent 
passage  in  which  the  late  Commission  winds  up  its 
exhaustive  Eeport :  "  Among  the  services  which  they 
(the  Public  Schools)  have  rendered  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
reckoned  the  maintenance  of  classical  literature  as  the 
staple  of  English  education,  a  service  which  far  out- 
weighs the  error  of  having  clung  to  these  studies  too 
exclusively.  A  second,  and  a  greater  still,  is  the  creation 
of  a  system  of  government  and  discipline  for  boys,  the 
excellence  of  which  has  been  universally  recognised,  and 
which  is  admitted  to  have  been  most  important  in  its 
ffects  on  national  character  and  social  life.  (Jt  Jsnot  easy 
to  estimate  the  degree  in  which  the  English  people  are 
indebted  to  these  schools  for  the  qualities  on  which 
they  pique  themselves  most — ^for  their  capacity  to  govern 
others  and  control  themselves,  their  aptitude  for  combining 
freedom  with  order,  their  public  spirit,  their  vigour  and 
manliness  of  character,  their  strong  but  not  slavish  respect 
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for  public  opinion,  their  love  of  healthy  gports  and  exer- 
cise. These  Schools  have  been  the  chief  nurseries  of  our 
statesmen ;  in  them,  and  in  schools  modelled  after  them, 
men  of  all  the  various  classes  that  make  up  English 
society,  destined  for  every  profession  and  career,  have 
been  brought  up  on  a  footing  of  social  equality,  and  have 
contracted  the  most  enduring  friendships,  and  some  of 
the  ruling  habits  of  their  lives  ;  and  they  have  had  per- 
haps the  largest  share  in  moulding  the  character  of  an 
English  gentleman.  The  system,  li^e  other  systems,  has 
had  its  blots  and  imperfections  ;  there  have  been  times 
when  it  was  at  once  too  lax  and  too  severe— severe  in  its 
punishments,  but  lax  in  superintendence  and  prevention ; 
it  has  permitted,  if  not  encouraged,  some  roughness, 
tyranny,  and  license  ;  but  these  defects  have  not  seriously 
marred  its  wholesome  operation,  and  it  appears  to  have 
gradually  purged  itselffrom  them  in  a  remarkable  de^ee^ 
Its  growth,  no  doubt,  is  largely  due  to  tiiose  very 
qualities  in  our  national  character  which  it  has  itself 
contributed  to  form ;  but  justice  bids  us  add  that  it  is  due 
likewise  to  the  wise  munificence  which  founded  the 
institutions  under  whose  shelter  it  has  beeli  enabled  to 
take  root,  and  to  the  good  sense,  temper,  and  ability  of 
the  men  by  whom  during  successive  generations  they  have 
been  governed.'*^ 
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THE 

GREAT    SCHOOLS   OF    ENGLAND. 


ETON. 

"rLORRAT  ETON  A," 

CHAPTEE  L— HISTOEIOAL. 

A  PBIMB  glory  of  Englisli  instdtntions  is  their  liistorioal 
prestige.  They  are  the  products  of  Time  and  of  Nature,  not 
of  arbitrary  dogmatism  or  of  temporary  caprice.  Hence,  in 
addition  to  their  stability,  the  poetic  halo  that  surrounds 
them.  This  poetry  it  would  be  unwise  to  disturb  for  any 
supposed  utilitarian  advantages.  A  nation  is  great,  not  so 
long  as  it  wields  a  yast  material  machinery,  but  so  long  as  it 
is  heroic ;  and  in  a  nation^s  development  and  fate  the  heroic 
and  the  poetic  are  identical.  Shakespeare  has  been  more 
than  the  pride  and  the  delight  of  the  English  people :  he  has, 
while  the  most  catholic  of  poets,  nourished  heroic  emotions 
and  aspirings.  And  it  is  our  poets  who  have  kept  alive  that 
public  spirit  for  which  England,  above  all  other  countries,  is 
disting^uished. 

Eton  OoUege  is  eminently  a  poetical  institution.  Eoxmded 
by  the  most  pious  but  most  unfortunate  of  English  monarchs, 
at  a  moment  when  the  Middle  Ages  were  beginning  to 
exhaust  their  peculiar  force^  this  Oollege,  like  that  of  Win- 
chester, has  never  lost  its  mediaeval  and  monastic  aspect 
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The  creation  of  a  monarch,  it  has  been  fostered  by  monarchic 
associations,  and  as  long  as  the  mighty  neighbouring  castle 
stands,  Eton  has  the  assurance  that  her  own  glory  -will  not 
perish ;  that  she  will  continue  to  be  the  nursing  mother  of 
the  future  temporal  and  spiritual  rulers  of  England ;  of 
statesmen,  of  warriors,  of  divines,  of  scholars,  and  of  poets. 

**  There  is  no  feature  in  ber  fair  domain 
Which  of  decay  or  change  displays  a  trace ; 
Ho  charm  of  heia  but  doth  undimm*d  remain, 
Eton !  my  boyhood's  blest  abiding-place. 
The  old  expression  lingers  on  thy  face ; 
The  spirit  of  past  days  unquenchM  is  there. 
While  all  things  else  are  changed  and  changing  ererywhere.** 

MOULTBIB. 

Menaced  and  perturbed  for  a  brief  space  by  the  Wars  of 
the  Boses,  Eton  College  gained  strength  from  transient  dis- 
aster, and  her  career  for  nearly  four  hundred  years  has  been 
one  of  uniform  prosperity.  The  Eeformation,  the  Stuart 
civil  wars,  the  B^volution  which  overthrew  a  dynasty, 
foreign  dangers  and  domestic  troubles^  have  hardly  for  a 
moment  stirred  her  cloistered  calm.  Eton  through  idl  pur- 
sued her  peaceful  course,  and  the  Thames  which  flows  past 
her  walls,  and  bears  the  commerce  of  the  world  upon  its 
bosom,  is  the  symbol  of  her  march  and  majesty. 

This  famous  College  is  seated  in  the  county  of  Bucks, 

where  it  is  separated  from  Windsor,  in  Berkshire,  by  the  river 

Thames.     It  was  founded  by  Henry  YI.  in  1440,  under  the 

name  of  the  **  Blessid  Marie  of  Etone  beside  Wyndesoro,"  - 

though  the  first  charter  of  foundation  was  not  signed  till  the 

autumn  of  the  next  year.     One  of  the  earliest  formal  acts  of 

Henry  in  connection  with  his  proposed  establishment  appears 

7e  been  a  procuratory  for  the  purchase  of  Eton  parish 

h  for  collegiate  purposes.    This  instrument  is  dated 

12,   1440,  though  the  appropriation  was  not  fully 

^  until  1443.     In  the  meantime,  however,  the  old 

;e  quadrangle  was  erected,  and  on  the  21st  of  December 

latter  year  Henry  sent  down  his  commissioners  to  give 

n  admission   to   the    Provost,  Fellows,  Clerks,  and 

iXB  into  the  building.    On  May  4,  1444,  the  several 

3  made  by  the  king's  letters  patent  to  his  College  were 
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incorporated  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  statates,  being 
completed,  were  with  dne  formality  accepted  by  the  Visitors, 
the  Archbishop  of  Oanterbnry,  and  the  Bishop,  Dean,  and 
Chapter  of  Lincoln.  In  the  compilation  of  ^ese  statutes 
the  Pounder  is  said  to  haye  been  assisted  by  the  ablest  civilian 
of  the  time,  William  Lyndewood,  LL.D.,  Lord  Priyy  Seal, 
and  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  The  more  probable  opinion, 
however^  is  that  they  were  drawn  up^  by  Waynflete,  then 
Master  of  Winchester  School,  and  their  approximation  to  the 
Winchester  code,  and  the  king's  frequent  visits  at  the  time 
to  Winchester,  lead  to  the  supposition  that  he  desired  to 
establish  Eton  upon  the  model  of  the  older  institution.  That 
he  designed  it  to  be  a  seminary  for  a  College  in  one  of  the 
Universities,  is  shown  by  his  founding,  at  the  same  time. 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  whither,  as  Lambarde,  the  anti- 
quary, observes,  "  Eton  sendeth  annually  her  ripe  fruit." 
To  afford  his  new  Schocd  the  best  advantage,  Henry 
removed  Waynflete  from  Winchester,  where  he  had  fulfilled 
his  trust  for  many  years  with  admirable  diligence,  ability, 
and  judgment,  and  made  him  Master  of  Eton.  Not  long 
afterwards,  Waynflete  was  appointed  Provost,  and  subse- 
quently, through  Henry's  strenuous  patronage,  he  was 
elevated  to  the  See  of  Winchester,  in  which  dignified  position 
he  was  enabled  to  emulate  the  benevolent  mimificence  of  his 
predecessor,  William  of  Wykeham,  by  founding  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford. 

Waynflete  appears  to  have  entertained  a  grateful  sense  of 
his  obligations  to  Eton  College  even  while  engaged  in  the 
erection  of  his  own  foundation,  for  Leland  records  that  "  a 
good  part  of  the  buildings  of  Eton  College  accrued  by  means 
and  at  the  expense  of  Waynflete,  for  he  was  a  great  favourer 
of  the  work  begun  by  Henry  VI.,  but  left  very  imperfect 
and  rawly."  During  the  civil  war  between  the  rival  fkctions 
of  York  and  Lancaster  the  completion  of  Eton  College  pro- 
ceeded but  tardily ;  and  the  accession  of  Edward  IV. 
threatened  at  one  period  to  prove  the  ruin  of  the  institution; 
This  monarch  is  represented  to  have  been  ill-disposed  to 
Waynflete  and  other  attached  friends  of  Henry ;  and  to  have 
regarded  with  great  jealousy  the  establishments  endowed  by 
the  piety  and  munificence  of  his  predecessor.  That  on  coming 
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CO  ih^  throne  he  not  only  curtailed  the  endowments  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  the  College  of  Eton,  but  deprived 
those  foundations  of  movables  of  considerable  value,  has 
never  been  denied.  He  represented  to  Pope  Pius  n.  that 
Eton  College  was  unfinished,  and  urged  the  propriety  of 
uniting  it  to  the  College  of  Windsor,  an  establishment  which 
he  warmly  protected.  In  consequence  of  these  representa- 
tions, he  obtained  a  Bull  from  the  Pope  in  146^  for  dis- 
solving Eton  College  and  incorporating  it  with  that  of  Wind- 
sor. Fortunately  for  the  threatened  foimdation,  it  possessed 
in  William  Westbury,  who  had  succeeded  Waynflete  as  Pro- 
vost in  1447,  an  able,  ardent,  and  uncompromising  advocate. 
Bemarkable  alike  for  prudence  and  for  courage,  Westbury 
at  once  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  union  of  the  Colleges,  and 
boldly  defended  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  body  over 
which  he  had  for  many  years  presided.  He  entered  a  public 
protest  in  person  against  the  incorporation  projected,  and  so 
effective  were  his  intrepidity  and  eloquence,  that  the  King 
applied  to  Pope  Paul  II.,  the  successor  of  Pius  IL,  to  annul 
the  measures  he  had  before  solicited.  By  command  of  the 
Pope,  the  heads  of  the  two  Colleges  were  summoned  before ' 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  the  Provost,  who  abated 
no  jot  of  his  zeal  for  the  institution  of  his  patron,  harangued 
with  such  undaimted  firmness  for  the  rights  of  the  imprisoned 
founder,  that  in  due  time  the  dissolution  of  the  Bulla  Unionis 
was  sent  from  Borne.  Shortly  afterwards  the  King,  by  letters 
patent,  among  other  acts  of  compensation  to  the  injured 
College,  gave  to  it,  in  free,  pure,  and  perpetual  alms,  the 
Priory  of  Pennington,  in  Dorset,  with  the  lands,  tenements, 
&c.,  belonging  thereto,  with  the  proviso  that,  from  the 
revenues  of  the  same,  five  students,  educated  at  the  School  of 
Eton,  should  be  maintained  at  Oxford. 

On  the  union  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  under 
Henry  VII.,  who  was  in  childhood  the  protegi  of  the  Boyal 
Founder,  the  condition  of  the  College  was  materially  im- 
proved. By  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign,  this  sovereign  confirmed  the  foundation  in  its  charters 
and  privileges.  He  restored  also  some  of  the  estates  of 
which  it  had  been  despoiled,  and  granted  licences  to  divers 
persons  to  enable  them  to  give  or  bequeath  their  lands  for 
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ihe  enriclmient  of  the  College,  unfettered  by  the  Act  of 
Mortmain. 

His  successor,  Henxy  YJJJL.,  though  himself  learned,  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  patron  of  men  of  letters,  cast  a  rapacious 
eye  upon  the  young  and  flourishing  sociely.  In  1545,  not 
long  before  his  deatii,  Boyal  Commissioners  were  sent  down 
to  Eton,  and  had  even  drawn  up  an  inventory  of  the  revenues 
they  were  about  to  confiscate,  when  the  king's  death  inter- 
vened, and  the  College  was  rescued  from  spoliation.  It  was 
a  narrow  escape,  and  was  so  considered  by  the  authorities  of 
the  School ;  one  of  whom,  in  melancholy  anticipation  of  the 
appro€u:hing  ruin,  had,  a  day  or  two  before  their  deliverance, 
inscribed  upon  tiie  survey—"  Fuit  Ilium,  et  ingens  gloria 
Teucrorum.'* 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  last  of  her  perils.  Eton 
College  has  ever  since  continued  to  increase  in  wealth  and 
influence,  and  at  the  present  day  it  is  one  of  the  richest 
scholastic  establishments  in  the  world. 

Tfls  Bttiidikos. 

The  Collegiate  edifice  consists  of  two  quadrangles.  The 
first  occupies  a  considerable  space,  and  is  adorned  by  a 
central  statue  of  the  Royal  Founder  in  bronze,  a  gift  of  Dr. 
Gh)dolphin,  Provost  in  1695.  This  square,  or  the  "  School- 
3rard,"  as  it  is  more  generally  called,  is  enclosed  by  thct 
Chapel,  Schools,  Dormitories,  Masters'  Chambers,  CHock- 
tower,  and  **  Election  Chamber." 

The  lesser  quadrangle  comprises  the  Cloisters,  in  which 
are  the  residences  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows,  and  the 
Library,  which  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  left  of 
the  entrance  of  the  Cloisters.  Beyond  the  Cloisters  are  the 
College  gardens,  and  beyond  the  latter,  through  Weston*8 
Yard,  you  come  upon  the  Playing-fields,  where  on  holiday 
evenings,  in  what  is  called  "  Poets'  Walk,"  the  cricketerir 
are  wont  to  take  their  tea. 

The  Chapel,  which  occupies  the  south  side  of  the  largei 
quadrangle,  is  a  noble  structure,  and  of  beautiful  proportions* 
It  was  begun  July  3,  1441,  but  the  date  of  its  completion  i» 
uncertain.   In  1700,  it  was  repaired  and  altered  oonsiderably, 
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finder  tbe  diTection  of  Sir  Oluistoplier  Wren,  who  thought 
proper  to  introduce  many  inappropriate  designs  of  Grecian 
architecture,  to  distiirb  the  ancient  grayestones,  and  to  con- 
oeal  several  of  the  mural  monuments  behind  new  wainscot- 
ing and  an  altarpiece.  Sir  Christopher's  adornments,  how- 
oyer,  are  no  longer  permitted  to  offend  the  eye  and  taste ; 
the  interior  of  the  Chapel  has  lately  undergone  a  complete 
restoration,  at  the  expense  of  the  College  and  of  **  Etonians 
past  and  present,"  and  all  the  unsightly  high  pews,  stalls, 
and  wainscoting  have  been  taken  down.  Upon  entering  by 
the  ante-chapel  we  come  upon  the  last  resting-place  of  Lord 
Wellesley  tind  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  latter,  one  of  the 
Provosts,  and  the  author  of  the  famous  saying  which  he 
desired  to  be  inscribed  upon  his  monument  as  his  only 
epitaph  : — **  Hie  jacet  hujus  sententise  primus  auctor, 
Dispuiandi  prurittia  ecdesiarum  acabies,  Nomen  alias  qusere. ' ' 
The  roof,  of  open  timber,  is  quite  new.  The  seats  are  all  of 
dark  oak,  with  well-cut  poppy-head  terminations ;  and  the 
stalls,  richly  carved,  with  canopies  of  costly  and  exquisite 
workmanship,  have  under  each  a  brass  plate  recording  the 
name  of  the  donor  of  the  stall  itself.  In  the  chancel  is  a 
tessellated  pavement  of  great  beauty,  designed  by  Willement, 
and  above  it  the  splendid  east  window,  erected  some  years 
ago,  at  an  expense  of  near  £3,000,  by  **  present  Etonians." 
lie  little  west  window  was  the  gift  of  the  Eev.  Edward  . 
Coleridge,  a  Fellow  of  Eton,  and  one  of  the  most  honoured 
and  successful  tutors  that  the  College  ever  possessed.  Of 
the  sixteen  stained  glass  windows  of  the  Choir,  fourteen  are 
the  gift  of  the  Eev.  John  Wilder,  one  of  the  Rev.  W.  A. 
Carter,  and  one  was  given,  many  years  ago,  by  subscrip- 
tion among  the  Assistant  Masters.  In  the  ante-chapel  are 
also  coloured  glass  windows  of  great  beauty,  which  were 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Etonians  who  fell  in  the  Crimea. 

The  Upper  School  was  erected,  shortly  after  the  Eestora- 
fcion,  at  the  cost  of  Dr.  Allestree,  Provost  of  Eton,  whose 
integrity  and  disinterested  zeal  put  a  temporary  stop  to 
those  extensive  peculations  by  which  the  governing  members 
had  long  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
community ;  it  forms  the  western  face  of  the  larger  quad* 
Tangle.    The  room  is  capacious  and  finely  proportioned,  and 
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lias  a  liandsome  elevated  desk  for  the  Head  Master,  seats  less 
imposing  for  the  Lower  Masters,  and  forms  for  the  scholars. 
The  Head'Master,  however,  usually  takes  his  division  in  the 
room  behind,  which  contains  the  famous  '*  flogging-block," 
of  painfdl  memory.  Over  the  doorway  of  the  Upper  School- 
room are  busts  of  the  Queen  and  the  I^ce  Oonsort ;  on  each 
side  are  likenesses  of  distinguished  Etonians ;  and  the  wain- 
sooting  all  round  is  covered  with  the  names  of  those  educated 
for  centuries  past  in  Eton  College. 

The  Lower  School,  on  the  north  side  of  the  same  quad- 
rangle—the original  School-room,  in  use  for  all  before  the 
Upper  School  was  built — is  a  room  disproportionately  long 
for  its  height,  having  a  range  of  ancient  oak  arches  on  each 
side,  with  seats  for  the  boys  behind  them.  There  is  an  im- 
probable tradition  that  it  was  the  splendid  College  stables  of 
ancient  days ;  but  the  accepted  account  is  that  Sir  H.  Wotton 
fitted  it  up  with  pillars,  on  which  might  be  painted  pictures 
of  classical  authors  for  ^he  instruction  of  the  students.  The 
woodwork,  however,  appears  older  than  Sir  H.  Wotton's 
times. 

The  College  Library  is  of  spacious  dimensions,  elegantly 
fitted  up,  and  furnished  with  an  extensive  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  books.  It  is  rich  in  MSS.  also,  and  in  autographs 
of  distinguished  persons  who  have  visited  Eton.  Among  its 
numerous  benefactors  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  Pro?ost 
€k)dolphin;  Dr.  Waddington,  Bishop  of  Chichester;  Biohard 
Topham,  Esq. ;  and  Anthony  Storer,  Esq.,  who  bequeathed 
to  it  the  whole  of  his  curious  and  priceless  collection  of  books. 

In  commemoration  of  two  of  these  noble  donations,  the 
authorities  of  the  College  have  caused  the  following  inscrip- 
tions to  be  placed,  the  first  in  the  centre,  and  the  second  in 
the  third  compartinent  of  the  library :— > 

*•  Hot  librot  selectisfimM  cam  unpUsBimA  ohartanim  copiA,  Vir  nfttaUbns  pariter 
•0  literifl  clvns  Bictrdiu  Topham  Vindesorianos,  magno  sno  sampta  et  studio 
comparavit,  Moriensque  Thorns  Roere  Militia,  et  Bicardi  Mead  Archiatrl  lldei 
coimmiBit,  ot  commodo  paUioo  inaenrirent:  Udem  Tiri  pnestaotiaaimi,  teetamenti 
iUiw  Don  immemorea,  tarn  Uhroa  qnam  chartaa  hnjuace  Bibliotheca  inter 
KBIMHAIA.  eaae  Tolaerimt  ▲.!>.  mdccxxxti.*' 

**LibrQa  hoace  peretegantea  Jodioio  auo  sabtOi  neo  medioori  sompto  ondKiM 
oonqniaitoa  Awtanv  Mosbh  Stobbb  de  Purley  ia  agro  Betkienai  Annlge& 
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**  LibersUmn  Artiiim  Coltor  egregins  poeritiae  hto  acte  memor  OoUegio  BUmeiMl. 
Pfe  et  mnniflce  legsvit.  a^.  mdocxoix. 

**  Dona  luM,  mteidia  literanun  palcheirima  Noatnun  erit  grati  commemorare, 
flilelitertneii** 

The  Hall  wliere  the  Collegers  dine,  and,  with  the  exoep- 
.  tion  of  the  elder  sixteen  or  seventeen,  sap  aLso,  is  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  and,  until  yery  reoently,  was  yery  bare 
of  ornament,  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  being  a  coiions  pieoe 
of  antique  tapestry  which  was  attached  to  the  wainscoting 
at  Election  time.  This  Hall  has  lately  been  restored  in  ad- 
mirable style;  the  windows  aboye  l^e  High  Table  filled 
with  stained  glass,  the  wainscoting  remoyed,  tessellated  pave- 
ment laid  down,  &c.  During  the  improvements,  three  large 
fireplaces,  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  foundation,  were 
discovered  b^iind  the  old  woodwork.  On  the  north  side, 
near  the  west  end,  there  was  formerly  to  be  seen  the  follow- 
ing memorial  rudely  engraved :— "  Queen  Elizabeth  ad  nos 
(!)  gave,  October  10,  two  loaves  in  a  ^ess  "  (f.e.,  among  each 
party  of  four),  but  it  has  been  long  erased.  The  Queen  at 
that  time  paid  a  visit  to  Eton,  and  was  complimented  by  a 
provision  of  verses,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Bawlinsonion 
Collection  of  MSS.  at  Oxford.  Some  seventy  years  later  the 
inimitable  Pepys  records  a  journey  he  made  to  Windsor,  and 
particularly  mentions  this  Hall  with  its  pendant  '*£ac- 
ohuses"  or  scrolls  of  verses: — "But,  Lord!  the  prospect 
that  is  in  the  balcone  in  the  Queen's  lodgings,  and  the  ter- 
race and  the  walk,  are  strange  things  to  consider,  being  the 
best  in  the  world  sure.  And  so  took  coach  and  away  to 
Eton.  At  Eton  I  left  my  wife  in  the  coach,  and  he" 
{William  Child,  Mus.  Doc,  organist  of  St.  George's  Chapel] 
"  and  I  to  the  College,  where  aU  mighty  fine.  The  school 
good,  and  the  custom  pretty  of  boys  cutting  their  names 
in  the  shuts  of  the  windows  when  they  go  to  Cambridge,  by 
which  many  a  one  hath  lived  to  see  himself  a  Provost  and 
Fellow  that  hath  his  name  in  the  window  standing.  To  the 
hall,  and  there  find  the  boyB*  verses  de  Feste,  it  being  the 
custom  to  make  verses  at  Shrovetide.  I  read  several,  and 
very  good  they  were — better,  I  think,  than  ever  I  made 
when  a  boy,  and  in  rolls  as  long  and  longer  tiian  the  whole 
hall  by  much.    Here  is  a  picture  of  Yenice  hung  up,  and  a 
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monument  made  of  Sir  H.  Wotton  giying  it  to  the  Ooll^^.^ 
Thence  to  the  porter's,  in  the  absence  of  the  butler,  and  did 
drink  of  the  college  beer,  which  is  yery  good ;  and  into 
the  back  fields  to  see  the  scholars  play;  and  so  to  the 
chapel,"  &c. 

Soon  after  the  late  Bey.  Francis  Hodgson,  B.D.,  became 
ProYost,  he  determined  to  provide  better  accommodation  for 
the  Collegers,  who  till  then  had  slept  in  Long  Chamber, 
Carter's  Chambers,  and  Lower  Chamber,  and  occupied  sit- 
ting-rooms in  the  High  Street  of  Eton.  The  New  Buildings 
then  erected,  allow  a  separate  room  to  each  of  the  elder  fi^ 
out  of  the  seyenty  boys,  and  were  designed  by  Sir  John 
Shaw,  of  Christ's  Hospital.  The  rest  of  the  Collegers  liye 
in  the  upper  half  of  old  Long  Chamber,  the  other  half  being 
diyided  into  studies  for  them  and  rooms  for  four  Upper  boys, 
who  are  supposed  to  look  after  them. 


STATISnGAL  AND  MIS 

L  Constttidum  of  the  CottiMe,  y  '  ^  (  )  i  v 

Eton  College  was  originally  founded  py  HW^VI*.  out 
for  fiye-and-twenty  scholars ;  on  its  final  N^Jg^^^it-e6n^^ 
sisted  of  a  Proyost  1  Head  Master,  1  LweT^aster  or 
Usher,  70  Scholars,  10  Fellows,  10  Chaplains,  10  Clerks, 
16  Choristers,  and  13  Alms  or  Bedesmen.  At  present,  the 
constituent  body  is  formed  of  a  Proyost,  7  Fellows,  a  Head 
Master,  a  Lower  Master,  3  Conducts  or  Chaplains,  12 
Choristers,  10  Lay  Clerks,  70  Scholars,  10  Seryants,  and  10 
Ahnswomen,  who  occupy  the  place  once  held  by  the  Bedes- 
men. 

n.  The  Governing  Body. 

The  Proyost  and  Fellows  constitute  the  administratiye 
body  of  Eton  College,  and  exercise  a  great,  an  almost  abso- 
lute, authority  oyer  ^'d  institution. 

(1)  The  picture  of  yenice  noticed  by  Fepys  st'll  bangs  in  the  Proroet's  Hall, » 
room  in  the  Lodge  adjoining  the  SlectioQ  Chamber. 
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The  statatory  qualificatioiis  of  a  Provost  of  Eton  are,  that 
he  must  be,  or  must  have  been,  a  Fellow  of  Eton  or  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  must  have  been  bom  in  England, 
must  be  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity  or  Doctor  in  Canon  Law,  and 
Master  of  Arts,  in  Holy  Orders,  and  not  less  than  thirty 
years  of  age.^ 

The  duties  of  the  Provost  are  ihoae  ordinarily  assigned  to 
the  head  of  a  collegiate  foundation.  He  has  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  persons  holding  office  in  the  College,  except  the 
Fellows,  and  the  Head  and  Lower  Masters,  who  are  elected 
by  the  Provost  and  Fellows.  He  has  to  exercise  a  general 
superintendence,  and  see  that  every  Member  of  the  College 
fulfils  his  statutable  obligations.  He  is  bound  to  ascertain 
that  the  College  property  is  well  administered,  and  the  re- 
venues duly  applied.  He  is  esc  officio  Rector  of  the  Parish  of 
Eton ;  but  is  not  instituted  to  the  cure  of  souls  within  the 
parish,  and  does  not  receive  the  emoluments  of  the  living, 
which  are  paid  into  the  general  funds  of  the  College.  He 
has  the  care  of  and  affixes  the  Seal  of  the  College  to  all 
deeds,  leases,  &c.,  connected  with  the  establishment.  He 
must  be  present  (unless  inevitably  prevented  by  sickness  or 
other  lawful  impediment)  at  aU  College  meetings  on  im- 
portant business ;  and  he  exercises  a  control,  both  extensive 
and  minute,  over  the  general  management.' 

An  office  of  such  dignity  and  importance  has  naturally 
been  at  all  times  highly  coveted.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  wittily 
besought  Henry  VUE.  to  bestow  the  Provostship  upon  him, 
as  a  living  of  £100  a  year  more  than  encmgh;  and  no  less  a 
man  than  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  after  his  disgrace,  peti- 
tioned James  I.  for  the  same  honourable  preferment. 

The  Fellows  are  elected  by  the  Provost  and  Fellows.  They 
are  usually  Fellows  of  King's,  or  those  who  have  been 
Fellows  of  that  College,  and  they  must  be  of  the  degree  of 

(1)  The  Commissionera  appointed  by  Her  Majesty,  in  1861,  to  inquire  into  the 
Bevenuee  and  Management  of  certain  <3dieges  and  Schools,  reoommend,  in  their 
admirable  Report,  that  the  choice  for  this  distin^inusli^  office  shonld  not  be  limited 
to  men  educated  at  Eton,  or  who  are  in  H(dy  Ordem.  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
extending  the  field,  they  mention  having  been  informed  that  at  the  death  of 
ProToet  Ooodall,  there  were  not  more  than  eight  persons  legally  eligible  for  the 
appointment. 

(2)  Evidence  before  the  Boyal  Cknnmissioners,  vol.  U.,  p.  106. 
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li£.A.  in  Priest's  Orders.    The  practice  for  many  years  has 
been  to  elect  them  from  the  Assistant  Masters. 

The  statutes  of  the  College  enact,  that  from  the  Fellows 
there  shall  be  annually  chosen  :— 

The  Vice-Provostf  whose  duty  is  to  aid  the  Provost  in  the 
superintendence  of  the  church  of  the  College  and  the  church 
of  the  parish,  when  required,  and  to  take  his  place  when 
illness  or  other  lawful  lundrance  obliges  the  Provost  to  be 
absent. 

The  BursarSy  who  have  the  care  of  the  muniments,  deeds, 
leases,  &c.,  who  receive  the  rents,  and  annually  account  for 
the  same  at  the  audit. 

The  PrecentoTy  who  is  responsible  for  the  attendance  and 
general  behaviour  of  the  College  choir. 

The  SacrUty  who  has  charge  of  the  chapel,  the  books,  and 
the  plate  for  the  altar. 

Besides  these  special  duties,  tho  Fellows  are  required  gene- 
rally to  act  with  the  Provost  in  the  management  and  im- 
provement of  the  College  property,  in  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  College,  both  moral  and  fiscal, 
and  to  render  assistance  to  the  establishment  by  every  means 
in  their  power.* 

The  power  exercised  or  possessed  by  the  governing  body 
of  Eton  College  is,  as  we  have  said,  very  great.  Not  only 
are  the  studies,  the  discipline,  the  whole  action  of  the  insti- 
tution entrusted  to  the  autocratic  supervision  of  the  Provost 
and  Fellows,  but  those  gentlemen  have  the  entire  adminis- 
tration of  the  College  funds.  It  has  never  been  stated  that 
the  administrators  of  this  large  property  have  intentionally 
proved  unfaithful  to  their  trust,  but  there  have  undoubtedly 
been  errors  in  their  stewardship  which  seem  to  demand  im- 
mediate remedy.  The  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  prac- 
tice which  has  existed,  time  out  of  mind,  for  the  governing 
body  to  levy  fines  on  the  granting  or  renewal  of  leases,  and 
to  distribute  the  amount  among  themselves.  How  large  a 
proportion  of  the  actual  income  of  the  CoUege  has  thus  been 
diverted  from  the  purposes  to  which  that  income  should  have 
been  applied,  may  be  judged  from  the  &ct  that  no  less  a  sum 
than  £127,700  has  been  received  in  this  way  within  twenty 
(1)  Eridcnce  before  the  Boyal  OommiMionen,  toI.  ii.,  p.  108. 
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yean,  ending  1862.^  The  emoluments  of  the  Proyostship 
now  amount  on  an  average  to  £1,876  a  year;  those  of  a 
Fellowship  from  £801  to  £851  a  year.  But  this  is  exdusive 
of  the  lucrative  ecclesiastical  offices  which  both  Provost  and 
Fellows  are  aUowed  to  hold. 

m.  The  Head  Mcuiter  and  Lower  Master, 

According  to  the  statutes,  the  Head  Master  is  required  to 
teach  and  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  Scholars,  Ohoristers, 
and  aay  others  that  shall  come  for  a  time  to  the  Grammar 
School  to  learn  grammar.  He  is  to  make  no  claim  upon  the 
Scholars,  Choristers,  and  others,  for  instruction  in  grammar. 
He  is  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Provost,  and  may  be 
removed  by  the  Provost  and  Fellows.  Being  thus  amenable 
by  statute  to  the  control  of  the  Provost,  he  can  make  no 
appointment  or  alteration  without  his  sanction. 

At  present,  as  will  be  seen  in  speaking  of  the  School  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  College,  the  management  of  the 
whole  scholastic  arrangements  is  committed  practically  to  the 
Head  Master,  including  the  appointment  and  control  of  the 
Assistant  Masters.  In  him  also,  and  the  Lower  Master,  is 
vested  the  power  of  corporal  punishment. 

The  Lower  Master,  by  statute  xiv. ,  is  ordered  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Provost  and  Fellows.  He  must  be  a  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
if  such  can  convenientiy  be  had,  and  not  in  Holy  Orders. 
His  duties  are  to  assist  the  Head  Master,  and  to  supply  his 
place  in  case  of  his  absence.  He  is  amenable  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Provost  and  Head  Master,  and  requires  their 
sanction  for  the  appointment  of  his  assistants,  and  for  the 
introduction  of  any  changes  which  he  may  deem  desirable.' 

(1)  The  obtenradons  of  the  OommiMionen  upon  this  subject  will  meet  with 
general  approval :  ~ 

^  So  loag  as  the  administraton  of  the  estates  derive  the  chief  part  of  their 
income  from  fines,  it  must  inevitably  be  their  interest,  and  indeed  necessary  to 
their  support,  that  the  estates  should  be  administered  in  a  way  which  is  not  the 
best. 

**  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  beneficial  leases  should  be  discontinued  as 
quickly  as  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  College  will  permit,  and  in  the  mean- 
time we  think  it  desirable  that  sU  fines  to  be  received  hereafter  should  be  brought 
into  the  accounts  of  the  College."— Report,  v<^  i^  p.  104. 

(2)  Evidence  before  the  Boyal  OommiislonerB,  voL  ii.,  p.  109. 
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The  salary  and  emolnments  of  the  Head  Master  and  Lower 
Master  will  be  more  oonyenientl j  shown  in  treating  of  the 
Sohool  which  has  grown  np  aronnd  the  original  foundation. 

IV.  The  Oonduds  or  Chaplaina,  and  ChorUtera. 

The  daily  duty  of  reading  prayers  in  Ohapel  is  divided 
among  three  Conducts  or  Chaplains  (Capellani  c(mductiHi)y 
who  act  likewise  as  curates  of  the  parish  of  Eton.  They  are 
appointed  by  the  Provost,  and  each  receives.  120/.  a  year. 

The  sixteen  Choristers  contemplated  by  the  statutes  were 
placed,  as  regards  board  and  lodging  and  the  supply  of 
clothing,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Sdiolars.  There  are  at 
present  no  Choristers  exclusively  attached  to  Eton  College. 
It  maintains,  jointly  with  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  a 
choir  of  twelve,  each  of  whom  receives  from  Eton  a  gown, 
and  an  allowance  of  bread,  meat,  and  beer,  for  commons ; 
they  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  music  by  a  school- 
master at  Windsor,  who  is  paid  201.  a  year  by  Eton,  and  a 
further  salary  by  the  Windsor  Chapter.^ 

V.  TAe  Lay  Clerks. 

These  officials  receive  12L  a  year  each,  with  an  allowance 
of  bread  and  beer,  and  an  additional  payment  for  attendance 
on  Sundays  and  other  days. 

71.  The  King's  Scholars.^ 

The  Seventy  King's  Scholars,  or  Collegers,  according  to 
the  statutes,  were  intended  to  take  precedence  of  all  others 
educated  in  the  Grammar  School ;  they  were  to  be  present 
at  religious  services,  to  which  only  a  limited  number  of  the 
other  students  were  admitted ;  and  were  provided  with  every- 
thing needful  for  them  in  education,  food,  lodging,  and  dress. 

At  this  time,  a  Foundation  Scholar  is  one  who,  after  strict 
examination,  having  been  chosen  impartially  and  solely  by 
merit,  receives  from  the  College  his  education,  food,  and 
lodging  gratuitously,  or  nearly  so.' 

(1)  Report,  voL  i ,  p.  64. 

(2)  The  ColUgen  took  the  title  of  King's  SchoUtn  by  command  King 
G«orgeni. 

(8)  Evidence,  voL  i.,  p.  109 
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The  Eing*8  Sdholars  are  elected  by  the  Proyost,  Yice- 
FroYost,  and  Head  Master  of  Eton,  and  the  Provost  and  two 
Fellows  (appointed  annually  for  the  purpose)  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  The  statutory  qualifications  of  these 
Scholars  are,  that  they  be  Fauperes  et  Indigentes,  apt  for 
study,  of  good  morals,  and  competently  skilled  in  reading, 
plain-song,  and  grammar.  No  one  is  to  be  elected  who  has 
not  completed  his  eighth,  or  who  has  exceeded  his  twelfth 
year;  unless,  being  under  seventeen,  he  has  made  such 
progress  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  electors,  he  can  be 
made  a  sufficiently  good  grammarian  ("  nisi  judicio  eligen- 
tium,  in  grammatidL  poterit  sufficienter  expediri  '*)  before 
completing  his  eighteenth  year.  Preference  is  given  to 
candidates  bom  on  the  College  estates.  The  possession  of 
lands,  tenements,  and  other  property,  worth  above  five  marks 
a  year,  incurable  disease,  or  mutilation,  or  any  defect  arising 
from  the  candidate's  act  or  fault,  which  would  exclude  from 
Holy  Orders,  illegitimate  birth,  or  birth  out  of  England,  are 
disqualifications.  The  restriction  of  birth  within  the  realm 
of  England  has  been  removed  of  late  years,  and  the  Com- 
missioners wisely  recommend  that  aU  local  preferences  should 
be  abolished ;  and  that  no  boy  should  be  deemed  disquali- 
fied on  account  of  illegitimate  birth  or  of  bodily  imperfe<?- 
tion. 

By  the  statutes  each  Scholar  was  allowed  tenpence  a  week 
for  commons.  A  piece  of  cloth,  of  a  prescribed  price  and 
quantity,  was  to  be  delivered  to  him  at  Christmas,  to  provide 
him  a  gown  for  holiday  and  ordinary  wear  during  the  ensuing 
year ;  and  he  was  entitied  to  such  supply  of  clotlung,  bedding, 
and  other  personal  necessaries,  as  should  not  exceed  in  value 
the  yearly  sum  of  15  shillings. 

Although  the  seventy  Collegers  are  those  for  whom  pri- 
marily and  primordially  Eton  College  as  an  educational 
institution  exists,  they  do  not  appear  until  a  recent  period 
to  have  profited  by  the  general  development  of  the  Founda- 
tion property.  The  advantages  arising  frt)m  the  vastly 
augmented  revenue  were  almost  entirely  monopolised  by  the 
Provost  and  Fellows. 

The  Scholars  were  lodged  in  one  large  chamber  and  three 
smaller  ones,  having  only  one  male  servant  and  a  bed-maker 
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for  about  half  the  day  to  attend  on  them.  There  was  no 
prorision  for  their  moral  saperintendence,  and  yery  little  for 
their  physical  comfort.  No  breakfeist  was  found  for  them ; 
the  dinners,  consisting  of  mutton  only,  were  partaken  of 
without  enjoyment;  and  the  supper  provided  in  hall  at 
eig^t  o'clock  was  so  insufficient,  that  all  the  boys  above  the 
**  Bemoye  *'  were  wont  to  send  out  for  another  supper  for 
themselves.  It  was  usual  for  the  boys  to  hire  rooms  in  the 
town,  where  they  had  breakfast  and  tea,  and  lodged  during 
the  day.  Every  boy  paid  a  certain  sum  to  a  dame,  who 
undertook  to  give  him  a  room  when  he  was  ill,  to  provide 
for  his  washing,  and  to  perform  other  little  necessary  services 
which  he  might  require.  The  expenses  of  a  Colleger  were 
thus  not  much  lees  than  those  of  an  Oppidan,  although  by 
the  statutes  he  was  entitled  to  board,  lodging,  dothing,  and 
education  free  of  charge. 

A  state  of  things  so  foreign  to  the  intentions  of  the  Founder, 
and  so  injurious  to  the  boys,  prevented  many  parents  from 
sending  their  sons  to  the  College;  and  it  has  fi*equently 
happened  that  the  actual  nxmiber  of  Poundationers  did  not 
amount  to  fifty. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  great  and 
progressive  improvement ;  it  began  under  Provost  Hodgson, 
and  has  been  continued  by  his  successors.  Forty-nine  of 
the  seventy  Collegers  have  now  single  rooms;  the  remaining 
twenty-one  were  lodged,  untiL  1861,  in  a  large  room  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  Conduct  and  three  upper  boys ;  and 
each  has  now  a  small  dormitory  partitioned  off  from  the 
others.  There  is  an  Assistant  Master  in  College  whose 
rooms  communicate  with  those  of  the  boys,  who  has  the 
domestic  control  of  them,  and  who  is  responsible,  in  a  great 
degree,  for  their  moral  training.  There  are  also  a  matron, 
and  housekeeper,  and  several  attendants. 

Bread,  butter,  and  milk  are  supplied  for  breakfast  (tea  and 
sugar  may  be  had  at  a  fixed  low  charge),  and  a  supper  at  nine 
o'clock  of  cold  meat,  which,  as  at  dinner,  is  generally  mutton. 
The  dinner  consists  of  roast  mutton  five  days  in  the  week, 
and  of  roast  beef  on  the  other  two,  with  vegetables  and  beer, 
and  with  suet-pudding  and  plum-pudding  on  alternate  Sun- 
days, and  fruit  tarts  in  summer. 
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The  food  supplied  is  ample  in  quantity,  and  the  quality 
and  variety  of  it  have  both  improyed  since  the  Beport  in 
1862. 

Election  of  Scholars  to  Eton. — The  Oollegers  were  formerly 
admitted  by  nomination ;  they  are  now  admitted  by  com- 
petitiye  examination.  The  change  has  had  a  most  salutary 
effect ;  it  has  brought  to  Eton  a  number  of  able  and  iudus- 
trious  boys,  and  the  King's  Scholars  have  become,  intel- 
lectually, the  dlite  of  the  school.^ 

Election  to  Qcholarehip  at  Kinffs, — ^A  main  design  of  the 
Pounder  was  to  make  Eton  a  nursery  for  King's  College  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  annual  election  of  scholars  to  that 
College  is  the  most  important  erent  of  the  year  to  an  Etonian. 
This  election  takes  place  about  the  end  of  July  or  the 
beginning  of  August,  and  is  now  independent  of  the  vacan- 
cies at  King's.  There  are  twenty-four  Eton  Scholarships 
at  King's,  tenable  for  six  years,  and  these  are  being  gradually 
filled  up  at  the  rate  (on  an  average)  of  four  in  the  year. 
Formerly,  a  Colleger  who  succeeded  to  a  Scholarship  at 
King's  was  invariably  elected  a  Fellow  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  before  he  took  his  degree.  This  Fellowship  he  could 
retain  until  he  married  or  was  presented  to  one  of  the  lucra- 
tive livings  in  the  gift  of  the  College.  Hence,  to  "  get 
King's,"  as  it  was  technically  called,  was  estimated  as  worth 
£3,000,  because  it  was  a  sure  provision  for  life.  In  1861, 
however,  the  Cambridge  University  Commissioners  pro- 
pounded an  ordinance  for  the  future  government  of  King's 
College,  by  which  Scholarships  for  a  limited  period  were 
substituted  for  Fellowships  tenable  for  life. 

Endowment  and  Revenue, — ^Eton  College  is  possessed  of 
large  landed  and  other  property,  the  receipts  from  which  at 
the  present  day  amount  to  about  £20,000  per  annum.  The 
property  consists  of  manors,  rectories,  demesne  lands,  farms, 
messuages,  tenements,  pensions,  quit  rents^  and  public 
funds,  a  great  part  of  which  funds  are  held  in  trust  for 
Exhibitions,  &c.  The  probable  accession  to  this  income 
which  might  be  gained  by  running-out  leases  has  been  com- 
puted at  £10,000  a  year. 

(1)  Evidence,  toL  UU  ^  44. 
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CoOegt  LiviTigB.— There  are  not  less  than  forty  eccle- 
siastical benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  College.    Of  these, — 

Four  do  not  exceed  £100  in  Talne— 

Eight  are  above  100  and  do  not  exceed  £300 

Aine        „  200       ^           „            300 

At/14        „  800       „„             400 

Four        ^  400       „„             600 

Two         „  600       „           .,             600 

One  is  abovi  600  and  does  not  exceed  700 

One          „  700       „           „             800 

One         n  800       „           H            000 

One         „  1,000       „          „         i;800. 

The  best  of  these  livings  are  held  by  the  goyeming  body ; 
the  others  they  usually  bestow  on  their  relations  or  Mends 
— an  arrangement  which  is  condemned  by  those  who  would 
reform  ^e  CoU^e;  and,  undoubtedly,  it  exalts  private 
interests  over  those  of  the  College  and  the  community.^ 

Eaqpenditure. — ^The  yearly  expenditure,  indusiye  of  ex- 
penses of  ihanagement,  subscriptions,  and  donations,  and 
of  the  customary  payments  to  the  Froyost  and  Fellows, 
which  form,  boweyer,  but  a  small  part  of  their  actual 
income,  amounts  on  an  ayerage  to  £13,773  per  aTumm. 

We  haye  seen  that  it  has  not  been  the  practice  of  the 
Froyost  and  Fellows  to  bring  the  renewal  fines  into  account, 
or  to  consider  them  as  portion  of  ^e  College  reyenues,  but 
to  diyide  them  in  certain  shares  among  themselyes.  Accord- 
ing to  their  computation,  therefore,  the  annual  surplus 
would  hardly  exceed  £200.' 

Vmtorial  Authority, — ^According  to  tbe  statutes,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  within 
whose  diocesan  jurisdiction  Eton  was  locally  situated,  are 
Joint  Visitors  of  the  College.  The  place  of  the  Bishop  of 
linooln  as  Visitor  has  recently  been  claimed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  the  present  diocesan  of  Eton ;  but  as  the  prac- 
tice of  making  periodical  visitations  has  for  many  years  been 
abandoned,  ti^e  question  between  tbese  dignitaries  is  not 
of  serious  interest  to  the  College.    If  at  Eton  and  else- 

(1)  We  are  utfonned,  howerer,  that  the  preeent  Proroet  has  cAered  the  living 
which  hare  faUen  to  his  gift,  to  those  of  the  Masters  who  have  serred  ten  years. 

(2)  BevQrt,p.69. 
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where  visiiorial  anthority  is  to  acoomplish  any  substantial 
good,  it  should  manifestly  be  vested  in  the  Minister  of 
Education.  The  direct  and  incessant,  though  not  minute 
and  yexatious,  control  of  the  Qoyemment  is  here  indis- 
pensable. 

THE  SCHOOL. 

The  educational  establishment  of  Eton,  like  those  of  Win- 
chester, of  Westminster,  of  the  Charterhouse,  and  of  other 
English  Free  Schools,  is  composed  of  two  classes — Founda- 
tioners and  Non-Foundationers.  The  former,  limited  in 
number,  are  separately  lodged,  separately  boarded,  main- 
tained as  well  as  educated  free  of  charge,  or  at  a  oompara- 
tiyely  small  expense,  and  obtain,  or  haye  the  opportunity 
of  competing  for,  a  further  provision,  more  or  less  valuable, 
when  they  quit  the  SchooL^  The  latter,  without  legal 
restriction  as  to  number,  are  accretions  upon  the  original 
Foundation,  and  consist  of  Boarders  received  by  the  Masters 
and  other  persons  at  their  own  expense  and  for  their  own 
profit,  or  of  pupils  resident  with  their  parents  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  pay  the  same  terms  for  everything  but  board, 
as  the  other  Non-Foundationers. 

In  most  cases  these  independent  scholars,  or  **  Oppidans," 
as  they  are  called  at  Eton,  far  outnumber  the  Collegers. 

The  proportion  subsisting  between  the  two  classes  in  the 
chief  Schools  which  admit  both,  is  shown  by  the  Beport 
of  the  Boyal  Commissioners  to  have  been  in  1862  as 
foUowB : — 

Foondationere.  Non-FoancUUioneiB. 

Eton 70       770 

Wincheater    70       146 

WesUniiuter 40        96 

Harrow    33        449 

Bugby 61       402 

Shrewsbury    26       114 

Chnrterbouae 44       92 

That  the  Founders  of  some  of  these  Schools  contemplated 
the  probability  that  another  class  might  resort  to  them 
besides  the  one  for  which  they  were  chiefly  designed,  there 

(1)  Report,  p.  0. 
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can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Wliile  limiting  the  number  of 
Foundation  Scholars  to  70,  the  Statutes  of  Eton  make  pro- 
Tision  for  the  instruction  in  grammar,  &o.,  of  ^*JU%t  nobilium*^ 
— the  origin  of  the  present  Oppidans — and  of  **piter%  com" 
fMnB(de$y*  whose  special  position  is  not  stated,  but  who 
answer  probably  to  the  pennonarii  at  Westminster,  to  the 
commoners  at  Oxford,  and  to  the  pensioners  at  Cambridge. 
But  the  Founder  of  Eton  could  little  haye  imagined  that  a 
time  would  arriye  when  his  splendid  charity,  so  carefully 
formed,,  constituted,  and  endowed,  should  become  the  sub- 
ordinate adjunct  of  a  grand  patrician  seminary.  Yet  so  it 
is.  "Eton  College  has  become,  in  fact,  an  accessory  to 
Eton  School ;  the  Provost  derives  from  the  School  most  of 
his  dignity ;  and  finds  in  the  direction  of  it  a  great  part  of 
his  employment;  the  Head  Master,  though  beneath  him  in 
rank,  holds  a  position  superior  even  to  his  in  real  import- 
ance ;  the  Fellows  are  retired  Masters,  married  and  bene- 
ficed for  the  most  part,  non-resident  during  three-fourths  of 
the  year,  and  receiving  a  comfortable  income — ^which  they 
feel  justified  in  regarding,  as  the  world  regards  it,  chiefly  in 
the  light  of  a  pension ;  tiie  boys  fill,  and  more  than  fill,  the 
chapel."* 

Arrangement  of  iJie  ScTiooL — ^The  time-honoured  system  of 
six  ascending  Forms,  which  subsists  in  most  of  our  great 
Schools,  still  obtains  at  Eton ;  but  not  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  established — that  of  instruction  in 
SchooL'  For  that  purpose  a  **  Form  "  must  be  of  manage- 
able size,  and  composed  of  boys  nearly  equal  in  proficiency. 

(1)  Beport,  p.  lOL 

(S)  An  interotting  aooofont  of  Eton  about  the  middle  of  the  dxteenth  century, 
showing  the  general  arrangement  of  the  School,  the  discipline  of  the  scholars,  and 
the  booka  studied,  is  presenred  in  a  maniiacript~**ConBUBTUDiNABiUM  Vetus 
eoBOLM  Etovxnbu  **— now  in  Corpus  College,  Cambridge.  It  begins  with  a 
QUemdariMm,  in  which  the  holidays  and  customs  observable  in  each  month  are 
eottmerated.  iVom  this  account  it  is  evident  that  great  encouragement  was  then 
ghrtn  to  Latin  verrijlcation,  and  some  also  to  English,  and  that  the  younger  boys 
were  especially  taught  to  write  well.  The  **  Qnuuetudinarium  "  of  the  months  is 
followed  by  an  epitome  of  the  days*  duties,  which  is  extremely  valuable  from 
the  infonnation  on  the  early  educati(»ial  system  of  the  establishment  which  it 
pcesenu. 

The  bqys  on  the  Foundation,  we  learn,  were  called  at  five  in  the  morning  by  one 
of  the  prvposton  of  the  chamber,  who  at  that  hoar  in  a  loud  voice  cried  out. 
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At  Eton,  to  harmoiiise  with  the  increasing  nnmber  of  the 
pupils,  the  S3rstem  has  undergone  modifications  too  complex 
to  be  easily  intelligible  from  a  -written  description.  In  brief, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  three  upper  Forms  constitute  the 
Upper  School ;  the  three  lower  ones  the  Lower  School.  The 
three  upper  Forms,  after  undergoing  a  gradual  process  of 
division  and  subdiyision,  now  stand  as  follows : — 

{Lower  Bemove. 
Middle  Bemore. 
Upper  Bemore. 


Bemove  | 


-{ 


Lower  Bemore. 
Upper  Bemofve. 

Lower  WyWon [  I*wer  Eemove. 

(^  Upper  Bemove. 


*^^  •- J  Middle  Wvtoton [  Lower  Bemore. 

(.  Upper  Bemove. 

"^  Upper  Diviflkm. 
Sixth. 

^  Atfytte."  While  dreseiiig  themselves  and  making  their  beds  the  boys  repeated 
a  ^ayer  in  alternate  verses.  Each  boy  swept  that  part  of  the  donuitcvy  about  his 
bed,  and  the  prspostor  chose  four  boys  to  collect  the  dirt  into  a  heap  and  remove 
it  The  whole  of  the  boys  then  went  in  a  row  to  wash,  and  afterwards  repaired 
to  the  schooL  At  six  o'clock  the  Under  Master  entered  the  school  and  read 
pimyers.  The  prspoetors  UxA  down  the  names  of  absentees,  and  one  prttpoetor^ 
special  doty  wss  to  examine  the  scholars*  hands  and  faces,  and  report  any  who 
came  unwashed.  The  Head  Master  made  his  appearance  at  seven  o'clock,  and  the 
work  of  taition  began. 

At  this  early  period  of  Eton's  history  the  Sdiod  was  divided  into  seven  Forms. 
The  first  three  were,  as  now,  under  the  control  of  the  Lower  Master,  and  the  others 
were  governed  by  the  Upper  Master.  The  boys  had  dinner  at  11  ▲.!<.,  and  supper 
lit  7  P  JC.  Except  on  particular  occasions,  these  appear  to  have  been  the  only 
meals.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  Latin  composition,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
and  the  practice  of  convening  in  Latin  was  sedulously  cultivated.  Friday  was 
flogging  day. 
/  The  list  of  authors  read  in  the  varions  Forms  deserves  notice.  In  addition  to  several 
elementary  treatises,  the  Lower  School  read  Terence,  Select  Epistles  of  Cicero, 
Lucian's  Dialogues,  and  JEaop^B  Fables.  The  Fourth  Form  read  Terence,  Ovid's 
Tristia,  and  the  Epigrams  of  Martial,  Catullus,  or  Thomas  More.  The  Fifth  Form 
read  Justin,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Valerius  Maximus,  Floras,  Cicero's  Letters, 
and  Horace.  Among  the  books  read  by  the  boys  in  the  two  highest  Forms  are 
mentioned  Cicero  De  Offlciis  and  De  Amicitifi,  Virgil,  Lucan,  and  the  Oreek  Oram* 
mar.  From  the  fact  that  only  boys  in  the  hi^est  class  used  the  Oreek  Grammar, 
it  is  inferred  that  the  Lucian  and  JEaop  among  the  Lower  School  books  were 
translations.  The  study  of  Greek,  though  eagerly  prosecoted  a  few  yeaza  after* 
wards,  had  at  that  period  made  but  little  progress. 
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!rhere  are  thus,  in  hct,  eleven  Forms  or  subdiyisions  of 
Forms  in  the  Upper  School,  and  the  boy  who  advances  regur 
larly  from  the  bottom  makes  ten  steps  to  reach  the  top, 
each  step  marking,  in  theory  at  least,  a  grade  of  proficiency. 
The  Form  and  Beonove  in  which  a  boy  is,  denotes  his  stage 
of  advancement  and  his  rank  in  the  School ;  but  the  Form 
first,  and  then  the  Bemoves,  have  gradually  grown  too 
large  to  be  handled  by  a  single  Master,  and  it  has  been 
thought  better,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  in  School,  to 
distribute  the  whole  mass  afresh,  without  disturbing  the 
organisation  just  described,  into  groups  of  manageable  size, 
called  ''  Divisions,"  each  of  whidi  has  a  Master  of  its  own. 
The  Division  in  which  a  boy  is,  indicates  the  Master  by 
whom  he  is  taught.  There  are  now  nineteen  divisions  in 
the  Upper  School.  The  number  of  boys  in  each  Division  is 
as  foUowB : — 

First    , 32    Head  Master. 

Second-Fourth  each  86)pj,^p 

Fifth-Tenth each  41) 

Seventh— Fourteenth... each  46    Remove. 

Fifteenth— Nineteenth,  each  87    Fourth  Fono« 

The  three  other  Forms  will  be  considered  presently  in 
speaking  of  the  Lower  School,  which  for  most  practical  pur- 
poses is  distinct  irom  the  Upper. 

Admissum, — As  a  rule,  no  boy  is  admitted  to  the  Upper 
School  after  14  years  of  age.  Before  being  admitted  to  that 
School,  a  boy  has  to  pass  an  examination,  consisting  of  easy 
translations  from  English  into  Latin,  prose  and  verse,  and 
from  Greek  and  Latin  into  English.  Through  the  ill-pre- 
pared condition  in  which  parents  too  often  send  their  boys 
to  School,  the  standard,  though  very  low,  not  unfrequentiy 
proves  beyond  the  mark  of  the  candidates.  When  this  is 
the  case,  the  rejected  ones  usually  enter  through  the  Lower 
School — ^which  admits  any  boy  who  can  read — and  after  a 
period  rise  into  the  Upper  School  when  past  the  age  at  which 
they  could  originally  have  entered  there.  This  evasion  of 
the  regulation  for  admission  into  the  Upper  School  is  pro- 
ductive of  much  mischief,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  ere 
long  be  remedied. 

Oovemment  qfthe  Schools — The  general  government  of  the 
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whole  ScHool,  Upper  and  Lower,  is  Tested  in  the  Head 
Master,  sabject  to  the  control  of  the  Proyost.  The  goyem- 
xnent  of  the  Lower  School,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Pro- 
vost, is  delegated  to  the  Lower  Master.  The  discipline  and 
classical  instruction  of  the  Upper  School  are  shared  by  the 
Head  Master  with  seventeen  assistants ;  the  Lower  Master, 
with  four  assistants,  having  the  like  charge  of  the  Lower 
School. 

The  Head  Master  is  by  the  statutes  to  be  a  Master  of  Arts, 
**if  such  can  be  procured  conveniently,"  sufficiently  in- 
structed in  grammar  and  experienced  in  teaching,  unmajried, 
and  not  holding  ecclesiastical  preferment  within  seven  miles 
of  Eton.  He  is  not  required  to  be  a  clergyman,  nor  to  have 
been  educated  at  Eton,  but  practically  he  is  always  both  the 
one  and  the  other.  In  his  case,  as  in  that  of  the  Fellows, 
the  requisition  of  celibacy  has  become  obsolete. 

Emoluments  of  the  Head  Master, — ^The  statutory  emolu- 
ments of  the  Head  Master  consisted  of  an  annual  stipend 
of  24  marks  or  £16,  with  the  same  commons,  livery,  and 
lodgings  as  a  Fellow.  He  actually  receives  from  the  College 
£219  a  year,  and  has  a  house  within  the  College  precincts, 
rent  free.  He  receives  also  an  annual  payment  of  six 
guineas  from  every  boy  (except  King's  Scholars),  an  entrance 
fee  of  five  guineas  from  every  boy  in  the  Upper  School,  and 
a  leaving  present  from  every  boy  in  the  Fifth  or  Sixth  Form, 
except  King's  Scholars.  His  income  is  liable,  however,  to 
certain  deductions.  He  pays  a  stipend  of  £50  to  the  senior 
Assistant  Classical  Master,  and  £44  2s,  to  each  of  the  others, 
and  some  other  sums  for  classical  and  mathematical  teach- 
ing, about  £15  for  examinations,  and  about  £350  for  prize 
books.  On  tiie  whole,  his  gross  receipts  during  the  five 
years  ending  with  1861,  average  £5,744;  his  net  receipts, 
£4,491.    His  net  receipts  for  the  year  1861  were  £4,572  6<.» 

The  Head  Mastet^s  Duties  and  Pouters, — ^In  addition  to  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  Upper,  and  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent of  the  Lower  School,  the  Head  Master  takes  the  whole 
work  of  the  First  Division,  comprising  from  30  to  40  boys. 
It  is  his  province  also,  at  the  three  annual  examinations, 
technically  called  **  trials,"  to  set  all  the  papers,  except  those 
(1)  Beport,  p.  78. 
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in  arithmetio  and  mathematics,  and  to  supervise  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  work  done.  He  assists,  likewise,  in  the  *'  in- 
termediate examination  of  the  King's  Scholars,  and  again 
at  the  election  trials  of  those  scholars.  To  him,  practically, 
are  committed  the  management  of  the  entire  School, 
and  the  special  care  of  the  Foundation  Scholars,  as  well  as 
the  appointment  and  control  of  the  Assistant  Masters.  In 
him  also,  and  the  Lower  Master,  are  Tested  the  power  of 
corporal  punishment,  and  the  authority  of  the  executiye  as 
regards  the  discipline  of  the  boys. 

The  power  of  the  Head  Master  is,  howeyer,  much  less 
absolute  than  it  appears,  since  he  is  always  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Proyost,  a  control  which  is  applied  not  only 
to  matters  of  real  importance,  but  is  often  exerciBed  in  oases 
of  apparently  yery  trivial  moment.  No  holiday  or  hal£- 
holiday  can  be  given,  no  alteration  of  the  School  hours  made, 
no  new  school-book,  not  even  a  new  edition  of  an  old  one, 
can  be  introduced  without  the  Proyost*s  sanction.  There  is 
a  conflict  of  opinion  among  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  on 
the  question  whether  or  not  this  control  operates  beneficially 
to  the  School.  The  general  feeling  seems  to  be  that  the  Head 
Master  ought  to  haye  free  scope  in  questions  of  detail  and  in 
the  ordinary  administration  of  the  School,  but  that  he  should 
not  be  absolutely  imcontrolled. 

ikmne  of  Studies. — Until  the  year  1851  the  instruction  at 
Eton  was  exclusiyely  classical;  it  is  now  almost  entii^ly 
classical  and  mathematical,  though  predominantly  classical. 
From  resident  or  non-resident  teachers,  boys  who  are  willing 
to  giye  up  their  play-hours  for  the  purpose,  and  who  have 
parents  vnUing  to  pay  for  the  instruction,  may  learn  French, 
Oerman,  Italian,  drawing,  and  music.  But  as  these 
accomplishments  are  not  obligatory,  and  form  no  part  of 
the  passport  to  academical  distinctions,  the  great  mass  of 
boys  leave  Eton  without  haying  acquired  there  any  one  of 
them.^ 

Classical  Teaching, — ^The  classical  tuition  at  Eton  divides 

itself  into  two  branches — teaching  in  School,  and  teaching 

out  of  School — and  the  large  proportion  the  latter  bears  to 

the  former  constitutes  the  diief  peculiarity  of  the  Eton  sys- 

(1)  Beport.  p.  74. 
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tern.  Every  Assistant  Master  has  a  share  in  this  double 
teaching — ^in  School,  as  a  Master  in  charge  of  a  Division ;  out 
of  School,  as  a  tutor — and  every  boy  stands  in  a  double  rela- 
tion to  his  tutor  and  to  the  Master  of  his  Division ;  so  that, 
except  during  the  short  time  which  he  passes  in  the  School 
division  of  which  his  tutor  has  the  charge,  he  has  two  minds 
applied  to  his  education  at  almost  every  point  in  his  School 
life.' 

Clamcal  Work  in  School, — ^The  work  in  School  is  limited 
to  construing  and  to  repeating  passages  learnt  by  heart  from 
Qreek  and  Latin  poets.  Including  the  time  spent  in  show- 
ing up  compositions  previously  corrected  by  the  tutor,  a  boy 
is  in  School  on  an  average  about  two  hours  and  a  half  on  a 
whole  school-day.  A  lesson  usually  occupies  from  thirty- 
five  to  fifty  minutes.  The  large  amount  of  repetition  and  of 
Latin  verse  composition,  and  the  sameness  and  narrow  range 
of  the  reading  in  Form  are,  by  many,  thought  to  be  objec- 
tionable features  in  Eton  school- work.  Another  peculiarity 
against  which  a  great  deal,  but  in  favour  of  which  very  little 
can  be  said,  is  the  use  of  extract-books  instead  of  the 
original  works  whence  the  extracts  are  taken.  An  obvious 
objection  to  this  practice  is,  that  it  must  enfeeble  the  interest. 
To  a  boy,  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  read  in  its  integrity,  has 
all  the  fascination  of  a  romance.  What  comparable  delight 
can  he  derive  from  the  disjecta  membra  of  such  a  work  ? 

Work  in  Pttpil-^room, — Every  boy  at  Eton  must  have  a 
tutor  (who  is  usually  selected  by  his  parent),  and  every 
lesson  construed  in  School  before  the  Division  Master  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  construed  previously  with  the  tutor.  The  time 
token  in  construing  before  the  tutor  is  stated  to  average  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes  a  lesson. 

Another  part  of  the  tutor's  duty  is  to  correct  his  pupil's 
exercises  before  they  go  to  the  Master  in  School.  To  correct 
in  detail  is  the  business  of  the  one,  and  it  takes  up  about  a 
fourth  of  his  working  hours ;  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
exercise  and  see  whether  it  is  treated  generally  in  the  way 
intended,  is  the  duty  of  the  other.' 

By  this  system  it  is  manifest  that  a  boy  may  either  work 
very  hard  at  Eton,  or  scarcely  work  at  aU.  If  disposed  to 
(I)  Beport,  p.  75.  (2)  Report,  p.  77. 
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be  indolent,  he  need  not  do  more  than  prepare  with  his 
tutor,  in  the  most  meagre  and  mechanical  way,  the  lesson  of 
the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  he  can,  if  he  chooses,  immensely 
extend  the  range  of  his  studies  and  march  rapidly  on  in  a 
particular  direction.^ 

In  addition  to  preparing  his  pupils  for  their  work  in  School 
and  correcting  their  exercises,  the  tutor  has  also  to  do  with 
them  what  is  called  '*  private  business."  This  consists  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  reading,  independent  of  the  school- work, 
on  subjects  chosen  by  the  tutor.  The  practice  appears  to 
haye  grown  up  by  degroes,  in  order  to  supplement  the 
scanty  course  of  instruction  to  which  the  boy  was  confined 
in  School.  The  School  taught  him  only  Homeric  Greek ; 
his  tutor  only  prepared  him  for  his  work  in  8chool ;  and 
neither  his  master  nor  his  tutor  gave  him  any  religious  in- 
struction. If  his  parents  desired  that  he  should  haye  any, 
or  that  he  should  learn  the  language  of  the  Athenian  drama-  i 
tists,  orators,  philosophers,  and  historians,  or  to  write  : 
iambics  and  Greek  prose,  he  had  to  obtain  and  pay  for  pri-  , 
Tate  tuition.  As  this  additional  instruction  was  necessary, 
the  private  business  became  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  extra 
payment  for  it  indispensable.  Ten  guineas  a  year  were  thus 
added  to  the  School  charges,  and  about  two  hours  a  week  to 
the  work.* 

AppointmerUy  Qualific^UumSf  and  EmolumenU  of  Clamcal 
Assistant  Masters, — ^Until  lately,  the  number  of  pupils  whom 
a  tutor  might  take  was  unlimited ;  but  forty  is  now  con- 
sidered to  be  as  many  as  any  man  can  fisurly  manage.  The 
tutors  are  the  Classical  Assistant  Masters,  each  of  whom, 
besides  the  share  which  as  Master  of  a  Division  and  as  tutor 
he  has  to  take  in  the  teaching  of  the  School,  has  also  in  his 
turn  to  attend  at  chapel  and  to  call  the  lower  boys  at  absence, 
to  assist  in  maintaining  order  and  discipline  out  of  School,  and 
to  take  charge  of  a  dame*s  house.  These  Assistant  Masters 
are  appointed,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Provost,  by 
the  Head  Master,  who  has  also  the  power  of  removing  them. 
It  has  been  an  invariable  custom  to  appoint  Eton  men; 
and,  until  a  recent  period,  men  who  were  Fellows  of  King's 
or  who  had  been  Foundation  Scholars  at  Eton.    Every 

(1)  B«port,  p.111.  (2)  Beport,  p.  77 
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Gassical  Assistant  Master  receiyes,  as  such,  only  forty- 
two  guineas  a  year  from  the  Head  Master  for  his  work  in 
School.  As  tutor,  however,  he  is  paid  ten  guineas  by  each 
pupil,  and  twenty  guineas  from  each  private  pupil  who  does 
not  board  in  his  house.  If  he  has  a  boarfling-house,  he 
receiyes  £120  from  each  boy,  this  sum  including  the  charges 
for  board  and  tuition.  The  payment  for  a  King's  Scholar  is 
always  ten  guineas,  and  to  him  the  tutor  cannot  refuse  to 
give  phyate  business;  the  King's  Scholars  are,  therefore, 
distributed  among  the  tutors  by  private  arrangement.^ 

Mathematical  Teaching,  Status  and  Emoluments  of  Mathe- 
matical Masters. — ^There  appears  to  have  been  no  mathe- 
,  matical  teaching  at  Eton  prior  to  the  year!  836,  when  Mr. 
S.  Hawtrey  received  permission  tor"giv«  luatWmatical  in- 
struction to  those  boys  whose  parents  wished  them  to  learn. 
Subsequently,  Mr.  Hawtrey  built  a  Mathematical  School 
at  Ids  own  cost,  on  groimd  leased  to  him  by  the  College, 
and  procured,  by  degrees,  several  Assistants.  It  was  not, 
however,  before  166 1 ,  that  mathematics  were  admitted  into 
the  regulajuEQi^i'  too*  School,  and  Mr.  Hawtrey  was  made 
Mathematical  Assistant  Master;  an  appointment  which 
placed  him  in  the  same  rank  as  the  Classical  Assistants. 
His  own  Assistants,  however,  did  not  share  in  his  elevation, 
but  since  the  publication  of  the  Beport,  their  position  has 
been  in  several  respects  improved. 

The  emoluments  of  the  Mathematical  Assistants  are  derived 
partly  from  the  pa3rment  of  four  guineas  made  by  every  boy 
in  the  School,  partly  from  private  teaching,  and  partly  from 
the  profits  of  boarding.  Of  the  Mathematical  Fee  Fund, 
increased  by  a  payment  of  £150  per  annum  made  by  the 
College  for  the  instruction  of  the  seventy  King's  Scholars, 
the  Mathematical  Assistant  Master,  Mr.  S.  Hawtrey,  who 
has  certain  charges  to  provide  for,  receives  eleven-twentieths; 
the  remaining  nine-twentieths  are  divided  in  different  pro- 
portions among  six  of  the  seven  Assistants.  A  yearly  sum 
of  £123  is  also  paid  by  the  Head  Master  and  ^e  Mathe- 
matical Assistant  Master  for  the  seventh.  By  the  aid  of 
fees  derived  from  giving  extra  mathematical  instruction, 
the  Assistants  contrive  to  increase  their  slender  income,  but, 
(1)  Beport,  p.  80. 
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after  aQ,  it  is  inadequate  to  their  reqnirements  and  position, 
and  contrasts  yery  strikingly  with  the  emoluments  received 
by  the  Classical  Assistants. 

Arrangement  of  the  School  for  Mathemattcs, — The  time 
devoted  to  Mathematical  teaching  at  EtonJaJ^ree  hours  a 
week  ihrougnout  the  School,  besides  an  exercise  between 
^ch  lesson.  These  three  hours  were  added  to  the  work  in 
1851,  by  ctiminiahing  the  number  of  weekly  half-holidays 
and  doing  away  with  the  whole  holidays.  In  the  **  trials" 
or  examinations  for  Bemoyes,  the  highest  mai'ks  in  mathe- 
matics are  allowed  one-fifth  of  the  value  assigned  to  the 
highest  marks  in  classics.  A  boy's  advance  in  the  Mathe- 
matical School  is  regulated,  on  the  whole,  though  not  exactly 
regulated,  by  his  advance  in  the  Classical  School,  and  a  good 
mathematician  may  be  kept,  during  the  most  of  his  time  at 
School,  in^d^thematical  Classes  much  inferior  to  him,  unless 
he  happens  also  to  be  a  good  classic.  TT^ft  Tnafhematical 
reading  of  an  average  boy  extends  to  the  first  part  o? 
Cglenso's  Algebra  and  four  books  of  Euchd.  A  fair  num- 
ber are  said  to  read  Trigonometry ;  a  few  advance  to  Conic 
Sections,  treated  Geometrically,  and  fewer  to  Analytical 
Qeometry,  which  is  the  highest  point. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  work  in  the  Mathematical 
School,  which  is  general  and  obligatory,  the  Mathematical 
Masters  are  permitted,  as  was  previously  observed,  to  give 
private  tuition  to  boys  whose  parents  desire  it,  at  an  extra 
charge  of  ten  guineas  a  year.  For  this  the  pupil  gets  three 
hours'  extra  lessons,  the  three  hours  being  deducted  from 
his  play-time. 

History  and  Geography, — ^History  and  Geography,  ancient 
and  modem,  are  taught  only  in  the  Divisions  below  the  Fifth 
Form.  Each  Master  in  the  Fourth  Form  and  **Bemove" 
chooses  for  his  division  what  book  and  what  portion  of 
history  he  thinks  proper,  and  afterwards  reports  what  he 
has  set  to  the  Head  Master.  The  elements  of  Modem 
History  are  regularly  taught  in  the  Lower  School.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  Upper  School  the  subject  is  changed 
from  Modem  History  to  Ancient ;  and  although  lessons  are 
set  commonly  in  the  Fourth  Form,  and  more  rarely  in  the 
**  Bemove^"  yet  so  soon  as  these  forms  are  passed,  all  direct 
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instraction  ceases,  find  boys  are  left  to  the  mducement 
supplied  by  examinations,  and  the  opportunities  given  by 
boliday-ta^,  to  continue  and  extend  their  reading.  On 
the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  subject,  though 
not  neglected,  is  neither  regularly  taught  nor  strongly 
encoxuraged.^ 

Modem  Languages* — ^The  general  scale  of  proficiency  in 
Modem  Languages,  and  tbe  model  in  which  they  are  taught 
at  Etr^n,  the  best  authorities  allow,  are  not  satisfactory. 
Gorman  and  Italian,  for  the  reasons  aboye  adverted  to,  are 
almost  wholly  neglected.  No  improvement  in  this  respect 
can  be  hoped  for  until  the  study  is  introduced  into  the 
regular  curriculum  of  the  School.  At  present  it  involves 
an  extra  expense  to  the  parents,  and  a  sacrifice  of  some 
hours  of  play  to  the  boy.  Being  excluded  from  the  school- 
work,  and  not  allowed  to  assist  a  scholar's  rise  in  the  School, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  boys  should  look  upon  the  study 
of  Modem  Languages  as  of  little  importance,  and  should 
pursue  it  with  indifference. 

Naiural  Science, — Physical  Science  is  not  taught  at  Eton, 
but  lectures  are  deHvered  onc^  a  week  during  the  two  winter 
school-times,  by  men  of  eminence,  on  scientific  subjects. 
At  the  end  of  each  lecture  some  questions  are  proposed,  to 
which  those  who  choose  to  do  so  prepare  written  answers, 
for  the  best  of  which  a  prize  is  given ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
course  questions  are  again  proposed,  to  be  answered  from 
recollection. 

Mxisic  and  Drawing, — ^Music  is  now  taught  regularly  to 
all  the  boys  in  the  Lower  School. 

For  Drawing,  a  room  has  been  fitted  up  with  models,  and 
there  is  a  skilful  Drawing  Master,  who  gives  instruction  in 
artistic,  not  elementary,  drawing.  Practical  Geometry  and 
Military  Plan-drawing  are  taught  in  the  Mathematical 
School  to  any  one  desirous  to  learn. 

The  Lower  School. — ^The  three  Lowest  Forms,  it  will  be 
remembered,  constitute  the  Lower  School  at  Eton.  This 
School  is  arranged  for  teaching  in  five  divisions,  and  is 
taught  by  the  Lower  Master,  toid  four  Assistants  appointed 
by  himself,  with  the  approval  of  the  Provost  and  Head 
(1)  Beport,  p.  84. 
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Master.  The  Assistant  Masters  liaye  always  been  chosen 
from  the  TJniyersities,  and  are  always  Eton  men. 

Besides  these  five  Masters  employed  in  classical  tuition, 
Mr.  S.  Hawtrey,  with  seven  assistants,  giyes  instruction  in 
arithmetic,  writing,  and  dictation ;  so  that  the  proportion 
of  Masters  to  boys  is  much  greater  than  in  the  Upper  SchooL 

The  Lower  Master — ^the  oitiaritu,  or  usher  of  the  ancient 
Grammar  School — ^has  the  general  management  of  the  Lower 
School,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Proyost.  He  receives 
as  salary  from  the  College  £78  16s,,  with  a  trifling  allow- 
ance of  bread  and  beer.  He  also  receives  four  guineas  as 
entrance  fee,  and  six  guineas  annually,  from  each  Oppidan 
in  the  Lower  School,  which  charges  are  doubled  in  the  case 
of  noblemen's  sons  and  baronets.  He  pays  to  each  of  his 
Classical  Assistants  £30  a  year.  He  keeps  a  boarding-house, 
and  is  tutor  to  his  own  boarders,  each  of  whom  pays  him 
£130,  instead  of  £120,  the  customary  charge  for  a  boy  in  a 
tutor's  house. 

Hardly  any  age  is  considered  too  early,  nor  any  age 
(under  fourteen)  too  late  for  admission  to  the  Lower  School. 
Boys  are  admitted  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  read ;  and 
they  do  enter,  not  imfrequently,  at  seven  years  of  age. 
Their  number  varies  much.  Between  1812  and  1833  it 
ranged  from  79  to  37  ;  between  1834  and  1839,  from  22  to 
11  ;  it  has  since  risen  considerably,  and  in  1861  was  99. 
These  figures,  it  should  be  noticed,  are  taken  from  the  lists 
published  at  election,  a  period  when  the  Lower  School  is 
not  at  its  frillest.  The  highest  number  in  each  year  since 
1857  inclusive,  has  never  fallen  below  100,  and  was  in  1859, 
139;  in  1861,  121 ;  and  in  1862  it  reached  to  140. 

The  studies  of  the  Lower  School  are  thus  described  by  a 
late  Master,  Mr.  Carter : — 

**  The  iTstem  of  teaching  in  the  Lower  Schod  does  not  neoeeearOy  comprise 
mnj  modern  language,  the  subjects  being  Bible  history,  classics,  geography,  Euglish 
history,  arithmetio,  writing,  dictation,  so  arranged  that  classics,  writing,  or  dicta- 
tion are  the  subjects  ot  three  days  in  each  week,  while  hist<»y,  or  geography  and 
arithmetic  are  taught  on  the  otherthree;  all  of  these  form  thesubjects  of  exami- 
nation twice  a  year,  when  the  papers  for  each  Form  are  set  from  the  porti<Hia  of 
irork  done  by  each  Form  since  the  last  examination,  and  looked  over  by  the  Lower 
Master,  with  the  single  exception  of  arithmetic ;  the  places  are  determined  by  him 
according  to  a  boy*a  profldency  in  each  subject,  arithmetic  bearing  a  ^oportioo  of 
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one-fifth  to  the  rest  of  the  woiic :  theee  are  the  oxdinary  examinfttions  according 
to  which  boys  rise  from  one  Form  to  another  twice  a  year.  A.  deserving  boy  may 
at  any  time  be  inromoted  on  the  joint  recmnmendation  of  the  Master  of  the  divi- 
sion and  of  the  tutor,  a  case  which  repeatedly  happens ;  as,  for  instance,  six  boys 
were  sent  from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper  School  at  various  times  during  the  interval 
between  election  and  Christmas.  Should  there  be  any  difference  of  opinion, 
which  seldom  exists,  between  the  Master  and  tutor,  the  Lower  Master  would  ex- 
amine the  boy  himself,  and  fix  his  proper  position.  This  system,  which  has  been 
changed  and  enlarged  during  the  last  three  years,  works  well,  and  does  not  seem 
to  require  further  change  as  regards  the  present  subjects.'' 

The  Lower  School  boys  prepare  their  lessons  in  pupil- 
room,  and  their  hours  of  work  are  many  more  than  those  in 
any  part  of  the  Upper  SchooL  "While  the  holidays  are  so 
numerous  at  Eton,  this  dose  occupation  may  not  be  prac- 
tically injurious;  but,  should  the  time-table  be  recon- 
structed, some  provision  will,  no  doubt,  be  made  to  afford 
the  Lower  School  due  opportunities  for  healthy  recreation. 

Fromotiony  Exhibiti<m8y  ScJiolarahtpa,  dkc, — ^It  is  admitted 
that  the  most  important  stimulant  to  exertion  which  any 
School  can  apply,  is  a  proper  system  of  promotion.  By 
that  of  Eton  we  haye  seen  a  boy  gets,  as  a  rule,  two  steps  or 
**  Removes  **  in  every  year.  One  he  obtains  as  a  matter  of 
course,  without  examination,  the  other  he  obtains  through 
an  examination  called  **  trials,"  so  little  difficult  that  it  is 
ignominious,  as  it  is  almost  impossible,  to  fail.  The  *'  trials '' 
are  so  fax  competitive  that  a  boy  who  docs  well  in  them 
takes  a  higher  place  within  his  Bemove,  though  he  does  not 
advance  the  quicker  in  the  School.  On  a  recommendation 
from  his  tutor  and  the  Master  of  his  Division,  a  boy  may 
offer  himself  for  a  double  Bemove ;  he  is  then  examined,  not 
with  the  boys  of  his  own  Bemove,  but  with  those  of  the 
next  above  it ;  and  if  he  beats  two-thirds  of  them,  he  is 
transferred  to  it,  and  rises  with  it,  thereby  gaining  two 
steps  in  the  School  at  once.  These  examinations  go  on 
until  the  boy  is  landed  in  the  Upper  Fifth ;  after  which  he 
rises  by  seniority  above  it,  if  he  be  an  Oppidan.  The  King's 
Scholars  have,  about  a  year  afterwards,  an  examination  of 
some  severity,  which  determines  their  place  in  College.  Li 
addition  to  the  trials,  there  is  an  examination  of  each  Divi- 
sion, called  "  Collections,"  at  the  end  of  every  term,  as  to 
work  done  in  school-time.    The  boys  are  classed  in  colleo- 
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tioDB,  but  the  distindion  wluch  each  gains  is  only  honorary, 
and  does  not  affect  his  place  in  the  School,  except  that  a 
"  class  **  gained  in  it,  whether  in  Classics  or  Mathematics,  is 
carried  to  his  credit  at  the  next  examination. 

The  Scholarships  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  are  appro- 
priated to  the  King's  Scholars,  and  the  examination  for 
them  turns  entirely  npon  the  school-work  of  the  previous 
year,  with  Greek  and  Latin  Composition  in  prose  and  verse, 
Mathematics  and  Arithmetic.  The  Newcastle  Scholarship 
is  open  to  boys  in  the  Sixth  Form,  in  the  Upper  Division  of 
the  Fifth,  and  to  those  in  the  Middle  Division  who  will 
leave  School  before  the  next  examination.  The  Tomline 
prize  of  £30,  in  books,  for  Mathematics,  is  open  to  the 
whole  School,  as  also  is  the  late  Prince  Consort's  prize  for 
Modem  Languages.  The  prizes  for  Declamation,  and  the 
first  Holiday  Task  prize,  are  confined  to  the  King's  Scholars. 
The  second  Holiday  Task  prize,  founded  by  the  Assistant 
Masters,  is  open  to  the  six  first  Divisions  of  the  Fifth  Form. 
There  are  two  prizes  for  English  Essays ;  one  left  by  Mr. 
Bichards,  one  given  by  the  Head  Master,  open  to  the  two 
first  Divisions  of  the  School.  A  "  Latin  Essay,"  foimded 
by  Mr.  Bichards,  open  to  voluntary  competition  for  the  first 
seventy  boys.  A  prize  given  by  the  Assistant  Masters  for 
proficiency  in  Mathematics,  open  to  the  Fifth  Form.  A 
prize  for  the  best  piece  of  P^xwse,  and  one  for  the  best  copy 
of  Verses  done  during  the  school-time  in  the  First  Division. 
A  book  is  given  by  the  Head  Master  to  each  boy  on  the 
third  occasion  of  an  exercise  sent  up  by  the  Classicid  Master 
under  whom  he  is  at  School ;  the  same  in  the  case  of  the 
Mathematical  School,  and  to  each  boy  whose  name  stands 
fiirst  in  the  collections  of  his  Division. 

There  are  other  Scholarships  in  the  gift  of  the  Provost  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  Provost  and  the  Head 
Master  of  Eton,  confined  to  King's  Scholars.  These  are 
awarded  without  examination,  but  are  usually  given  to  the 
best  of  those  who  have  fSEuled  to  get  the  scholarships  at 
Bong's. 

Moral  Training  and  General  Discipline  of  iJie  School, — ^It  is 
the  duty  of  a  tutor  to  exercise  a  general  moral  superin* 
tendenoe  over  each  of  his  pupils.    If  he  boards  at  a  dame's 
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.or  at  a  Mathematical  Master's,  the  extent  of  the  tutor's 
responsibility  is  still  in  theory  the  same ;  though  what  may 
be  called  the  domestic  saperintendence  of  the  boy  neces- 
sarily falls,  in  that  case,  to  the  person  in  whose  house  he 
resides.  This  relation,  which  begins  when  a  boy  first  enters 
Eton,  and  subsists  during  the  whole  time  that  he  remains 
there,  places  him  imder  the  guardianship  of  one  person 
whose  duty,  at  least  in  theory,  is  to  watch  the  development 
of  his  mental  powers,  the  rise  and  growth  of  moral  tenden- 
cies, to  win  his  afifections  and  thus  exercise  a  control  oyer 
his  character,  to  communicate  freely  with  his  parents,-  to 
protect  him  wheneyer,  from  misunderstanding  or  misappre- 
hension, he  may  be  liable  to  be  hardly  judged  or  pimished, 
and  to  inculcate,  as  occasions  ofiTer,  hi^  principles  of 
thought  and  action.^ 

This  institution  has  grown  up  by  degrees,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  yariously  modified  forms  in  other  great  Schools. 
At  Eton,  the  highest  yalue  is  attached  to  it;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  in  a  School  of  such  magnitude,  it  is,  when 
properly  carried  out,  of  especictl  service.* 

Monitorial  Pouters, — Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  moni- 
torial or  prefect  system  at  Eton ;  the  Sixth  Form,  and,  in 
particular  cases,  the  Upper  boys  in  the  Fifth,  are  empowered 
to  punish  breaches  of  discipline  by  setting  impositions,  or 
by  the  more  summary  process  of  an  immediate  **  Hcking.'' 
The  Captain  of  each  house  is  also  expected  to  assist  the 
Master  of  it  in  maintaining  order.  Among  the  King's 
Scholars,  the  authority  of  the  Sixth  Form  extends  oyer  all 
below  the  first  six  of  tiie  Fifth  Form,  and  in  certain  excep- 
tional instances  oyer  them  also ;  it  is  frequently  exercised, 
is  considered  to  work  well,  and  is  thought  to  be  beneficial 
by  the  King's  Scholars  themselyes.  Formerly,  when 
tyrannical  habits  preyailed  generally  among  the  bigger  boys 
in  College,  the  power  of  the  Sixth  Form  also  supplied  excuse 
for  oppression;  but  this  has  ceased  since  the  appointment 
of  the  Assistant  Master  in  College.  Among  the  Oppidans 
it  is  confined  to  boys  below  the  Fifth,  and  in  practice  is 
rarely  exercised  at  ail.  There  are  offences,  howeyer,  which 
a  Sixth  Form  boy,  whether  King's  Scholar  or  Oppidan, 
(1)  Evidence,  p.  UO.  (3)  Beport,  p.  M. 
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would  think  himself  bound  to  notice  and  suppTeBS,  and  the 
Head  Master  considers  that  every  Sixth  Form  boy  holds  his 
rank  on  the  condition  of  disconntenancing  and  putting  down 
disorders  and  breaches  of  discipline,  though  it  does  not 
appeeur  that  a  failure  in  this  respect  has  ever  actually  been  a 
cause  of  degradation.  The  Sixth  Form  does  not  in  reality 
eiy'oy  any  social  pre-eminence  apart  from  that  of  age,  and 
there  seems,  practically,  no  line  of  demarcation  between  them 
and  the  rest  of  the  SchooL  The  monitorial  system,  therefore, 
with  its  formal  delegation  of  powers  and  duties,  as  it  prevails 
at  Harrow,  Bugby,  and  other  Schools,  has  hardly  more  than 
a  nominal  existence  at  Eton  in  the  present  day.^ 

Fagging, — ^This  odious  practice,  though  in  mitigated  form, 
still  exists  at  Eton.  No  one  appears  to  know  when,  or 
under  what  circumstances,  this  law  of  might  sprung  up  in 
our  Schools;  but  there  is  something  so  inconceivably  wrong 
in  permitting  an  elder  boy  to  exercise  over  a  younger  one 
a  t3rranny  no  Master  dare  practice  over  either,  that  it  is  sur- 
prising public  opinion  has  not  long  since  put  the  system 
down.  The  power  to  fag  is,  as  a  general  rule,  confined  to 
the  Sixth  Form,  and  to  the  Fifth,  exclusive  of  the  Lower 
Bemove,  Lower  Divisioi^ ;  the  liability  to  be  fagged,  to  boys 
below  the  Fifth  Form.  Every  lower  boy  in  each  house  is 
assigned  as  a  special  feig  to  some  Sixth  or  Fifth  Form  boy  in 
that  house,  and  every  lower  boy  in  College  to  one  of  the 
first  eleven  in  College. 

PunishmerU, — ^At  Eton,  as  at  most  of  the  great  Schools, 
"  impositions  "  form  the  ordinary  punishment,  but  corporal 
castigation,  which  in  the  Upper  School  is  administered  by 
the  Head  Master  only,  and  in  the  Lower  School  by  the 
Lower  Master  only,  is  not  unfrequently  inflicted. 

Bounds, — ^In  no  other  School  in  England  tlo  the  pupib 
eigoy  so  much  personal  freedom  as  at  Eton.  The  prescribed 
bounds,  indeed,  are  narrow  enough ;  but  these  limitations 
are  a  name  rather  than  a  reality.  A  boy  may  roam  miles 
and  miles  away  from  College  Tfith  impunity,  if,  when  he 
espies  a  Master,  he  has  the  grace  to  step  aside  and  affect  to 
hide  behind  any  object  at  hand.  Let  the  covert  be  no  thicker 
than  a  hazel  twig,  the  truant  has  the  '*  receipt  of  fern-seed,*' 

(l)Beport,p.94. 
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and  walks  inTisible.  A  fiayourite  roying-place,  especially 
for  Collegers  who  can  **  get  a  name  out  of  Hall,"  is  among 
the  cascades  and  modem-antique  ruins  of  Yirginia  Water. 
Another  is  the  vicinity  of  Bunnymede.  As  the  landscape 
educates  as  well  as  the  book,  and  the  custom  of  '*  aluVlHTig  " 
a  master  is  ii^'urious  on  many  accounts,  it  is  advisable  that 
the  so-called  **  bounds,"  with  the  exception  of  certain  objec- 
tionable places,  should  be  abolished.  They  have  practically 
ceased  to  exist :  the  affectation  of  observing  them  is,  if  not 
hypocrisy,  at  least  an  absurdity.^ 

SporU  and  Pastimes. — 11  at  Eton  work  is  not  so  vigorous  as 
it  might  be,  play  is  certainly  not  neglected.  To  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  cricket-field  are  added  those  of  the  river ;  the 
captain  of  the  boats  is  the  greatest  man  in  the  School,  and 
next  in  rank  to  him  stands  the  captain  of  the  eleven.  The 
supreme  sport  of  Eton,  indeed,  is  rowing.  Thames,  Cam, 
and  Isis  proclaim  the  glories  of  her  eight-oars — her  Monarch, 
Dreadnought,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Thetis : — 

**  Prima  pares  inetmt  graviboB  oertamina  remis 
Qoatnor  ex  omni  delecta  olaaae  carina.'* 

Their  weekly  races  during  the  summer  season  and  the 
annual  procession  of  the  boats  to  Surley  upon  the  4th  of 
June,  are  sights  which  no  country  in  the  world  but  England 
can  ^ow  or  can  appreciate.  An  Assistant  Master,  who  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  what  may  be  termed  the  physical 
education  of  Eton,  bears  testimony  to  the  beneficial  effects, 
not  only  physical  but  moral,  of  a  keen  pcuticipation  in 
athletic  sports.  It  diminishes,  in  his  opinion,  the  class  of 
idlers  and  loiterers — a  class  by  common  consent  most  mis- 
chievous, to  whom  too  many  temptations  are  offered  by  Ihe 
street  and  little  shops  of  Eton,  and  is  an  antidote  to  luxurious 
and  extravagant  habits,  to  drinking,  and  vice  of  all  kinds. 
No  boy  is  permitted  to  go  on  the  river  who  has  not  **  passed  " 
in  swimming  before  a  committee  of  Masters.  This  rule  has, 
it  is  said,  entirely  put  an  end  to  accidents,  which  were  pre- 
viously not  infrequent.  Unobjectionable  as  are  the  games 
in  vogue  at  Eton,  they  ought  to  be  diversified,  to  receive  a 

(1)  Since  this  was  written,  ** shirking''  has  been  abolished  in  deference  to  the 
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certam  earnestness  from  being  accompanied  by  military 
training,  and  they  should  be  compulsory  on  the  whole 
SchooL  Some  of  the  greatest  military  writers  on  the  Con- 
tinent maintain  that  eyery  nation  should  from  youth  be 
familiarised  to  arms,  and  if  at  Eton  an  hour  a  day  were 
devoted  to  military  exercise,  the  moral  results  would  be  as 
great  as  the  physical  advantages.  Patriotic  fervour  would 
be  fostered  by  the  side  of  Spartan  endurance.^ 
Debating  Society. — ^This  institution,  admission  to  which  is 

(1)  An  old  owtom,  oiio»  very  popolar  at  Eton,  called  "  Hunting  of  thi  Ram,^* 
haa  been  very  properly  aboUahed,  though,  aa  illustrating  the  taate  of  our  forefathers, 
it  merits  periu^  a  brief  description.  The  College  had  an  ancient  right  to  claim 
frran  its  butcher  a  rmn,  to  be  hunted  by  the  scholaiB  on  the  Annual  Election  Satur- 
day. The  animal  upon  one  occasion  being  sore  pressed  by  its  pursuers,  swam 
acroas  the  Thames  and  ran  into  Windsor  Market  with  (he  boys  after  it.  This  acci- 
dent caused  mnch  mischief,  and  thenceforth  the  nun  was  ordered  to  be  hamstrung, 
and  after  ihe  Election  was  knocked  on  the  head  with  twisted  clubs,  some  of  which 
are  still  preserved.  A  few  years  after  this  change  in  its  character,  the  sport,  at 
beat  a  brutal  one,  was  entirely  discontinued.  The  ram  ia  now  slau^tered  in  the 
ofdinary  way,  and  its  lleeh  ia  baked  in  pasties  which  aie  partaken  of  by  the 
CoUegen. 

Another  lesa  ancient  but  more  graceful  Eton  ceremony,  Thb  TsixirNiAL  Moir- 
TBM,  haa  likewise  been  abolished  since  1847.  On  the  Tuesday  in  Whitsnn  week 
the  wh(de  School  were  wont  to  march  in  order  to  a  small  J\anvius  on  the  Bath 
road,  named  **  Salt  Hill,"  bearing  two  banners,  one  blasoned  with  the  College  Aims, 
the  other  with  the  motto,  **  Pro  More  et  Atontt.**  Here  the  boys  f<nrming  the  pro- 
cession took  dinner,  and  after  a  Latin  prayer  had  been  read  on  the  mount,  returned 
in  the  order  in  which  they  set  out.  The  origin  oi  the  ceremony  is  unknown.  Its 
object  tax  many  yeaza  was  the  o<rilection  of  contributions  from  the  spectators,  among 
whom  were  usually  the  Boyal  family,  many  of  the  neighbouring  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  the  personal  friends  of  the  boys.  The  two  chief  coQectors,  or  salt-bearers,  were 
a  Colleger  and  an  Oppidan,  who  were  arrayed  in  splendid  dresses  and  carried  each 
a  silk  bag  to  receive  the  donations.  They  were  assisted  by  other  boys  in  similar 
dreoaes,  who  ranged  the  country  in  all  directions  and  exacted  tribute  from  those 
they  met.  The  sum  effected  on  these  occasions  amounted  at  timea  to  above  £1,000. 
Half  the  collection  was  usually  absorbed  by  the  coat  of  a  magnificent  breakfast  and 
dinner,  aod  other  entertainments ;  the  remainder  went  towards  the  University  out- 
fit and  maintenance  of  the  Senior  Colleger,  who  was  the  captain  and  hero  of 
the  day.  A  public  baU  and  fireworks  ordinarily  wound  up  these  festivals,  which 
in  fonner  timea  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  aa  mnch  propriety  as  could  be 
expected.  The  introduction  of  railway  travelling,  h^V^^i'*  *ooQ  changed  the  cha- 
racter of  Afonfem,and  led  to  excesses  so  scandalous  in\em8elves,  and  so  annqying 
to  the  authorities,  that  when  all  attempts  to  regulate  or  modify  them  failed,  no 
resource  was  left  bat  the  abolition  of  the  Saturnalia  altogether.  Mackworth  Praed 
has  some  amnsing  linea  on  the  tawdry  and  sometimes  ruinously  expensive  ooatnmea 
of  the  Mootem  day  t^ 
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eagerly  sought  for,  but  "with  difficulty  obtained,  was  esta- 
blished by  Charles  Fox  Townshend  in  or  about  the  3rear  1811. 
Though  spoken  of  as  the  "Society,"  it  is  locally  known  by 
the  name  of  '*  Pop,"  the  derivation  of  which  remains  to  this 
day  as  much  a  puzzle  as  the  author  of  '*  Jimius."  In  the 
list  of  its  honorary  members  will  be  found  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Sir  T.  Fremantle,  Bishop  Selwyn,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Dr. 
Pusey,  Dr.  Jelf ,  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  a  score  of  well-known 
politicians  and  writers  who  here  first  "  imped  their  wings  ** 
for  loftier  flights.  The  Society  has  been  somewhat  migratory 
in  its  day,  but  it  seems  now  permanently  domiciled  in  a 
handsome  house  which  once  formed  part  of  the  old  **  Chris- 
topher "  Inn. 

The  debates,  it  should  be  obsenred,  are  exempt  from  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Masters.  No  Master,  unless 
he  is  an  honorary  member,  and  prepared  to  speak,  or  has 
been  specially  introduced,  is  allowed  to  be  present. 

Holidays, — ^The  holidays  at  Eton  are  yery  numerous.  In 
addition  to  the  customary  periods  of  vacation — namely,  at 
Easter,  three  weeks  and  four  days ;  at  Election,  six  weeks 
and  four  days ;  at  Christmas,  four  weeks  and  four  days, — 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  are  half-holidays ;  and  on  Thursday 
there  is  no  school  after  four  o'clock.  Again,  every  Saint's 
day  is  a  holiday,  and  the  eve  of  every  Saint's  day  a  half- 
holiday;  and,  as  if  these  relaxations  were  not  sufficient, 
half-holidays  are  granted  on  many  other  occasions,  such  as 
a  birth  in  the  family  of  a  Fellow,  the  appointment  of  an 
Etonian  to  an  office  of  distinction,  the  visits  of  eminent 
personages,  toid  even  on  the  presentation  of  personal  oma- 

**  See  Montem  sempstress'  handy-work. 
The  Greek  confounded  with  the  Turk, 
Paritiui  mixed  with  Piedmontese, 
And  Persian  joined  to  Portuguese ; 
And  mantles  short  and  mantles  long. 
And  mantles  right  and  manUes  wrong. 
Mis-shaped,  mis-coloured,  and  mis-placed 
With  what  the  tailor  calls  *  a  Taste.* 
And  then  the  badges  and  sur-coats. 
The  flags,  the  drums,  the  paint,  the  boats ; 
But  more  than  these,  and  more  than  all. 
The  oarsman's  intermitted  call, 
•Easyl*    'HaidaUP** 
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meiits  to  the  Head  Master  by  noble  representatiYes  of  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  Wales. 

Bdigious  Observances. — Of  religious  worship,  and  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  there  is  no  deficiency  at  Eton.  Besides 
the  ordinary  services  on  the  Sundays,  tlie  boys  attend  two 
services  on  every  whole  holiday,  and  one  (at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon)  on  every  half-holiday.  Prayers  also  are  read 
in  College,  and  in  all  the  boarding-houses,  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings and  evenings ;  and  at  all  the  tutors'  on  week-days. 
Some  of  the  tutors,  too,  read  a  short  sermon  or  address,  of 
their  own  composition,  to  their  pupils  on  Sunday  night.  The 
afternoon  services  on  Sundays  and  Saints'  days  are  choral, 
and,  like  all  the  other  services  for  the  benefit  of  the  Upper 
School,  are  i)erformed  in  the  College  Chapel.  The  boys  of 
the  Lower  School,  for  want  of  accommodation  in  the  Chapel, 
attend  service  at  a  church  in  the  town  of  Eton. 

Boarding-Houses* — Fifty  years  ago  the  Oppidans  lived 
chiefly  in  boarding-houses,  kept  by  ladies  who  were  locally 
entitled  "dames."  During  the  intermediate  period,  the 
number  of  dames'  houses  has  gradually  diminished,  the 
custom  having  grown  up  for  the  Classical  Assistant  Masters 
to  keep  boarding-houses,  from  which  they  now  derive  the 
principal  part  of  their  emoluments.  There  are  at  Eton,  in 
all,  thirty  boarding-houses.  Of  these,  seventeen  are  kept  by 
Classical  Assistant  Masters ;  three  by  Mathematical  Masters ; 
one  by  the  Drawing  Master;  ^ye  by  gentlemen,  in  other 
respects  not  connected  with  the  School,  and  four  by  ladies. 

THie  number  of  boys  in  the  larger  houses  is  usually  fix)m 
thirty  to  thirty-five. 

A  boy  at  a  Classical  Assistant  Master's  house  pays  £120 
for  board  and  tuition,  the  Master  being  likewise  his  tutor. 
At  the  Lower  Master's  House  we  haye  seen  that  the  charge 
is  £10  a  year  more.  At  a  Mathematical  Assistant  Master's 
he  pays  £84,  and  at  a  dame's  from  £63  to  £84,  paying  also, 
as  a  rule,  £20  to  his  tutor.  His  expenses  for  board  at  a 
Mathematical  Assistant  Master's  house  are  £16  less  than  at 
a  Classical  Assistant  Master's,  and  at  a  dame's  house  from 
£37  to  £16  less. 

There  is  no  uniform  diet,  but  it  is  said,  without  being 
luxurious,  to  be  very  liberal  and  of  good  quality.    The 
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meals— BreakfjBist  between  9  and  10  A.M.  at  wliioh  eacH  boy 
has  his  own  allowance  of  rolls  and  butter,  tea,  sugar  and 
milk,  in  his  own  room. 

Dinner  usually  at  2  P.M.  with  the  tutor  and  his  other  pupils. 

Tea,  usually  at  6  P.M.  taken,  like  the  breakfast,  by  each 
boy  in  his  own  room. 

Supper,  at  9  p.m.  with  the  tutor  and  the  other  pupils.  In 
a  tutor's  house  the  tutor  finds  the  furniture  of  a  boy's  room, 
with  the  exception  of  a  bureau,  a  carpet,  the  necessary 
crockery,  and  a  set  of  linen,  which  involye  an  outlay  to  each 
parent  of  from  £14  to  £18.  In  some  cases  a  fixed  charge  of 
£10  is  made  by  the  tutor  for  a  supply  of  those  things,  which 
are  then  considered  his  property.  Li  other  cases  an  annual 
charge  of  £6  68,  is  made  for  the  use  of  them. 

ScJiool  Charges  and  Annual  Expenses  of  a  Boy  at  Eton* 

1.  KXPKH8E8  OF  A  COIXBOKB. 

£    «.    d. 

Tutor »...^.»M. 10  10    0 

Washing 5    0    0 

School  feee ...» 8    Q    0 

He  also  pays  for  his  tea  and  sugar — ^in  all,  exdusiye  of 
clothes,  travelling,  and  pocket-money — his  exi)enses  annually 
amount  to  about  261,  Inclusiye  of  everything,  they  reach 
to  about  40/. 

n.  SXPSH8B8  OF  A  RE8IDBNT  OPPZDAK. 


Atmual  Payments. 

£     M,d. 

Board  and  Tuition  130    0  0^ 

Books  and  washing 10    0  0 

Bead  Master ^     6    6  0' 

Mathematics 4  18  0 

Sanatorium  14  0 

Petty  echod  chaiges  18  0 

Library  (abore  Lower  Fifth)     0  13  0 


£30    6   0 


French  entrance 

German,  ditto 

Drawing,  ditto  


£144    8    0 
Extras. 

Extra  Mathematics  10  10   0 

French 10  10    0 

German   13  13    0 

Drawing  and  materials 14  14    0 

Fencing  8    8    0 

(1)  At  a  dame^s  £84  for  board,  and  £31  for  tuition ;  or,  £108. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  noblemen,  of  noblemen's  sons,  or  baronets,  this  charge  is 
donUed. 

(8)  A  boy  In  the  Sixth  Form  pays  £15  or  £20. 


Bingls  Baymentt, 

£  M,  d. 

Head  Master,  entrance       6  5   0' 

Ditto,  leaving  present  ...     10  0   0* 

Tutor,  leating  present ...     16  0   0 
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Leaving  Books, — ^When  bojrs  leave  Eton  it  is  the  practice 
of  their  school-friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  same  stand- 
ing to  give  them  books  as  presents.  Much  has  been  said 
for,  much  against,  this  generous  and  graceful  custom.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  declared  to  foster  good  fellowship,  good 
temper,  honour,  manliness,  and  other  popular  qualities ;  on 
the  other,  it  is  denounced  as  a  mere  formality,  and  as 
inyolying  a  yery  serious  expense. 


CHAPTEE  nL 

BTONIAKS,  PAST  AND  PBESENT. 

**  Throaghoot  thy  ipacioiis  courti,  and  o*er  thy  green 
Imgaoos  meadows,— fwanning  as  of  old, 
A  youthful  generation  still  is  seen 
Of  birth,  of  mind,  of  hmnonr  manifold. 
The  grare,  the  gay,  the  timid,  and  the  bold ; 
The  noble  nurseling  of  the  palace  hall. 
The  merchant's  ofEspring  b<nn  to  wealth  nntold, 
The  pale-eyed  yooth  whom  leaming^s  spells  enthral, 
THUiin  thy  doisterB  meet,  and  love  thee  one  and  all. 

**  Yoang  art  thou  still,  and  yonng  shalt  erer  be 
In  spirit  as  thon  wast  in  years  gone  by ; 
The  presttit,  past,  and  future  blend  in  thee, 
Bich  as  thon  art  in  names  which  cannot  die  I 
And  yoathfol  hearts  already  beating  high 
To  emulate  the  glories  won  of  yore. 
That  days  to  cinne  may  stfll  the  past  onUvie, 
And  thy  bri^  roll  be  lengthened  more  and  more 
Of  statesman,  bard,  and  sage  well  rersed  in  noblest  lore.** 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Provosts  and  Head 
Masters  of  Eton  College,*  with  the  dates  of  their  appoint- 
menti— 

PB0T08T8  or  XTOir. 


1441.  Henry  Sever. 
1442  William  Waynflete. 
1447.  John  Qerc. 
1447.  WiUiam  Weetbory. 
1477.  Henry  Bost. 
1903.  BogerLopton. 


1536.  BobertAldrioh. 
1547.  Thomas  Smith. 
1554.  Henry  Cole. 
1559.  William  Bill. 
1561.  Bichard  Broame. 
1561.  William  Day. 
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1596.  Henry  Savile. 

1696.  Henry  Godolpbin. 

1621.  Thomas  Muntiy. 

1733.  Henry  Bland. 

1634.  Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

1746.  Stephen  Sleeoh. 

1630.  Bichard  Stewart. 

1765.  Edward  Barnard. 

1643.  Francis  Boos. 

1781.  WillUun  Hayward  Roberts. 

1658.  Nicholas  Lockyer. 

1791.  Jonathan  Davies. 

1660.  Nicholas  Monck. 

1809.  Joseph  GoodaU. 

1661.  John  Meredith. 

1840.  Francis  Hodgson. 

1666.  Richard  Alleitree. 

1843.  Edward  Hawtrey. 

1680.  Zacharias  Cradock. 

1862.  Charles  Goodford. 

HBAD  MASTERS  OF  ETOW. 

1440.  William  Waynflete. 

1683.       —      Hammond. 

1443.  WiUiamWestbury. 

J  594.  Bichard  Langley. 

1447.  Bichard  Hopton. 

1611.  Matthew  Bnst 

1453.  Thomas  Fonter. 

1680.  John  Harrison, 

1686.  William  Norris. 

1469.  John  Peyntour,  or  Prytout. 

1646.  Nicholas  Gray. 

1464.  John  Spicer. 

1647.  Thomas  Home. 

1470.  Walter  Barbour,  or  Barbar. 

1666.  Thomas  Singleton. 

1484.  Thomas  Muche. 

1489.       —       Harman. 

1682.  Charles  Roderick. 

1492.  Edward  Powel. 

1690.  JohnNewboroogfa. 

1496.  Nicholas  Brailbrigg. 

17U.  Andrew  Snape. 

1506.  John  Smythe. 

1720.  Henry  Bland. 

1608.  John  Ckddyve. 

1728.  WiUiam  Geon^e. 

1510.  Thomas  Phillips. 

1743.  William  Cooke. 

1513.  Thomas  Krlysman. 

1746.  John  Sumner. 

1515.  Bobert  Aldrich. 

1764.  Edward  Barnard. 

1521.  Thomas  Whyte. 

1765.  John  Foster. 

1525.  John  Goldwyn. 

1778.  Jonathan  Davie*.            • 

1527.  WiUiam  Goldwyn. 

1792.  Geoige  Heath. 

1530.  Bichard  Coxe. 

1801.  Joseph  GoodaU. 

1534.  Nicholas  Udall,  or  WoddalL 

1809.  John  Keate. 

1542.       —       Smyth, 

1884.  Edward  Hawtrey. 

1545.  Bobert  Carter. 

1868.  Charlea  Goodfoid. 

1561.  WUliam  Maylyn. 

1863.  Edward  Balnton. 

1571.  Benben  Shorwode. 

1868.  James  Hornby. 

1580.  'nM>ma8B}dley.^ 

A  complete  list  of  the  divines,  statesmen,  lawyers,  warriors, 
poets,  pliilosophers,  and  men  of  letters  who  rocseived  their 
earliest  intellectual  training  at  Eton,  would  far  exceed  our 
limits.  We  select  the  names  of  a  few  of  those  most  distin- 
guished in  after  life.  Prominent  among  her  ecclesiastics,  of 
either  creed,  are  Stafford  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Lord  Chancellor 
1432-50 ;  to  whom,  almost  equally  with  her  founder,  Eton 
owes  a  debt  of  pious  gratitude ;  Watnflbte  of  Winchester, 
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Chancellor  and  founder  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  whose 
services  to  Eton  have  previously  been  mentioned :  Bothebam 
of  Lincoln,  Archbishop  of  York,  Cardinal  and  Chancellor, 
tempore  Edward  lY. ;  WooDiiAiiKE,  founder  of  St.  Catherine 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1473 ;  West,^  Bishop  of  Ely,  and 
EJNO,  of  Exeter,  under  Henry  Ym. ;  Aldeich  and  Crokb, 
friends  of  Erasmus,  two  of  the  earliest  fosterers  of  Ghreek 
literature  in  this  country ;  Hawxins  of  Ely,  who,  when 
Archdeacon,  sold  his  plate  and  other  valuables  during  a  sore 
famine,  and  lived  on  pulse  that  he  might  support  tibose  of 
his  poor  parishioners  most  pinched  by  want;  Latjeence 
Saundees  who,  during  the  Marian  persecution,  "  played  the 
Man"  in  the  fire,  with  his  three  brave  school-mates,  Ettllee, 
HuLLiEE,  and  Gloyee, 

«*  When  orael  death  -vnB  pore  religkm^s  meed.** 

FoxE,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  faithful  friend  and 
Brunch  adherent  of  Charles  I.  in  his  bitterest  reyerses; 
MoirrAGUE  of  Norwich;  Sheelock'  of  Stdisbury,  and 
Peaeson  of  Chester,  celebrated  for  his  '*  Exposition  of  the 
Creed,'*  are  all  Etonians  whose  names  posterity  ''  will  not 
willingly  let  die."  In  our  own  age,  Eton  points  among  her 
churchmen  to  the  late  Aechbishop  of  Caitteebttey,  with 
his  brother  of  Winton  ;  to  the  late  and  the  present  prelates 
of  Salisbttey,  and  Bath  and  Wells  ;  and  in  our  colonies, 
to  those  of  Nelson,  and  Wellington,  Cape  Town,  Beis- 
BANE,  and  CoLUMBO.  She  boasts  of  Dean  Milman,  historian 
and  poet,  of  Archdeacon  Denison,  Dr.  Pusey,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  of  the  ** evangelical"  Charles  Simeon, 
and  of  the  excellent  but  eccentric  Bowland  TTttJi, 

(1)  **We8t  was,**  Bays  FtiUer,  in  Iiis  **  Worthies  of  England,**  «<a  rakel  in 
grain.**  He  left  Eton  for  Eing*8  College,  Cambridge,  in  1484,  "  where  something 
crossing  him,  he  coold  find  no  other  way  to  work  his  revenge  than  by  secret  setting 
on  fire  the  Master's  lodgings,  part  whereof  he  burnt  to  the  groand.<*  *•  But  they,'* 
ooQtinaes  Fuller, "  go  far  who  torn  not  again."  In  West  the  old  proverb  was  veri- 
fied, *  Naughty  boys  sometimes  make  good  men.'  **  The  youth,  in  fact,  repented, 
became  an  earnest  student,  an  eminent  statesman,  restored  the  buildings  he  had 
destroyed,  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  King's  College,  and  died  Bishop  of  Ely,  in 
1533. 

(2)  **The  plunging  prelate,"  of  the  Dundad,  Sherlock  was  in  youth  an  excel- 
lent swinuner,  and  earned  his  sobriquet  by  dauntless  **  headers  "  into  the  1  hamea 
•t  Swley  Han  and  Black  Pvts. 
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The  list  of  Etonians  who  have  achieved  eminence  as  states-* 
men  is  a  noble  one.  Passing  oyer  a  few  distinguished  men 
connected  with  the  School  before  the  eighteenth  century,  we 
come  to  Snt  Robeet  Walpolb*  and  his  brilliant  rival  BoLmo- 
bboee;  to  Pitt,  "the  great  commoner,"  subsequently  first 
Earl  of  Chatham;*  Francis,  Lord  North;  Charles 
James  Fox  ;*  Lord  GRAmriLLB ;  the  Marquis  of  Wel- 

(1)  Of  Sir  B.  Walpole  it  may  be  said  that  he  rather  contributed  to  England's 
powerful  material  development  than  to  the  honour  and  grandeur  of  England^s 
name.  The  accession  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
transflgurement  of  England  into  a  purely  commercial  country,  and  the  final  defeat 
of  the  Stuarts  was  coincident  with  the  downfall  of  agricultural  predominance.  It 
is  by  the  light  of  this  fact  that  we  have  to  estimate  Sir  Robert  Wolpole ;  we  shall 
otherwise  be  tempted  to  condenm  him  too  seriously.  The  ancient  chivalries  had 
departed,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  introduced  into  politics  the  spirit  of  commercial 
morality.  If  the  maxim  is  true  thateverycountry  is  as  well  governed  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  it  may  be  accepted  as  an  apology  for  much  of  Sir  Robert's  conduct  Neverthe- 
less,  a  politician  who  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  every  man  had  his  price,  and 
who  maintained  himself  in  power  by  corruptioo,  is  not  deserving  of  posthumous 
honour,  however  admirable  his  qualities  or  important  his  services  as  a  statesman. 

(3)  Haughty,  irascible,  and  overbearing,  too  fierce  and  implacable  in  his  ani- 
mosities, L<Hd  Chatham,  incomparable  as  an  orator  and  as  a  statesman,  was  ani- 
mated by  a  burning  patriotism  and  chivalrous  diainterestedntes.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  the  celebrated  German  historian,  Lecpdd  Ranke,  that  in  England 
domestic  policy  generally  takes  precedence  of  foreign,  while  in  France  it  is  foreign 
policy  which  decides  the  fate  of  Governments  and  interests  the  soul  of  the  nation. 
When  England  is  prosperous  and  free,  it  often  locks  with  indifference  at  the 
struggles  of  fcneign  lands  and  at  the  miseries  of  mankind.  On  the  other  hand, 
France  can  bear  with  patience  ruined  commerce,  languishing  agriculture,  the  loss 
of  liberty,  if  its  attitude  abroad  is  commanding,  and  its  troops  are  rushing  fnnn 
victory  to  victory.  But  it  was  the  ambition  of  Chatham  to  render  England  pure~ 
happy  at  home,  and  feared  and  honoured  all  over  the  globe.  In  opposition  and  in 
office  he  defended  the  highest  interests  of  justice  and  of  liberty ;  and  the  **  terrible 
comet  of  dragoons'*— as  Sir  Robert  Walpole  called  him,  when  Chatham  was  assail- 
ing his  own  triimiphant  ministry  of  twenty  years— died  in  endeavouring  to  save 
his  native  country  from  that  flagrant  folly  to  which  the  United  States  owed  their 
independence.  The  old  man  of  seventy,  making  a  last  effort  to  utter  words  of 
warning  and  of  prophecy,  was  borne  fainting  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  ' 
the  few  lingering  weeks  that  remained  to  him  after  consciousness  returned,  his 
imagination  and  his  heart  could  summon  back  no  sweeter  memories  to  so(^e  and 
cheer  him  than  the  Eton  of  his  boyhood. 

(3)  An  individuality  as  distinct  as  possible  from  his  great  political  contempo- 
raries, Pitt  and  Burke,  was  the  Etonian,  Charies  James  Fox.  Man  of  pleasure, 
man  of  action,  he  claims  our  homage  by  his  generous  instincts  and  his  emotional 
breadth.  Large-hearted,  warm-hearted,  he  tried,  but  not  always  with  success,  to 
be  patriot,  partisan,  and  good-fellow  all  in  one.  His  career  was  narrower  than  his 
nature,  and  the  one  was  sometimes  degraded  by  a  duplicity  from  which  the  other 
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I.SSLEY;'  Eabl  Obey;*  and  lie  who  loved  to  style  liiinself 
"nephew  of  Fox,  and  Mend  of  Grey,"  Lord  Hollato) ;' 

was  free.  The  statesmen  of  England  are  not  often  remarkable  for  either  insight 
or  foresight.  'BtOm  accumulate  in  Enghuid,  till  at  last  a  giant's  hand  is  needed  to 
•weep  them  away.  Tax  had  mwe  of  foresight  and  of  insight  than  his  celebrated 
ccmtemporaries.  Bnrke  and  the  rest  had  a  quick  eye  and  a  sharp  tongue  for  the 
woes  and  the  wrongs  which  were  the  offspring  of  the  French  Berolution,  but  they 
were  blind  to  the  benefits  which  that  tremendous  uphearal  was  destined  to  confer 
on  France  and  the  human  race.  From  the  beginning  Fox  perceired  the  whole 
aigniflcance  of  the  Bevolntion,  though  he  could  not  calculate  its  remoter  conse- 
quences. Where,  in  refM«nce  both  to  the  French  Revolution  and  to  other  matters, 
Fox  inevitably  fuled,  was  in  his  inability  to  infuse  into  the  Whig  oligarchy  his 
own  ardent  and  chivalrous  spirit.  The  fact  is  singular,  that  it  was  the  cold  and 
haughty  Pitt  who  animated  and  guided  the  popular  elements,  while  the  fervid  and 
impassioned  Fox  was  driven  to  be  the  champion  of  Whig  exclusiveness. 

(1)  The  reputation  of  this  brilliant  and  gifted  man  is  second  to  none  at  Eton, 
and  deservedly  so.  As  Oovemor-Qeneral  of  India,  and,  afterwards,  as  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  must  be  for  evor  memorable.  India  had  never  a  more 
magnificent  and  far-eighted  nder,  or  one  who  could  sympathise  more  thoroughly 
with  Oriental  habits  and  feelings.  Ireland  had  never  a  mcure  accomplished  Yice- 
loy.  But  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  if  superior,  as  some  have  held  him,  to  his 
younger  brother,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  faculty  and  acquirements,  wanted 
that  brother's  compactness,  directness,  and  energy.  It  is,  as  already  noticed,  at 
Eton,  and  most  fittingly,  that  the  mortal  remains  of  this  accurate  and  graceful 
scholar  repose ;  and  the  *'  Iron  Duke  ^  never  presents  himself  to  us  with  an  interest 
BO  pleasing  as  when  we  behold  him  vratching  with  unaecustomed  tears  the  coflin 
of  hi«  brother  slowly  descending  into  the  grave. 

(3)  Though  liberal  in  politics,  no  one,  perhaps,  who  ever  studied  at  Eton  was 
more  intensely  aristocratic  than  Lord  Orey.  Eminently  the  patriot,  he  was  the 
patrician  still  more  than  the  patriot.  But  if  he  proudly  proclaimed  his  determina- 
tion to  stand  or  fall  with  his  order,  it  was  because  he  identified  the  greatness  of 
his  order  with  the  glory  of  his  country.  No  statesman  could  be  more  courageous 
or  coQsistent  than  Lord  Orey.  He  was  faithful  to  the  cause  of  liberty  when  many 
of  his  own  party  had  deserted  it ;  and  the  "Bef  ocm  Bill,  which  he  carried,  embodied 
prinoiplee  which  he  had  advocated  in  Pariiament  nearly  fifty  years  before.  Still, 
his  disdainful  reserve,  his  want  of  elasticity,  spontaneousness,  and  popular  sym- 
pathy, ooodenmed  him  to  a  species  of  isolation,  and  his  achievements  were 
certainly  disproportioned  to  the  grandeur  of  his  example. 

(3)  If  leas  gifted  than  Charies  Fox,  quite  as  generous,  while  much  more  careless 
about  Whig  traditi<ms  and  dogmas,  was  his  nephew.  Lord  Holland.  Like  his 
onde,  this  amiable  and  excellent  noUenum  was  distinguished  for  his  classical 
predilections.  His  poUtical  attitude  was  invariably  lofty  and  bold.  Accused  in 
the  HoiMO  of  Lords  of  having  calunmiated  the  laws  of  his  country,  he  retorted  that 
he  had  not  spoken  evil  of  the  Constitution,  forasmuch  as  he  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  slasderiag  the  dead;  that  those  who  praised  the  Constitution  reminded  him  of 
Haiiequin  when  eulogising  his  horse— an  admirable  animal,  which  had  only  one 
fault,  that  of  no  longer  being  alive.  But  Lord  Holland  was  bora  for  worthier 
things  tM"  flinging  saicanna  at  his  political  opponents.    At  home  he  urged  im« 
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Geoege  Oannino  ;*  Lobd  Melbouenb  ;  Eakl  Deeby,  wh 
boasted  thafc,  of  the  thirteen  members  of  his  last  Cabinet, 
six  were  Etonians ;  the  late  Snt  Geoege  Oornewaix  Lewis  ; 
and  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Eton  can  claim  as  yet  but  one  Lord  Chancellor  since  the 
Reformation — ^LoRD  Camden — ^though,  of  her  Chief  Jus- 
tices, Chief  Barons,  Judges,  and  leading  Barristers,  the 
catalogue  is  almost  interminable.  Chief  Justice  Sm  James 
Mansfield,  Snt  Vicary  Gibbs,  and  the  late  Loed  Den- 
man  were  Etonians ;  as  were  the  late  Vice-Chancellor  Sm 
Launcelot  Shadwell;  the  late  Judges  Crowdee,  Pat- 
TESON,  and  Colebidgb  ;  and  Snt  E.  S.  Creasy,  now  Chief 
Justice  of  Ceylon.  Among  her  diplomatists  may  be  men- 
tioned Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  the  colleague  of  Lord 
Burleigh,  and  father-in-law  to  Sir  Philip    Sidney;     her 

proTement  tnd  preached  tolerance;  abroad  all  oppreseion  had  in  him  a  foe,— ^Qilce 
at  home  and  abroad,  all  the  oppressed  had  in  him  a  Mend.  That  amelioration  of  the 
penal  law,  to  which  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  had  devoted  himself  as  to  a  holy  missicm, 
obtained  Lord  Holland's  energetic  aid.  The  insane  and  cruel  reaction  which 
followed  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  kindled  Lord  Holland's  fiercest  indignation,  and 
was  the  theme  of  bis  eloquent  discourse. 

But  it  is  as  the  centre  of  a  circle  more  social  than  literary,  more  literary  than 
political,  that  Lord  Holland  will  be  longest  known.  Holland  House  was  a  scene  of 
intellectual  enjoyment  to  which  only  the  choicest  spirits  found  entrance ;  and 
the  gaiety,  the  refinement,  and  the  wit  oi  those  reunions  hare  f<wmed  a  theme  for 
many  a  famous  pen.  Surrounded  by  authors.  Lord  Holland  was  himself  an  author 
of  no  mean  rank.  His  profound  acquaintance  with  l^iwnish  literature  was  evinced 
by  his  *'Life  of  Lope  de  Vega,"  and  by  his  tranflation  of  several  of  the  best 
Spanish  comedies ;  while  his  rendering  of  the  seventh  satire  of  Ariosto  proved  him 
to  be  no  less  conversant  with  the  literature  of  Italy. 

(1)  The  sons  of  Lord  Momington,  of  whom  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  and  the 
Did^e  of  Wellington  are  the  chief,  were  bom  to  greatness.  Not  so  Geoiige  Canning. 
His  was  the  painful  lot  of  the  adventurer.  In  a  country  so  aristocratic  as  England, 
where  there  is  a  jealousy  of  rising  merit,  this  must  always  be  a  virtual  disadvantage. 
Aristocratic  disdain  and  defiance  long  barred  Oanning's  way  to  eminence,  and  it 
is  said  stung  and  crushed  him  even  to  death  when  he  had  attained  the  object  ot  liis 
life's  ambition.  The  story  ia  a  painful  one,  though  this  is  not  the  place  for  a 
lengthened  homily  thereon.  But  though  the  doom  of  the  mature  statesman  was 
tragic,  no  shadow  darkened  the  path  of  the  aspiring  student.  At  Eton  Canning 
gave  more  than  promise ;  he  was  already  an  author.  With  the  aid  of  John  Hook- 
ham  Frere  and  oHier  friends  he  established  the  Microcosm^  to  which  his  own  con- 
tributions were  conspicuous  for  that  refined  taste,  that  elegance,  that  delicate 
irony,  which  afterwanSs  were  the  characteristics  of  his  oratory.  When  the  Etonian 
Plutarch  is  written,  Geoige  Canning  and  the  Marquis  Wellesley  must  stand  aide 
by  side. 
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admirable  Ptoroet,  Snt  Hekey  Wottok;^  and  in  onr  day, 
Lord  8tratford-de-Redcliffb. 

Of  Eton  Admirals,  the  most  renowned  are,  perhaps,  Sm 
HuMPHBEY  GiLBEBT,  the  Mend  and  half-brother  of  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh;  and  in  the  last  generation,  Bichabd, 
Eabl  Howe,  the  *<  Braye  black  Dick,"  of  the  1st  of  Jnne, 
1794. 

In  the  sister  service  she  can  lay  claim  to  the  Parliamentary 
General  Essex  ;  the  Marquis  of  Gbaitbt  ;  braye  Corn- 
WALUS,  and  Arthur,  Duke  of  Welliwoton.' 

In  science  Eton  has  reared  Whxiam  Oughtred  ;  Hales, 
the  "ever  memorable;"  Eobebt  Boyle,  Sir  Henry 
Sayille,  and  Sm  Joseph  Banks.  In  general  literature, 
Edward  Hall,  the  Chronicler ;  Sir  Thomas  Sutton,  the 
benevolent  founder  of  the  Charterhouse;  Horace  Walpolb;' 
Henry  Fielding,  the  unrivalled  novelist ;  Jacob  Bryant; 
Sir  James  Magdonald,  the  Scottish  Maroellus ;  George 

(1)  Sir  Heniy  Wotton,  Robert  Boyle,  hie  pupil,  telle  ne,  <*  wee  not  only  a  fine 
gentleman  himaelf,  bat  rery  skilled  in  tlie  art  of  making  othere  so.** 

(2)  It  ie  reported  of  the  Duke,  that  on  revisiting  the  College  of  his  yonth  in  after 
years,  when  his  fame  as  warrior  and  politician  flUed  the  earth,  he  declared  that  it 
was  at  Eton  he  acquired  the  lessons  which  enabled  him  to  conquer  at  Waterloo. 
The  great  soldier  was  not  much  addicted  to  sentimentalism ;  and  the  saying  Is 
therefore  the  more  remarkable.  This  is  not  the  place  to  expatiate  on  the  character 
ci  this  famous  num.  but  it  may  be  penniited  to  say,  that  with  a  will  of  iron,  with 
a  sense  of  duty  to  which  all  personal  ambition  was  subordinate,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  possessed  qualities  which  inspire  admiration  rather  than  attachment 
Still,  how  much  sterner  and  more  frigid  niight  he  not  have  been  if  his  residence  at 
the  Military  School  at  Angers  had  not  been  preceded  by  his  residence  at  Eton  1 
For  aristocratic  as  Eton  may  be,  it  has,  nevertheless,  popular  elements  to  which 
no  merely  military  school  can  make  pretence.  The  child  is  father  to  the  man, 
and  the  Duke  is  reported  to  have  been  even  at  Eton  somevliat  of  a  fighter.  One 
of  his  battles  with  ^Bobus,**  an  elder  brother  of  Sydney  Smith,  lives  stUl  in  the 
annals  of  Eton  pugilism. 

(8)  Horace  Walpole,  like  his  father,  had  the  advantage  of  Etonian  training ;  but 
in  spite  of  his  father's  example,  instruction,  and  influenca,  it  was  not  in  politics 
that  he  shone.  Yet  his  political  life,  if  not  striking,  was  pure  and  patriotic.  As  a 
dilettanta,  corions  though  Strawberry  Hill  and  its  collection  may  have  been,  ha 
wonld  not  have  been  known  beyond  hia  own  generation.  As  a  dramatist,  a  novelist, 
A  misoaUaneoos  author,  be  wookl  have  survived  for  a  generaUon  or  two.  As  a 
writer  of  memoiri  be  would  oocMionally  have  been  consulted  by  future  historians. 
Asa  writer  of  letters,  however,  he  is  immortaL  His  letter*  are  models  of  wit, 
shrewdness,  and  vivacity;  and  they  furnish  the  freshest,  the  most  captivating 
piotnna  of  onatemporary  iadividuala  and  ciruomstanaes  that  we  possess. 
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Steeyens,  the   oommentator    on    Shakspeare;    Bichabd 
Porson;*  and  Henby  Hallam.* 

*'  Haunt  of  the  Muses "  is  no  yague  compliment  when 
applied  to  this  favourite  schooL  Honest  Tom  Titsseb'  heads 
the  band;  succeeded  by  Giles  and  Phuteas  Fletgheb; 
Edmuio)  Wallee  ;  Broome  ;  Gilbert  West  ;  Lyttelton  ; 
Grat;^  Richard  Owen  OAMBRiDaB;  Christopher  An- 

(1)  The  honour  of  having  educated  Richard  PorM>n  would  of  itself  confer  im- 
perishable renown  upon  Eton  College.  He  was  more  than  a  brilliant  and  profound 
scholar;  he  was  a  true  English  soul,  with  all  the  manliness  of  which  true  English- 
men are  proud.  He  had  his  failings,  his  weaknesses,  but  they  were  am[dy  atoned  by 
his  largeness  of  nature,  his  frankness,  his  unselfishness,  and  his  generosity.  Eren  if 
we  weigh  P<»son  impartially  in  the  balance,  it  should  not  be  in  a  Puritanic  balance ; 
we  should  consider  his  fulness  of  animal  power,  hisathletic  build,  his  social  warmth, 
the  freer  habits  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  his  struggles  and  his  temptations. 

(3)  A  native  of  Windsor,  it  followed  naturally  that  Henry  Hallam  should  bo 
Etonian.  A  learned,  enlig^ned,  acute,  impartial  man,  HaUam  has  inoduccd 
three  works  which,  if  they  do  not  flame  with  genius,  have  supplied  a  want.  His 
book  on  the  **B&iddle  Ages,*>  his  **  Constitutional  History  of  England,**  and  his 
**  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries,**  are  highly  meritcvious  works. 

With  a  path  prosperous,  peaceful,  and  honoured  beyond  that  of  mortals  gene- 
rally, Hallam  was  in  one  thing  singularly  unfortunate ;  his  children  were  suo- 
cessively  torn  from  him  just  when  their  ardent  and  ebullient  youth  gave  promise 
of  the  brightest  future.  His  son,  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  lives  with  a  half  tragic, 
half  angelic  beauty  in  Tennyson's  **  In  Memoriam.*' 

(8)  Well  known,  or  at  least  best  known,  by  his  homely  georgios,  called,  **  Five 
Himdred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry.**  Tusser  was  at  Eton  about  1533,  and  he 
afterwards  wrote  a  quaint,  lively  autobiography  in  rhyme,  wherein  he  complains— 

••  From  Panl*s  I  went,  to  Eton  sent. 
To  learn  straightways  the  Latin  phrase. 
Where  fifty-three  stripes  given  to  me 

At  once  I  had ; 
For  fault  but  email,  or  none  at  all. 
It  came  to  pass,  thus  beat  I  was. 
See,  Udall,  see.  the  mercy  of  thee 

Tome,  poor  lad!** 

(4)  A  fellow-student  of  Horace  Walpole  both  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  Gray 
became  his  intimate,  and  the  two  friends  were  travelling  companions  on  the  Coo- 
tineot  There  they  quarrelled  and  separated.  Subsequently  Walpole  took  the 
blame  of  the  afEsirupoo  himself,  and  Gray  and  he  were  reconciled.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  know  that  the  first  poem  by  Gray  which  attracted  notice  was  his  ode  **  On 
a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  CoUege.*»  Ttanid,  sensitive,  and  with  a  tinge  of  meUa- 
eholy.  Gray  deUghted  in  the  luxury  of  bookish  indolence,  and  was  possessed  of 
UtUe  Uterary  ambition.  Hia  ideal  of  paradise  was  lying  day  by  day  upon  a  scfa, 
reading  the  best  and  most  exciting  novels  of  the  hour;  stiU  this  indolence  did  not 
hinder  research  in  manifold  directions.   Gray  was  an  ardent  arcbmJogist,  and 
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8TET,  AuiihoT  of  the  oelebrated  **  New  Bath  Guide ;"  Peecy 
Bysshb  Shellet;  William  Maoehtobth  Pbaed; 
Ghattnct  Hase  Townshend;  John  Hookhak  Fbebe/ 
SiDinsY  Walkeb,  and  John  Mottlt&ie. 

OOVEBNING  body  of  ETON  IN  1868. 

ProcoU—Eeiv,  Charies  Ooodford,  D J). 

F£o0-iVooo«^— Bev.  Tbomaa  Garter,  MJL, 

FtUowu 


Biji^t  Bev.  Biahop  Chapman,  DJ), 
Bey.  W.  L.  EUot,  M.A. 
Bev.  W.  A.  Carter,  M.A. 


Bev.  O.  J.  DopoiB,  MA. 
Ber.  J.  WUder,  Mjl. 
Ber.  £.  Coleridge,  H.A, 

ComducU, 

Ber.  O.  B.  T.  Baker,  BJL  |     Ber.  N.  L.  Shuldham,  M.A. 

Ber.  J.  Shepherd,  Mjl. 

&eward  of  tk$  Jianor»-~A,  Hobhouae,  Eaq^  Q.O. 

Begiitrar^'F,  Charsley,  Eaq. 

his  leal  in  thia  absorbing  walk  left  him  taste  and  time  for  botany  and  zoology.  Hia 
{■ofoond  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modem  langnagee  was  varied  by  an  aoqoaint- 
ance  with  architecture  and  heraldry.  He  had  planned  an  edition  of  Strabo,  and 
had  accnmolated  a  maaa  of  geographical  materiala  for  the  purpoee.  Hia  notee  on 
Plato  and  Ariatophanea  reached  a  range  and  loftineaa  few  acholaza  have  attained. 
He  waa  an  exquisite  poet,  an  accomplished  critio ;  and  hia  lettera  are  among  the 
best  in  our  language.  COiiteaubriand  has  said,  that  the  beginning  of  the  **  Elegy 
written  in  a  Coontry  Churchyard  **  is  an  almost  literal  translation  of  some  lines  by 
Dante.  But  when  ChAteaubriand  further  states  that  Gray  waa  the  first  of  that 
school  of  melancholy  poets  which  has  been  transfonned  in  our  own  day  into  the 
school  oi  poets  of  despair,  he  forgets  two  things— first,  that  English  poetry  has 
MuaDy  been  reflective,  and  that  the  refleetiim  often  inevitably  becomes  the  sombre 
and  the  sad ;  secondly,  that  Young,  a  predecessor  of  Qray,  had  in  hia  ^Nin^t 
Thoughta  **  exhibited  infinitely  more  fgioom  than  Gray,  even  wlien  the  latter  waa 
in  hia  moat  mournful  mooda. 

(1)  The  prodnctiona  of  Trtn  in  the  Mieroeotm  were  inaignificant.  But 
when  Canning,  having  studied  at  Oxford  and  Frere  at  Cambridge,  the  two  school- 
fellows met,  and  idien  the  ancient  friendship  was  new-hearted  by  political  sym- 
pathiee,  Frere  i^ipcoaohed  nearer  to  a  poetical  equality  with  the  rising  oitUor  in 
the  House  of  C<nnmons.  Many  of  the  keenest  satirical  effusions  in  the  "  Anti- 
Jaoobin  **  weie  his.  As  a  diplomatist  he  did  not  perhaps  transcend  mediocrity, 
bat  his  scholarship  and  humour  were  both  genuine. 

He  was  a  frequent  contributiMr  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  bi  1817,  the  appearance 
of  hia  **  Whistlecraft  **  is  stated  to  have  suggested  to  Lord  Byron  that  mode  of 
poetk}  composition  he  successfully  adopted  in  "Beppo,**  in  the  "  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment,'* and  in  **Don  Juan."  Attracted  by  the  climate  and  by  the  associations  of 
Malta,  Fr«re  spent  his  latter  days  in  that  island,  busying  himself  in  translating 
Aristophanes,  Hesiod,  Oallimachua,  and  Theognia.  Hia  extensive  and  ungrudging 
charitiea  made  him  beloved,  and  lie  died  in  a  good  old  age. 
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Hmd  Blatter— 'BAy,  James  Hornby,  M.A. 

Lower  Master  ^tiot,  Francis  Edward  Dnmfoid,  ICA, 

MstMkmt  MasUn  of  the  Upper  School. 


Her.  John  Eyre  Yonge,  MjU 

William  Johnson.  M.A. 

Bev.  James  Lei^  Jojnes,  M.A. 

Bev.  Charles  WoUey,  M.A. 

Bev.  Bussell  Day,  M.A. 

Bev.  Stephen  Thomas  Hawtrey,  M JL, 

Math, 
Bev.  William  Wayte,  M.A. 
Bev.  Charles  Caldecott  James,  MA.. 
Bev.  Edward  Daniel  Stone,  MJL. 
Bev.  Franois  St  John  Thackeray,  M.A. 


Bev.  Herbert  Snow,  M.A. 
Edmond  Warre,  M.A- 
Oscar  Browning,  ULJl, 
Francis  Waire  Cornish,  M.A. 
Edward  C.  Austen  Leigh,  M.A. 
Bev.  (George  Bichard  Dupuis,  MJl. 
Arthur  Campbell  Ainger,  Bjk. 
Henry  Williams  Mo/Jey,  B.A,  Math 
Arthur  Coleridge  James,  BAl. 
Henry  Elf ord  Luzmoore,  Bjk. 


ABtutant  MoMten  of  the  Lower  SehooL 
Bev.  John  William  Hawtrey,  M.A.  i  'George  Eden  Maiindin,  B. A. 

Bev.  William  Lane  Hardlsty,  MJL  |   Bichard  Arthur  Henry  Mitchell,  B. A. 

Atnittant  Master  w  (M.— Bev.  Naunton  L.  Shuldham,  M.A. 
MathemaHcal  Assistants* 


Bev.  George  Prewer,  M.A. 
Bev.  Francis  John  Ottley,  M.A. 
Bev.  Edward  Hale,  M.A. 


Edward  Peake  Bonse,  M.A. 
Bev.  niomas  Dalton,  M.A. 


Mr.  Henry  Tarver. 

Mr.  Griebel,  German, 
Signor  G.  Yolpe,  ItaUan. 


French  Masters. 

I   Francis  Tarver,  M.A. 
Ejttra  Master*. 

Mr.  S.  Evans,  Drawing, 
Mr.  J.  Foster,  Musm, 
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"MAMiniBB  MAKTTH  MAM/' 


CHAPTEB  L— HISTOEICAL. 

**  Foot  hundred  yean  and  aevenfy-one  their  roUing  course  hare  sped, 
Since  the  first  serge-clad  scholar  to  W^eham^s  feet  was  led ; 
And  ftill  bis  seventy  faithful  boys,  in  these  presumptuous  days, 
Leacn  the  old  troth,  speak  the  old  words,  tread  in  the  anoient  ways : 
Still  for  their  daily  orisons  resounds  the  matin  chime, — 
Still  linked  in  holy  brotherhood,  St.  Catherine's  steep  they  dimb : 
Still  to  their  Sabbath  warship  they  troop  by  Wj^hun's  t<»nb— 
Still  in  the  summer  twilight  sing  their  aweet  song  of  home. ' 

Sib  Bquitdkll  Palmeb. 

Lettebs  reTiyed  in  Europe  during  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century ;  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccacio,  herald- 
ing their  day-dawn — **  Jam  Iticia  orio  ndere^* — the  benign 
radiance  spread  from  Italy  to  England,  shining  at  first  with 
flickering  and  uncertain  beams  in  Gh>wer  and  in  Lydgate, 
but  with  meridian  splendour  in  Chaucer,  Occam,  Langlande, 
and  Wyokliffe.  All  these  men,  as  their  natures  yaried, 
aimed  stinging  sarcasms  or  stem  anathemas  against  the 
gross  and  manifold  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Bome.  The 
hierarchy — ^then  both  our  ecclesiastical  and  civil  rulers — 
oool,  wary,  and  sagacious,  laboured  rather  to  direct  than 
stem  the  ever  rising  and  often  turbulent  current  of  public 
discontent ;  it  was  not  until  a  succeeding  age  that  a  legis- 
lative spoliation,  that  kind  of  root-and-branch  reform  which 
stripped  the  church  of — 

** all  the  temporal  laada  which  men  derovt 

By  testament  had  given ** 

was  staved  off  for  a  century  by  the  policy  of  Aichbishop 
Chiohele. 
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The  victories  of  Ed^^axd  HE.,  *wliich  won  Ilim  glory 
throughout  all  Christendom,  and  lost  him  territory  through- 
out all  France,  had  been  succeeded  by  the  just  retribution  of 
unjust  wars,  sore  famine,  and  wide-wasting  pestilence.  The 
nation  keenly  felt,  if  they  could  not  clearly  reason  out,  their 
grievances,  and  the  hero  of  Crecy  was  at  once  embroiled 
with  a  discontented  laity  and  an  ovei^weening  clergy.  It  was 
somewhat  earlier  than  this  period  that,  a.d.  1324,  in  a  very 
humble  homestead,  a  few  miles  from  Winchester,  William  of 
Wykeham  was  bom.  He  was  the  son  of  John  and  Sybill 
Longe.^  His  father,  like  the  sire  of  Hugh  Latimer,  was  a 
yeoman  or  small  farmer ;  his  mother  of  gentler  blood ;  and 
the  boy  appears  to  have  inherited  the  shrewd  common  sense 
and  aptitude  for  worldly  business  of  the  one  parent  with  the 
higher  aspirations  and  the  more  refined  tastes  of  the  other. 
His  early  education  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  the  discern- 
ing patronage  of  Sir  Nicholas  Uvedale,  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Wykeham,  and  constable  of  Winchester  Castle,  who  put  him 
to  school  at  a  little  seminary,  which  tradition  tells  us  stood 
on  the  very  spot  where  the  future  archbishop  and  chancellor 
built  his  noble  College.  According  to  some  later  writers, 
Wykeham  removed  from  Winchester  to  Oxford,  and  con- 
tinued at  the  University  three  years ;  but  chroniclers  nearest 
his  time  afford  no  authority  for  such  a  statement.  Chaun- 
deler,  who  was  Warden  of  New  College  and  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  about  fifty  years  after  the  death  of 
Wykeham,  says  as  much  as  that  he  never  studied  at  any 
University.  K,  however,  he  had  not  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  what  in  those  times  was  called  a  learned  education,  he 
warmly  loved  and  munificently  fostered  learning.  When, 
on  his  nomination  to  a  bishopric,  he  was  reproached  with  his 
deficiency  in  scholarship,  he  is  reputed  to  have  replied — **  I 

(1 )  ^  Aliciain  duxlt  Wilhelmus  Bo  wade  in  uxorem,  de  qua  habuit  filiam  nomine 
Sibillam,  quam  Johannes  Longe  duxit  in  uxorem,  ex  qoa  procreavit  fllinm  nomine 
Wilbelmom  EpiBOopum  Wint.,"  &c.  ("Tractatns  in  Veteri  Begifltro  OoUegii 
Wintonienflis.'*)  The  pedigree  whence  this  passage  is  extracted  is  of  some  autho- 
rity, having  been  drawn  up  in  the  next  age  to  that  of  Wykeham  himself ;  but,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  writers,  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that "  Wykeham  **  was 
not  merely  a  casual  name  taken  from  the  place  of  his  birtli,  but  was  the  surname 
of  his  family. 
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am  tmworthy,  but  wherein  I  am  wanting  myself,  that  will 
I  supply  by  a  brood  of  more  scholars  than  all  the  prelates  of 
England  ever  showed." 

From  school  he  appears  to  haye  passed  into  the  service  of 
his  patron,  Sir  Nicholas  Uvedale,  by  whom  he  was  employed 
in  the  architectural  repairs  and  alterations  of  Winchester 
Castle,  and  when  about  three-and-twenty  years  of  age  he 
was  introduced  to  Court,  and  became  surveyor  of  the  works 
at  Windsor.  In  this  capacity  he  designed  and  re-erected 
Windsor  Castle  almost  as  it  now  appears.  He  built  Queen- 
borough  Castle — so  named  in  honour  of  the  good  Queen 
Philii)pa — **for  the  strength  of  the  realm  and  Qie  refuge  of 
the  inhabitants ; "  and  it  is  believed  that  Winchelsea,  Por- 
chester,  Dover,  and  many  other  strongholds  upon  our 
southern  coast,  owed  their  fortifications  and  stability  to 
liis  genius  and  inde£Ettigable  energy.  So  well  did  he  ac- 
quit himself  in  these  employments,  that  he  attained  a  high 
place  in  the  favour  of  the  King,  who  for  years  continued 
to  invest  him  with  dignities,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  in 
boimdless  profusion.  He  was  elevated  to  some  of  the 
highest  secular  offices  in  the  realm,  and  his  preferments  in 
the  Church  kept  pace  with  his  advancement  in  the  State. 
His  influence  with  the  King,  too,  was  stronger  and  more 
enduring  than  that  of  any  other  person.  On  this  point 
the  testimony  of  Froissart,  at  that  time  residing  in  the 
English  Court,  is  remarkable: — "There  was  a  priest  about 
the  kynge  of  Englonde,  called  Syr  Wyllyam  Wycam,  who 
was  so  greate  wyth  the  kynge,  that  alle  thynge  was  done  by 
hym,  and  withoute  hym  nothing  was  done." 

In  1366,  upon  the  death  of  William  de  Edyngdon,  Wyke- 
ham  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  and  in  the  year 
following,  **  being  now  qualified  by  his  advancement  in  the 
Church  to  receive  the  highest  dignity  in  the  State,"*  he  was 
made  Lord  Chancellor.  In  1371,  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
in  the  Parliament  of  that  year,  represented  to  the  King  that 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  had  been  for  a  long  time 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  the  Church,  by  which  many 
mischiefs  had  in  times  past  happened,  and  more  might 
happen  in  times  to  come,  &c, ;  they  therefore  petitioned 

(I)  Lowth'ii  «*  Life  of  William  of  Wykeham.' 
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that  secular  men  only  might  occupy  the  principal  offices 
of  the  King's  court  and  household,  and  none  of  tiie  clergy. 
Although  he  declined  to  grant  their  request,  so  as  to  make 
a  law  in  consequence  of  it,  the  King  shortly  after  resolved  to 
comply  with  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  On  the  14th  of 
March,  accordingly,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  delivered  up 
the  Great  Seal,  which  was  transferred  to  Sir  Eichard  de 
Thorpe.* 

Believed  in  some  measure  by  Ihis  step  from  the  anxieties 
of  State  af&Lirs,  Wykeham  appears  to  have  devoted  himself 
with  increased  diligence  to  the  duties  of  his  episcopal  func- 
tion. He  thoroughly  repaired  the  various  castles  and  manor- 
houses,  together  with  the  parks,  granges,  warrens,  &c., 
belonging  to  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  all  of  which  his 
predecessor  had  suffered  to  fall  into  decay.  He  held  three 
several  visitations  of  his  whole  diocese ;  and  sent  commis- 
sioners well  instructed  in  remedies  for  the  reformation  and 
correction  of  the  abuses  which  he  had  discovered  during 
these  visitations.  At  the  same  time,  he  seems  to  have 
formed  the  plan  of  those  noble  foundations  at  Oxford  and 
Winchester  upon  which  he  had  determined  to  bestow  the 
bulk  of  his  abundant  wealth.  In  pursuance  of  his  design, 
he  purchased  ground  at  Oxford  for  the  site  of  his  College 
there,  and  supported  a  Grammar  School  at  Winchester  pre- 
paratory to  tiie  erection  of  Winchester  College,  the  intended 
nursery  for  that  of  Oxford.^ 

While  engaged  in  these  useful  and  benevolent  occupations, 

(1)  Lowth*ii  *<  Life  of  William  of  Wykeham." 

(8)  According  to  some  authorities,  the  School  on  the  site  of  the  present  CoQe^ 
was  in  exiBtence  almost  from  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Britain,  and  was  that  at  which  Ethelwulf,  the  son  of  Egbert,  received  his  earliest 
education,  and  where  Alfred  the  Great  had  studied  under  SU  S  within.  At  all 
events,  a  School  was  in  existenoe,  it  appears,  at  Winchester  long  before  the  time 
of  Wykeham.  On  this  point  Dr.  Milner  observes  :  —  **  In  the  age  succeeding 
the  conquest  we  have  positive  proof  of  there  being  a  large  Onumnar  School  at 
Winchester,  as  tlie  first  founder  of  St.  Cross,  Henry  de  Blois,  in  the  constitutions 
vdiich  he  drew  up  for  it,  directed  tiiat  thirteen  of  the  poorer  s<»rt  of  scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  said  School  should  receive  their  daily  victuals  from  that  foundation."  In 
aU  probability  this  was  the  School  frequented  by  Wykeham  in  his  early  youth, 
and  which  in  1873  he  took  into  his  own  hands,  paying  the  salary  of  the  master, 
Bichard  de  Herton,  whom  he  had  chosen  to  manage  it,  and  providing  the  scholacB 
with  lodging  and  board  ontil  his  projected  College  was  ready  to  receive  them. 
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Wykebam  became  tbe  object  of  an  attack,  organised  against 
bim  by  a  party  formed  at  Conrt,  wbicb  subjected  bim  to 
cruel  bumUiation,  and  tbreatened  to  effect  bis  utter  ruin. 
He  was  impeacbed  for  alleged  malversation  in  office,  and 
misapplication  of  tbe  public  reyenue.  Of  aU  tbe  cbargos 
brougbt  against  bim,  be  was  'in  substance  folly  acquitted ; 
yet  sucb  were  tbe  power  and  malignity  of  bis  enemies,  tbat 
in  consequence  of  a  tecbnical  error  in  tbe  drawing  up  of  a 
license  of  feofl&nent — ^witb  wbicb  be  most  probably  bad  no 
more  personal  concern  tban  bas  a  modem  Cbancellor  in  a 
mistake  made  by  tbe  office  copying-clerk  wbo  transcribes 
bis  judgments — bis  temporalities  were  adjudged  to  be  seized 
into  tbe  King's  bands,  and  be  was  forbidden,  in  tbe  King's 
name,  to  come  witbin  twenty  miles  of  tbe  Court.* 

For  a  time  tbe  triumph  of  Wykebam's  enemies  was  com- 
plete ;  but  it  was  not  of  long  duration.  Upon  tbe  accession 
of  Bicbard  11.  tbe  injured  prelate  was  freely  absolved,  bis 
temporalities  were  restored,  and  be  received  a  cbarter  of  full 
and  entire  remission,  concluding  with  tbis  bonourable  testi- 
mony to  bis  integrity : — "  Alibougb  we  bave  granted  to  the 
Bisbop  of  Wincbester  tbe  said  pardon  and  grace ;  nevertbe- 
less,  we  do  not  tbink  tbe  said  Bisbop  to  be  in  any  wi>-o 
cbargeable,  in  tbe  sigbt  of  God,  witb  any  of  tbe  matters  tbus 
by  us  pardoned,  remitted,  or  released  unto  bim,  but  do  bold 
>iiTn  to  be  as  to  all  and  every  of  tbem  wboUy  innocent  and 
guiltless." 

Wben  restored  to  rank  and  reputation,  Wykebam  applied 
bimself  more  fervently  tban  ever  to  tbe  accomplisbment  of 
bis  great  project — tbe  erection  and  endowment  of  tbose  twin 
Colleges  wbicb  bave  rendered  bis  name  imperisbable.  His 
design  was  as  original  as  it  was  noble.  **  It  was  no  less  tban 
to  provide  for  tbe  perpetual  maintenance  and  instruction  of 
two  bimdred  scbolars ;  to  afford  tbem  a  liberal  support,  and 
to  lead  tbem  tbrougb  a  perfect  course  of  education ;  from 
the  first  elements  of  letters,  tbrougb  tbe  wbole  circle  of  tbe 

(1)  It  eannot  now  be  doubted  tbat  the  aceosations  originated  in  tbe  reeentment 
of  tbe  Doke  of  Lancaster,  wbo,  baling  an  eye  to  the  throne,  and  knowirg  Wyke> 
bam^  steadfast  adherence  to  the  then  dying  King,  to  the  great  Prince  of  Wa'ea,  and 
to  tbe  lineal  Boccession,  was  determined  to  prevent  the  BiBbop%  nomination  as  one 
of  tbe  goardiana  of  the  young  bebvpresmnptiTe. 
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Bcionces ;  from  the  lowest  class  of  graimnatical  learning  to 
the  highest  degrees  in  the  several  faculties.  It  properly  and 
naturally  conasted  of  two  parts,  rightly  forming  two  esta- 
blishments, the  one  subordinate  to  the  other.  The  design  of 
the  one  was  to  lay  the  foundations  of  science,  that  of  the 
other  to  raise  and  complete  the  superstructure ;  the  former 
was  to  supply  the  latter  with  proper  subjects,  and  the  latter 
was  to  improve  the  advantages  received  in  the  former."  * 

TTia  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  building  of  his 
Oxford  College,  the  society  of  which  he  had  established  some 
years  before  the  foundation-stone  was  laid.  For,  as  he  began 
at  Winchester,  by  forming  a  preliminary  Grammar  School 
with  proper  Masters,  and  maintained  the  same  number  of 
scholars  which  he  proposed  to  educate  in  his  College ;  so  at 
Oxford,  at  least  as  early  as  1375,  he  had  formed  a  similar 
institution,  consisting  of  a  Warden  and  seventy  Fellows, 
under  the  title  **  Pauperes  Scholares  Venerabilis  Domini 
Wilhelmi  de  Wykeham  Wynton,  Episcopi,'* 

In  the  year  1379,  having  completed  his  purchases  of  land  at 
Oxford,  he  obtained  the  £ing*s  patent  to  found  his  College ; 
and  on  the  5th  of  March,  1380,  the  foundation-stone  of 
**  Seinte  Marie  College  of  Wynchestre  in  Oxen/ord  "  was  laid. 

The  year  after  he  had  finished  **  The  New  College,"  as  it 
was,  and  still  is,  usually  called,  at  Oxford,  he  obtained  the 
necessary  license  for  erecting  his  preparatory  School  at 
Winchester.  Here,  in  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Briton,  the 
Saxon,  and  the  Norman,  he  had  purciiased,  two  jearB  after 
his  elevation  to  the  episcopal  seat,  certain  lands  from  the 
Prior  and  Convent  of  St.  Swithin,  consisting  of  a  messuage 
attached  to  Dumer's  Mode,  about  an  acre  and  a  half  in 
extent,  and  Otterboume  Mede,  three  acres.  The  first  stone 
was  laid  on  the  26th  of  March,  1387 ;  within  six  years  from 
that  time  .St.  Mary's  College  of  Winchester  was  ready  for 
the  reception  of  the  Society;  and  the  scholars,  who  had 
previously  been  lodged  in  St.  John  Baptist's  parish  on  the 
hill,  on  tlie  28th  of  March,  1393,  took  possession  of  their 
new  home.  The  original  foundation  was  for  a  Warden, 
a  Head  Master,  a  Second  Master,  ten  Fellows,  seventy 
Scholars,  three  Chaplains,  three  Clerks,  and  sixteen  Cho- 
(1)  Lowth"^  **  Life  of  Willltm  of  Wykeham."* 
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risters.  Dr.  Milner,  following  Harpsfield,  imagines  that 
the  Warden  and  ten  Pellows  were  intended  to  symbolise  the 
College  of  Apostles,  Judas  being  excluded.  The  seventy 
Scholars  and  two  Maisters  were  typical  of  the  seventy-two 
disciples,  according  to  the  **  Yulgate ;  "  the  three  Chaplains 
and  three  Clerks  represented  the  six  faithful  deacons  (Nicolas 
having  become  an  apostate),  and  the  sixteen  Choristers  stood 
for  the  four  greater  and  twelve  less  prophets  of  the  old 
dispensation.  On  September  9,  1400,  the  oaths  of  the 
Warden,  Fellows,  Chaplains,  and  Scholars  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  statutes  drawn  up  by  Wykeham  were  received 
by  the  Commissioners,  and  forty  years  later  the  regulations 
prescribed  for  New  College  and  Winchester,  by  the  yeoman's 
son,  were  adopted  by  King  Henry  VI.  for  the  government 
of  Eton  College  and  King's  College,  Cambridge.^ 

Wykeham  lived  for  many  years  after  the  completion  of 
his  two  Winton  Colleges,  and  enjoyed  the  supreme  delight 
of  seeing  them  increase  in  fame,  and  continually  bring  forth 
those  good  fruits  for  which  they  had  been  established. 
Having  finally  settled  all  his  temporal  and  spiritual  con- 
cerns, and  being  fully  eighty  years  of  age,  he  awaited  re- 
signedly the  hour  of  dissolution,  which  came  upon  him  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1404.2  He  was  buried,  according  to  his  directions, 
in  the  beautiful  chantry  which  he  had  built  for  himself  in 
Winchester  Cathedral  many  years  before,  on  the  spot  where, 
when  a  schoolboy,  it  was  his  custom  daily  to  perform  his 
devotions.' 

The  name  of  this  excellent  and  eminent  man  is  so  insepara- 
bly associated  with  his  two  famous  seats  of  learning,  and 

(1)  This  is  a  dnmmstanoe  of  which  W^ehamists  are  Justly  proud.  There  ia 
an  old  story  of  a  Wykehamist  boasting  to  an  Etonian  tliat  Winchester  was  the 
**mother*  of  Eton.    **  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  **  matre  pulohia,  filia  polchrior." 

(?)  Lowth's  "  Life  of  William  of  Wykeham." 

(8)  The  f<dlowing  biogra{^cal  chronology  of  this  admirable  person  may  not  be 
out  of  place:— Bom  at  Wykeham,  Hants,  1324 ;  introduced  at  Oourt  at  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  1847 ;  Sarreyor  of  the  King^  Works  and  Castles,  1356 ;  Justi- 
ciary of  the  Boyal  Farests,  1360;  Keeper  of  Privy  Seal,  1864 ;  President  of  the 
Council,  1366;  Bishop  of  Winchester,  October  10, 1366;  Chancellor  of  England, 
1367;  resigned  this  office,  March  14,  1371;  Winchester  School  established, 
September  1, 1373 ;  laid  the  first  stone  of  New  College,  March  6, 1380 ;  first  stone 
of  Winchester  College  laid,  March  26, 1387 ;  Chancellor  of  England  again,  May  4, 
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ihey  form  such  towering  montunents  of  his  beneficence,  that, 
in  contemplating  them,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  rare  ability 
and  princely  liberality  he  displayed  in  other  works.  His 
services  in  ihe  re-erection  or  restoration  of  Windsor,  Dover, 
and  other  castles,  have  been  mentioned.  We  find,  from  his 
history,  that,  besides  these  works,  he  nearly  rebnilt,  at  his 
own  cost,  the  grand  nave  of  Winchester  Cathedral ;  re-edified 
churches ;  repaired  high  roads,  causeways,  and  bridges ;  that 
he  revived  the  discipline  and  stimulated  the  devotion  of  the 
numerous  clergy  of  every  denomination  in  his  diocese ;  re- 
covered the  celebrated  Hospital  of  St.  Cross  from  the  rapacity 
of  its  successive  Masters,  and  restored  it  to  its  first  charitable 
intention ;  paid  the  debts  of  insolvent  prisoners ;  maintained 
twenty-four  poor  persons  daily  as  a  part  of  his  own  family ; 
and,  in  a  word,  performed  so  many  great  and  varied  actions^ 
that  his  panegyrists  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire  him 
most  as  a  statesman,  as  a  bishop,  or  as  a  Christian. 

The  repeated  visits  of  Henry  VI.  to  Winchester  have  been 
alluded  to  in  the  account  of  Eton  College.  The  first  occasion 
of  his  going  there  was  probably  to  seek  the  advice  of  his 
great-imde,  Cardinal  B^ufort,  how  to  release  himself  from 
the  vassalage  in  which  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  held  him,  and 


1889;  resigined  tliifl  ofBoe,  September  20,  1991;   died  in  hia  eighty-flnt  year, 
September  27, 1404. 

**  The  wise  old  man  is  gone ! 
His  honoured  head  lies  low, 
And  his  thoughts  of  power  are  dore^ 

And  his  voice'd  manly  flow ; 
And  the  pen  that,  for  troth,  like  a  sword  was  drawn. 
Is  still  and  sonlleas  now. 

••  The  brave  old  man  is  gone! 

With  his  armoor  on  he  fell ; 
Nor  a  groan  nor  a  si^  was  drawn, 

When  his  spirit  fled  to  tell ; 
For  mortal  sufferings,  keen  and  long^ 

Had  no  power  his  heart  to  quell. 

**  The  good  old  man  is  gone ! 

He  is  gone  to  his  saintly  rest. 
Where  no  sorrow  can  be  known, 

And  no  trouble  can  molest, 
For  his  crown  of  life  is  won, 

And  the  dead  in  the  Locd  are  UeaL* 
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to  make  peace  with  France.  His  main  bnsines8»  howevflor, 
at  this  time  was  to  observe  the  economy,  discipline,  and  plan  . 
of  studies  established  by  Wykeham  in  the  College,  that  he 
might  form  another  upon  tiie  same  system  near  his  palace 
at  Windsor.  He  yisited  the  city  again  in  1442 ;  and  a  third 
time  in  1444,  when  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  as  his  proxy,  was 
contracting  the  marriage  between  him  and  Margaret  of 
Anjou.  On  this  occasion  he  confirmed  all  the  privileges  of 
the  College,  and  having  assisted  at  the  solemn  mass  and 
vespers  performed  on  the  festival  of  St.  Cecily,  gave  a  sum 
of  money  for  the  decoration  of  the  high  altar.  His  next 
progress  to  Winchester  was  in  the  following  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  his  newly-married  Queen,  when  he  pre- 
sented to  the  College  his  best  robe  but  one,  lined  with  sable. 
One  visit  was  with  the  object  of  honouring  the  instalment 
of  Bishop  Waynflete  in  the  Cathedral  of  Winchester.  The 
day  after  this  solemnity  he  assisted  at  the  high  mass  per- 
formed at  the  College,  where,  besides  his  customary  offering, 
he  gave  to  it  a  chalice  of  gold,  and  ten  pounds  for  the  purchase 
of  two  golden  cruets  for  the  use  of  the  altar,  and  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  students.  His  last  visit  took  place  in  1449, 
when  he  held  a  Parliament  and  made  a  stay  of  many  weeks. 
In  1486,  after  the  birth  of  Prince  Arthur  in  Winchester 
Castle,  Henry  YU.  visited  the  College,  as  in  1522  did 
Henry  Vill.  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  For  two  years 
under  the  reign  of  Henry  Ylll.,  who  had  seized  much  of  the 
property  belonging  to  it,  the  College  was  in  imminent  danger 
of  dissolution;  but  upon  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  its 
charter  of  privileges  and  immunities  was  confirmed. 

In  1554,  on  the  occasion  of  their  marriage  in  the  Cathe- 
dral, Mary  and  Philip  were  received  at  titie  College  and 
attended  solemn  service  in  St.  Mary's  Church ;  and  in  1670 
Queen  Elizabeth  followed  the  example  of  her  royal  prede- 
cessors. On  this  vi£iit  it  was  that  the  Queen,  pleasantly 
asking  one  of  the  scholars  whether  he  had  ever  endured  the 
fEunous  Winton  birch,  received  the  happy  response  :— 

**  Infandna,  Beglna,  jabes  renorare  dolorem.** 
**  Great  Queen,  whit  yon  command  me  to  relate 

Benewt  the  sad  remembnoce  of  onr  fate.**— DsTDSir. 

(1)  From  iti  fonndatioii  to  the  end  of  Chaiies  n.^  reign  all  the  £ngM&  sore- 
xeigna,  witb  tbe  exoefytion  of  Queen  Mary,  conilmied  the  charter  of  Winchester 
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Winchester  College  stands  a  little  without  the  city, 
on  the  south  side,  in  a  street  which  bears  its  name.  The 
northern  front  extends  eighty-three  yards  along  College 
Street,  having  on  the  west  a  number  of  spacious  buildings 
appropriated  to  Scholars  who  are  not  on  the  Poundation.  On 
the  east  a  considerable  branch  of  the  clear  and  swift  riyer 
Itchen  passes  through  the  Warden's  garden  close  to  that 
end  of  the  front.  The  south  side  is  open  to  the  College 
meadows  and  the  valley  through  which  the  Itchen  takes  its 
course  to  Southampton. 

The  College  consists  of  two  courts,  lying  north  and  south 
of  each  other,  having  cloisters  and  a  school-room  beyond 
them.  We  enter  the  first  court  by  a  gateway  under  a 
spacious  tower,  in  the  face  of  which  is  a  niche  containing  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whose  honour  the  institution 
was  dedicated.  On  passing  through  the  gateway,  or  entrance 
tower,  we  come  upon  the  Warden's  house  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  upon  the  buildings  originally  used  as  work- 
shops— ^the  brewery,  bakery,  and  other  offices  from  which 
the  wants  of  the  inmates  could  be  supplied  without  commu- 
nication with  the  outer  world. 

The  middle  tower  over  the  gate  which  leads  into  the 
exterior  court  is  ornamented  with  three  beautiful  niches. 
In  the  centre  niche  stands  the  statue  of  the  Virgin,  and  on 
one  side  the  Angel  Gtibriel;  on  the  other,  the  founder. 
Entering  the  second  court  under  the  gate  tower,  the  visitor 
is  struck  with  the  elegance  and  uniformity  of  the  ancient 
buildings  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  On  each  side  of  the 
gateway  and  on  the  whole  eastern  side  of  this  magnificent 
quadrangle  are  the  chambers  of  the  Scholars,^  and  over 

College.  Henry  IV.  issued  letters  patent  granting  pennission  for  the  porcbase  of 
various  manors.  Alien  priories  being  dissolved  by  2nd  of  Henry  V.,  the  Priory  of 
St.  Mary^,  Andover,  a  cell  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Florence,  at  Calmer  in  Anjou,  was 
given  to  the  College,  as  likewise  were  two  cells  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  at  Tiione,  in  France,  and.  St  Cross,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the 
Priory  of  Andewell,  near  Basingstoke. 

(1)  There  is  a  painful  tradition  connected  with  the  badge  of  a  red  hand  In  one 
of  the  dormitories  known  as  the  Seventh  Chamber.    It  is  called  "  The  Bed  Bitthx 
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them  suitable  apartmente  for  the  Fellows.  On  the  west 
are  the  kitchen  and  offices ;  while  the  whole  south  side  is 
formed  by  the  stately  chapel  and  hall,  which,  with  their 
ornamented  buttresses  and  richly-mullioned  windows,  are 
the  delight  and  admiration  of  every  -visitor  of  taste. 

Passing  through  the  chapel  porch,  which  faces  the  middle 
gateway,  we  enter  the  cloisters  at  the  north-west  comer. 
These  doisters  are  more  elegant  and  decorated  than  those  of 
the  sister  College  of  Oxford.  They  form  a  perfect  square 
of  132  feet,  and  are  divided  inte  nine  compartments  on  each 
side,  with  buttresses  between.  **Here  passed  the  stately 
procession  on  high  da3rs,  sweeping  by  with  hymns,  and 
silver  cross  and  burning  incense ;  here  the  attentive  scholar 
sat  at  his  master's  feet  during  the  heat  of  summer,  in  the 
refreshing  coolness  of  its  shade ;  here  the  pensive  student 
mused  or  read,  when  winds  were  high,  sheltered  from  the 
sterm ;  here  were  celebrated  the  last  obsequies  of  the  de- 
parted." ^ 

The  Chapel  is  approached  through  a  vestibule  under  the 
refectory.  It  has  been  renovated  within  the  last  century 
and  a  half,  but  a  portion  of  the  reredos,  '*  where  holy  Henry 
knelt,"  existe  te  the  present  day.  This  chapel  is  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  is  deservedly 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  ite  proportions.  The  ceiling, 
which  is  wood  wrought  in  imitetion  of  stone,  is  handsomely 
executed,  and  presents  a  very  rich  appearance.  On  the 
great  eastern  window  of  stained  glass  is  represented  the 
genealogy  of  our  Saviour.  In  the  centre  is  the  Crucifixion, 
and,  in  the  highest  panel  of  all,  the  Eesurrection.    The 

Hand;*  and  the  story  rnns  that  once  upon  a  time  two  brotliero,  scholars,  slept 
there,  over  whom  a  savage  prefect  exercised  great  cruelty.  Goaded  to  madness 
by  the  oppression  which  he  and  hl5  brother  were  subjected  to,  the  elder  boy 
determined  on  the  death  of  their  tyrant.  Arming  himself  with  a  dagger,  he  one 
night  made  his  way  to  the  monitor^  bed,  and  struck  the  knife  three  times  fiercely 
into  the  sleeper^  breast.  A  cry  arose,  and  when  light  was  brought  the  agonised 
boy  discovered  that  he  had  slain  his  brother,  who  had  that  night  been  compelled 
to  change  his  sleei^ng  place  with  their  persecutor.  Mr.  Mackenzie  Waloott,  in 
his  valuable  history  of  Wykeham  and  his  Colleges,  throws  some  suspicion  on  the 
anecdote  by  remarking  that  the  memorial  was  probably  the  badge  of  some  baronet, 
a  former  scholar. 

(I)  Mackenzie  Walcott^  **  William  of  Wykeham  and  his  Colleges.' 
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other  windows  are  filled  witli  the  figures  of  saints,  kings, 
bishops,  priests,  together  with  the  inscription — *'  Orate  pro 
anima  WUheUm  de  Wyheham  fundatorU  ittius  CoUegii"  A 
yalnable  acquisition  to  this  beautiful  chapel  is  the  altar- 
piece,  representing  the  Salutation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Le 
Moine,  a  present  from  Dr.  Burton,  a  former  Head  Master. 

On  entering  the  ante-chapel  at  the  right  hand  side  is  seen 
the  memorial  raised  by  old  Wykehamists  to  thirteen  officers, 
their  school-fellows,  who  foil  in  the  Crimea.  It  consists  of 
five  floriated  arches  divided  by  shafts  of  red  marble.  On 
the  panels  within  are  the  names  of  the  deoeased,  and  above 
the  shafts  of  the  columns  are  angels  bearing  shields,  seve- 
rally inscribed  with  the  moral  virtues.  The  inscription  on 
the  monument  is  simple  and  afiecting : — 

**  Thl«  Porch  has  been  repaired  and  beautified  by  William  of  Wykeham^  Pons, 
as  a  sacred  shrine  in  which  the  memories  of  their  13  brethren  who  died  in  the 
war  of  the  Crimea,  1855,  may  be  preserred  as  an  example  for  fatm«  generations. 
••  Think  of  them,  thou,  who  art  passing  by  to-day. 
Child  of  the  same  family,  bought  by  the  same  Lord ; 
Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  into  this  House  of  Ood : 
1  here  watch  thine  armour  and  make  thyself  ready  by  prayer 

To  fight  and  to  die 
The  faithful  soUdier  and  servant  of  Christ, 
And  of  thy  oonntxy. 

**He  is  not  a  Ood  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living,  for  all  lire  onto  Him." 

The  Hall,  or  Eefectort,  forms  a  continuation  of  the 
line  of  building  of  the  chapel,  and  is  ascended  by  a  flight  of 
steps.  This  is  a  grand  example  of  an  old  collegiate  or 
baronial  hall.  It  is  no  less  than  sixty-three  feet  in  length, 
thirty  feet  in  breadth,  and  proportionably  lofty.  There  are 
fixed  tables  and  benches  along  the  sides ;  at  the  upper  end 
is  a  dais,  or  elevated  platform,  for  the  high  table  ;*  and  at 
the  lower  end,  but  separated  by  a  screen,  is  the  buttery- 
hatch,  within  which  are  the  s^urs  leading  to  a  spacious 
vaulted  cellar,  the  roof  of  which  is  adorned  with  elegant 

(1)  The  graces  at  dinner  in  Hall  are  mudcal,  and  are  those  which  wore  in  use 
before  the  Reformation.  These  graces  are  always  sung  at  the  annual  Wyko- 
hamists*  dinner,  in  London,  and,  with  the  grace-cup,  is  given  Dr.  Hayea^  three-part 

**  Let  omnibus  tnocamissls  in  a  bumper  now  go  round, 
Well  wave  oar  bonnots,  boys,  unto  the  ground.** 
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gTominga,  and  sapported  by  a  smgle  pillar.  The  fine  oaken 
roof  of  die  hall,  sapported  by  carved  ribs  and  corbels,  repre- 
senting kings  and  prelates  alternately,  was  restored  during 
ihe  present  century. 

After  descending  from  the  hall,  the  visitor's  attention  is 
directed  to  a  curious  wall-picture,  r^Hresenting  a  ffircocervus^ 
or  animal  compounded  of  man,  hog,  deer,  and  an  ass,  which 
is  explained  in  some  Latin  verses  at  the  aide  to  be  the 
allegory  of  a  tnuiy  servant.^ 

The  OoLLBGE  TiTBTtARY  was  originally  a  chantry,  founded 
by  John  Fromond,  a  man  of  great  consideration,  and  a 
generous  benefeuHior  to  both  Wykeham's  Colleges.  By  his 
wiU  he  made  provision  for  the  perpetual  endowment  of  a 
Chaplain  to  officiate  here.  Upon  the  suppression  of  chantries 
at  the  Befonnation,  this  chapel  ceased  to  be  used  in  con- 
formity with  the  intention  of  its  founder,  and  for  many 
years  it  remained  void  and  neglected.  Li  1629,  by  the 
liberality  of  Dr.  Pincke,  at  that  time  Warden  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  it  was  converted  into  a  library.  It  contains 
not  a  few  rare  MSS.  Missales,  Graduales,  Libri  Senten- 
tiarum,  and  Processionales,  Liber  Yocatus,  **Auriola 
Biblise,  Libellus  quindam  de  significatione  quarundum  dic- 
tionumBibli»,"manyMoraliaChronica,  Atiphonaria,  and  the 
like  curiosities  of  bibliography,  purchased  by  the  founder  in 
his  lifetime,  or  for  the  School  by  his  executors  soon  after 
his  decease.  Most  of  these  date  yery  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  before  the  introduction  of 
printii^  into  England.  To  these  succeeding  benefsustors 
have  added  a  large  coUection  as  well  of  ancient  as  of  modem 
literature. 

(1)  The  descriptiTe  UnM  bave  been  Kngliihert  Urns :-~ 

**  A  trusty  servants  picture  would  you  see, 
This  figure  well  survey,  whoete  you  be. 
The  pm^ei^  snout  not  nice  in  diet  shows ;     * 
The  padlock  shut,  no  secret  hell  disclose; 
Patient,  to  angry  lords  the  ass  gives  ear ; 
Swiftness  on  errand,  the  stagfB  feet  declare ; 
Laden  his  left  hand,  apt  to  labour  saith; 
The  ooat  his  neatness ;  the  op«i  hand  his  faith; 
Girt  with  his  swoid,  his  shield  upon  his  arm. 
Himself  and  master  heU  protect  from  hann." 
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The  School,  wHcli  stands  in  a  fourtii  ooort,  used  as  a 
play-ground,  is  a  comparatively  modem  structure,  the 
ancient  school,  wherein  Waynflete  taught,  and  which  the 
founder  called  "  Magna  ilia  domiUy*^  having  been  the  room 
now  named  "The  Seventh  Chamber,"  and  the  adjoining 
passage.  The  first  stone  of  the  present  structure  was  laid 
in  1683,  and  the  building,  a  very  handsome  one,  was 
finished  in  1687,  at  a  cost  of  £2,259  ISs.  3d,,  of  which  sum 
Warden  Nicholas  paid  £1,477  11*.  9d.  Over  the  entrance, 
which  faces  the  south  side  of  the  hall,  is  an  excellent  metal 
statue  of  Wykeham,  by  0.  G.  Gibber,  with  an  inscription  in 
Latin. 

The  interior  of  the  room  is  spacious  and  finely  propor- 
tioned, being  ninety  feet  by  thirty-six,  and  of  suitable 
height.  The  cornice  is  decorated  with  the  armorial  bearings 
of  noblemen,  prelates,  and  others  who  contributed  funds  for 
the  erection  of  the  building.  On  the  right  is  a  tier  of  seats, 
occupied  at  Commoners'  Speaking  by  the  Warden,  Sub- 
Warden,  and  Head  Master.  At  each  side  of  the  School  are 
three  tiers  of  fixed  seats,  where  the  boys  sit  when  **  up  to 
books."  Disposed  along  other  parts  of  the  room  are  ranges 
of  oak  benches,  or  trestles,  upon  which  stand  the  boxes,  or 
**  scobs,"  that  form  a  desk,  and  also  a  receptacle  for  keeping 
books  and  writing  materials.  On  the  west  wall,  upon  a 
large  tablet,  are  painted  a  mitre  and  crozier,  to  represent 
the  rewards  of  clerical  learning ;  a  pen  and  inkhom,  and  a 
sword,  the  insignia  of  civil  and  military  pursuits,  and  a 
long  Winton-rod,  typifying  the  punishment  of  those  too 
indolent  to  devote  themselves  either  to  study  or  to  active  life. 
Beneath  each  emblem  is  the  appropriate  legend,  "Attt 
Disce;"  **  Aut  Discede;"  **  Manet  Sobs  Terua,  Cjedi"  * 

At  the  north  end  of  the  School  we  see  inscribed,  after  the 
style  of  the  Duodecim  TahtdcB,  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
the  students,  which,  as  having  been  drawn  up  probably  by 
Wykeham  himself,  in  conjunction  with  his  admirable 
Statutes  of  the  College,  are  very  interesting : — 

(1)  "  Either  learn ;  or  depart  hence ;  the  third  choice  i$  to  be  chastised,*  Or, 
aa  It  has  been  jocoeely  rendered :~ 

**  Study  hard,  or  else  be  jogging, 
Or  youU  get  a  plaguy  flogging;.* 
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**  TabulaleffUM  Pxdagofficomm, 

**  Iir  Temflo.— Dens  eoUtor.  Preoes  com  pio  animi  affeetn  peragantar.  Oouli 
ne  ▼agantor.    Silentiom  esto.    Nihil  profanum  legitor. 

"IkSchola.— DiligentiAqTiisqueatitor.  Submisscd  loquitur  secnra.  Clar^  ad 
Pneoeptorem.  Nemini  moleetua  esto.  Orthographic^  soribito.  Anna  Soholastica 
in  prompta  semper  habeto. 

**l2r  Aula.— Qui  mensas  oonaecrat  elarA  pronunoiato.  Oeteri  respondeoto. 
Becti  interim  (ttnnes  stanto.  Bedtationee  intelligenter  et  apte  diatingauntor.  Ad 
mensas  sedentibos  omnia  decora  snnto. 

**  Ih  ATBlo.—Ne  qois  fenestras  saxis  pilisre  petito.  iE>diilcinm  neve  insoribendo, 
neve  insonlpando  defonnato.  Keve  qperto  capite,  neve  sine  Socio  coram  magistris 
incedito. 

**I2(  CuBicuLi8.~Manda  omnia  snnto.    Vespere  studetor.    Koctn  qnies  esto. 

**IN  Oppido  ad  Monteh.— Sooiati  omnee  incedonto.  Modestiam  prse  sa 
femnto.  Magistris  ac  obviis  Honestioribos  Capita  aperinntor.  Yultus,  gestns,  in- 
oessns  componuntor.  Intra  tannines  apud  Montem  pmscriptos,  quisque  se  con- 
tineto. 

*'Iir  Omki  Looo  et  TBicpoES.~Qai  Plebeins  est,  Prafectis  obtemperato. 
Qoi  Prsefecttts  est,  legitinni  imperato.  Is  Ordo  vitio  careto :  cseteris  specimen  esto. 
Uterqne  A  pravis  omnibus  verbisq :  factisq :  abstineto. 

**  H»c,  aut  his  aiwiiii*,  qui  contr4  f axit,  se  quand<)  def erantur,  Judida  damus. 

**Feriis  ezactis  Nemo  domi  impund  moratur.  ExtiA  Ck>llegium  absque  veniA 
exemtea  Tcnii  vice  e^q^eUimus.* 


CHAPTER  n. 

BTATISTIOAL  AIO)  MISCELLANEOUS. 

I.  Constitution  of  the  College. — Winchester  College,  as  we 
haye  seen,  was  founded  in  1387.  The  original  constitution 
was  a  Warden,  10  Fellows,  70  Scholars,  a  Head  Master 
(Informator),  an  Under  Master  (Ostiarins),  3  Chaplains, 
3  Clerks  {i.e.  singing  men),  and  16  Choristers.  The  future 
constitution^  as  regulated  by  an  Ordinance  of  the  Oxford 
TJniyersity  Commission,  which  took  effect  in  1857,  is  to  be  a 
Warden,  6  Fellows,  100  Scholars,  20  Exhibitioners,  a  Head 
Master,  an  Under  Master,  3  Chaplains,  3  Clerks,  and  16 
Choristers. 

n.  Endowments,  BevenueSy  <fec. — ^The  endowments  of  the 
College  consist  of  divers  manors,  farms,  lands,  houses, 
tithes,  manorial  rights,  and  funded  stock,  producing  on  an 
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average  of  seven  recent  years  a  gross  annual  income  of 
£15,494  17«.  6d.  The  College  holds  besides,  on  special 
trust  for  Exhibitioners  and  other  purposes,  the  sum  of 
£60,132,  with  land  which  produces  a  net  income  of 
£204  14a.  lid. 

.College  Ztvtn^a.— The  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  College 
are  thirteen: — 

Ont  ia  under  £100  in  Talae 

TufO  are  over  100  and  not  exceeding £200 

Stx  are  over  900       „  „  SCO 

On*  ia  over   800       ^  „         400 

7\do  are  over  400   „     ^    500 

Om   is  over  600   ^     „         600 

There  is  no  statute  regulating  the  distribution  of  the  eccle- 
siastical patronage  of  the  College.  The  livings  are  commonly 
given  to  the  Fellows  or  others  connected  with  the  Founda- 
tion. 

m.  The  governing  power  of  Winchester  College  is  vested 
in  the  Warden  and  Fellows. 

Under  the  original  statutes  no  person  was  eligible  to  the 
Wardenship  unless  he  either  were  or  had  been  a  Fellow  of 
Winchester,  or  of  New  College,  Oxford.  This  restriction 
was  removed  by  the  Oxford  University  Commission  in  1857 ; 
the  qualifications  of  a  candidate  now  are,  that  he  should  be 
a  Qraduate  in  Theology  or  Law,  or  a  Master  of  Arts  in 
Priest's  Orders,  and  not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age.  The 
right  of  election  rests  with  the  Fellows  of  New  College ;  but 
if  they  fail  to  exercise  it  within  one  month  of  the  time  when 
a  vacancy  in  the  Wardenship  occurs,  the  privilege  lapses  to 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

The  Warden  has  by  the  statutes  the  general  government 
of  the  Foundation,  and  was  until  recently  prohibited  from 
being  absent  more  than  two  months  in  the  year.  He  ia 
now,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  to  be  resident  in  the  College 
during  eight  months  in  each  year.  His  duties  resemble 
those  of  a  **  Head  of  a  House  "  in  a  University.  He  is  to 
have  pre-eminence  and  authority  over  all  Members  of  the 
College  whatsoever,  whether  FeUows,  Masters,  Chaplains, 
Scholars,  &c.,  and  b  to  govern  and  direct  them  in  con- 
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formity  with  the  etatatee  and  regulations  of  the  College  in 
force  for  the  time  being. 

HIb  ancient  atatntory  emoluments,  in  addition  to  a  suitable 
provision  for  his  table,  not  limited  in  amount,  were  a  stipend 
of  £20  a  year,  and  twelve  yards  of  doth  at  U,  Sd.  a  yard. 
His  present  average  income,  including  allowance  for  servants 
according  to  the  statutes,  is  estimated  by  the  existing  Warden 
at  £1,700. 

The  FellowSf  who  are  required  to  be  in  Priest's  Orders,  are 
elected  by  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  Winchester  College, 
and  the  preference  given  by  the  original  statutes  to  those 
who  are  or  have  been  Fellows  of  New  College  is  extended 
by  the  Ordinance  of  1857  **to  the  Master,  Usher,  and 
Assistant  Masters  of  the  School  at  Winchester  College  for 
the  time  being,  and  to  those  who  shall  have  filled  any  of  the 
said  offices,  and  to  those  who  shall  have  been  educated  for 
two  years  at  the  said  School.*'  The  Fellows  are  the  Trustees 
of  the  property  of  the  College ;  and  from  them  are  chosen  a 
Sub- Warden,  two  Bursars,  one  Sacrist,  and  the  Librarian. 
The  provisions  of  the  ancient  statutes  regarding  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Fellows  were  repealed  by  the  Oxford  University 
Commission  in  1847,  and  now,  practically,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Bursars,  they  are  non-resident.  The  annual  stipend 
of  a  Fellow  was  £5  a  year,  six  yards  of  cloth,*  and  twelve 
pence  weekly  for  commons.  Their  allowance  now,  indepen- 
dent of  College  livings,  is  said  to  average  £550  per  annum 
each ;  great  part  of  which,  like  the  income  of  the  Warden, 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  fines  received  on  renewal  of 
leases  of  the  College  estates,  which  were  let  at  old  reserved 
rents.a 

rV.  The  Head  Master  and  Under  Master  are  the  only  sta- 
tutable Masters ;  of  the  others  we  shall  speak  when  treating 
of  the  School.  These  Masters  are  conductitii  and  remotivi  by 
the  Warden  and  Fellows.  According  to  the  statutes,  the 
Head  Master  must  be  sufficiently  learned  in  grammar,  and 
a  man  of  exemplary  life.    He  is  to  instruct  the  Scholars  in 


(1)  According  to  Waloott,  the  Warden  receiTed  twelve  yards,  the  Fellows  an4 
the  Head  Master  eight  yards,  a  Chaplain  six,  and  the  Ostiariua  fire. 

(2)  **Beport  of  the  PobUo  Schools  Cummission,  1864." 
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grammar,  and  to  exercise  a  careful  supervision  of  their 
conduct  and  morals,  and  to  punish  them  when  necessary.^ 

The  Under  Master  is  to  possess  the  same  qualifications  as 
the  Upper  Master,  and  to  act  by  his  direction.' 

V.  T?ie  CkoristerB  were  placed  by  the  statutes  ux>on  a  lower 
level  than  those  of  Eton  and  Westminster.  They  were  to  be 
admitted  out  of  considerations  of  charity, — **  intuitu  chari^ 
tatisy^  to  make  the  beds  of  the  Fellows,  and  to  help  wait  in 
Hall,  and  to  live  upon  '< fragments  and  relics"  of  the 
Fellows*  and  Scholars*  tables,  if  these  were  sufficient  for 
them ;  if  not,  they  were  to  receive  proj^er  nourishment  at 
the  expense  of  the  College.  They  are  boarded,  lodged, 
educated,  and  at  a  suitable  age  apprenticed,  at  the  cost  of 
the  foundation.' 

YI.  The  Scholars,  in  conformity  witli  the  old  statutes,  are 
elected  by  the  Warden,  Sub-Warden,  and  Head  Master  of 
Winchester  College,  associated  with  the  Warden  and  two 
Fellows  of  New  College,  Oxford.  The  original  qualifications, 
preferences,  and  restrictions  were  substantially  the  same  as 
at  Eton,  to  which  the  Winchester  regulations  were  trans- 
ferred, except  that  boys  bom  out  of  wedlock,  or  in  serfdom, 
were  not  excluded,  that  a  preferential  claim  was  given  to 
boys  of  the  kindred  of  the  Founder,  and  that,  instead  of  the 
local  preference  afibrded  by  Eton  to  two  counties,  a  like 
preference  was  at  Winchester  given  to  the  diocese  of  Win- 
chester in  the  first  place,  and  then  to  eleven  coimties  con- 
currently. By  an  Ordinance  of  the  Oxford  University 
Commission  in  1857,  the  preference  of  Founder's  kin  and 
all  the  local  preferences  were  abolished,  and  no  candidate 
is  to  be  ineligible  on  the  ground  of  any  bodily  imper- 

(1)  **Ingrammatioft  safflcienter  firnditas,  habens  dooendi  peritiam;  rii  bonae 
fam»  et  coiiTersaticmis,  oondnctitiiis  ao  etiam  remotivuB,  per  coatodem  et  sodos 
ipeius  oollegii  mdinandiifl  sen  providendns,  qui  soholares  dioti  ooUegii  in  gram- 
matici,  asaidui  inBtruat,  et  informet,  ao  eiB  diligenter  intendat,  ipaorumque  vitam 
et  nuves  attentina  snpervideat;  et  eoe  circa  ipeonim  doctrinam  desides,  negli- 
gentea  lea  alias  delinqQentea,  absque  pereonaram  aooeptatione,  sen  alii  paztialitate 
quioonqne  corripiat  et  debite  poniat,  et  castiget." 

(2)  ** Vir  bone  fanue,  et  conyersationis  honestv,  qui  prvdloto  magistro  pnesenti, 
in  pmnissis  assistat,  et  in  ejus  absentiA  ipsios  in  pcndiotia  omnibQS  vices  soppleat 
etgent." 

(3)  <*  Report  of  the  Poyal  Commisaionera.* 
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fection  wHich  miglit  incapacitate  him  for  holy  orders,  not 
by  reason  of  any  restriction  on  account  of  property  or 
pecuniary  circumstances  contained  in  the  old  statutes,  but 
the  electors  may  refuse  to  admit  as  candidate  any  one  whom 
they  may  deem  to  be  not  in  need  of  a  scholarship.  Under 
the  same  Ordinance  a  boy  who  has  attained  Ihe  age  of 
fourteen  is  no  longer  eligible.^ 

Until  1854,  the  Scholars  were  nominated  without  a  com- 
petitiye  examination ;  in  that  year  the  system  was  ex- 
changed for  open  competition.  The  change,  according  to 
Dr.  Moberly,  the  late  Head  Master,  who  at  first  opposed 
it  from  apprehension  of  its  bringing  undesirable  boys,  has 
been  eminently  beneficiaL  "  Of  old,**  Dr.  Moberly  remarks, 
*'  we  had  a  small  connexion,  and  a  considerable  narrowness 
in  the  system  altogether,  "We  were  comparatively  poor  in 
boys.  This  open  competition  brings  boys  of  all  abilities,  of 
all  families,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  so  spreads  our 
connexion  very  widely.** 

By  the  ancient  statutes  a  Scholar  was  allowed  Sd,  a  week, 
for  commons,  and  was  supplied  with  a  piece  of  cloth  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  long  gown  and  hood,  to  be  worn  for  the  first 
year  only  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  Scholars  were  to 
sleep  in  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  beneath  the  chambers 
occupied  by  the  Fellows.  Until  the  sixteenth  century  they 
slept  on  bundles  of  straw,  in  chambers  without  flooring. 
The  luxuries  of  bedsteads  and  flooring  were  the  provision  of 
Dean  Fishmonger,  a  Wykehamist,  whose  memory  is  still 
cherished  with  gratitude  at  Winchester.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  a  Scholar  paid  on  his  entrance, 
among  other  things,  for  his  bedding,  viz. : — 

8011)8.  of  flocks  (for  the  bed)   15m.  Od. 

Acoverild ..« 10    0 

A  pair  of  blankets 11    0 

8  yards  of  tick  f or  bobter    4    0 

lUking  the  bed,  bolster,  and  blankets 1    3 

He  paid  for  his  surplice,  £1  0«.  6d, ;  for  his  "  scob,"  or 
box,  to  hold  his  books,  3s,  6d. ;  U>  hia  predecessor  for  glass 
windows,  U,;  and  for  learning  to. write,  I4«.    The  condi- 
tion of  the  Scholars  has  been  much  ameliorated  since  those 
(1)  **  Beport  of  the  Boyal  CommisBioneiB.'' 
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times.  A  Scholar,  according  to  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Public  School  Commissioners,  is  now  well  boarded, 
lodged,  and  educated  without  any  expense  to  his  parents 
beyond  the  payment  of  30«.  a  year  to  the  French  Master 
(with  an  additional  two  guineas  per  annum  if  he  learn 
German),  and,  if  he  is  not  a  prefect,  a  further  payment  of 
two  guineas  to  his  "  Boy  Tutor.** 

VisrroEiAii  Atjthoeitt. — The  College  may  be  said  to 
have  two  Visitors.  The  Society  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
as  represented  by  the  Warden,  and  two  Fellows  elected  for 
the  purpose,  hold  what  is  termed  **  scrutiny  "  every  year  at 
the  election  in  July,  when  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  all 
members  of  the  College  to  make  complaints.  The  boys, 
elder  and  younger,  are  examined  separately,  and  questioned 
as  to  their  diet,  comforts,  &c,  &o.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester 
is  also  a  Visitor,  open  to  hear  any  appeals  regarding  the 
management  of  the  establishment.  By  the  37th  clause  of 
the  Oxford  University  Commissioners'  Ordinance,  the  Visitor 
is  empowered  to  hold  a  visitation  whenever  he  thinks  proper, 
or,  without  holding  a  visitation,  to  require  answers  in  writing 
touching  any  matter  about  which  he  may  deem  it  necessary 
to  obtain  information. 

THE  SCHOOL. 

The  statutes  of  Winchester  College  show  that  the  Founder 
contemplated  the  admission  of  other  boys,  sons  of  nobles  and 
great  men,  special  Mends  of  the  institution,  filii  nobilium  et 
valentium  personarum  dxcti  CoUegii  ^ecialtum  amicorum,  to 
be  educated  within  the  College,  but  without  charge  to  its 
funds.  Their  number  was  limited  to  ten,  and  by  the  old 
accounts  of  the  College  it  appears  that  they  paid  for  their 
commons  or  board,  but  not  for  their  instruction.  This  privi- 
leged class  is  regarded  as  the  forerunners  of  the  present 
Commoners  or  non-foundation  boys.  At  what  time  Com- 
moners ceased  to  board  within  the  College  walls  does  not 
seem  to  be  known.  ^     Their  number  is  no  longer  limited, 

(1)  It  woold  seem  that  in  1607  they  boarded  in  the  College,  and  from  the  follow- 
ing order  by  ArchUriiop  Bancroft,  it  is  dear  they  at  that  time  bad  encroached 
upon  the  privilege  accorded  them  of  receiving  a  gratuitoiu  education,  and  were 
living,  like  the  Scholan,  on  the  revenue  of  the  foundation :— 
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ftud  fhey  board,  some  with  the  Head  Master,  and  the  rest 
in  the  houses  of  what  are  called  '*  boarding  tutors.''  At  the 
present  time  the  School  is  composed  of — 

SdKdan .••.....»•»•• cm.*. - 70 

OommoneiB  m..» »-.... 178 

24S 

Admission  to  tJie  School, — ^Foundationers  excepted,  there  is 
no  preliminary  examination  before  admission  to  the  School, 
but  if  a  boy  is  sent  to  School  whose  attainments  are  not 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  join  the  lowest  classes  with  good 
prospect  of  advantage,  he  is  not  received.  To  Commoners 
there  are  no  limits  of  age,  and  there  is  no  regulation  as  to 
the  highest  form  in  which  a  boy  can  be  placed  on  his  ad- 
mission. As  a  rule,  boys  rarely  come  at  an  earlier  age  than 
eleven,  or  so  late  as  sixteen,  and  a  Scholar  stays  on  the 
average  five  years,  and  a  Commoner  three  or  four. 

Arrangement  of  the  SeJiool, — ^The  arrangement  of  forms  (or 
«*  books,'  as  they  are  called  at  Winchester)  and  sub-divisions 
of  forms  is  aa  follows : — 

«....-,■«,.»  t  Senior  Division. 

SixUi  Form  (or  Book) }  j^.^  j^^^ 

/Senior  Part,  t  Senior  Division. 

«-...  «    .-  I »». j^i    T»-_L  I  Jonior  Division, 

rath  Book. J  Middle  P«t.  g,,^  pi,,^ 

\ Junior  Pait.  (  Jonior  Division. 

,.  _    .  I  Senior  Division. 

HoorUi  Book ....... — ....: ..............   J  j^^j^  Division. 

There  being  no  lower  forms,  the  whole  School  is  thus  dis- 
tributed into  eight  ascending  divisions.  Of  these,  the  three 
first,  numbering  in  all  seventy-five  boys,  are  nominally  under 
the  Head  Master,  but  practically  he  takes  charge  of  the  first 
and  third  divisions,  and  an  Assistant  has  almost  exclusive 
charge  of  the  second.  This  arrangement,  however,  was 
disapproved  of  by  Dr.  Moberly,  the  Head  Master,  and  will 
probably  be  modified.    The  Fourth,  Fifth  (the  Middle  Part 

•*20.  That  forasmnch  as  the  Commoners  ought  not  by  the  statute  to  be  hardeQ- 
■ome  to  the  College,  they  shall  every  one  o*  them  hereafter  pay  for  their  commons 
tour  shillings  by  the  weeke,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  fonner  weekly  summes 
for  their  commons  were  paid."— Waloott. 
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only),  and  Sixth  Divisions  are  under  the  Second  Master,  the 
Junior  Part  of  the  Fifth  under  the  Third  Master,  and  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  axe  assigned  to  the  Fourth  Master. 

The  School  hours  on  whole  School  days  are — ^Morning 
School,  from  7  to  7.13 ;  Middle  School,  from  9  to  12 ;  Even- 
ing School,  from  3  to  6. 

Oovernment  of  the  ScJiooL — As  at  Eton,  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  Sdiool  is  entrusted  to  the  Head  Master,  subject 
to  the  supreme  control  of  the  Warden,  or  of  the  Warden  and 
Fellows,  by  whom  he,  as  an  officer  of  the  College,  is  ap- 
pointed and  may  be  removed.  Some  difference  of  opinion  ap- 
pears to  have  prevailed  between  the  present  Warden  and  the 
late  Head  Master,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  former's  authority 
in  School  matters.  The  Head  Master  admitted  that  the  Warden 
and  Fellows  have  a  legal  supremacy  in  the  management  of 
everything  connected  with  the  College,  but  that  they  have 
no  statutory  power  over  the  Conamoners.  "They  are  my 
own  boys ;  still,  being  supreme  over  the  Scholars,  as  it  is  but 
one  School,  he  gets  an  indirect  supremacy  over  the  Com- 
moners as  well,  so  that  even  in  Commoners  I  should  never 
think  of  doing  anything  remarkable  without  consulting  the 
Warden,  and  ascertaining  his  wishes  about  it.''^  The 
Warden,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  Commoners  as  the 
successors  of  the  JUii  nobilium,  and  has  no  doubt  that  the 
governing  body  would  have  a  statutory  right  to  interfere  in 
questions  of  discipline  with. the  Head  Master's  government 
of  non-foundationers  as  well  as  Scholars.  This  system  of 
double  government  may  be  tolerable  while  the  Warden  and 
Master  work  amicably  together,  but  it  is  very  desirable  that 
the  extent  of  the  control  which  the  Warden  and  Fellows  are 
legally  entitled  to  exercise  should  be  clearly  defined. 

EmoluTMfnia  of  Masters, — The  ancient  statutory  emolu- 
ments of  the  Head  Master  were  a  stipend  of  £10  a  year,  with 
the  same  commons  and  the  same  allowance  of  cloth  as  a 
Fellow,  and  he  was  to  be  lodged  with  the  Usher  in  one  of 
the  upper  rooms — a  FeUow  sharing  it  with  them,  should  that 
be  necessary.  The  whole  emolument  which  he  actually 
received  from  the  CoUege  until  about  three  years  ago  was 
£150.  It  is  now  £300.  He  has  a  large  house,  erected  about 
(1)  Evidence  of  Dr.  Moberly,  before  the  Commiwwioneni  on  Poblio  Schools. 
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twenty  years  since,  in  substitution  for  the  **  Old  Oom- 
moners"'  building,  and  intended  for  150  boys,  but  only 
capable  of  holding,  according  to  present  estimates  of  neces- 
sary air  and  space,  about  100,  in  addition  to  his  own  family. 
This  house  he  occupies  rent  free,  subject,  however,  to  a 
yearly  payment  to  the  College  of  £350  as  interest  at  3^  per 
cent,  on  a  sum  of  £10,000  advanced  by  the  College  towards 
the  cost  of  building  it,  after  a  large,  but  insufficient,  sum 
had  been  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  His  profits 
from  his  boarders— of  whom  the  number  has  been  variable, 
but  which  in  future  he  proposes  shall  not  exceed  100 — ^he 
estimates  at  from  £20  to  £25  per  annum  each.  He  also 
receives  £10  10«.  for  every  Commoner  out  of  his  house,  and 
£450  annually  from  the  Goddard  Fund.^  Out  of  the  entrance 
fee  paid  by  each  fresh  boy  in  his  house  he  is  accustomed  to 
retain  between  £6  and  £7 ;  and  for  each  fresh  boy  in  the 
other  boarding-houses  he  receives  £3  Ss.  from  the  boarding 
Master.  On  the  whole,  when  the  School  is  prosperous,  his 
net  income  amounts  to  about  £3,000. 

The  statutory  stipend  of  the  Ostiarius  or  Usher,  now 
called  the  Second  Master,  was  five  marks,  with  a  shilling  a 
week  for  commons,  and  five  yards  of  cloth  every  year  for  a 
gown.  He  receives  at  present  £200  annually  from  the 
College,  £300  from  the  Goddard  Fund,  and  £6  8«.  from 
every  Commoner  in  the  SchooL    He  has  also  £2  28.  for  each 

(1)  The  origin  <^  this  fund  is  somewhat  ctnioas.  The  statutes  of  Winchester, 
like  those  of  Eton,  stringently  prohibit  the  Master  and  Usher  from  **  exacting,  ask- 
log,  or  claiming,**  any  payment  for  instruction  from  the  Scholars,  their  parents,  or 
friends.  It  nevertheless  became  tho  practice  at  Winchester  to  insert  a  charge  of 
£10  in  the  bills  of  each  Scholar  for  **  masters*  gratuities,"  wilh  the  words  **  if 
allowed'  parenthetically  added  against  the  item  out  of  respect  to  the  statutory 
prohibition.  This  charge  was  in  part  found  necessary  to  eke  out  the  scanty  pit- 
tances which  the  College  paid  to  the  two  statutory  Masters,  and  it  was  seldom 
objected  to  until,  in  the  mastership  of  Dr.  Ooddard,  an  appeal  was  made  against  it 
to  the  Visitor.  The  Visitor  decid^  that  it  was  saved  by  the  words  in  parentheses 
from  being  an  actual  charge,  and  was  not  therefore  illegaL  I>r.  Goddard,  who  was 
Head  Master  from  1793  to  1810,  received  this  money  during  his  tenure  of  office,but 
be  felt  that,  if  not  illegal,  the  item  was  morally  questionaUe,  and  after  his  retire- 
ment he  made  a  voluntary  gift  to  the  Cidlege  of  £25,000  stock,  interest  to  pay  the 
dividends  to  the  Head  and  Second  Masters  for  the  time  being.  The  former  now 
receives  from  this  source  annually  £460,  and  the  hitter  £S00.  From  that  time  no 
charge  has  been  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  Scholars  except  in  the  case  of 
modem  languagea. 
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new  boy.  In  all,  his  emoluments  are  from  £1,400  to  £1,500 
a  year.    He  has  also  a  set  of  rooms  in  College. 

The  College  pays  also  £210  a  year  to  the  Mathematical 
Master  for  l^e  mathematical  teaching  of  the  scholars,  and 
£200  a  year  for  what  is  termed  a  **  College  Tutor."  It  pays 
likewise  a  Lecturer  on  Natural  Science,  to  whose  lectures 
the  Scholars  and  Exhibitioners  are  admitted  free.  Such 
Commoners  as  desire  to  attend  the  lectures  are  charged  a  fee 
of  10a.  a  quarter. 

The  other  Masters  are  remunerated  out  of  the  payments 
made  by  boarders  not  on  the  foundation ;  the  Modem  Lan- 
guage Masters  being  paid,  as  has  been  already  stated,  by  the 
Scholars  also,  for  any  instruction  which  the  latter  receive  in 
this  branch  of  knowledge.  For  the  rest  of  the  classical  8ta£f, 
£10  a  year  are  paid  by  the  Head  Master  for  each  boy  in  his 
house,  and  £4  4«.  are  paid  for  each  boy  in  every  other 
boarding-house;  £2  12a.  6d,  are  also  paid  on  the  same 
account  on  the  entrance  of  each  new  boy  into  the  Head 
Master's  house,  and  £l  for  each  new  boy  on  his  entrance 
into  any  other  boarding-house.  For  the  Mathematical 
Masters,  £3  are  psiid  on  account  of  every  Commoner  in  the 
School,  and  the  Head  Master  likewise  pays  £50  a  year  to  a 
Mathematical  Assistant.  To  the  French  Masters  £l  10a.  are 
paid  for  every  boy  in  the  School,  and  to  the  German  Masters 
£2  2a.  extra  by  those  who  learn  GFerman. 

Course  of  Study, — ^The  curriculum  at  Winchester  is  mainly 
classical,  and  the  rising  of  a  boy  in  school  rank  depends 
principally  upon  his  classical  attainments.  Among  the  tra- 
ditional peculiarities  in  classical  teaching  at  Winchester,  one 
is  the  system  called  **  Pulpiteers,"  of  assembling  periodically 
all  the  boys  of  the  first  three  divisions,  for  construing  lessons 
in  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace.  The  Prefects  read  out  and 
construe  about  a  hundred  lines  of  one  of  these  authors. 
When  the  seniors  have  construed  each  as  many  lines  as  the 
Head  Master  chooses  they  depart,  and  the  other  boys  are 
called  up  to  construe  the  same  passages.  It  is  a  very  old 
practice,  but  not  a  very  serviceable  one,  and  has  lately  been 
almost  abolished.  Another  peculiarity — originally,  how- 
ever, introduced  by  Dr.  Arnold,  at  Eugby — is  the  custom  of 
writing  a  Latin  epigram  thiice  a  week,  called  a  '*  Yulgus." 
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The  Head  Master  sets  the  suBject,  and  the  boys  produce  next 
morning  six  lines  of  elegiac  yerse  on  it  as  cleverly  as  they 
can.  A  third,  recently  abolished,  was  that  of  devoting  a 
week  or  ten  days  in  the  snmmer  to  wliat  is  called  *'  standing 
up."  This  practice  consisted  chiefly  in  repeating  portions 
of  Greek  and  Latin  G^rammar,  and  in  repeating  and  con- 
struing quantities  of  Latin  and  Greek  verse  or  prose  which 
the  boy  had  been  able  to  store  up  in  his  memory.  In 
*•  standing-up  week  "  one  lesson  of  English  verse  and  one  of 
Euclid  were  allowed  to  be  taken  up. 

An  institution  may  be  noticed  here  which  is  also  a  peculiar 
feature  of  Winchester— that  of  "  Boy  Tutors."  Each  of  the 
ten  senior  boys  in  College  has  assigned  to  him  some  of  the 
juniors  as  pupils.  His  province  is  to  supervise  and  correct 
a  part  of  their  exercises  before  these  are  shown  up,  and  if  a 
pupil  is  unable  to  do  his  lessons,  to  assist  him.  He  is  re- 
sponsible also,  in  some  measure,  for  their  general  conduct 
and  diligence,  and  is  the  person  of  whom  the  Head  Master 
would  make  inquiries  if  he  had  reason  to  think  that  any  of 
them  were  not  behaving  properly.  For  each  pupil  under  his 
charge  the  "Boy  Tutor"  receives  two  guineas  a  year  fix)m  the 
pupil's  parents.  This  institution  is  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated in  a  provision  of  the  Founder's  statutes,  that  '*  to  each 
Scholar  of  his  own  kindred  there  should  always  be  assigned, 
by  the  Warden  and  Head  Master,  one  of  the  discreeter  and 
more  advanced  Scholars,  to  superintend  and  instruct  them  in 
grammar  under  the  Head  Master  all  the  time  that  they 
^otdd  remain  in  the  College."  Eadi  of  these  instructors 
was  to  receive  for  each  pupil  Qsi  Sd,  a  year  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  College.  The  functions  of  the  "  Boy  Tutor" 
were  much  circumscribed  about  thirty  years  ago  by  the 
appointment  of  the  College  Tutor,  or  Scholars*  Composition 
Master — a  change  introduced  by  the  then  Warden  on  the 
advice  of  the  Second  Master,  the  present  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  who  had  been  educated  at  Harrow,  and  ag£unst 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Moberly,  then,  as  now.  Head  Master. 
Formerly  the  Boy  Tutor  took  all  the  compositions  of  his 
pupils :  now  he  takes  only  a  small  part  of  them.  Dr.  Moberly 
regrets  the  older  system,  and  thinks  that  much  has  been 
lost  by  its  modification.    Private  tuition,  in  the  ordinary 
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sense  of  tlie  words,  was  until  recently  quite  unknown  at 
Winchester.  At  present  three  of  the  Masters — the  Head 
Master's  Assistant,  the  Fourth  Master,  and  the  Mathema- 
tical Master — take  a  few  private  pupils,  Scholars  and  Com- 
moners, each  of  whom  pays  £5  for  tie  half-year,  and  works 
with  his  tutor  from  two  to  three  hours  a  week.  Dr. 
Moberly  attaches  great  value  to  private  tuition,  and  is  very 
desirous  of  seeing  the  system,  which  is  now  only  partially 
adopted,  carried  into  general  operation. 

Arithmetic  and  Mathemaiics. — Both  mathematics  and 
arithmetic  are  taught  in  every  division  of  the  School,  and 
the  amount  of  time  allotted  to  them,  especially  in  the  upper 
part  of  it,  is  unusually  great.  Seven  or  eight  hours  a  week 
are  devoted  to  these  subjects  by  the  first  three  divisions ;  and 
three  or  four  hours  by  the  rest  of  the  School.  Into  the 
aggregate  of  the  weekly  marks  a  certain  nimiber  for  mathe- 
matics is  allowed  to  count,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  weekly  total. 

History. — Neither  ancient  nor  modem  history  is  taught 
at  Winchester  in  set  lessons.  Questions  in  portions  of 
English  history,  specified  beforehand,  are  set  in  the  general 
half-yearly  examinations  lately  instituted,  and  in  the  exami- 
nation for  the  Goddard  Scholarship.  There  is  a  prize  also 
of  £^  a  year  founded  by  Mr.  Duncan,  called  the  Historical 
Essay  Prize,  for  which  the  boys  take  pains ;  but  the  study 
of  history  and  geography  is  still  insufficiently  provided  for. 

Modem  Languages, — There  are  two  French  Masters  and  a 
Q^rman  Master  at  Winchester,  and  every  boy,  aa  previously 
noticed,  is  compelled  to  learn  either  French  or  German 
during  the  whole  time  that  he  remains  at  School.  The  marks 
for  these  languages,  however,  count  only  in  the  proportion 
of  one-eighth  in  the  weekly  total,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising 
if  the  attainments  of  the  boys  in  French  and  German  are 
not  remarkable. 

Naiwral  Science. — ^In  1856,  the  Oxford  University  Com- 
missioners for  Winchester  OoUege,  being  of  opinion  "that 
good  elementary  instruction  in  physical  science  is  most 
essential  in  the  case  of  many  boys,  desirable  in  all  cases, 
and  perfectly  compatible  with  a  first-rate  classical  education," 
proposed  that  three  of  the  Fellowships  should  in  future  be 
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filled  np  with  especial  reference  to  the  excellence  of  the  can- 
didates in  one  or  more  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  that  the 
Fellows  elected  to  those  Fellowships  should  he  bound  to  give 
lectures  to  the  boys  in  that  department  of  knowledge.  The 
Warden  and  Fellows  of  the  College  thought,  however,  that 
instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  science  of  a  higher 
kind,  and  more  in  unison  with  the  annual  progress  of  science, 
could  be  obtained  by  engaging  the  best  lecturers  of  the  day 
in  the  various  branches  of  science  to  visit  Winchester,  and 
give  to  the  Scholars  successive  courses  of  lectures.  The 
Commissioners,  in  reliance  on  the  College  acting  on  this 
system,  or  one  equally  efficient,  agreed  to  abstain  firom 
pressing  their  own  proposition;  but  the  plan  which  was 
subsequently  pursued  consisted  simply  in  having  a  course  of 
ten  or  twelve  lectures  on  some  branch  of  natural  science 
delivered  once  a  year,  in  summer.  At  the  present  time,  in 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  Public  Schools  Commissioners, 
that  the  amount  of  instruction  in  Physical  Science  given  at 
Winchester  College  did  not  appear  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners*  Ordinance, 
instruction  in  this  branch  of  knowledge  is  continued  through- 
out the  School  year,  and  the  boys  are  examined  after  each 
course  of  lectures. 

Music  and  Drawing, — There  is  no  provision  for  the  tuition 
of  music ;  but  boys  desirous  of  learning  it  can  take  lessons 
from  teachers  in  the  town.    A  drawing-master  attends  the        /^ 
School,  who  has  usually  about  twenty  pupils. 

Becitation, — One  practice  in  vogue  at  Winchester  deserves 
especial  commendation,  that  of  public  speaking.  During 
"  Easter  time,"  which  lasts  six  weeks,  the  greater  part  of 
the  School  being  divided  into  six  chambers,  each  chamber 
speaks  upon  its  own  Saturday  morning.  The  Masters  take 
their  seats  in  the  School,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
boys  deliver  speeches  extracted  chiefly  from  Shakspeare  or 
Milton.  After  that,  one  day  is  set  apart,  and  the  residents 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  are  invited  to  hear  speeches 
recited  by  about  twenty  chosen  boys.  At  the  Election  reci- 
tations there  are  also  two  speeches,  for  which  medals  are 
given ;  and  an  annual  prize  is  also  presented  to  the  boy  who 
reads  aloud  best. 
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Promotion,  Exhibitions,  Scholarships,  &c. — ^The  system  of 
promotion  at  Winchester  differs  essentially  from  tliat  at 
Eton.  At  Eton  a  boy  rises  in  the  School  chiefly  by  seniority ; 
at  Winchester,  his  oleyation  is  determined  by  his  success  in 
an  incessant  competition,  in  which  every  lesson  and  every 
exercise  counts  for  a  certain  numerical  value,  and  which 
never  pauses  or  terminates  till  he  is  landed  on  the  Sixth 
Form.  Places  are  taken  in  every  division  below  the  Sixth 
Form,  and  each  boy  receives  for  every  lesson  a  number  ctf 
marks,  answering  to  the  place  he  holds  in  the  division  at  the 
end  of  the  lesson.  Thus,  if  he  is  twentieth  from  the  bottom, 
he  receives  twenty  marks.  Marks  are  likewise  given  in  the 
mathematical  and  modem  language  classes,  but  the  number 
of  marks  which  ctin  be  given  for  a  mathematical  or  for  a 
French  lesson  is  limited  to  a  maximum  supposed  to  represent 
roughly  the  estimated  importance  of  each  of  those  studies 
compared  with  classics.  The  highest  marks  which  a  good 
mathematician  can  gain  are  one-fourth,  the  highest  that  a 
good  French  or  German  scholar  ctm  gain  are  one-eighth,  of 
file  grand  total.  At  the  end  of  every  week  the  marks  gained 
are  added  up,  and  the  same  thing  is  done  at  the  end  of  every 
month.  This  record  of  each  day's  progress  is  called  the 
*'  Olassicus  paper,"  and  the  promotion  of  each  boy  at  the  end 
of  a  half-year  depends  on  the  number  of  marks  he  has 
obtained  in  his  "  Olassicus  paper  "  during  that  half-year. 

New  CJollege  Fellowships  and  Scholareiips  are,  of  course, 
the  main  incentives  to  exertion  with  the  Wykehamists. 
There  were  formerly  seventy  Fellowships  at  New  College,  to 
which  Scholars  of  Winchester  were  exclusively  eligible.  By 
the  Ordinance  framed  for  the  former  OoUege  by  the  Oxford 
University  Commissioners  in  1857,  these  have  been  converted 
into  thirty  Fellowships  and  thirty  Scholarships,  the  latter 
tenable  for  five  years.  The  Scholarships  are  open  to  all  boys 
educated  at  Winchester,  whether  Scholars  or  Commoners. 
One  half  of  the  Fellowships  are  to  be  open,  the  other  half 
confined  to  those  who  have  been  educated  for  at  least  two 
years  at  Winchester,  or  have  for  twelve  terms  been  members 
of  New  College.  Winchester  possesses  also  twenty  Exhibi- 
tions of  the  value  of  £50  each,  tenable  as  long  as  the  Exhibi- 
tioner remains  at  School. 
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It  lias,  besides,  the  Goddard  Scholarship  of  £25  a  year, 
gained  by  proficiency  in  classics,  diyinity,  and  English  his- 
tory, and  tenable  for  four  years ;  two  mathematical  Scholar- 
ships, one  for  the  tipper  and  one  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
School;  two  gold  medals  given  annually  by  the  Crown  for 
compositions  in  Latin  verse  and  prose ;  two  silver  medals  for 
elocution  in  Latin  and  English ;  prizes  by  the  College  for 
Greek  iambics  and  Latin  verse ;  and  prizes  by  Lord  Saye 
and  Sele  to  the  two  boys  in  each  class  who  obtain  the  largest 
aggregate  of  marks  in  the  half-year. 

In  addition  to  these  incitements  to  industry,  there  are  two 
fiinds  of  considerable  amount  for  supporting  at  the  Univer- 
sity certain  poor  and  deserving  Scholars  who  have  been 
superannuated  without  election  to  New  College.  One  of 
these,  the  ''  Bedminster  Fund,"  consists  of  the  accumulated 
profits  of  a  copyhold  estate,  and  now  produces  a  yearly 
income  of  £468.  The  other,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
*  *  Superannuates*  Fund,  *  *  originated,  in  1 750,  with  Dr.  Dobson, 
Warden,  and  Mr.  C.  Eyre,  Second  Master;  it  has  been 
greatiy  increased  by  subscription,  and  yields  about  £400  per 
annum.  Out  of  the  income  of  these  funds  it  is  the  custom 
to  give  Exhibitions  of  varying  amount  (the  highest  being 
£50  per  annum)  tenable  for  four  years  at  any  College  in 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  These  Exhibitions  are  not  gained 
by  examination,  but  are  given  by  the  Warden,  Head  Master, 
and  Second  Master  jointly. 

Monitorial  Powers. — The  monitorial  system,  which  exists 
in  full  vigour  at  Winchester,  may  be  traced  to  the  statutes 
firamed  by  William  of  Wykeham  himself.  **  In  each  of  the 
lower  chambers  let  there  be  at  least  three  Scholars  of  good 
character,  more  advanced  than  the  rest  in  age,  discretion, 
and  knowledge,  who  may  superintend  their  chamber-fellows 
in  their  studies,  and  oversee  them  diligently,  and  may  from 
time  to  time  certify  and  inform  the  Warden,  Sub-Warden, 
and  Head  Master,  respecting  their  behaviour  and  conversa- 
tion, and  progress  in  study."    (Eubric  xxxiv.) 

There  were  six  chambers,  and  therefore  eighteen  "Pre- 
fects." The  eighteen  Chamber-prefects  still  exist ;  of  these, 
eight  have  power  only  in  the  inner  quadrangle ;  the  remain- 
ing ten  have  power  everywhere ;  and  five  of  these  ten,  called 
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**  Officers,"  are  invested  also  with  special  authority,  and 
have  charge  respectively  of  the  Hall,  the  Schoolroom,  the 
Library,  and  the  Chapel.  The  Prefect  of  HaU  is  the  chief  of 
these  five;  he  is  "the  governor  of  the  School  among  the 
boys,"  and  their  organ  of  communication  with  the  Head 
Master.  All  the  Prefects,  except  the  five  and  the  ten  re- 
spectively, obtain  their  positions  by  seniority;  the  five 
Officers  are  chosen  by  the  Warden,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Head  Master.  The  "Officers"  have  command  over  the 
whole  School ;  those  Prefects,  who  are  not  Officers,  only  over 
the  Scholars.  There  are  also  twelve  Commoner  Prefects, 
who  have  authority  over  all  the  other  Commoners. 

Fagging, — Though  none  but  the  eighteen  Prefects  have 
power  to  fag,  the  system  of  fagging  is  exercised  with  peculiar 
severity  at  Winchester.  A  boy  may  be  "valet"  to  one 
Prefect,  whom  he  waits  on  in  his  chamber ;  "  breakfast  fag  " 
to  another,  whom  he  attends  at  tea  in  Hall ;  and  liable  to 
be  sent  on  errands,  and  to  be  made  to  field  at  cricket,  at 
the  bidding  of  any  Prefect  who  may  happen  to  want  those 
services  performed.  Some  of  a  fag's  duties  too  are  of  a  very 
servile  description;  and  as  the  fagging  in  College  is  on  a 
diflferent  principle  from  the  fagging  in  Commoners,  the  one 
depending  on  length  of  standing  in  College,  the  other  on 
position  in  the  School,  a  boy  who,  being  a  Commoner,  is 
elected  a  Scholar,  has  to  ^o  through  a  second  period  of  this 
abject  servitude. 

PwiishTnenU, — The  punishments  at  Winchester  are  impo- 
sitions, confinement,  caning,  and  flogging,  and,  when  these 
fail,  expulsion.  The  impositions  are  not  usually  given  to 
be  written  out,  but  to  be  learnt  by  heart,  which  is  thought 
to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  former  practice.  Flogging, 
which  is  administered  publicly,  and  by  the  Head  and  Second 
Masters  only,  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know,  "has  greatly 
diminished  in  frequency !"  and,  which  was  to  be  expected, 
the  diminution  has  had  a  good  efilect.^ 

(1)  In  former  days,  not  very  long  rinoe,  flogging  was  inflicted  at  Winchester,  as 
at  other  Schools,  for  the  most  trivial  offences.  "  lu  strictness,**  says  a  pleasant 
writer  on  onrPnhlic  Schools,  *<  a  lad  was  not  considered  a  Wyhehrtmigt  until  he  had 
been  flogged.  In  my  own  case,"  he  adds,  *<  this  distinction  was  very  speedily 
attained ;  I  became  a  Wykehamiit  almoat  as  soon  as  I  entered  Winchester."    The 
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8port$  and  Pastimes. — ^According  to  ancient  usage,  the 
Scholars  at  Winchester  were,  till  lately,  confined  to  the 
College  meadow,  except  when  they  went  in  procession  three 
times  a  week  to  take  a  solemn  '*  constitutional ''  up  St. 
Catherine's  Hill.  The  pilgrimage  to  "  Hills "  is  still  ob- 
served, but  the  boys  are  now  permitted  to  range  the  coimtry 
freely,  the  town  only  being  prohibited  ground.  The  play- 
meads  themselves  have  been  improved  by  the  erection  of  a 
capital  racquet  or  fives-court,  the  gift  of  the  Eev.  0.  H. 
Bidding,  and  by  the  demolition  of  a  wall  which  divided  the 
Scholars*  meadow  from  that  of  the  Commoners.  Winchester 
possesses  no  facilities  for  boating.  The  sparkling  Itchen, 
though  a  famous  stretun  for  anglers,  is  rarely  favoured  by 
an  eight-oars,  and  **/ortiter  incumbite  remisP*  is  a  command 
unheard-of  among  Wykehamists.  Their  favourite  sport  is 
cricket,  for  which  they  have  long  been  renowned,  and  at 
which,  though  inferior  in  numbers,  they  have  for  years  con- 
tended successfully  against  both  Eton  and  Harrow.  The 
first  public-school  match  was  played  at  Winchester  in  1826, 
Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth  (now  Canon  of  Westminster, 
and  late  Head  Master  of  Harrow)  being  captain  of  the  Win- 
chester eleven ;  and  Dr.  Charles  Wordsworth  (now  Bishop 
of  St.  Andrew's)  heading  the  eleven  of  Harrow.  The  matches 
between  Eton  and  Winchester  are  sometimes  played  at  Lord's, 
but  more  frequently  at  one  or  other  of  ^e  Schools — ^the 
eleven  whose  turn  it  is  to  compete  on  the  rivals'  ground 
being  entertained  by  the  College  authorities.  Up  to  1850, 
the  *•  Cricket  Begister  "  showed  that  Winchester  had  been 
defeated  fifteen  times,  but  had  been  victorious  seventeen  ; 
1826,  1830,  1840,  and  1851,  saw  Wykeham's  Scholars  con- 
querors both  of  the  Etonian  and  Harrovian  eleven.^ 


flogging  iostroment  in  use  at  Winchester  is  peculiar,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Dr.  John  Baker,  Warden  from  1454  to  1587.  It  is  called  the  vimen 
guadri/idum  ;  and  consists  of  a  long  handle  with  four  apple-twigs  tied  at  the  end 
bj  way  of  a  thong.  For  wdinary  offences  four  cuts,  which  the  boys  call  '*  a  scrob- 
tringt^are  given';  in  graver  casee  six  are  administered,  which,  as  the  victim  is 
then  introduced  bj  the  Bible-clerk,  is  known  as  a  **  bibling." 

(1)  One  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  game  at  Winchester  was  the  late  Ber.  R. 
8.  Barter,  the  Warden,  whose  death  occurred  some  years  back.  Warden  Barter 
was  himself  an  enthusiastic  orioketer;  neTer  absent  from  the  great  matches 
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HolidayB, — The  cliief  Tacations  are  sixteen  days  at  Easter, 
six  weeks  and  a  day  or  two  at  Midsummer,  and  five  weeks 
and  a  day  or  two  at  Ohristmas.  Commoners  are  allowed  threo 
days  more  grace  than  Scholars  at  Midsummer  and  Christmas, 
and  thus  have  nearly  a  week's  additional  holidays  during  the 
year.  Every  saint's  day  is  a  holiday,^  and  in  Common-tiTne 
(which  extends  over  the  whole  short  half-year,  and  for  the 
first  ten  weeks  of  the  long  one),  there  are  three  half-remedies 
— ^Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday — in  every  week ;  though 
on  those  afternoons  the  boys,  for  above  an  hour  after  four 
o'clock,  are  occupied  (under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Prefects)  in  learning  their  next  day's  lesson,  &c.  In  the 
remaining  weeks  of  the  long  half-year,  Tuesday,  with  the 
exception  of  two  hours'  work  in  the  morning,  is  a  whole 
remedy. 

**  Ziowiwm.** — ^The  hymn  **  Dulce  Domum,"  which  is  in- 
variably sung  on  the  last  six  Saturdays  of  the  "long  half" 
before  **  evening  hills,'*  is  connected  with  a  very  painfal 
story.  Three  centuries  ago,  it  is  said,  a  friendless  Scholar 
was.  left  alone  at  the  College  during  holidays.  Oppressed 
with  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  companions,  he,  with  difficulty, 
contrived  to  wear  away  a  few  weeks  of  the  vacation ;  but  at 
length  the  solitude  became  too  much  for  him,  and  the  deso- 
late child,  after  carving  the  words  "  Dulce  Domum  "  on  the 

between  Eton  and  Winchester ;  never  without  a  kindly  word  and  genial  smile  for 
both  Bides ;  and  his  hospitality  to  Eton  masters  and  young  Etonians  when  the 
matches  came  off  at  the  latter  College  was  the  admiration  of  his  visitors.  Thou^ 
gentle  in  manner  he  had  the  frame  and  strength  of  a  giant.  When  a  schoolboy, 
in  a  match  at  Lord's,  daring  a  very  short  innings,  he  hit  the  ball  with  such  tre- 
mendous force  tliat  to  this  day  a  long  hit  is  called  at  Winchester  **  a  Barter."  The 
old  man  wns  fond  of  telling  the  story  to  the  boys :  "  I  had  only  one  <  over,'  got  one 
*  six,'  and  two  *foun,*  and  was  out  at  the  fourth  ball!  "  It  is  related  of  him  that 
on  one  occasion  when  travelling  on  the  outside  of  the  oooch  to  Oxford  he  sat  next 
to  a  passenger  who  rendered  himself  intolerably  offensive  by  the  profanity  and 
indecency  of  his  language.  Finding  his  own  remonstrances  as  well  as  those  of 
the  other  travellers  unavailing,  the  young  schdar  suddenly  seized  the  fellow  by 
the  collar,  and,  swinging  him  over  the  side  of  the  coach,  held  him  suspended  there 
with  one  arm,  and  threatened  if  he  did  not  promise  to  be  silent  he  would  dr(q;> 
him! 

(1)  At  Winchester,  as  at  St  Paul^  School,  only  saints'  days  are  termed  hoU. 
days;  the  ordinary  weekly  absences  from  Schwd  are  known  as  Rcmediet  or  Half' 
JRemediet, 
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bark  of  a  tree,  inook  to  his  lonely  room  and  died  of  a  broken 
heart    The  hymn  b^ins : — 

<<  Concinamus,  0  sodales  1 
Ejs!  quidsilemiu? 
Xobile  canticom ! 
Pulce  melM,  domain  I 
Domam,  domiiin,  reaonemas ! 

OHOBUS. 

M  Drannm,  domom,  dnlee  domuml 
Domnxn.  Hfiminn  dnlM  <^"*»"w»  I 
Dulce,  duloe,  duloe  domum ! 
Pulce  domum,  resonemia ! '  * 

BdiffiouB  Observances. — On  Sundays  the  boys  go  to  prayers 
in  chapel  at  8  A.1C.  and  again  to  prayers  and  a  sermon  at 
5  P.M.  They  also  attend  the  service  in  the  cathedral  at 
10.30,  which  consists  of  the  Litany,  the  Ck>mmunion-prayers, 
and  a  sermon.  Besides  the  Church  services  there  is  School 
on  Sundays  from  4  till  a  quarter  to  5.  On  other  days  the 
boys  go  to  chapel  for  a  short  service  every  morning.  The 
sermons  in  chapel  are  usually  preached  by  the  Warden,  and 
the  Head  and  Second  Masters. 

Boarding-Houses, — ^There  are  at  Winchester  only  four 
boarding-houses  for  the  Commoners.  The  chief  of  these  is 
the  Head  Master's;  two  are  kept  by  Assistant  Masters,  and 
the  fourth  is  kept  by  a  gentleman  who  was  formerly  a  "Tutor 
in  Commoners."  It  is  in  contemplation  to  open  four  board- 
ing-houses besides  the  Head  Master's  house,  each  of  which 
four  is  to  hold  about  twenty-five  boys. 

The  boys  sleep  five  or  six  in  a  room,  and  do  not  use  their 
bedrooms  during  the  daytime.  The  twenty  senior  boys  in 
the  Head  Master's  house  have  small  private  studies;  the 
others,  when  they  are  not  in  Schod,  sit  in  a  common  hall, 
where  each  has  his  **  toy  "  or  cupboard. 

Breakfast,  in  the  boarding-houses,  is  taken  at  8  A.M., 
dinner  at  1  o'clock,  and  tea  at  6  p.m.  Meat  is  not  supplied 
at  breakfast  or  at  tea,  but  a  boy  is  allowed  to  have  ham,  &c., 
if  sent  him  by  his  Mends. 

The  charge  for  each  boy  in  the  Head  Master's  house  is 

(1)  The  caotide  is  too  long  for  entire  insertion.  It  has  been  peraphrased  and 
tnndated  repeatedly.  Perhaps  the  best  English  Tersion  is  that  by  Bing,  a  Wyke- 
hamist, published  in  the  GenUtman**  Magazine  for  1790,  p.  209. 
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£84  yearly ;  in  the  other  boarding-houses  it  is  £105.  This 
includes  all  the  School  charges.  Xjl^rman  and  Drawing  are 
the  only  extras,  and  they  are  paid  for  as  such  by  those  who 
learn  iliem.  The  £105.  includes  also  medical  attendance. 
The  total  expenses  of  a  boy  boarding  in  the  Head  Master's 
house,  including trayeUing-money,  pocket-money,  and  trades- 
men's bills,  may  be  set  down  at  about  £116  per  annum.  The 
following  half-year's  account  shows  the  general  rates  of  the 
charges  for  a  Commoner  at  Winchester  :— 

'    £  s.  d. 

Drawing  master 0    0    0 

Hatter    18    0 

Linen-drapers 0    6    8 

Carpenter 0    0    0 

Hairdresser 0  10    8 

BookseUer. I    8  10 

Smith    0    0    0 

Shoemaker  1  10    0 

Tailor 8    4    8 

Soiigeon  (a  regular  half-yearly  chai^)    110 

Leiterman 0  10  10 

Honey  advanced 2    0    0 

Weekly  allowance 12    0 

Half -yearly  charges  42    0    0 

Sempstress  0    10 

Porter  ordered  from  the  wine  merchant  16    0 

56  12  10 


In  the  case  of  new  boys,  there  is  the  further  charge  of 
£11  ISs,  6d.  entrance  fees,  and  a  few  boys  have  separate 
private  tutors  at  the  charge  of  £5  by  the  half-year. 

The  average  cost  to  the  parents  of  a  Poimdation  Scholar, 
including  everything,  is  about  £30. 
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CHAPTEBin. 


VYKEHAMIST8,  PAST  AITD  PEE8ENT. 

*<  My  now  being  in  that  School,  and  seeing  th»t  v^ry  place  where  I  sat  when  I 
was  a  boy,  occasioned  me  to  remember  those  very  thoughts  of  my  youth  which 
then  poflseaeed  me:  sweet  thonghts,  indeed,  that  promised  my  growing  years 
nnmeroos  pleasures  without  mixture  of  cares ;  and  those  to  be  enjoyed  when  time, 
which  I  tfa^refore  thought  riow-paced,  had  changed  my  youth  into  manhood.  I 
saw  there  a  succession  of  boys  using  the  same  recreations,  and,  questionleai,  pos- 
so«ed  with  the  same  thoughts  that  then  possessed  me.  Thus  one  generation  suc- 
ceeds another  both  in  their  lives,  recreaticHis,  hopes,  fears,  and  deaUi.'*— Sib 
Hbjtbt  Wottov,  after  a  visit  to  Winchetter  College, 


Wardens  of  Winchester  College, 

William  of  Wykeham,  in  Iris  Charter  of  Foundation,  in 
1382,  nominated  Thomas  de  Cranio,  or  Cranley,  the  first 
Warden.  The  College  not  being  completed  until  1393,  the 
accompanying  list  begins  only  from  that  period. 


1393  John  Moiys. 
1413  Bobert  Thurbum. 
1450  Thomas  C3iaandeler. 
1454  Thomas  Baker. 
1486  Michael  Clyve. 
1501  John  Bede. 
1521  Balph  Bamacke. 
1526  Edward  More. 
1541  John  White. 
1554  John  BoxaL 
1556  Thomas  Stempe. 
1580  Thomas  Bilson. 
1506  John  Uarmar. 
16L3  Nicholas  Love. 


1630  John  Harris. 
1658  William  Bnrt«. 
1670  John  Nicholas. 
1712  Thomas  Braiihwaite. 
1720  John  Cobb. 
1724  John  Dobeon. 
1730  Henry  Bigg. 
1740  John  Coxed. 
1757  Christopher  Golding. 

John  Purcell. 
1763  Henry  Lee. 
1786  Oeoige  Isaac  Hontingford. 
1832  Bobert  S.  Barter. 
1861  Godfrey  BoUes  Lee. 


Head  Masters  of  Winchester, 


1394  John  MUton. 
1895  Thomas  Bomsey. 
1407  John  Pole. 
1414  Thomas  Bamsey.^ 
1418  Bichard  Daroy. 
1424  Thonus  Alwine. 
1429  William  Waynflete.a 
1441  Thomas  Alwine.i 


1445  WiUiam  Ive. 
1454  John  Bernard. 
1460  John  Oreen. 
1464  Clement  Smythe. 
1466  Bichard  Deane. 
1484  John  Bede. 
1490  Bobert  Festham. 
1495  William  Horeman, 


(I)  Elected  a  second  time. 

(S)  Founder  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
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1603  William  Forelingtoo. 
1608  Edward  More. 
1616  Thomas  Earlysman. 
1526  Thomas  Tychener. 
1631  Bichard  Tuchiner. 
1537  John  White. 
1642  Thomas  Baihe. 
1647  William  Evered. 
1652  Thomas  Hyde. 
1560  Christopher  Johnson. 
1571  Thomas  Bilson. 
1580  Hugh  Lloyd. 
1588  John  Harmar. 
1605  Benjamin  Hayden. 


1601  Kicholss  Love. 

1618  Hugh  Bobinson. 

1627  Edward  Stanley. 

1642  John  Pottenger. 

1663  William  Borte. 

1658  Henry  Beeston. 

1678  William  Harria. 

1700  Thomas  Cheyney. 

1724  John  Barton. 

1766  Joseph  Warton. 

1793  William  Stanley  Goddaid. 

1810  Henry  Bison  OabelL 

1824  David  Williams. 

1836  Qtwxrgd  Mobedy. 


Among  the  very  many  eminent  men  whom  the  munificence 
of  William  of  Wykeham 

''Put  forth  in  torn  to  seek  preferment  out ; 
Some  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortunes  thero; 
Some  to  disoorer  islands  far  away } 
Some  to  the  atudious  Unlvecsitieai*' 

we  haye  space  only  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous. Eight  archbishops,  some  of  whom  were  cardinals 
and  lord  chancellors,  head  the  roll.  Oranley,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  1386 ;  Chichelb,  of  Canterbury,  Lord  Chancellor 
to  Henry  V.,»— "  The  Golden  Candlestick  of  the  Ei^lish 
Church,  the  darling  of  the  people,  the  good  father  of  his 
clergy,  and  the  munificent  founder  of  *  All  Souls,'  Oxford;  " 
Inge,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land ;  Deake,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Lord  Chan- 
cellor; Wabham,  likewise  of  Canterbury,  Chancellor  suc- 
cessively to  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  antagonist 
of  Wolsey,  whose  fall  he  predicted  in  words  memorable  long 
afterwards, — "See  ye  not,  my  masters,  that  this  man  is 
drunken  with  too  great  prosperity  P "  Youitg,  of  York, 
1560 ;  Cobb,  of  Dublin;  and,  in  our  own  day,  Howley,  of 
Canterbury. 

(1)  Henry  Chichele,  or  Cliichley,  was  bom  at  HigfaamBiTers  in  1362.  He  todc 
an  important  part  both  in  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  movements  d  his  time. 
Thoo^  a  strenuous  upholder  of  ecclesiastical  privilege  and  discipline,  and  though 
incapable  of  ascending  beyond  the  ideas  of  his  age,  he  was  yet  free  from  violence 
when  violence  was  too  common,  and  appears  to  have  been  animated  by  pious  and 
patriotic  feelings  and  a  noble  porpose. 
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Wykeham's  bishops  are  above  threescore.  Among  them, 
in  the  fifteenth  oentury,  are  Beoeyntok,  of  Bath,  the 
Meceenas  of  his  age,  and  prime  benefEustor  to  lincobi  (Doll^e, 
Oxford ;  Watnfletb,  of  Winchester,  the  founder  of  Mf^- 
dalen  College,  Oxford ;  and  Btjssell,  of  Bochester,  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  and  the  first  Chancellor  of  Oxford 
University.  In  the  sixteenth  oentnry,  YouKO,  of  Oxford, 
Master  of  the  BoUs,  and  Warden  of  New  College  ;^  Txjebeb- 
vtlle,  of  Exeter ;  White,  of  Lincoln,  who  had  the  bold- 
ness to  preach  the  funeral  sermon  of  Queen  Mary,  from  the 
text,  ^*  She  hath  chosen  the  better  party*  and  to  recommend 
obedience  to  her  successor,  Elizabeth,  on  the  uncourtly 
principle  that ''  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion."  Of 
the  famous  *'  seven  bi^ops"  of  1688,  three, — ^Lloyd,  of  St. 
Asaph,'  TuBEEB,  of  Ely,  and  Een,  of  Bath  and  Wells— the 
friend  of  Izaak  Walton,  the  firm  reprover  of  Charles  U., 
and  the  fearless  mediator  between  James  11.  and  the 
butchered  followers  of  Monmouth,  after  Sedgmoor, — ^were 
educated  at  Winchester.  So  also,  it  is  probable,  was  a 
fourth,  Tbelawny,  whose  danger  is  said  to  have  called  forth 
the  well-known  Cornish  distich : — 

**  And  shall  Trelawny  die  f    And  shall  Trelawny  die  f 
Then  thirty  thousand  OorniBlimen  will  know  tho  reason  uhy.**9 

(1)  In  Ids  day.  Fuller  says,  **  there  were  ten  Yoong  fellows,  but  no  marvel,'*  he 
adds,  *' that  so  many  fellows  should  be  Fowtg^  since  the  CkiUege  Itself  was  erer 

(2)  fiisbopIJoydwafboniinniT.  At  tlie  end  of  a  life  extended  to  ninety  years, 
he  fell  into  a  species  of  imbecility,  which  led  to  some  curioos  manifestations.  Hia 
career  was  eventful,  and,  in  the  main,  h<»ourable,  though  for  a  prelate  he  waa  too 
partial  to  political  intrigue.  He  was  a  steadfast  n^alist,  and  a  fervent  supporter 
of  the  established  religi<Ki,  but  he  was  not  intdersnt,  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
entertained  any  antipathy  to  the  Boman  Catholioa,  except  when  they  became 
disloyal  by  the  recognition  of  the  Pope's  infallibility.  It  is  difficult  in  these  days 
to  judge  fisiily  his  political  conduct  at  a  period  of  exceeding  complicatloa  and 
commotion.    But  the  testimony  to  his  learning  and  piety  must  ever  be  onanimoos. 

<3)  Trehiwny*8  experience  of  Tower  fare  may  have  rendered  him  more  keenly 
alive  to  the  privations  of  others.  During  the  time  he  was  Visitor  of  Winton  Oot« 
lege,  he  addressed  the  following  interesting  letter  to  the  governing  body  :— 

**  Mb.  Wabdeh  and  Gkvtlbmbk,— When  I  was  last  at  Winchester  I  thought 
it  would  be  mooh  for  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  children  of  tiie  College  that 
there  should  be  bed-makers  appointed  by  the  Warden  for  them«  and  the  children 
relieved  from  the  servile  and  foul  oi&ce  of  making  their  own  beds  and  keying 
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Of  a  like  tmdamited  spirit,  and  **  no  respecter  of  persons," 
was,  in  the  next  generation,  Matjoham,  of  Chicliester,  who, 
when  commanded  to  read  prayers  as  clerk  of  the  closet  on 
the  outside  of  Queen  Anne*s  apartment,  while  her  Majesty 
amused  herself  within,  refused  on  principle  **  to  whistle 
God's  word  through  a  keyhole ;  "  and  still  later,  Bathtjbst, 
of  Norwich,  who,  preferring  consistency  to  promotion,  and 
opposing  the  minister  of  the  day,  was  victimised,  and 
thanked  Heaven  heartily  "  that  though  he  had  lost  "Win- 
chester, he  had  saved  his  conscience.''  To  these  Wykeham 
worthies  must  be  added  Lowth,  of  London,^  celebrated  as 
the  best  EnglL^  commentator  on  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  loving  biographer  of  William  of  Wykeham ;  Maitt, 
of  Dromore,  not  less  eminent  for  Biblical  criticism ;  and  in 
our  own  age,  Maltby,  of  Durham,  Shirley,  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  and  Shtjttleworth,  of  Chichester,  all  men 
whose  names  will  be  cherished  wherever  sound  learning  and 
purity  of  life  are  venerated.  If  Mary  of  Winton's  lawyers 
are  less  numerous  than  her  prelates,  they  are  not  less 
memorable.     Poremost  on  the  list  are  Lord  Bedesdale, 


their  chamben  clean.  And  also,  that  during  the  winter  half-year,  between 
Michaelmas  and  Lady-day,  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  rise  before  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  You  then  so  entirely  agreed  with  me  in  this  opinion,  and  so  readily 
complied  vrith  this  propoasl,  that  I  thought  I  might  spare  the  formality  of  sending  a 
sdenm  injunction  to  that  purpose ;  but  Michaehnas  now  drawing  near,  I  only  write 
this  to  signify  to  you  that  I  expect  from  that  time,  what  I  formeriy  enjdned,  and 
you  agreed  to,  should  be  put  in  execution. 

**  I  am,  your  most  affectionate  servant  and  brother, 

JonATH.  WnrroK. 

*' Sept  im,  nos,*" 

— Mackskzie  Walcot*8  Wykeham  and  his  CoUegei^  p.  106. 

(1)  Robert  Lowth  was  the  scm  of  a  theologian  of  some  eminence,  and  died  at  an 
advanced  age.  Bishop  of  London,  in  1787.  He  is  one  of  the  men  of  wh<Nn  the  Chmtjh 
of  England  has  reason  to  be  proud.  His  talents,  however,  were  more  eminent 
than  his  learning.  The  lectures  which  he  delivered  at  Oxford  were  the  foundation 
of  his  famous  work  on  the  "  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,*'  of  which,  in  its  original 
Latin  form,  Michadis  and  Roaenmttller  published  improred  editions  in  Germany. 
It  was  more  than  once  translated  into  iVench.  His  dissertation  and  notes  on  the 
<*  Birth  of  Isaiah  **  were  translated  into  German,  but  they  can  bear  no  comparison 
with  the  labours  of  Gesenius  on  the  same  subject.  Of  the  other  productions  of 
Bishop  Lowth  the  most  notable  was  his  ^  Short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar,** 
which  had  a  very  suggestive  inflaance  at  the  period  of  its  appearance,  and  excited 
attention  both  in  France  and  Germany. 
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Irish  Chancellor;  Lobd  Cranworth,  Lord  Chancellor; 
Judge  Holloway,  who  nobly  distinguished  himself  on  the 
trial  of  the  seren  bishops;  Snt  Edwabb  Herbert,  Lord 
Chief  Justice ;  Snt  James  Eyre,  Lord  Chief  Baron ;  Mr. 
Justice  Nares  ;  Sir  William  Earle,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas ;  Yioe-Chakcellor  Snt  William 
Wood,  and  the  late  Attomey-Q^neral,  Sir  Eoundell 
Palmer.  Three  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons  owe 
their  early  training  to  Winchester,  Onslow,  Cornwall, 
and  Lefevre  (the  present  Viscount  Eversley). 

Addinqton  (Yiscount  Sidmouth),^  Premier  in  1801,  was 
educated  there,  as  were  three  other  politicians,  painfully 
immortalised  by  Whig  wit  sixty  years  ago, — ^Bolle,  who 
involuntarily  lent  his  name  to  the  **  BoUiad  ;  "  Sir  George 
BosE,  the  hero  of  *'  The  Probationary  Odes;  *'  and  Hiley 
Addinoton,  ridiculed  as 

"DidlHealy,  duUHealy, 

Your  andU<»«  feel  ye 

«     A  epeMker  of  very  great  wei^ ; 

And  they  widi  yoa  were  dumb, 
When  with  ponderous  hum 
Yoa  lengthen  the  drowsy  debate.** 

(1)  HenryAddingtontook  a  foremoatpart  in  great  affairs,  but  he  WBScertainly  very 
far  indeed  from  being  great  himself.    Neither  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  Prime  Minister,  nor,  finally,  as  Home  Secretary,  did  he  diq>lay  any  qualities 
elevated  above  common-place.    The  fire  of  saroutio  small  shot  which  Canning 
delisted  to  keep  up  against  Addington  and  his  oratory  at  themomentous  epoch  of  the 
latter*B  career,  when  Pitt  became  his  oppcment,  is  thought  to  have  had  ccoisiderable 
influence  in  the  Premier's  defeat.    His  saying  that  the  relative  merits  of  Pitt  and 
Addington  were  determinable  by  the  Rule  of  Ihree  invert€-~ 
*<  Pitt  is  to  Addington 
As  London  is  to  Paddington,** 
is  in  the  recollection  of  many.    Not  so,  perhaps,  his  amusing  misquotation  in 
referezkce  to  the  cig'olery  of  Addington*s  addresses  to  tlie  country  gentlemen:^ 
**  I  do  remember  an  apothecary,— 
•       •#•••• 

Gutting  of  simples.** 
Or  the  Terse  in  one  of  his  i^eaMuitries,  where  he  invokes  the  Premier's  brother 
Hiley,  and  his  brothei^in-law,  Bragge,  to  applaud  the  Addingtonian  dedama* 

tions:^ 

•*  Cheer  liim  when  he  hobbles  vilely. 
Brother  Bragge  and  Brother  Hiley ! 
Cheer  him  ^en  his  audience  dag. 
Brother  Hiley— Brother  Bragge !  '* 
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In  OUT  own  day  we  count  Lobd  TATOrrow  (Labondiere), 
the  BioHT  Hon.  Edwabd  Oabdwell,  and  the  Bioht  Hon. 
BoBEBT  Lowe,  all  WykehamiBta,  amongst  onr  leading 
statesmen. 

Generals  Sm  Bobebt  Wilson,  Sm  J.  0.  Dalbiio,  Loed 
Seaton  (Colbonme),  Sm  Andbew  Barnard,  Sir  William 
Myers,  killed  at  Albuera,  1811 — Sir  Alexander  Wood- 
ford, Sir  T.  W.  Bobbins,  Bradshaw,  and  Carey,  were,  or 
are,  all  at  Winchester  College.  And,  in  the  sister  service, 
she  may  claim  Admirals  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  1798;  Popham, 
YOTJNO  ("  Straightforward  Young"),  and  Keats  (late  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Qreenwich  Hospital),  who,  oS  St.  Domingo, 
led  the  Superb  into  action,  haying  first  lashed  a  portrait  of 
his  old  friend  Nelson  to  the  mizen  stay,  and  bidden  his 
band  to  strike  up  **  The  Battle  of  the  Nile." 

In  poets,  so  rich  is  the  roll  of  Winchester,  that  a  Wyke- 
hamist might  say,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  Pembroke  College, 
**  Sir,  we  are  a  nest  of  singing  birds."  Turberville 
(1561) ;  Chalkhill,  dear  to  the  lovers  of  Ijsaak  Walton's 
"Angler;"  Otway,  the  ill-feted  author  of  Venice  Fre- 
aerved  and  The  OrpTian;  Phillips,  of  the  love-locks, 
who  wrote  "  Blenheim,"  "  Cider,"  and  **  The  Silver  Shil- 
liiig;"  "  Yirgilian  "  Pitt  ;  Edward  Youno,^  author  of  the 
celebrated  ** Night  Thoughts;"  William  Whitehead, 
Poet  Laureate  in  1757 ;  Collins,  whose  admirable  odes 
and  elegies  have  rendered  his  name  and  sorrows  known 
wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken ;  '*  Joe  Warton,"^ 

(1)  The  merits  of  Dr.  Yonng't  **Ni^t  Thoughts'*  are  unquestionable.  His 
nine  books,  which  have  no  necessarj  connection  with  each  other,  contain  magnifl- 
cent  passages.  But  the  work  has  nmneroos  defects.  It  is  often  poor,  diffuse,  and 
bombastic,  and  exhibits  «  perpetual  straining  after  epigrammatic  effects.  Nothing 
mweorer  can  be  falsw  than  its  view  of  homan  existence.  As  a  didactic  poem«  it 
fails  by  being  far  too  sombre,  just  as  Boileau's  Satire  on  Man  fails  by  being  too 
severe.  Young^s  lamentations,  deprecations,  and  denunciations  have  often  been 
contrasted  with  that  woridly  ambition  which  was  so  marked  a  feature  in  his 
career;  but  these  Inconsistencies  are  ordinary  enough  without  always  implying 
insincerity. 

(2)  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  was  bora  in  1722,  and  entered  Winchester  School  at 
fourteen,  but  being  superannuated  at  eighteen,  before  a  vacancy  occurred  at  New 
College  he  entered  at  Oriel,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  1744.  Taking  orders,  he 
was  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Bolton  to  the  Rectory  of  YHnslade.  After  travel- 
ling with  that  nobleman  on  the  continent,  in  1753  be  took  a  sluire  in  Hawkes- 
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the  elder  brotlier  of  "  Congenial  Tom ;  "i  Somervtllb,  the 
author  of  **  The  Chase ; "  Ohablbs  Dibdin,^  who  wrote  and 
sung  our  best  naval  ballads ;  and  Canon  Lisle  Bowles,' 
of  Bremhill,  were  all  of  Winton. 

worth*!  **  Adventurer,"  and  soon  after  published  some  excellent  versiona  of  the 
Kclognea  and  Qeoigics ;  which  were  speedily  followed  by  his  best  known  work,  the 
**  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Gtonins  of  Pope.**  In  1706,  he  was  appointed  Head 
Master  of  Winchester,  an  ofllce  whidi  he  held  for  thirty  years,  retiring  in  1795,  not 
perfai^  too  soon,  for  though  exquisitely  skilled  in  composition,  and  poeaesaed  of  a 
refined  claasioal  taste,  he  was  lax  in  discipline,  and  ill-adapted  to  instruct  and  keep 
in  order  a  legion  of  unruly  and  half*  educated  boys.  Dr.  Warton,  with  his  brother 
Thomas,  was  for  many  years  an  intimate  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Dr.  Johnson. 
On  the  death  of  Goldsmith,  he  was  one  of  the  circumsaibers  of  the  Round  Robin 
addressed  to  Johnson,  entreating  him  to  substitute  an  En^^h  epitaph  for  the 
Latin  one  which  the  **  Great  Moralist  **  bad  written  in  honour  of  their  deceased 
friend.  The  uiswer  of  Johnson  is  well  known :— **  I  should  have  thought  Mund 
Burice  would  have  had  more  sense,  and  I  wonder  that  Joe  Warton,  a  acholar  by 
profession,  should  be  snch  a  fooL" 

(1)  The  author  of  *♦  The  History  of  English  Poetry ;  ■  «  The  Triumphs  of  Isis ; »» 
and  the  best  editions  extant  of  "  Milton's  Minor  Poems."  He  made  frequent  visit  • 
to  Winchester,  and  waa  such  an  especial  favourite  with  his  brother's  pupils,*  that 
they  commonly  said  **  Tom  Warton  is  not,  bat  he  deserves  to  be,  a  Wykehamist.'* 
His  good  nature  induced  him  sometimes  to  write  the  boys'  exercises,  and  his 
Latinity  being  first-rate,  the  docUw  one  day  detected  the  tridr.  **Qo,  sir,"  cried 
he  to  a  youiig  blockhead  who  brought  up  an  exerci>'e  evidently  not  his  own,  **  go, 
take  these  verses  to  my  brother,  and  say  that  if  he  does  not  give  you  half-a-crown, 
I  will  give  you  a  Hogging  for  them."  The  brothers  Warton  were  both  men  of  great 
ability.  Ko  men,  perhaps,  have  done  more,  few  men  have  done  so  much  to 
illostiate  our  early  literature. 

(2)  Jlhe  versatiiity  of  Dibdin^  talent  was  as  remarkable  as  his  productive  power. 
He  was  musical  crmposer,  dramatist,  and  actor;  gave  public  entertainments 
under  the  title  of  "*  Readings  and  Music,^  and  wrote  prose  works  of  considerable 
length,  it  is  sad  to  know  that  his  manifold  and  marvellous  activities  did  not  stay 
him  from  falling  into  extreme  indigence.  He  is  best  remembered  now  by  his  sea 
songs,  which  belong  to  a  class  of  literature  almost  peculiar  to  England,  and  which 
will  always  occupy  a  foremost  rank  therein.  Yet  admirable  aa  these  songs  are  in 
some  respects,  they  are  not  free  from  a  certain  anifldality.  Dibdin^  sailor,  in 
fact,  is  not  the  true  old  En^^ish  **  salt,"  but  a  sort  of  imaginary,  stagely  mariner 
of  the  T.  P.  Oooke  type. 

(Ji)  The  name  of  Lisle  Bowles  calls  to  mind  a  pleasing  anecdote  he  has 
put  on  r^ord  illustrative  of  the  enduring  affections  which  those  connected 
with  the  School  entertain  for  it.  He  is  speaking  of  an  aged  uncle  of  hia 
father.  Fellow  of  Winchester  from  1726  to  1781,  who,  wiih  a  close  but  not 
penurious  economy,  for  he  had  a  liberal  mind,  lived  long,  accumulated  much, 
**and  left  all  to  charitiea,  and  especially  to  charity  schools."  '*This  worthy 
man,"  Mr.  Bowles  says,  **when  I  was  at  Winchester  Sihod,  regularly  adced 
me  to  dinner  on  Sunday,  and  after  dinner,  I  had  one  gUut  of  wine  out  of  a 
bottle  from  which  at  eighty-four  years  of  age  he  indulged  himself  with  three. 
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Her  wits  and  men  of  letters  are  as  numerous  as  her 
poets.  We  name  a  few  of  them  only.  Geocyn,^  tutor  to 
Erasmus,  and,  among  tlie  scholars  of  his  day,  facile  princeps ; 
Andrew  Bobde,  believed  to  be  the  original  "Merry 
Andrew ; "  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Lord  Warden  of  the  Welsh 
Marches,  drca  1643,  and  father  of  "Sir  Philip ; "  Garnet, 
Mtjndy,  and  Body,  Boman  Catholics,  who  suffered  for  con- 
science' sake  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. ;  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,^  Provost  of  Eton,  the   angling  ally  of 

The  one  glass  of  vine  allotted  to  me,  and  a  shilling  wilh  it,  were  always 
accompanied  with  a  health  which  he  never  omitted;  and  at  the  age  I  have 
mentioned,  I  have  seen  him  rcpAut  it  with  tears  in  his  eyes — ^it  was  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

*T0  THE  THBBE8C0BB  AKD  TEK!— 

May  God  make  them  Happy  MbhI** 

(1)  This  distinguishecT  philologist,  whom  Erasmus,  in  gratitude  and  admiration, 
named  patronus  and  praeeptor,  was  bom  in  1442.  On  leaving  Winchester,  he 
studied  at  Oxford.  In  1486  he  became  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and,  having 
obtained  this  preferment,  he  resolved  to  travel  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting 
himself  in  the  Greek  language.  In  Italy  he  studied  under  the  most  illustrious 
Bynuitine  exiles.  What  he  had  acquired  he  showed  no  desire  to  keep  as  a 
treasure  (n*  as  a  monopoly  to  himself.  He  had  the  true  instinct  of  the  reformer :  and 
on  his  return  to  England  he  became  the  active  champion  and  propagandist  of  the 
Greek  tongue.  At  Oxford,  where  bigotry  and  enlightenment  stood  face  to  face, 
he  began  the  battle.  The  strife  was  long  and  arduous ;  but,  in  the  main,  victory 
was  on  tlie  side  of  Grocyn  and  his  faction,  and  Greek,  though  opposed  as  a  pestilent 
innovation,  gradually  gained  that  empire  it  has  since  maintained. 

(2)  Sir  Henry  W  otton  was  famous  both  as  a  diplomatist  and  a  scholar.  Having 
enriched  his  mind  hi  the  most  various  directions,  he  went  abroad  to  study,  and 
remained  for  nine  years  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  for  that  purpose.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  became  secretary  to  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  E«sex.  Upon 
the  Earl's  downfall,  he  fled  from  the  anger  of  the  Queen  to  Florence,  where  he 
occupied  himself  chiefly  with  literature,  not,  however,  it  appears,  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  politics.  He  contrived  to  detect  a  conspiracy  against  King  James, 
and  the  monarch  was  not  migrateful ;  for,  on  ascending  the  En^ish  throne,  he 
knighted  Henry  Wotton,  and  appointed  him  ambassador  to  Venice.  Wlien  passing 
through  a  German  town,  he  happened  to  write  in  a  friend^s  book, — **  An  ambas- 
sador is  an  honest  man ;  he  is  sent  abroad  to  lie  for  the  benefit  of  his  country." 
Tliis  jest,  so  harmless  in  itself,  proved  of  disastrous  consequences  to  Wotton.  It 
was  represented  as  a  revealment  of  the  King's  political  morality;  and  Jamee 
punished  the  author  forthwith  by  the  withdrawal  of  iiis  favour,  though  Wotton 
solemnly  declared  that  he  liad  intended  to  make  a  joke  and  not  to  propound  a 
principle.  Nolwiihxtanding  the  sovereign's  displeasure,  Wotton  was  shortly  before 
James^  death  promoted  to  the  honourable  office'  of  Provost  of  Eton  College.  In 
the  dignified  retirement  of  this  position  he  spent  the  latter  years  of  liis  life,  with 
all  **  tliat  peaoe  and  patience,  and  a  calm  content,"  which  Izaak  Walton  tells  us, 
M  did  oohal)it  in  his  cheerful  heart." 
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Walton,  and  the  friend  of  Milton;  Hoskins,  "the  Epi- 
grammatiBt/'  whom  Ben  Jonson  called  his  '*  poetical 
fether ; "  EnDYEED,  "  one  of  the  best  orators  of  the  best 
school  of  English  eloquence/*  whose  delight  it  was  '*  to  be 
sealed  of  the  tribe  of  Ben ;  "  Lydiat,  famous  as  a  classical, 
oriental,  and  Ethiopian  scholar,  and  yet  more  famous  as  a 
traveller,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  instances  as  a  sad  example  of 
the  sufferings  and  sorrows  incidental  to  men  of  letters;  Snt 
Thomas  Bhoww,  the  learned  and  eccentric  author  of  the 
"  Eeligio  Medici,"  "  Hydrotaphia,"  **  Quincunx,"  and  the 
**  Inquiry  Concerning  Vulgar  Errors ;  "  AinroNY  Ashley, 
third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,'  who  wrote  the  **  Characteristics," 
&c. ;  James  Harris,  first  Earl  of  Malmesbury  ;a  Shipley, 

(1)  The  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  txnii  to  1671.  Hia  health  waa  always 
feeble,  but  he  showed  from  earliest  childhood  a  strong  capacity.  At  Win- 
chests  School  his  position  was  exceedingly  painful ;  persecuted  on  account  of  his 
grandfather^  political  opinions,  he  left  the  School  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  tra- 
yelled  abroad  for  three  years.  It  was  not  till  five  years  after  his  return  that  he 
entered  the  House  of  Commons.  But  though  he  was  an  earnest  maintainer  of 
freedom  and  tderance,  the  reflnemeut  of  bis  nature  unfitted  him  i<a  political 
conflict.  In  this  respect  he  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  his  grandfather. 
Wearying  of  politics,  he  sgain  went  abroad,  and  found  in  Holland  congenial  com- 
panionship with  that  twilliant  group  of  French  refugees  of  which  Bayle  was  the 
bead.  Leaving  H<dland  for  England  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
he  had  not  been  long  at  home  when  he  was  called  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
death  of  his  father.  Of  WiUiam  the  Thirds  enlightened  and  energetic  policy  he 
was  the  resolute  supporter.  When  Queen  Anne  ascended  the  throne,  ShaftMbury 
retired  Srcsa.  public  affairs.  The  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Naples, 
where  he  sought  the  solace  of  a  warm  and  genial  climate.  It  was  during  this 
period— one  of  sickness  and  decline — that  he  prepared  a  complete  edititm  of  his 
works,  which  appeared  immediately  after  his  death,  under  the  title  of**  C^iaracter- 
i$tic8  of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions,  and  Times."  Two  collections  of  his  letters  were 
also  published  at  the  same  time. 

Shaftesbury  was  a  subtle  and  sagacious  rather  than  a  profound  thinker.  As  a 
graceful  and  elegant  writer,  however,  his  merits  are  undeniable.  System  he  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  had,  but  his  noble  moral  doctrines  were  in  perfect  harmony 
with  his  noble  moral  character.  He  has  been  accused  of  imitating  SL  Evremond ; 
it  would  be  true  to  say  that  Shaftesbury  powerfully  influenced  the  French  writers 
who  came  immediately  after  himself.  Nor  were  his  ideas  without  a  stimulating 
and  fertilising  effect  on  the  birth  and  growth  of  what  has  been  called  the  Scottish 
Philosophy.  His  works  have  been  frequently  translated  into  French,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  they  are  so  little  read  by  his  countrymen  at  the  present 
day. 

(2)  The  first  Eari  of  Malmesbury  can  scarcely  be  called  a  great  statesman,  but 
he  was  unquestionably  one  oi  the  grentest  of  English  diplomatists.  His  father 
was  the  author  ot  tha  celebrated  work,  *'  Hermes ;  or,  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  into 
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Dean  of  St.  Asaph;  Joseph  Spence,  the  biographer  and 
friend  of  Pope ;  Dr.  Ingram,  late  President  of  Trin.  ColL, 
Oxon,  and  author  of  the  beantifol  **Menioriak"  of  the 
sister  Universities;  Sydney  Smith  ;1  Dr.  Buckland,  the 
geologist ;  Arnold,^  the  matchless  Head  Master  of  Bugby ; 
Dr.  Sewell,  of  Oxford;  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
Canon  of  Westminster. 

Wykehamists  may  well  point  with  pride  to  the  roll  of 
those  great  and  good  men  who,  as  Mr.  Walcott  eloquently 
says,  **haye  heard  the  graces  sung,  and  seen — nay,  dwelt 

Universal  Granunar,*'  which  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
and  passed  throng  several  editions.  The  son,  after  serving  in  various  subordinate 
offices,  was  sent  in  1771  as  ambafsador  to  Pmssis,  where  he  remained  foor  yean, 
and  in  1777  as  ambassador  to  Russia,  where  he  remained  five  years.  His  skin  and 
perseverance  were  foiled  by  the  arts  of  Catherine  II.,  which,  however,  he  was 
keen  enough  to  detect.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  ambassador  to  Holland, 
during  the  civil  troubles  there,  and,  as  a  reward  for  the  ability  and  eneiipy  which 
he  had  displayed,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  Lord  Mahnesbury  belonged  to 
that  section  of  the  Whigs  which,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution, 
deserted  Fox  to  ally  themselves  with  Burke.  A  mission  to  Ctermany  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demanding  the  hsmd  of  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales  lost  him  the  Prince^  favour,  which  he  previously  in  a  high  degree 
enjoyed.  In  1796  and  in  1797  he  went  to  treat  of  peace  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment, but  his  mission  was  unsuccessful.  This  proved  his  final  diplomatic  labour; 
incurable  deafness  thenoef<»lh  condemned  him  to  public  inaction,  though  he  con- 
tinued to  be  consulted  by  leading  statesmen,  especially  on  foreign  politics. 

(1)  Bobus  and  Cecil  Smith  were  sent  to  Eton,  Sydney  and  Courtenay  to  Win- 
chester. In  youth,  the  whole  quaternion  were  fond,  their  mother  writes,  of 
neglecting  games,  **  seizing  every  hour  for  study,  and  often  lying  on  the  floor 
stretched  over  their  books,  dif  cussing  with  loud  voice  and  most  vehement  gesticu- 
lation every  point  tliat  rose— often  subjects  above  their  years — and  aiguing  upon 
them  with  a  warmth  and  fierceness  of  manner  as  if  life  and  death  hung  upon  the 
issue.^  The  result  of  which  was,  Sydney  says,  *'  to  make  us  the  most  intolerable 
and  overbearing  set  of  boys  that  can  well  be  imagined,  till,  later  in  life,  we  found 
our  level  in  the  world.*' 

Sydney  Smith,  while  at  Winchester,  is  said  to  have  been  not  only  leader  in 
scholarship,  but  in  mischief  also.  He  was  one  night  discovered  by  Dr.  Warton 
constructing  a  catapult  by  lamplight,  and  commended  for  his  ingenuity,  the  Doctor 
little  dreaming  that  the  implement  was  designed  for  the  c^ture  of  a  turkey  near 
at  hand,  whose  plumpness  had  long  excited  the  ^petites  of  the  then  ill-fed  boys. 

(2)  Thomas  Arnold  died  prematurely,  leaving  unfinished  some  of  the  noblest 
enterprises.  He  was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  religious  than  as  an  educational 
reformer;  and,  had  he  been  neither,  he  would  have  been  worthy  of  remembrance 
for  the  example  he  gave  of  a  brave  and  manly  life.  His  fame  as  the  historian  of 
Rome  may  perish,  but  the  gflory  which  he  gained  by  his  uprightness  and  intre- 
pidity will  never  <Ue. 
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among  the  holy  walls  that  have  stood,  by  God*s  blessing,  for 
nigh  five  hundred  years,  during  which  the  reigning  dynasty 
has  been  five  times  changed,  and  the  established  religion  of 
the  country  thiice  suffered  change There  is  a  com- 
munity of  interest,  a  mutual  tie,  a  secret  freemasonry,  a 
oneness  of  language,  between  all  who  haye  sat  in  the  same 
school,  knelt  in  the  same  chapel,  cricketed,  or  played  at 
football  in  the  same  field  and  mead,  bathed  in  the  same 
stream ;  glanced  with  pleasure  on  the  School  or  College 
class-list  in  which  appeared  some  known  names ;  watched 
anxiously  and  with  reyiving  boyish  enthusiasm,  and  rejoiced 
over  the  day  won  at  Lord's  over  Eton  or  Harrow ;  have 
venerated  the  successful  champions  of  Winton  in  senate, 
parish,  bar,  or  camp ;  for  young  and  old,  the  prosperous  and 
unsuccessful,  here  is  the  central  home  of  that  great  brother- 
hood, whose  oommon  glory  is  the  name  of  Wykehamist." 

GOVERNING  BODY  OF  WINCHESTER  IN  1868. 

Warden^Ber.  Godfrey  Bolles  Lee,  M.A. 

Feltowt, 


Ber.  H.  Lee,  B.D.,  SMb-Wardm. 
Ber.  R.  Grant,  B.C.L. 
Rev.  e.  C.  Rashleigh,  tf  .A. 
Bev.  G.  W.  Heathcote,  B.C.L. 


Kev.  C.  H.  Ridding,  B.OX. 
Rev.  H«  B.  Williama,  M.A. 
Kev.  T.  F.  A.  Parry  Hodgea,  D.C.L. 
Bev.  G.  Moberly,  D.C.L. 


EDUCATIONAL  STAFF  OF  WINCHESTEB  IN  1885. 
Head  Master— -Viey,  George  Bidding,  M.A. 
Second  Matter — 

Assistant  Mastert  and  Tuton. 


J.  D.  Walford,  M.A. 
Ber.  H.  E.  Mobeily,  M.A. 
Kev.  H.  J.  Wickhun,  M.A. 
Ber.  E.  W.  Seigeant,  M.A. 
Rev.  W.  A.  Fearon,  M.  A. 
Ber.  W.  Awdry,  M.A. 
BeT.  J.  T.  H.  Du  BonUy,  M.A. 


C.  Griffith,  M.A. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Dickens,  M.A. 
Bev.  C.  H.  Hawkins,  B.A. 
H.  W.  Hnssey,  B.A. 
W.  L.  Stonhottse,  B.A. 
F.  G.  Wesley,  B.A. 
A.  Kemble,  B.A. 


Lecturer  on  Physical  Science— 'ELer.  G.  Biohardson,  M.A. 
Tutors  m  wltose  houses  Omvnonert  reside. 


BwT.  W.  A.  Fearon,  M.A. 
Rev.  W.  Awdiy,  M.A. 


Bev.  H.  J.  Wickham,  M.A. 
Bev.  H.  E.  Moberly,  M.A. 
Bev.  J.  T.  H.  Da  Bonlay,  M.A. 

Extra  Masters, 
Hons.  O.  0.  Angoville,  French,        I     Herr  E.  Heller,  German. 
Moos.  Du  Domaine,  Assistant  Mr.  W.  Whale,  Writing, 

J&eneh.  Mr.  B.  Baigent,  Drawing, 
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**a  PATBLLM  POPULUMQUK.* 


OHAPTEE  I.— mSTOmOAL. 

The  Boyal  School  of  Westminster  claims  precedence  among 
the  Public  Schools  of  London,  partly  on  the  score  of  its 
antiquity,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the 
ancient  Palace  and  Court  of  Westminster.  The  School,  as  at 
present  formed,  it  is  true,  cannot  point  to  an  origin  so  remote 
as  either  of  its  two  great  rivals,  Winchester  and  Eton,  which 
date  respectively  from  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and 
Henry  VI.  Yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  there  has  existed 
from  time  immemorial,  a  Grammar  School  attached  to  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Peter ;  and  that,  in  fact,  though  the  actual 
statutes  were  framed  by  Henry  Vill.  and  lus  daughter, 
Quocn  Elizabeth,  the  Boyal  Foundation  was  no  more  the 
oiigin  of  the  School  than  the  Eeformation  was  the  origin  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Ingulphus,  who,  for  several  years 
before  the  battle  of  Hastings,  had  acted  as  scribe  or  secretary 
to  William  the  Conqueror,  expressly  says  that  there  was  a 
School  at  Westminster,  which  he  himself  used  to  attend ; 
and  adds  that  *'  Queen  Edgitha,"  the  accomplished  consort 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  "would  often,  as  he  returned  from 
School,  oppose  him  touching  his  learning  and  lesson,  and 
falling  from  grammar  to  logic,  wherein  she  had  some  know- 
ledge, she  would  subtilly  conclude  an  argument  with  him, 
smd  by  her  handmaiden  give  him  three  or  four  pieces  of 
money  and  send  him  unto  the  palace  where  he  should  re- 
ceive some  victuals,  and  ihen  be  dismissed.'*     The  **Histoiy 
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of  Crowland/*  in  wHch  this  statement  appears,  is  not  un- 
exceptionable testimony;  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  and  others 
haying  raised  doubts  whether,  instead  of  being  written  by 
Ingulphus  in  the  eleventh,  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  monk  in  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.  But  we  have  the  evidence  of 
Widmore,  that  from  thb  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI. 
till  the  dissolution  of  the  Monastery,  a  salary  was  paid  to 
a  schoolmaster  styled  **  Magister  ecJiolarium  pro  eruditione 
puerorum  fframmaticcrum,'*  who  was  a  distinct  personage 
from  him  by  whom  the  children  of  the  choir  were  taught  to 
sing.  And  Stow  records  how  he  was  wont  to  witness  annu- 
ally in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Smithfield,  on 
a  bank  under  a  wide-spreading  tree,  the  scholars  of  St. 
Peter's  enter  the  lists  of  grammar,  chivalrously  asserting 
the  intellectual  supremacy  of  Westminster  against  all 
oomers. 

On  the  surrender  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Peter,  Henry  V  ill. 
included  the  School  in  his  draft  for  the  new  establish- 
ment of  the  see  of  Westminster ;  and  Anthony  i  Wood 
mentions  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  Alexander  Nowell, 
formerly  of  Brasenose  Ck)llege,  taught  School  at  West- 
minster, where  he  zealously  trained  up  the  youth  in  Pro- 
testant principles.  During  the  reign  of  Mary,  the  School 
lang^uished  unsupported,  and  many  of  the  revenues  intended 
for  its  maintenance  were  diverted  into  other  channels.  . 
When,  however,  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  she 
caused  the  statutes  to  be  drawn  in  conformity  with  her 
other's  plan,  and  by  these  the  School  has  ever  since  been 
regulat^. 

The  Queen's  Letters  Patent  of  June  11, 1560,  directed  that 
in  remembrance  of  her  father's  benefactions  to  them,  the 
Master  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  should 
thenceforth  annually  elect  to  their  Scholarships  as  many 
youths  as  possible  from  Westminster ;  and  subsequently,  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  her  reign,  she  issued  still  more 
stringent  orders,  addressed  to  all  the  electors,  recapitulating 
and  explaining  her  previous  commands.  According  to  these 
injunctions,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  Queen's  desire  that 
the  Foundation  Ediould  consist  of  forty  boys,  and  that  in 
their  selection  especial  regard  should  be  given  to  their 
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disposition,  their  knowledge,  and  their  poverty.  Again, 
February  7,  1575,  the  Queen  (at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Ooodman,  then  Dean  of  Westminster)  issued  farther  Letters 
Patent  addressed  to  all  the  electors,  reiterating,  strengthen- 
ing, and  explaining  her  former  injunctions.  In  these  she, 
inter  alia,  Orders  that  no  boy  be  admitted  under  eight  years 
of  age,  or  permitted  to  stay  beyond  his  eighteenth  year;  and, 
in  directing  the  forms  of  examination  and  election,  enjoins 
the  latter  to  be  by  open  voting.  Previously,  however,  to 
this — ^though  at  what  period  is  not  clear — ^it  woidd  seem 
that  there  had  been  a  provision  for  forty  Scholars,  and  eighty 
Pensionarii,  from  which  the  Scholars  were  to  be  chosen ;  but 
this  arrangement  must  have  soon  MLen  into  desuetude.  The 
electors  and  examiners  nominated  by  the  Queen  to  determine 
year  after  year  what  boys  should  be  placed  on.  the  Eounda- 
tion,  consisted  of  the  Deans  of  Westminster  and  Christ 
ChiutQi,  the  Master  of  Trinity,  and  two  Masters  of  Arts  (one 
from  each  of  these  Colleges),  with  the  Head  Master  as  their 
coadjutor.  By  the  statutes  it  is  ordained  that  not  less  than 
six  Scholars  shall  be  yearly  drafted  to  the  Universities— 
three  to  Christ  Church  and  three  to  Cambridge  {plures  autem 
optamua),  and  that  in  the  previous  examination  for  admission 
1o  the  College  at  Westminster,  no  one  should  be  elected  who 
had  not  been  already  at  least  one  year  in  the  School,  or  who 
was  likely  to  become  the  heir  of  an  estate  of  ten  pounds* 
yearly  value.  These  last  provisions,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
have  of  late  years  been  but  little  regarded.  They  further 
express,  and  with  singular  precision  of  language,  the  Queen's 
desire  that  no  partiality  should  be  shown  by  any  of  the 
electors  during  this  examination,  and  that  the  best  boys 
should  be  conscientiously  chosen. 

James  I.,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  confirmed  and 
strengthened  all  the  particulars  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Statutes, 
and  added  a  positive  injunction  that  in  the  election  of  the 
Fellows  of  Trinity,  preference  should  be  given  to  the  West- 
minster students.  This  command,  which  even  Dr.  Bentley, 
when  Master  of  that  College,  obeyed,  is  now  habitually  dis- 
regarded. 

Nevertheless,  the  gemeral  spirit  in  which  these  statutes 
were  conceived  has  been  preserved  even  to  this  day ;  no 
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admission  into  the  College  at  Westminster  being  possible 
except  by  long  and  arduous  competition  between  the  candi- 
dates for  that  honour,  while  a  subsequent  examination  by 
the  electors  is  required  of  those  who,  having  passed  their 
four  years  in  College,  are,  at  the  expiration  of  this  time, 
eligible  to  studentships  at  Christ  Church  and  scholarships  at 
Trinity. 

At  one  of  these  last  examinations,  on  May  13,  1661, 
Evelyn  was  present,  and  he  states  that  he  heard  ''such 
exercises  in  Latin,  GFreek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  in  themes 
and  extraordinary  verses,  with  such  readiness  and  will,  as 
wonderfully  astonished  in  such  boys.*' 

For  admission  into  CoUege  there  are  generally  from  twenty 
to  thirty  candidates,  and  the  period  of  examination,  or  rather 
of  mutual  competition  (technically  termed  "  standing  out"), 
usually  extends  over  seven  or  eight  weeks  of  the  spring  of 
each  year. 

Some  of  the  provisions  for  the  government  of  the  young 
Scholars  are  curious,  and  exemplify  very  strikingly  the 
difference  of  manners  in  our  days  and  in  those  of  our  ances- 
tors. Thus,  the  boys  were  required  to  attend  **  daily  pnders 
in  Henry  the  VIL  Chapel  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,'* 
and  orders  were  given  that  the  "Deans  and  Prebendaries 
doe  kepe  commons  together  in  the  halle,  and  likewise  the 
scholemaster  and  usher  and  her  Maiestie's  scholars,  and  also 
the  servants  and  officers  of  the  saide  colledge."  Further- 
more, it  is  ordained  that  "  the  scholars'  allowance  is  in  the 
saide  hall  after  the  rate  of  a  provision  made  by  the  Deane 
and  the  Prebendaries — ^viz.,  a  bushel  of  wheate  for  twenty 
pence,  a  barrell  of  duble  bear  for  three  shillings  and  four- 
pence,  and  the  fuel  after  a  certain  rate."  We  find,  too,  that 
there  was  a  house  erected  at  Chiswick  "  with  chambers  and 
shelter  for  the  summertyme,  and  if  there  should  be  occasion 
of  sickness; — which  house  cost  the  building  five  himdred 
pounds." 

Widmore  informs  us  that  Westminster  is  indebted  for 
this  house  to  Qabriel  €k>odman.  Dean  of  Westminster, 
who  had  been  Prebendary  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral;  and 
Fuller  adds  that  Gk>odman  "purchased  a  feir  house,  with 
land  thereunto,  at  Chiswick,  in  Middlesex,  where,  with  hia 
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own  hands,  lie  set  a  fair  row  of  elms,  now  grown  up  to  great 
beauty  and  height,  for  a  retiring-place  for  the  masters 
and  scholars  of  Westminster,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  or  in 
any  time  of  infection."  It  was  to  this  house,  as  we  learn 
from  Bishop  Hacket,  in  his  life  of  Lord  Keeper  WiUiams, 
that  the  most  learned  Prelate  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Lancelot  Andrewes,  then  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  subse- 
quently Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring, 
accompanied  by  two  or  more  of  the  Collegiate  Scholars,  for 
repose  after  his  exhausting  labours.  "The  Dean,"  says 
Hacket,  **  never  walked  to  Chiswick  for  his  recreation  with- 
out a  brace  of  the  young  fry ;  and  in  that  wayfaring  leisure 
had  a  singular  dexterity  to  fill  those  narrow  yessels  with  a 
fnnnell."  Fortunate,  indeed,  were  those  boys  who  had  such 
a  Master  to  reyise  their  exercises,  and  to  devote,  as  was  his 
custom,  whole  evenings  to  their  instruction  I  "  Sometimes 
thrice  a  week,  sometimes  oftener,  he  sent  for  the  uppermost 
Scholars  to  his  lodgings  at  night,  and  kept  them  with  him 
from  eight  till  eleven,  unfolding  to  them  the  best  rudiments 
of  the  Greek  tongue  and  the  elements  of  the  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar, and  all  this  he  did  to  boys  without  any  compulsion  of 
correction  or  word  of  austerity."  Among  the  lads  so  trained 
by  Andrewes, — ^whose  kindness  was  the  more  remarkable 
inasmuch  as  he  himself  had  not  been  educated  at  West- 
minster,— ^was  Brian  Duppa,  successively  Bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter, Salisbury,  and  Winchester,  and  Lord  High  Almoner  of 
Charles  I.,  who  especially  attributed  his  early  knowledge 
and  proficiency  in  Hebrew  to  the  teaching  of  Dean  Andrewes. 
Bishop  Xing  states  that  Duppa  had  the  highest  dignity  the 
School  could  afford  put  upon  him  to  be  Pedonomu8,  at  Christ- 
mas, Lord  of  his  Fellow  Scholars.  King  Charles  11.  visited 
the  Bishop  in  his  last  sickness,  A.D.  1662,  and,  on  his  knees, 
received  the  blessing  of  the  dying  Prelate.  Bishop  Hacket, 
who  was  himself  educated  at  Westminster,  and  who  is  well 
known  for  the  sufferings  he  endured  at  the  hands  of  the 
Puritans,  is  recorded  to  have  shown  such  ability  as  a  boy 
that  the  then  Examiner,  Dr.  Neville,  Master  of  Trinity,  told 
^  his  father  that  he  would  take  him  to  Cambridge  even  *'  if  he 
carried  him  there  on  his  back."  Lichfield  Cathedral  was 
nearly  rebuilt  by  Hacket  while  he  was  Bishop  of  that  diocese 
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between  a.d.  1661  and  A.D.  1670.  Bishop  Hitoket  waa  in 
the  same  election  (a.d.  1608)  with  the  still  more  celebrated 
George  Herbert 

During  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Church,  the  Dean  and  Pre- 
bendaries of  Westminster  were  suppressed,  and  the  School 
is  supposed  to  have  shared  the  same  fate.  In  1645,  how- 
eyer,  the  Parliament  consigned  the  goyemment  of  the 
Church  to  a  committee  of  eleyen  lords  and  twenty-two  com- 
moners, and  in  1649,  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  the  continuance  and  support  of  the  School 
and  Almshouses  of  Westminster. 

Shortly  after  the  Bestoration  of  Charles  U.  the  learned 
and  amiable  Dr.  John  Earle  was  appointed  Dean  of  West- 
minster. He  enjoyed  this  dignity  only  for  a  brief  term,  but 
during  the  period  he  was  unceasing  in  his  endeayours  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  School  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Scholars. 

Since  that  time  the  Institution  has  not  undergone  any 
material  alteration. 

The  Buildings, — The  principal  buildings  in  connection  with 
Westminster  are  the  School  itself,  with  the  library  attached 
to  it ;  the  dormitory  of  the  College ;  College  Hall ;  and  the 
boarding-houses  of  the  town-boys. 

The  approach  to  the  School,  which  stands  in  Little  Dean's 
Yard,  and  is  graced  by  a  stone  portal,  attributed  to  Inigo 
Jones,  is  through  a  low  Gothic  arch  of  the  latter  part  of  l^e 
thirteenth  century.  On  the  right  side  of  the  yard  are  the 
residence  of  the  Under  Master  and  two  boaniing-houses, 
and  at  the  opposite  end,  adjoining  the  entrance  to  the  School, 
is  the  dormitory  of  the  College.  On  the  left  is  Ashbumham 
House,  memorable  to  the  loyers  of  learning  as  the  place  where 
the  manuscripts  of  Sir  Eobert  Cotton  were  kept  before  their 
removal  to  the  British  Museum,  and  where  many  invaluable 
treasures  were  destroyed  by  fire  October  23,  1731. 

The  School,  originally  the  dormitory  of  the  monks  of  St. 
Peter's,  is  of  great  antiquity ;  it  has  a  massive  roof  of  chest- 
nut, and  a  semicircular  apse  or  recess  at  the  upper  end,  once, 
perhaps,  the  site  of  an  altar.  This  apse  is  termed  the 
**  Shell,"  the  name  given  also  to  the  form  next  below  the 
luxth.  who  sit  there.    The  same  appellation  is  adopted  at 
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HaiTOW,  at  the  Oharterhotise,  and  elsewhere.  Aronnd  the 
School  (till  some  recent  detestable  innovations  had  defaced 
the  time-honoured  aspect  of  this  room)  were  four  tiers  of 
benches,  one  above  another;  and  on  the  side  walls,  oyer  the 
Shell,  and  in  every  other  available  space,  are  carved  or 
painted  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  educated  at  the 
School  during  several  generations  (in  one  instance,  if  our 
memory  serves  us  truly,  six  such  generations  are  still  legible) 
— endearing  records  of  many  who  have  since  made  their 
names  immortal  in  the  annals  of  their  coimtry.  Until  these 
modem  **  improvements,"  indeed,  the  waUs,  nay,  the  wood- 
work of  the  forms,  spoke  eloquently  of  the  illustrious  dead ; 
the  name  of  *'  glorious  John  Dryden,"  among  others,  being 
perfectly  legible  in  deeply-cut  characters  on  a  solid  bench 
fronting  the  SheU.  liiany  other  names  very  dear  to  West- 
minsters, though  of  less  public  interest,  have  been  ruthlessly 
obliterated :  this  great  one,  we  trust,  has  been  preserved. 

To  the  true  Westminster  there  is  no  room  in  the  world  that 
possesses  half  the  interest  of  the  old  School.  Every  nook  of 
it  is  associated  with  pleasant,  or  at  least  impressive,  recol- 
lections ;  and  these,  whatever  the  vicissitudes  of  his  subse- 
quent career,  are  never  utterly  erased.  The  feelings  which 
a  visit  to  the  ancient  School  are  calculated  to  revive  have 
been  well  described  by  a  writer  in  the  Guardian  of  April  22, 
1713 : — **  Upon  a  late  election  of  King's  Scholars  my  curi- 
osity drew  me  to  Westminster  School.  The  sight  of  a  place 
where  I  had  not  been  for  many  years,  revived  in  my  thoughts 
the  tender  images  of  my  childhood  which,  by  a  great  length 
of  time,  had  contracted  a  softness  that  rendered  them  inex- 
pressibly agreeable.  As  it  is  usual  with  me  to  draw  a  secret 
unenvied  pleasure  from  a  thousand  incidents  overlooked  by 
other  men,  I  threw  myself  into  a  short  transport,  forgetting 
my  age,  and  fEmcying  myself  a  schoolboy."  And  how  deeply 
the  early  studies  of  such  a  place  are  prized  by  the  ripe 
student,  has  been  beautifully  expressed  by  one  of  the  noblest 
and  best  of  the  sons  of  Eton : — **  The  more  extended  his 
sphere  of  learning  in  the  literature  of  modem  Europe,  the 
more  deeply,  though  the  more  wisely,  will  he  reverence  that 
of  classical  antiquity ;  and,  in  declining  age,  when  the  appe- 
tite for  magazines  and  reviews  and  the  ten-times  repeated 
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trasli  of  the  day  has  foiled,  lie  will  retire,  as  it  were,  within 
a  circle  of  his  schoolfellow-Mends,  and  end  his  seonlar 
studies,  as  he  began  them,  with  his  Homer,  his  Horace,  and 
his  Shakspeare."  * 

These  memories,  as  part  of  the  poetry  which  is  intertwined 
with  every  life,  even  Uie  most  prosaic,  were  assuredly  more 
vivid  before  the  immense  predominance  of  periodical  litera- 
ture. The  student  at  one  of  the  great  Schools  a  century  or 
two  ago,  had  but  one  source  of  intellectual  culture ;  the 
student  of  the  same  School  to-day,  possesses  a  thousand 
sources,  and  thus  the  impressions  are  multiplied  tiU  they 
lose  their  grasp  and  individuality.  Happy  they  in  olden 
time  to  whom  the  School  and  the  College  were  all  in  all  I 
They  who  were  satisfied  to  know  well  rather  than  to  know 
much,  whose  maxim  was  "  fmdtum  non  muUa,^  and  whose 
ideas,  if  few,  were  lofty  and  ennobling. 

It  was  at  "  untaintedly  loyal "  Westminster  that  the  famous 
South,  then  a  boy  at  school,  heard  the  monitor  pray  publicly 
for  King  Charles  I.  by  name  on  the  fiEital  30th  of  January, 
1648,  **  but  an  hour  or  two  before  the  monarch's  head  was 
struck  off."  Here,  too,  the  famous  Busby  is  reported  to  have 
walked  beside  Charles  11,  with  his  head  covered,  apolo- 
gizing at  the  same  time  to  the  King  for  this  apjmrent  breach 
of  decorum,  by  saying  that,  if  his  bojrs  supposed  there  were 
any  greater  in  the  realm  than  he,  there  would  be  at  once  an 
end  to  his  authority.  Here,  also,  it  was — as  is  more  fully 
narrated  below — ^that  the  disreputable  bookseller,  Curll,  was 
rightly  castigated  by  the  boys  for  printing  a  mangled  version 
of  an  oration  spoken  by  the  Captain  of  the  School,  at  the 
interment  of  Dr.  South,  July  13,  1716. 

The  Upper  and  Lower  Schools  were  originally  divided  by 
a  bar  from  which  a  curtain  was  suspended.  In  connection 
with  this  curtain  a  remarkable  story  will  be  found  in  No.  313 
of  the  "  Spectator."  It  is  told  of  a  boy  who  was  saved  by  a 
schoolfellow,  when  at  Westminster,  from  a  cruel  flogging 
at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Busby  for  having  torn  asunder  the 
curtain  in  question.    The  boy  who,  to  spare  his  companion, 

(1)  The  late  Lord  Lyndharat,  when  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  determined  to  re- 
commence his  Greek,  and  applied  to  Mr.  Oladatone  for  advice  as  to  the  choice  of 
the  best  lexicon. 
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reoeiyed  the  pimislnneiit,  is  known  to  liaye  been  William 
Wake,  the  father  of  Archbishop  Wake.  He  took  part  in  the 
Civil  Wars  on  the  Eoyal  side,  and  suffered  severely.  At 
length,  becoming  implicated  in  Penruddock's  rising,  he  was 
seized,  and  tried  for  his  Hfe  at  Exeter.  It  happened  that  the 
very  schoolfellow  for  whom  many  years  previously  he  had 
undergone  the  flogging,  was  the  Judge  on  that  Western 
Circuit.  The  trial  of  the  rebels,  as  they  were  then  called, 
was  very  short,  but  when  about  to  pass  sentence  ux>on  them, 
the  Judge  hearing  the  name  of  his  old  friend,  looked  at 
Wake  attentively  and  asked  him  if  he  were  not  formerly  a 
Westminster  Scholar.  Being  convinced  by  the  answer  that 
the  unfortunate  prisoner  before  him  was  no  other  than  the 
noble  fellow  who  had  taken  his  fault  and  punishment  upon 
him  at  school,  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  rescue  Wake 
from  death.  Accordingly,  when  the  trial  was  over,  without 
saying  a  word  on  the  subject  to  any  one,  the  grateful  Judge 
irtiartod  off  at  once  to  London,  and,  by  his  influence  with 
Cromwell,  succeeded  in  saving  the  life  of  his  early  friend. 
We  may  add  that  the  curtain  has  long  since  disappeared, 
though  a  singular  custom  is  still  kept  up  at  the  spot  where 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Schools  are  separated.  On  Shrove 
Tuesday,  the  College  cook,  preceded  by  a  verger,  comes  into 
morning  school  and  tosses  a  pancake  over  the  bar  into  the 
Upper  School.*  A  similar  custom,  it  is  said,  prevailed 
formerly  at  Eton ;  and  in  an  old  MS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
entitled  the  "Status  Scholoe  Etonensis  a.d.  1560,"  it  is 
related  that  the  **  cook  of  the  school  was  in  the  habit  on  that 
day  of  coming  into  school  and  fastening  a  pancake  to  a 
crow,"  and  that  the  boys  had  a  holiday  from  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  practice  of  celebrating 
Shrove  Tuesday  (or  Carnival  Day)  with  pancakes,  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  ancient  one.  Shakspeare,  of  course,  alludes 
to  it,  for  what  custom  of  his  time  passes  unnoted  by  him  P 
**  As  fit  as  Tib's  rush  for  Tom's  forefinger,  as  a  pancake  for 
Shrove  Tuesday,  a  morris  for  May  Day,"  &c. — AW$   Well 

(1)  Curiously  enough,  the  great  bell  that  used  to  be  rung  on  Shrove  Taeeday  to 
call  people  to  be  shriven  by  the  priest,  was  known  as  the  pancake  bell,  a  name  it 
retained  so  late  as  1701  in  some  parts  of  Leicestershire.— Macaulai'S  History  of 
Claybrookf  p.  218 
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that  Ends  Welly  ii.  2.  So,  too,  Gbyton,  in  liis  **  Festivous  Notes 
on  Don  Quixote,"  p.  99,  speaking  of  Sancho  Panza  haying 
converted  a  cassock  into  a  wallet,  says  : — "  It  was  service- 
able after  this  greasie  use  for  nothing  but  to  preach  at  a 
carnival  or  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  to  tosse  pancakes  in  after  the 
exercise ;  or  else  (if  it  could  have  been  conveighed  thither) 
nothing  more  proper  for  the  man  that  preaches  the  cookie 
sermon  at  Oxford,  when  that  plump  society  rides  upon  their 
Govemour's  horses  to  fetch  in  the  enemie,  the  Flie,^^ 

The  Dormitory, — On  the  western  side  of  the  College  gardens 
is  the  dormitory,  an  ugly  modem  structure  erected  during 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  from  designs  by  the  Earl 
of  Burlington,  to  replace  the  original  building  of  the  date 
A.D.  1380,  which  stood  in  Great  Dean's  Yard,  and  had  once 
been  the  granary  of  the  monastery.  This  edifice  consists 
internally  of  one  chamber  161  feet  long  and  25  feet  broad, 
and  is  of  interest  to  the  public  mainly  from  being  the  theatre 
in  which  for  very  many  years  the  plays  either  of  Terence  or 
Plautus  have  been  annually  acted  by  the  boys.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  new  dormitory  was  celebrated  by  the  rival 
of  Dryden,  Elkauah  Settle,  himself  an  old  Westminster,  in 
a  poem  entitled  '*  Musaa  Sacellum,  or  the  Muses'  Address  to 
the  Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  on  the  erect- 
ing the  New  Dormitory  for  the  Eling's  Scholars  at  West- 
minster." Settle  was  Poet  Laureate  to  the  City  of  London, 
and  is  remembered  chiefly  for  the  sarcasms  of  Dryden,  who 
lashed  him  under  the  name  of  Doeg  in  *' Absalom  and 
Achitophel ; "  *  as  did  Pope  in  the  **Dunciad."'    At  the 


(1)      **  Doeg,  though  without  kD  owing  how  or  why, 
Made  still  a  Utmdering  kind  of  melody ; 
Spurred  boldly  on  and  daahed  through  thick  and  thin. 
Through  sense  and  nonsense  never  out  nor  in. 
Free  from  all  meaning  whether  good  or  bad. 
And  in  one  word,  heroically  mad. 
He  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell. 
But  faggotted  his  notions  as  they  fell, 
And  if  they  rhymed  and  rattled,  all  was  weU.* 
&C.  Ac  &c. 

(S)      **  Kow  night  descending,  the  proud  show  Is  o^r« 
But  lives  in  Settled  numbers  one  day  more.'' 
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dose  of  bis  literary  career,  poor  Settle  is  said  to  have  been 
reduced  to  act  a  green  dragon  of  liis  own  invention  at 
Bartholomew  Pair,  hence  Pope's  well-known  lines : — 

**  Yet  lo !  in  me  what  authon  havo  to  brag  on ! 
Bednced  at  latt  to  hiaa  in  my  own  dragon  1 
iLtert  it.  Heaven,  that  thou,  my  Cibber,  e^ 
Shonld^t  wag  a  serpents  tail  in  Smithfleld  Fair!" 

It  is  with  reference  to  this  custom  (the  performance  of 
plays  by  boys,  though  rather  in  our  Universities  than  our 
preparatory  Public  Schools)  that  Milton,  in  reply  to  an  an- 
tagonist who  had  accused  him  of  "haunting  play-houses," 
observes : — **  In  the  Colleges  so  many  of  the  young  divines, 
and  those  in  next  aptitude  to  divinity,  have  been  seen  so 
often  upon  the  stage,  writhing  and  unboning  their  clorgy 
limbs  to  all  the  antic  and  dishonest  gestures  of  Trinculo's 
buflToons  and  bawds ;  prostituting  the  shame  of  that  ministry 
which  either  they  had  or  wore  nigh  having,  to  the  eyes  of 
courtiers  and  court  ladies,  their  grooms  and  mademoiselles. 
There,  while  they  acted  and  over-acted,  among  other  young 
scholfio^,  I  was  a  spectator ;  they  thought  themselves  gallant 
men,  and  I  thought  them  fools;  they  made  sport,  and  I 
laughed ;  they  mispronounced,  and  I  misliked :  and,  to  make 
up  the  Atticism,  they  were  out,  and  I  hissed." ' 

We  know,  however,  that  at  a  very  early  period  **  Miracle 
Plays,*'  as  they  were  called,  having  reference  to  incidents  in 
our  Saviour's  history,  were  constantly  represented,  and  that 
it  was  customary  to  select  for  such  performances  certain 
special  days  or  seasons,  as  the  Ludus  CoventricBy  on  the 
festival  of  Corpus  Christi.  Again,  it  was  usual,  when  the 
King  or  Queen  made  progresses  through  the  country,  to 
greet  them  at  the  Universities  and  principal  towns  with  plays, 
masks,  and  interludes,  many  of  which  are  still  preserved. 
Some  authorities,  however,  and  Mr.  Warton  amongst  them, 
conceive  the  ancient  custom  of  the  **  Boy-Bishop  "  at  Salis- 
bury and  other  cathedral  towns  (the  ceremonials  of  which  at 
Canterbury,  Westminster,  and  elsewhere,  have  been  fre- 
quently described)  to  have  afforded  the  first  rude  sugges- 

(1)  **  Apology  of  Smectymnnua.** 
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tions  fbr  dTama4io  ezhibitionsJ  To  tliis  source,  indeed, 
Mr.  Warton  attributes  the  Eton  anniyersary  festival  oi  going 
''  Ad  Montem,"  as  well  as  the  popular  practice  of  theatrical 
processions  in  collegiate  bodies.  To  one  or  other  of  these 
originals,  we  in  all  probability  owe  the  idea  of  the  West- 
minster Play.  There  is,  howerer,  this  distinction,  that  cA 
Westminster  the  performance  was  evidently  designed  from 
the  beginning  as  a  ready  and  effectual  means  of  keeping  up 
the  spirit  of  classical  education.  This  was  plainly  Queen 
Elizabeth's  intention,  since  she  expresses  her  desire  that 
Latin  plays  may  be  acted  by  her  boys: — "Quo  juventus 
tum  actioni  tum  pronunciationi  decenti  melius  se  assuescat  *' 
(whereby  the  boys  may  be  better  accustomed  to  correct  action 
and  elocution). 

The  earliest  notice  we  have  found  of  the  study  of  Terence 
at  Westminster,  occurs  in  Strype's  life  of  the  fkmous  Dean 
Nowell,  who  was  the  second  Head  Master.  Speaking  of 
him,  Strype  says : — "  When  he  was  at  Westminster  School 
he  brought  in  the  reading  of  Terence  for  the  better  learning 
the  pure  Boman  style."  Dr.  Barnes  is  also  noticed  as  having 
introduced  Terence  "and  TuUyinto  his  College  of  Angus- 
tines  at  Cambridge,  instead  of  barbarous  Duns  and  Dorbel." 
It  is  natural  that  among  the  records  of  those  who  have  been 
educated  at  Westminster  we  should  find  frequent  allusions 
to  the  plays  in  which  so  many  of  the  most  disting^uished  have 

(1)  Our  modern  drama  ondoabtedl/  sprang  from  the  drama  of  the  middle  ages, 
which  bad  the  Church  as  centre  and  as  scene.  Bnt  how  did  the  dramatic  element 
And  its  entrance  into  the  Church }  From  the  direct  and  indirect  influence  of 
Paganism.  Among  the  Qredcs  and  Romans,  apart  from  the  grand  drama,  there 
was  a  more  popular  dranui— s  variety  of  scenic  displays  for  the  multitude,  and  it 
was  this  popular  drama,  and  not  the  grand  drama,  out  of  which  the  drama 
of  the  middle  ages  grew.  The  drama  of  the  middle  ages  is  not  yet  dead,  as  the 
following  anecdote,  which  we  owe  to  a  French  writer,  clearly  proves :— '*  In  1821  a 
priest  was  appointed,  shortly  before  Christmas,  the  curate  of  a  village  in  Flanders, 
of  whose  customs  he  was  ignorant.  He  had  just  begun  the  Midnight  Blass  when  he 
was  startled  by  seeing  an  artificial  star  flashing  above  his  head.  At  this  signal  the 
doors  of  the  church  opened,  and  forthwith  there  entered  several  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses,  leaping  and  dancing  with  joy,  and  leading  some  of  their  sheep. 
The  curate,  bewildered  with  the  scene,  wished  to  interpose  his  authority;  he  was 
as  little  understood  by  the  shepherds  as  their  sheep;  the  latter,  as  well  as  tlio 
former,  persisting  in  the  singular  ceremony  till  it  was  concluded.  Offerings  of 
eggs  and  of  cheese  were  then  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  holy  cradle,  and  the  exulting 
throng  departed.* 
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taken  part.  An  interesting  reference  of  the  kind  occurs  in 
a  letter  from  the  celebrated  Bishop  Atterbmy  (at  that  time 
Dean  of  Christ  Church)  addressed  to  Trelawny,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  in  which  he  describes  the  delight  he  had  ex- 
perienced in  witnessing  the  acting  of  the  Bishop's  son : — 
**I  had  written  again  to  your  Lordship,"  he  says,  **on 
Saturday,  but  that  I  spent  the  evening  in  seeing  Phormio 
acted  in  the  College  diamber — where  in  good  truth,  my 
Lord,  Mr.  Trelawny  played  Antipho  extremely  well,  and 
some  parts  he  performed  admirably.  Tour  Lordship  may 
depend  upon  it  that  in  what  place  soever  he  stands  he  shall 
go  first  of  the  election  to  Oxford,  and  shall  have  all  the 
assistance  and  advantages  there  that  it  is  possible  for  a  Dean 
of  Christ  Church  to  give  him."  In  another  letter.  Bishop 
Atterbury  praises  yoimg  Trelawny' s  acting  in  the  play  of 
Ignoramus,  English  plays  were  occasionally  acted  by  the 
boys  of  those  days,  though  independently,  we  apprehend,  of 
the  regular  comedies  of  Terence ;  for  in  1695,  CleomeneSy  a 
play  by  Dryden,  was  performed  at  Westminster,  on  which 
occasion  Lord  Buckhiurst  spoke  a  prologue,  which  has  been 
preserved. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  performances  was  that  of  the 
winter  of  1749,  when  three  boys,  all  subsequently  well 
known,  appeared  in  Phormio.  These  were  Colman,  who 
played  Oeta;  Lloyd,  Demipho;  and  Hobart,  afterwards 
conductor  of  the  Italian  Opera,  who  acted  Antipho,  Still 
later,  it  is  recorded  that  Garrick  was  a  frequent  visitor  to 
the  dormitory,  and  he  is  said  to  have  warmly  commended 
the  acting  of  TatterseU  (who  was  head  of  his  election  in  1770) 
in  the  part  of  Phormio, 

With  regard  to  the  costume,  there  was  till  recently,  in  the 
manner  these  pieces  were  put  upon  the  stage,  but  little  that 
could  remind  a  student  of  Boman  manners  that  he  was 
witnessing  a  scene  enacted  in  a  Soman  forum.  A  great 
improvement,  however,  was  made  by  Dr.  Williamson, 
during  his  Head  Mastership,  in  1839,  and  attention  was 
drawn  by  him  to  the  correct  representation  of  the  habili- 
ments of  the  actors  in  a  brief  but  learned  pamphlet,  entitled 
**  Eunuchus  Palliatus."  What  the  character  of  the  scenery 
was  at  an  early  period  of  the  School's  history  it  is,  perhaps, 
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Tain  to  inquire;  but  those  scenes  with  which  all  but  the 
youngest  Westminsters  are  familiar  are  said  to  haye  been 
arranged  from  suggestions  of  Gurrick,  and  to  haye  been 
presented  to  the  School  by  Archbishop  Markham,  its  Head 
Master  from  1753  to  1764.  They  were  not  yery  creditable 
to  the  taste  of  the  English  Boscius,  and  haye  fortunately 
been  replaced  by  others  far  more  beautiful  and  appropriate, 
from,  the  pencil  of  Professor  0.  B.  Cockerell,  himself  one  of 
the  warmest  friends  of  that  School  in  which  he  receiyed  his 
earliest  education. 

In  1847,  when  there  was  a  talk  of  abolishing  the  annual 
celebration,  a  memorial  was  addressed  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster  signed  by  nearly  six  hundred  old 
Westminsters,  in  which  the  memonalists  record  their  **  firm 
and  deliberate  belief,  founded  on  experience  and  reflection, 
that  the  abolition  of  the  Westminster  Play  cannot  fail  to 
proye  prejudicial  to  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the 
SchooL"  The  play  was  again  suspended  for  two  years,  but 
the  authorities  of  the  School  haye  since  reyiyed  it,  and  select 
annually  the  best  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence  for  their 
Christmas  representations. 

The  College  Holly  a  structure  about  47  feet  long  by  27^  feet 
wide,  is  an  elegant  building  of  the  reign  of  Ed^vv^ml  HI., 
erected  as  a  refectory  for  the  Abbot  by  Abbot  Littlington. 
It  adjoins  the  celebrated  Jerusalem  Chamber.  The  x)aye- 
ment  is  a  chequered  pattern  of  Turkish  marble,  and  on  the 
corbels  of  the  roof  are  the  (traditional)  aims  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  Nicholas  Littlington,  and  other  Abbots.  The 
tables  are  belieyed  to  haye  been  framed  of  wood  taken  frt>m 
the  wreck  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  At  the  south  end  is  the 
usual  gallery  for  musicians,  now  casemated  towards  the 
hall  and  employed  as  a  pantry,  behind  which  are  the  but- 
teries and  hatches. 

The  Library  of  the  School  is  a  yery  poor  one ;  it  consists 
of  old  classical  and  mathematical  works  of  little  interest  or 
yalue.  An  addition  of  300  yolumes  of  English  books  has 
been  made  to  it,  which  is  maintained  by  a  yearly  payment 
of  6».  from  each  Queen's  Scholar.  In  the  Senior  Assistant's 
boarding-house  there  is  a  library  of  about  600  yolumes  in 
yarious  classes  of  literature,  which  is  supported  by  each 
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boarder  paying  10«.  per  annum.  At  the  second  boarding- 
house  a  smaller  library,  also  maintained  by  subscriptions 
from  the  boarders,  has  recently  been  formed.  The  School 
has  no  other  collections  or  apparatus  of  its  own. 

Westminster  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  number 
of  celebrated  men  who  at  various  periods  of  her  history  have 
dedicated  their  best  days  to  the  instruction  of  her  sons. 
Among  the  most  notable  of  these  were  Alexander  Nowell, 
the  author  of  the  famous  "  Catechism,"  W.  Camden,  and  Dr. 
Busby  in  earlier  times,  and,  more  recMitly,  Archbishop 
Markham  and  Dean  Vincent.  Nowell  in  lus  day  was  as 
renowned  a  fisher  as  Izaak  Walton  became  a  century  later, 
and  is,  accordingly,  represented  in  his  picture  at  Brasenose 
with  the  hooks  and  lines  and  other  ensigns  of  his  favourite 
sport,  and  an  inscription  under  it,  ending  with  the  words 
"Piscator  Hominum."  Fuller,  in  his  quaint  way,  says  of 
him,  "Whilst  Nowell  was  a-catching  of  fishes,  Bonner  was 
a-catching  of  Nowell,  and,  understanding  who  he  was, 
designed  him  for  the  shambles."  The  danger  he  was  in, 
indeed,  was  so  urgent  that  he  dared  not  return  to  his  own 
house  to  make  preparations  for  flight ;  so,  '*  like  an  honest 
angler,  he  had  taken  provision  for  the  day,  and  when,  in  the 
first  year  of  England's  deliverance,  he  returned  to  his 
country  and  his  old  haunts,  he  remembered  that  on  the 
day  of  his  flight  he  had  left  a  bottle  of  beer  in  a  safe  place  on 
the  bank."  There  he  searched  for  it,  "  but  foimd  no  bottle, 
but  a  gun,  such  was  the  sound  at  the  opening  thereof;"  and 
"  this,"  adds  Fuller,  **  is  believed  (casualty  is  the  mother  of 
more  inventions  than  industry)  the  original  of  bottled  ale  in 
England."  Nowell  was  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  from  a.d.  1561 
to  A.D.  1601,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  preached  the 
first  and  last  sermons  in  Lent  before  the  Queen,  "  wherein 
he  dealt  plainly  and  feithfuUy  with  her  without  dislike," 
except  on  one  occasion,  when  she  called  out  to  him  "to 
i-etire  from  that  ungodly  digression,  and  to  return  to  his 
text."  To  William  Camden,  the  immortal  author  of  **  The 
Britannia,"  Westminster  owes  the  compilation  of  her  first 
Greek  grammar,  "Institutio  Ghrseose  Grammaticee  Compen- 
diaria,  in  usum  Schoke  Begise  Westanonasteriensis  " — a  work 
which,  published  originally  in  1597,  has  sinoe  passed  through 
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more  than  a  htuidred  editions.  In  Oxfoid  he  founded  the  Pro- 
£B88orship  of  History  which  bears  his  name.  Anthony  4  Wood 
says  of  Oamden  that  he  '*  was  an  exact  critic  and  plulologist, 
an  excellent  Chredan,  Latinist,  and  historian,  and,  aboye  all, 
a  profound  antiquary,  as  his  daborate  works  do  testify." 

Of  Sichard  Busby  we  have  already  spoken.  He  carried  his 
sceptre  with  unswerving  dignity  for  the  unparalleled  length 
of  fifty-seren  years,  and  during  aU  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
period  he  maintained  the  ancient  loyalty  of  the  SchooL 


CHAPTEE  n. 

STATISnnGAL  AKD  liUSOELLAinSOUS. 

I.  The  Foundation, — Upon  the  foundation  of  Westminster 
School  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  not  endowed  with  any 
permanent  or  independent  source  of  income.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  it  was  to  fall  on  the  revenues  at  the  disposal  of ' 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster.  In  the  election  of 
the  forty  Scholars  who  were  to  receive  a  free  education  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  preference  was  to  be  given  to 
choristers  and  to  the  sons  of  Chapter-Tenants.  This  enact- 
ment, however,  does  not  seem  to  have  received  any  practical 
recognition.  The  Scholars  were  to  have  an  allowance  of  a 
small  annual  sum  for  commons  in  Hall,  and  were  to  receive 
gowns.  It  was  further  provided  that  there  should  be  engaged 
for  their  instruction  a  Head  and  an  Under  Master,  with 
certain  annual  allowances.  In  addition  to  the  forty  Scholars, 
th.e  Masters  were  to  be  permitted  to  educate  with  them  other 
boys,  of  whom  some  were  to  be  admitted  as  Pensioners, 
having  commons  in  the  Hall  with  the  forty  Scholars,  pro- 
vided their  payment  for  the  same  was  guaranteed  by  a  tutor. 
The  total  number  of  the  School,  however,  it  was  stipulated 
should  not  exceed  120. 

n.    The  Oovemment, — ^The    government   of  the   whole 
School,  so  far  as  regards  the  discipline,  instruction,  and  the 
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ordinary  School  regulations,  maybe  described  as  an  absolute 
monarchy,  for  it  is  vested  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Head 
Master ;  though  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  can, 
if  they  think  proper,  exercise  a  certain  control  in  the  case  of 
the  Scholars  on  the  Foundation. 

m.  Visitors, — By  the  power  of  visitation  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  retained  for  herself  and  her  successors  in  the 
statutes,  the  reigning  sovereign  is  always  Visitor  of  West- 
minster School,  and  it  is  said  that  down  to  the  present  day 
the  power  is  more  than  a  mere  form.  So  late  as  1846,  the 
father  of  one  of  the  Queen's  Scholars  energetically  com- 
plained to  the  Queen,  as  Visitor,  that  his  son  h£A  been 
cruelly  treated  by  three  of  the  other  Scholars,  and  Her 
Majesty  commanded  an  immediate  investigation  of  the  com- 
plaint. 

IV.  Masters  and  their  Duties. — The  statutes,  it  has  been 
observed,  contemplate  only  two  Masters,  styled  respectively 
Archididascalus  and  Hypodidascalus,  These  Masters  had 
originally  their  maintenance  in  Hall,  in  common  with  other 
members  of  the  Poimdation ;  their  place  being  at  the  second 
table. 

The  statutable  allowance  for  the  Head  Master  annually 
was — 

For  stipend,  xii  lib. 
For  livery,  xxx  toL 
For  oommons,  vi  iift.  xx  cf. 

The  Under  Master  in  like  manner  was  yearly  allowed— 

For  stipend,  vMlib,yitoL  viij  d. 
For  livery,  xxiij  soL  ivd. 
For  commons,  vi  lib.yaid. 

There  are  now  in  Westminster  School  a  Head  Master,  an 
Under  Master,  five  Classical  and  two  Mathematical  Assistant 
Masters,  with  a  French  Master.  All  the  Assistant  Masters 
are  appointed  by  the  Head  Master.  He  himself  and  the 
Under  Master  are  appointed  by  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church 
and  the  Master  of  Trinity  alternately,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Dean  of  Westminster. 

The  Head  Master  has  the  Sixth  Form  in  his  own  hands, 
the  Under  Master  has  the  Under  School,  and  other  Masters 
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have  each  his  own  diyision.  The  Head  Master  has  the  duty 
of  generally  superintending  the  Upper  School :  the  Under 
Master  has  the  immediate  charge  of  the  College. 

Emoluments  of  MasterSy  &c, — The  Head  Master  is  paid  a 
fixed  stipend  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  in  respect  of  the 
tuition  of  the  Queen's  Scholars,  of  £39  68.  Sd,,  and  the  Under 
Master  receives  on  the  same  account  a  yearly  payment  of 
£15.  To  the  Assistants  no  settled  salary  is  given,  but  for 
each  of  the  Queen's  Scholars  are  annually  paid  in  fees  by  his 
parents  or  guardians  £17  17a.,  and  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  £7  7«.  For  each  of  the  Town  boys,  the  yearly  sum 
paid  in  fees  amounts  to  £26  5«.  There  is  also  an  entrance 
fee  of  £10  10«.  from  each  Town  boy,  and  there  are,  besides, 
leaving  fees;  but  these  do  not  appear  to  be  considerable. 
The  aggregate  sum,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  leaving 
fees,  is  divided  among  the  Masters  and  Assistants,  amounts 
on  an  average  of  the  last  five  years,  to  £3,042  18«.,  to  which 
have  been  recently  added  certain  fees  from  a  new  grant  of 
the  Chapter  for  each  Queen's  Scholar,  amoTinting  to  £294, 
making  a  total  (supposing  120  boys  and  25  entrances  in  the 
year),  of  £3,336  18«.i 

The  general  results  as  regards  the  salaries  of  the  Masters 
and  Assistants  are  thiis  stated : — 


Tuition 
Fees. 

Leaving 
Fees. 

Stipend  and 
Allowances. 

Total. 

Head  Master 

£ 
1,054 

580 

275 

240 

210 
250 
277 
132 

£ 

80 

83 

£ 
89 

16 

60 
(Church  Uohership) 

£ 
1,173 

628 

275 

290 

210 
250 
277 
182 

Under  Maater. 

FiiBt  Aaaistant  

Second  AMistant  ...^.....^ 

Third  Aaaiatant 

IffAihefPAtiOAl  Adffi^tAnt  

ArithTnet1<rft1  A9ffi*f1flnt 

Frenoh  AfM*t41it 

£3,236 

Over  and  above  their  share  of  the  tuition  fees,  the  First 
and  Second  Assistants  are  privileged  to  keep  boarding- 

(1)  Eeport,  p.  168. 
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houses,  and  the  other  Assistants  are  allowed  to  increase  their 
income  by  private  tuition.  The  profits  annually  deriyable 
from  these  sources  are,  it  is  said,  as  follows : — 

First  Assiit&nt £260 

Second  ditto 270 

Othen 60  to  20 

Upon  the  whole,  the  amount  of  funds  available  for  the 
general  purposes  of  tuition  at  Westminster  seems  scarcely 
adequate  to  the  purpose ;  but  the  question  of  the  endow- 
ment of  the  School  is  now  being  discussed,  and  may  perhaps 
be  settled  by  the  Public  Schools  Bill. 

QUEEN'S  SCHOLABS. 
The  Westminster  boys  may  be  classified  thus : — 

Ist.  Tlie  forty  Queen'iSchola™.  }  .^^f^*** 

3nd.  The  Town  boys  who  are  full  boarders.  i     belon^ng 

8rd.  The  Town  boys  who  are  half  boarders.  I        to  the 

Ath.  Home  boarders.  J        School. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Foundation  (the  members 
of  which  are  called  Queen's  Scholars,  and  are  limited  in 
number  by  the  statutes  to  forty)  must  be  under  fifteen  years 
of  age  on  the  1st  of  January  in  the  year  of  election,  and 
must  have  been  a  year  previously  in  lie  School.  They  are 
examined  by  the  electors,  with  whom  likewise  rests  the 
selection  of  those  boys  among  the  seniors  who  are  to  receive 
at  the  Universities  the  exhibitions  belonging  to  the  School. 
These  electors  are  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  the  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  the  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  assisted  by  two  examiners  from  their  respective 
Colleges,  called  Posers,  and  the  Head  Master.  The  real  test 
of  qualification,  however,  is  by  a  system  of  competition, 
which  recalls  to  mind  those  grand  scholastic  disputations 
before  assembled  thousands  in  the  mediaeval  ages,  and  which 
is  termed  **  the  challenge."  All  the  candidates  for  vacant 
places  in  the  College  are  presented  to  the  Master  in  the 
order  of  their  Forms.  The  number  of  vacancies  every  year 
is  usually  about  ten.    The  two  lowest  boys  oome  up  before 
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the  Head  Master,  haying  prepared  a  oertain  portion  of  Gh^eek 
epigram  and  Ovid's  '*  Metamorphoses,"  which  has  been  set 
them  a  oertain  number  of  hours  before.  In  the  preparation 
of  these  passages  they  haye  the  assistance  of  some  elder  boys, 
called  '*  helps,"  with  whom,  besides,  they  haye  usnally  been 
working  for  monthsbeforehand  in  anticipation  of  the  straggle. 
The  lower  of  the  two  boys  is  the  challenger.  He  oaUs  on  the 
boy  wh(»n  he  challenges  to  translate  ihe  passage  set  them, 
and  if  he  can  detect  and  correct  any  fanlt  in  the  translation, 
he  takes  the  npper  boy's  place.  The  latter  then  becomes  the 
challenger,  and  proceeds  in  the  same  way.  When  the  trans- 
lation is  finished,  the  boy  who  happens  then  to  be  left  in 
the  position  of  challenger  has  the  rigbt  of  patting  questions 
in  grammar,  and  if  tiie  challenged  cannot  answer  them  oor- 
red^y,  and  the  challenger  does,  the  former  loses  his  place. 
In  this  manner  they  continue  to  attack  each  other  imtil  the 
stock  of  questions  is  exhausted.  The  <* helps"  stand  by 
during  the  contest,  and  act  as  counsel  to  their  "  men  "  in 
case  tibere  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  a  question 
or  answw,  and  the  Head  Master  sits  as  moderator,  and 
decides  the  point  in  dispute.  The  boy  who  at  the  end  of  the 
challenge  is  found  to  haye  finally  retained  his  post,  can  sub- 
sequentiy  challenge  tiie  boy  next  aboye  him  in  tiie  list  of 
candidates  for  admission,  and  may  thus  fight  his  way  up 
throu^  the  roll  of  competitors.^  This  struggle,  which  is 
peculiar  to  Westminster,  and  is  highly  prized  by  old  West- 
minsters generally,  frequentiy  extends  oyer  six  to  eight 
weeks :  the  ten  who  are  high^t  at  its  dose  obtaining  ad- 
mission to  the  Foundation  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand. 
AccoTnmodatian  of  the  Qiieen'0  8cholar», — ^Within  the  last 
twenty  years  there  has  been  great  improyement  in  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  boys  on  l^e  Foundation.  Up  to  1846, 
there  was  one  large  dormitory,  in  which  all  the  40  Queen's 
Scholars  liyed  by  day  and  dept  at  night,  without  any  pro- 
yidon  whateyer,  in  the  shape  of  private  rooms,  for  study. 
They  dined,  as  at  present,  in  the  College  Hall,  but  resorted 
for  their  breakfksts  (and  also  for  their  board  when  dck)  to 
the  boarding-houses  to  which  they  had  respeotiydy  belonged 
when  Town  boys.  The  cost  of  maintenance,  together  with 
(1)  "  Eridance  before  the  Boyal  Commiwionent." 
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that  for  tuition,  averaged  from  80/.  to  lOOZ.  per  annum  for 
each  boy.  By  the  adyice  and  under  the  personal  superyieion 
of  Dean  Buckland,  who  was  of  opinion  that  under  the 
statutes  the  Queen's  Scholars  were  entitled  to  gratuitous 
board,  various  improvements  were  e£fected ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  boys  are  better  lodged  and  fed,  and  the  expenses 
very  materially  reduced.  Under  the  new  arrangements,  the 
dormitory  is  divided  into  forty  distinct  cubicles,  or  sleeping- 
places,  ranged  on  each  side  of  a  central  passage  which  ex- 
tends the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  permanent  partitions  of  about  eight  feet  high, 
and  from  the  passage  by  partitions  in  which  curtains  are 
substituted  for  the  panels. 

This  curious  old  system  has  been  gradually  modified,  and 
there  is  now  a  good  deal  of  paper  examination,  which  in- 
cludes Latin  Prose,  Mathematics,  and  French. 

There  have  been  also  provided  beneath  the  dormitory,  by 
closing  up  what  in  the  original  construction  of  the  building 
was  an  open  cloister,  two  spacious  rooms  for  the  various 
elections  (or  divisions  of  the  Queen's  Scholars)  to  read  in, 
with  a  certain  number  of  small  studies  partitioned  off,  and 
each  holding  two  of  the  upper  boys.  The  sanatorium  con- 
nected with  the  dormitory,  and  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
Queen's  Scholars,  was  built  at  the  time  the  alterations  just 
spoken  of  were  made,  and  is  very  well  adapted  for  its  pur- 
pose. It  is  imder  the  charge  of  a  resident  matron.  The 
Chapter  have  also  formed,  of  late,  a  covered  playgroimd  for 
the  Queen's  Scholars,  at  a  very  considerable  expense.^ 

Diet. — ^The  Queen's  Scholars  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  in 
the  College  Hall.  The  quality  of  the  food  is  said  to  be  im- 
exceptionable,  and  there  are  no  complaints. 

The  boys  ordinarily  have  tea  or  coffee  in  College  after  their 
Hall  supper.  This  is  made  by  the  Juniors,  but  is  paid  for 
by  the  boys  of  the  two  upper  divisions,  and  the  lower  boys 
partake  of  what  remains  after  the  higher  ones  have  finished. 

Subject  always  to  the  authority  of  the  Head  Master,  which 

is  alike  supreme  in  the  College  and  in  the  School,  the  Under 

Master  is  specially  charged  with  the  moral  and  spiritual 

superintendence  of  the  forty  Queen's  Scholars,  as  to  their 

(l)Bepart,p.l61. 
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beliayioar  in  Ck)llege,  in  Hall,  and  in  the  Abbey.  He  oc- 
cupies a  house  adjoining  the  dormitory,  and  is  in  the  habit 
of  assembling  the  Qneen's  Scholars  in  Ck)llege  eyery  evening 
at  ten  o'clock  for  family  prayers.  He  frequently  attends  the 
College  Hall  dinner  to  hear  the  Scholars  say  their  Latin 
grace ;  he  visits  them  in  sickness ;  and  four  times  a  year  he 
prepares  all  who  have  been  confirmed  for  the  reception  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  and  has  similar  classes  for  the  younger 
boys. 

Eacpenses  of  the  Queen's  Scholars, — ^Each  Scholar  had,  by 
statute — 

For  livery,  xiij  «.  iv  <2. 
For oommoiu,  Vti.xtU 

Extra  allowances  were  given  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
table  on  festivals  and  holidays. 

In  later  times,  before  the  year  1846,  the  Queen's  Scholars 
were  attached  to  some  boarding-house,  where  they  obtained 
most  of  their  meals,  for  which  they  paid  twenty-four  guineas 
a  year ;  they  also  paid  seventeen  guineas  tuition  fees,  and 
ten  guineas  for  corrections,  or  private  tuition.  Since  that 
period  the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  undertaken  the  entire 
maintenance  of  these  Scholars,  and  within  the  last  three 
years  have  granted  an  annual  sum  of  seven  guineas  for  each 
Queen's  Scholar  in  augmentation  of  the  inadequate  tuition 
fees  paid  by  parents. 

The  items  now  charged  to  the  parents  of  a  Queen's  Scholar 
annually  are  as  follows : — 

TnitioQfees „ £17  17    0 

Mtttron  and  servants  in  sanatorium 4    4    0 

Daily  medical  attendance 110 

Servants  in  College   4    4    0 

Fire  and  lights 3    2    0 

Washing „...„ 6    5    0 


Total „ £34  13 


For  special  instruction  in  classics  and  mathematics,  for 
drawing,  singing,  or  fencing,  the  rates  are  the  same  as  for 
the  Town  boys. — See  Expenses  of  Town  Boys, 
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BISHOP  WILLIAMS'S  SCHOLABS. 

In  addition  to  the  Queen's  Scholars,  there  are  four  hojs 
on  the  Eotindation  of  Bishop  Williams  (Lord  Keeper  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.),  whom  he  appears  to  haye  intended  to  add 
to  the  Foundation,  but  never  provided  funds  for  carrying  his 
purpose  into  efiPect.  Under  a  rule  of  the  Oourt  of  Exchequer 
made  in  April,  1836,  they  are  to  be  elected  £rom  boys  bom 
in  Wales  and  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  alternately,  and,  in 
default  of  these,  from  Westminster.  Yacandes  to  be  adver- 
tised. The  income  of  the  Foundation  is  about  121,  per  annum 
in  all  for  the  four  boys,  and,  being  in  fixed  payments,  it  will 
not,  unfortunately,  increase.  The  boys  were  to  have  blue 
gowns  provided  for  them,  and  were  to  receive  ihe  rest  of 
tiieir  dividends  in  books.  Dr.  Liddell,  the  late  Master, 
abolished  the  blue  gowns,  which  were  a  source  of  annoyance 
to  the  wearers,  and  offered  to  parents  to  remit  all  tuition  fees 
on  condition  that  the  money  (about  111.)  payable  to  each  boy 
yearly  should  go  to  the  School  funds ;  and  this  is  the  present 
usage.^ 


THE  SCHOOL. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  from  a  very  early  date 
other  boys  besides  the  forty  Foundation  Scholars  were  taught 
at  Westminster,  under  the  name  of  Fensumarii,  Oppidaniy  or 
Fereffrini  et  dlii.  The  number  of  such  boys  was  limited  by 
the  statutes  to  80 ;  but  from  as  early  a  time  as  the  year  1600, 
the  statutory  limitation  has  been  practically  set  aside. 
Thirty-five  years  ago  the  total  number  of  the  School,  Col- 
legers and  all,  was  about  300;  in  1843  it  was  only  77. 
Since  1849  there  has  been  little  variation,  the  maximum 
being  in  1854,  141,  the  minimum  in  1860,  123.  The  number 
at  present  is  about  155.^ 

(I)  Beport,  p.  163. 

(3)  The  foUowiDg  iB  aretom  of  tbe  noinber  of  boys  in  the  School  fkom  1846  to 

I860:— 
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The  PeMtonariif  answermg  to  the  Oommen$dlea  of  Eton, 
were  to  receiTe  their  education,  and  to  be  lodged  and 
boarded  by  the  College  with  the  Queen's  Scholars  at  a  sti- 
pulated rate  of  charge.  Each  boy  of  this  class  was  to  provide 
himself,  like  a  Queen's  Scholar,  with  a  tutor,  who  was  to  be 
responsible  for  him  to  the  College.  The  **  Oppidans,  strangers, 
and  others  "  were  not  required  to  haye  a  tutor.     It  is  mani- 


Year. 

Kmnberof  Boys. 

Entrances. 

Qneen^ 
Scholars. 

Other 
Boarders. 

Home 
Boarders. 

Total. 

Boaiders. 
1  Abhoy 
!  can  enter 
1  aaQ.S. 

Home 
Boarders. 

Total. 

1846 

36 

17 

26 

79 

26 

81 

1847 

88 

60 

16 

104 

88 

41 

1848 

40 

66 

18 

124 

I   34 

41 

1849 

40 

75 

22 

187 

;  2« 

34 

1860 

40 

78 

18 

136 

36 

28 

1861 

40 

77 

20 

137 

25 

31 

1862 

40 

8^ 

20 

141 

21 

10 

SI 

1863 

40 

78 

23 

Ul 

26 

84 

1864 

40 

78 

23 

141 

SO 

85 

1866 

40 

78 

19 

137 

17 

21 

1856 

40 

65 

24 

129 

19 

27 

1857 

40 

65 

26 

130 

24 

10 

34 

1858 

40 

74 

28 

142 

80 

85 

1860 

40 

66 

25 

131 

16 

22 

1860 

40 

64 

26 

120 

11 

16 

Smnmary  of  entrances  by  Decades  from  1821  to  1860. 


Decade. 

Boarders. 

Home  Boarders. 

Total. 

1821  to  1830  incL 

426 
147 
281 
823 

142 
60 
61 
71 

668 
216 
292 

294 

1831  -  1840 

1841  w  1850  

1881  -  1860 

Entrancea  In  yean  from  1861  to  1867  inchisiTe— Boarders,  162 ;  Home  Boarders, 
128;  total,  280. 
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fest,  however,  that  they  were  to  share  in  the  instruction  and 
the  general  advantages  of  the  School,  and  from  their  ranks 
mainly  the  Foundation  was  to  be  recruited.^ 

It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  to  be  taught  gratuitously ; 
and  they  were  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  own  board  and 
lodging. 

Arrangement  of  the  School  into  Forms — Course  of  Study,  <fec. 

The  School  is  distributed  into  ten  Forms,  which  are  arranged 
fjT  the  purposes  of  tuition  in  six  divisions.  The  Forms  are 
disposed  as  follows : — 

Sixth  Form. 


Bemove. 

Upper. 
Under. 

Shell. 

uE 

Fifth. 

Upper. 
Upper  Middle. 

Under  MidOle. 
Under. 

Fourth. 

Upper. 
Under. 

Third, 

uKf   Under  School. 

Of  these,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Head  Master  takes  the  Sixth 
Form,  and  the  Under  Master,  besides  having  the  partial 
charge  of  the  Under  Fourth,  takes  the  Under  School.  The 
other  divisions  are  allotted  to  five  Assistant  Masters. 

Each  Classical  Division  is  re-distributed  for  mathematical 
teaching,  and  the  whole  School  forms  six  divisions  in  mathe- 
matics. Two  or  more  divisions  are  thrown  together  for 
classification  in  French  throughout  the  School. 

Greek  and  Latin,  those  languages  which  Hobbes  finely 
said  **  have  put  off  flesh  and  blood,  and  become  immutable," 
form  the  staple  of  Westminster  education.  It  is  true  that 
mathematics  and  French  form  part  of  the  ordinary  School- 
work,  but  mathematics,  except  in  cases  of  remarkable  pro- 
ficiency, give  no  claim  to  promotion.  No  other  modem 
language  is  taught,  nor  are  there  any  appliances  at  present 
for  the  study  of  natural  science. 

(1)  Evidence,  vol.  IL  p.  199. 
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Mu9ie  and  Drawing. — A  Singing  Class  is  formed  regularly 
under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Turle,  the  organist  of  the 
Abbey,  and  takes  part  in  the  School  services  in  Abbey. 

The  Drawing  Master  attends  for  three  periods  of  two 
months  each  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  sometimes  more 
if  required.  The  cost  of  tuition  embraces  drawing  in  pencil, 
sepia,  and  water  colours,  first  from  copies  and  afterwards 
from  models  and  yarious  objects,  including  the  architecture 
of  the  Abbey  and  its  precincts. 

Promotion. — Bemoves  from  one  Form,  or  sub-diTision  of 
a  Form,  to  a  higher  one  are  given  mainly  according  to  pro- 
ficiency, estimated  partly  by  the  weekly  marks  for  lessons 
and  exercises,  and  partly  by  examination.  The  proportion 
of  boys  who  float  upwards  by  seniority  is  said  to  be  only 
about  one  in  eight.  Twice  a  year,  before  Christmas  and  Whit- 
suntide, "  trials  "  take  place,  in  which  the  boys  are  required 
to  translate  on  paper  passages  from  Greek  and  Latin  into 
English,  and  from  English  into  Latin  prose  and  verse,  all 
new  to  them  at  the  time.  Examinations  vivd  voce,  and  on 
paper,  are  likewise  conducted  by  the  Masters,  by  which  all 
the  work  of  the  half-year  is  tested,  no  Master  being  allowed 
to  examine  his  own  Form.  There  is  also  an  examination  in 
August,  but  no  "trials."  The  marks  for  examination  are 
then  combined  in  certain  proportions  with  those  gained  for 
Form- work,  and  the  order  in  which  the  boys  pass  to  a  higher 
Form  is  fixed  by  the  result.  English  now  forms  part  of 
the  ordinary  School-work,  and  in  estimating  the  relative 
value  of  different  subjects,  the  present  Head  Master,  Dr. 
Scott,  considers  that  classics  reckon  as  three-fifths  of  the 
whole,  the  remaining  third  being  Greek  Testament  and 
Scriptural  subjects,  history,  geography,  and  English. 

School-Hours. — The  hours  of  study  in  School  are,  on  whole 
School-days,  viz.,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  from 
8  to  9,  from  10  to  12.30,  and  from  3.30  to  6.30.  On  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays  from  8  to  9,  and  from  10  to  12.30.  The 
boys  who  board  at  home  are  permitted  to  come  (having 
breakfasted)  at  9  instead  of  8,  two  of  the  Masters  remaining 
with  them  in  School  during  the  School  breakfast  hour,  viz., 
from  9  to  10. 

Private  Tuition. — In  former  times  a  general  system  of 
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priyate  tuition,  akin  to  that  at  Eton,  existed  at  Westminster, 
for  which  £10  10a.  a  year  was  paid,  but  the  praotioe  has  in  a 
great  measure  been  discontinued. 

Exhibitions^  Prizes,  Ae. — There  are  two  classes  of  exhibi- 
tions for  boys  proceeding  to  the  Uniyersities : — 

1st    Those  conjQned  to  the  Queen's  Scholars. 

2nd.    Those  open  to  the  whole  School. 

In  the  first  class  are  comprised : — 

(a)  Three  junior  studentships  of  Ohrist  Church,  Oxfbrd, 
tenable  for  seven  years.  These  are  augmented  by  certain 
benefactions,  and  the  total  annual  value  of  each  is  about  1202. 

(b)  An  additional  benefiftction,  from  the  gift  of  the  late  Dr. 
Carey,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  has  lately  fedlen  in.  This  provides 
600^  a  year  to  be  distributed  by  the  Dean  and  Canons  of 
Christ  Church,  at  their  annual  audit,  in  sums  of  not  less  than 
60L  and  not  more  than  1002.  to  such  of  the  Westminster 
Students  as  shall  appear  most  to  need  such  assistance  by 
reason  of  poverty,  or  to  deserve  it  by  reason  of  industry  and 
diligence. 

(c)  Three  exhibitions  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of 
the  yearly  value  of  40/.  each,  and  tenable  until  the  holder  be 
of  standing  for  his  B.  A.  degree.  In  the  first  year  there  is  an 
augmentation  fit>m  the  Samwaie's  benefaction,  amounting 
to  about  72^  divided  among  those  elected  to  the  Trinity 
College  exhibitions.  There  are.,  besides,  various  sums  from 
gifts  and  legacies,  makiug  up  about  87/.  annually,  which  are 
divided  among  the  successful  candidates  from  the  Founda- 
tion in  proportion  to  their  need  or  merit. 

2nd.  The  exhibitions  open  annually  to  the  whole  School 
(except  such  Queen's  Scholars  as  are  elected  to  the  Christ 
Church  scholarships)  are : — 

(a)  Two  exhibitions  from  the  bequest  of  Dr.  Triplett,  value 
£50,  tenable  for  three  years,  at  any  CoU^e  of  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

(b)  An  exhibition  provided  from  the  interest  of  money 
g^ven  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Bochester.  It  is 
tenable  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  Triplett  Exhibitions, 
and  is  of  about  £40  annual  value.  These  studentships,  &c., 
are  awarded  according  to  the  report  of  the  examiners  at  the 
annual  election. 
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As  regards  prises,  there  is  a  fund,  £1,133 1 
Three  per  cents.,  given  by  Mibb  Oraoe  A.  Blade  ;^fti^th^ 
value  about  £3  annually,  from  a  Mr.  Burton ;  and  andtS^^" 
of  £514  14«.  Consols,  the  gift  of  Dean  Ireland.  ~~ 
of  these  fdnds  are  applicable  to  provide  prizes  in  books  for 
Latin  verse  composition,  Gh:eek  verse,  and  Latin  essay,  as 
well  as  prizes  for  the  vsLrious  Forms  at  the  half-yearly  exa- 
minations. Dean  Trench  also  offered  the  sum  often  guineas 
anually  in  prizes  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  Qreek 
Testament,  which  Dean  Stanley  has  continued;  akd  Sir 
B.  Phillimore,  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Oourt,  &o.,  has 
given  of  late  years  six  guineas  as  a  prize  for  English 
essay,  and  three  guineas  for  English  translation  from  the 
classics ;  and  there  are  mathematical  prizes,  which  are  given 
periodically. 

Monitorial  System, — ^To  the  four  head  boys  on  the  Foun- 
dation, who  are  called  Captain  and  Monitors,  the  Head 
Master  formally,  in  presence  of  the  assembled  School,  en- 
trusts the  maintenance  of  discipline  generally,  and  in  respect 
of  the  Queen's  Scholars  particularly.  The  head  Town  boy 
has  a  somewhat  similar  authority  with  regard  to  the  Town 
boys.  The  Captain  and  Monitors  have,  too,  a  recognised 
and  limited  power  of  punishing  breaehes  of  discipline,  and 
offences  such  as  falsehood,  bullying,  &c.,  in  College.  The 
Sixth  Form  Town  boys  have  the  same  authority  in  reference 
to  the  junior  Town  boys. 

Fagging, — Fagging  exists,  and,  until  a  very  late  period, 
has  been  exercised  with  peculiar  severity,  at  Westminster. 
Happily,  the  revelations  bBfore  the  Boyal  Commissioners  led 
to  changes  which  have  removed  the  abuses  tiU  then  prevail- 
ing in  College. 

Puniskmentg, — ^Those  at  Westminster  are  of  the  usual  de- 
scription— ^the  rod  applied  to  the  back  of  the  hand,  or  for 
grave  offences,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  flogging,  impositions, 
to  be  learnt  by  heart  or  written  out,  confinement  in  Dean's 
Yard,  refusal  of  "  leave  out,"  and,  for  very  aggravated  cases, 
expulsion.  Flogging  appears  to  be  of  rare  occurrence.  It 
takes  place  in  a  room  at  the  back  of  the  school,  and  is  always 
inflicted,  so  fEur  as  the  Upper  School  is  concerned,  by  the 
Head  Master,  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person,  one  of  the 
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boys.  In  the  Under  School,  punishment  is  administered  by 
the  Under  Master. 

Holidays. — The  boys  are  commonly  at  School  tliirty-eight 
weeks  in  the  year.  Their  holidays  comprise  three  weeks  at 
Whitsuntide,  seven  weeks  in  August  and  September,  and 
four  at  Christmas.  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  are  half- 
holidays  ;  Saints'  days  are  holidays,  with  one  hour's  school, 
unless  they  fall  on  Monday,  when  the  Simday's  leave  extends 
to  Monday  evening ;  and  there  are  a  few  other  holidays  (five 
or  six  in  all)  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

Sports  and  Fastimes, — The  amusements  at  Westminster 
are  cricket,  fives,  racquet,  football,  quoits,  sparring,  foot- 
races, leaping,  and  single-stick.  Fencing  and  gymnastics 
are  taught  as  extras.  Swimming  is  learnt  at  the  baths,  and 
a  boy  must  know  how  to  swim  before  he  can  obtain  leave 
to  go  out  boating ;  but  this,  which  till  lately  was  one  of  the 
chief  amusements,  has  been  almost  destroyed  by  the  in- 
creased traffic  and  other  changes  on  the  river. 

Rdigu/n. — ^For  religious  culture  there  seems  to  be  ample 
provision.  The  boys  attend  the  Abbey  service  on  Sunday 
twice  (unless  they  are  absent  on  leave)  and  once  on  Saturday. 
On  Saints'  days  they  attend  either  at  the  ordinary  10  a.m. 
service,  or  at  a  special  (non-choral)  service  held  in  the  Abbey 
at  8  A.M.,  at  which  the  Masters  officiate,  and  the  Head  or 
Under  Master  preaches.  There  is  an  annual  confirmation 
in  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July,  at  which  some 
Bishop,  at  the  request  of  the  Dean,  officiates.  The  candi- 
dates are  always  prepared  by  the  Head  Master,  and  average 
from  fourteen  to  twenty  in  number.' 

Boarding-Houses, — ^The  Town  boys,  with  the  exception  of 
those  living  at  their  own  homes,  are  boarded  and  loidged  in 
two  boarding-houses,  kept  each  by  an  Assistant  Master.  The 
general  contix)l  of  these  houses  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Head 
Master,  who  has  prescribed  35  boys  as  the  limit  of  numbers 
in  each.  The  sleeping-rooms  in  them  usually  contain  from 
two  to  five  beds ;  though  occasionally,  when  there  is  accom- 
modation, two  or  three  of  the  elder  boys  have  small  single 
apartments. 

The  sitting-rooms  in  which  the  Town  boys  study  in  the 
(1)  Beport,  p.  109. 
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erening  are  assigned  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Assistant  Master  who  keeps  the  house.  There  is  no  library 
or  other  place  for  study  at  the  School  except  the  school-room 
and  class-rooms  themselves. 

Diet, — In  the  boarding-houses,  breakfast  is  taken  at  nine, 
dinner  at  two,  and  tea  at  seven.  All  the  food  supplied  is 
represented  to  be  of  the  best  kind,  and  ample  in  quantity. 

Expejises  of  Town  Boys, — ^The  necessary  expenses  of  a  full 
boarder,  exclusive  of  Drawing,  Fencing,  and  Gymnastics, 
are  as  tmdcr : — 


Entrance,  iilO. 

j  School  Fees   £29    6m.    Orf.. 

(Board,  &c 68    5      0 


Annaally  |  ^ 


£04  10      0 


There  is  also  a  small  general  subscription  for  cricket  and 
football,  which  seldom  exceeds  12«. 

No  other  expense  is  incurred  without  the  parent's  know- 
ledge and  previous  consent.  With  that  consent  Is,  a  week 
is  given  during  the  boating  season  for  every  boy  who  goes 
on  the  water,  and  2«.  6d,  more  weekly  for  members  of  an 
«*  eight"  or  "eleven." 

Half'hoardera, — A  half-boarder  (that  is,  a  boy  sleeping  at 
home,  but  having  his  dinner  four  days  a  week  at  the  School 
in  one  of  the  boarding-houses)  pays  the  same  tuition  fees  as 
a  full  boarder,  namely,  10/.  at  entrance,  and  25  guineas  per 
annum.  He  pays  also  24  guineas  yearly  to  the  boarding- 
house  Master  for  his  partial  board. 

Hmnc'hoarders* — ^A  home-boarder,  of  which  class  there  is 
a  considerable  number  usually  in  the  School,  is  a  boy  who 
lives  at  his  parents'  house  or  with  friends  to  whose  care  his 
parents  have  entrusted  him.  He  pays  the  same  tuition  fees 
as  the  others,  viz.,  £10  at  entrance,  and  25  guineas  annually, 
and  shares  equally  in  the  instruction,  the  use  of  the  play- 
ground, &o* 
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CHAPTEB  HL 

EMINENT  WESTIONSTEBS. 

Head  Mcuters  from  the  Esiabliahmeni  of  the  8cho6L 


Id  1540.  John  Adams. 
1648.  Alezaader  NoweU. 

John  Passey. 
1556.  Nicholas  UdaU. 

1563.  John  BandaU. 

1564.  Thomas  Browne. 
1570.  Francis  Howlyn. 
1573.  Edward  Grant. 
1593.  William  Camden. 
1509.  BichardlreUind. 
1610.  John  Wilson. 

1622.  Lambert  Oibolstone. 
1638.  BiohardBasby. 


In  1695.  Thomaa  Knfpe. 
1711.  Bobert  Friend. 
178S.  John  NioolL 
1753.  William  Maridiam. 
1764.  John  Hinchcliffe. 
Samnel  Smith. 

1802.  William  Wingfleld. 

1803.  WiUiam  Carey. 
1814.  William  Page. 
1819.  Edward  Goodenongfa. 
1828.  Bichard  Williamson. 
1846.  Henry  George  LidddL 
1866.  ChaileeBrodrlckSoott. 


St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  has  reared  for  every  department 
of  public  life,  as  well  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times,  a  band 
of  worthies  of  whom  the  nation  and  the  School  may  well 
be  proud. 

Nine  Archbishops  head  the  roll ;  among  them,  Fowleb, 
of  Dublin ;  Agab,  of  Cashel ;  Stone  and  Eobinson,  of 
Armagh ;  Dbummond,  Blackbubnb,  Dolben,  and  Yebnon 
Haeooubt,  of  York,  and  the  present  Primate,  Longley,  of 
Canterbury.  From  her  threescore  Bishops,  we  may  select  a 
few  of  the  best  known : — Coebet,  of  Norwich,  famous  as  a 
wit,  a  poet,  and  a  satirist ;  ^  Duppa,  of  Winchester,  who  is 

(1)  Corbet  was  **  The  JoUy  Bishop,**  whom  Fuller  describes  as  of  *<  a  coorteona 
conrage  and  no  destroctiTe  nature  to  any  who  offended  him,  counting  himself 
plentifully  repaired  with  a  jest.** 

In  old  times  it  was  customary  tot  penaaa  who  were  sojourning  at  a  tavern  to 
make  acquaintance  one  with  another  by  the  present  of  a  draught  of  wine.  So  in 
The  Merry  Wivee  of  Windeor,  Bardolph  informs  his  master.  Sir  John  Falstaif, 
**  there's  one  Master  Brook  below  would  fain  speak  with  you,  and  be  acquainted 
with  you ;  and  hath  sent  your  worship  a  morning's  draught  of  sack.'*  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  pleasant  practice  there  is  an  anecdote  told  of  Dr.  Cwbet  and  Ben  Jon- 
son,  as  f(dU>ws:— "Ben  Jonson  was  at  a  tavern,  and  in  comes  Bishop  Corbet  (but 
not  so  then)  into  the  next  room.  Ben  Jonson  calls  for  a  quart  of  raw  wine  and 
gives  it  to  the  tapster.  *  Sirrah,*  says  he,  *  caxry  this  to  the  gentleman  in  the  next 
chamber,  and  tell  him  I  sacrifice  my  service  to  him.*   The  fellow  did,  and  in 
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said  to  haye  assisted  in  the  oomx>osition  of  the  **  Ikon 
Basilike ; "  Haokbt,  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  the  quaint, 
humorous,  and  learned  author  of  *<Scnnia  Beserata"  (a 
biography  of  his  Mend  Williams,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal  to  James  I.,  and  successively  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and 
Archbishop  of  York) ;  Moslet,  of  Winchester,'  a  Rrelate 
80  munifioent  that  even  with  that  **  deep  manger  "  he  verified 
the  prophecy  of  Oharlee  II.,  and  was  never  the  richer  for  it; 
pEAkoB,  of  Bangor,  and  afterwards  of  Bochester,  whose  ex- 
treme reluotanoe  to  accept  advancement  provoked  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  to  tell  him  roundly,  *'  If  clergymen  of  merit 
will  not  accept  bishoprics,  how  can  ministers  of  state  be 
blamed  if  they  fill  them  up  with  the  undeserving  ?  "  Tbe- 
LAWiVY,  of  Bristol,  subsequently  of  Winchester,  and  one 
of  "the  Seven,"  was  also  educated  at  Westminster,  and 
contemporary  with  Trelawny,  Fbanois  Attekbtjky,  the 
brilliant,  versatile,  and  accomplished  Bishop  of  Bodiester, 
the  Mend  of  Pope,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and  Qay.  It  would 
be  easy  to  extend  the  list  with  the  names  of  other  Prelates 
almost  as  eminent  as  these ;  but  we  dose  it  with  Newton, 
of  Bristol,  the  erudite  commentator  on  Milton's  "  Paradise 
Lost"  Among  Westminster's  Church  dignitaries  of  lower 
rank,  but  equal  merit,  are  South,  *  *  the  witty  Churchman ; " " 

theM  words:  *  Fdend,'  mjs  Dz;  Cort>et,  *  I  thank  him  for  hif  lore;  but  pr*y  thee 
tell  him  ftom  me  thet  he  is  miiitaken,  for  •ocriflcee  are  alwa^  burnt*  "—BarL 
jrSS.  0,906. 

(1)  He  was  chaplain  to  Chatlefl  L  and  the  pezBOoal  friend  of  Selden  and  White- 
locdce,  attended  Lord  Capel  on  the  scafTold,  and  was  sent  tram  Breda  to  {vepare 
for  the  restoration  of  Chades  H.  He  had  been  one  of  Ben  Jonson^  **  Sons,"  and 
on  tenns  of  intimacy  with  IkkiI  Falkland,  Chlllingworth,  and  Waller.  Bishop 
Morieywas  celebrated  for  bii  wit.  It  is  told  of  him  that  once  when  a  country 
gentleman  asked,  **  What  do  the  Arminians  hold  ?  ^  he  replied,  **  All  the  best 
Uahoprics  and  deaneries  of  England.* 

(S)  We  have  abeady  mentioned  the  drcmnstance  of  Charles  I.  being  prayed 
for  in  the  Schod  by  name  on  the  morning  when  he  was  beheaded.  The  same 
spirit  of  feariessness  appears  to  have  diaracterised  the  Westminsters  on  more 
than  one  occasion  sinoe.  A  few  years  after  the  execntion  of  Cliarles  I.,  when  the 
mob  attempted  to  break  open  the  gates  of  Westminster  Abbey,  they  were  beaten 
backby  the  boys,  aided  only  by  a  few  of  the  servants  of  the  place.  OnNoremberS, 
1681,  we  read,  ^  The  Westminster  School  boys  boraed  Jack  Presbyter  instead  of 
the  Pope."  Another  time,  daring  the  contest  between  the  fismons  BenUey  and 
Serjeant  Miller,  Dr.  Bentley  **sent  for  Zaohaiy  Pearce  (afterwazds  Bishop  of 
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Isaac  Bareow  ;  *  De.  Fell,  of  Clirist  Church,  Oxford, 
on  whom  Tom  Brown  composed  the  hackneyed  imitation  of 
Martial*8  "  Non  amo  te,  Sabidi." 

••I  do  not  love  thee,  Dr.  Fell,*  &c. 

Humpheey  Petdeaux,  Dean  of  Norwich,  1702,  the 
leviathan  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  learning;  and,  nearer 
to  our  day,   Gk)ODENOUGH,  of  Bristol,  whose  sermons,  jbls 


Bocheater),  one  of  the  aspirants  to  the  vacant  fellowship,  and  snggested  that  he, 
being  a  Westminster  Scholar,  might  bring  a  body  of  students  educated  in  that 
School,  among  whom  a  great  esprit  de  eorp*  existed,  to  block  out  the  Serjeant  by 
manual  foroe."  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  suggestion  was  not  actually 
adopted;  but  the  proposal  serves  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  Old  West- 
minsters dung  together  in  after  life. 

Perhaps  the  most  remai^able  anecdote  of  this  class  la  that  of  the  punishment 
inflicted  by  the  boys  on  CniU,  the  publisher,  in  1716,  which  is  told  in  a  letter, 
circulated  at  the  time,  as  follows : — 

"KlNCrt  COLLEOB,  WeSTMIKSTER, 

Augwt  8, 1716. 
**  SiB,— You  are  desired  to  acquaint  the  pablick  that  a  certain  bookseller,  near 
Temple  Bar  (not  taking  warning  by  the  frequent  drubs  thaj^  he  has  undergone  for 
his  often  pirating  other  men*a  copies),  did  lately  (without  the  consent  of  Mr.  John 
Barber,  present  Captain  of  Westminster  School)  publish  the  scraps  of  a  funeral 
oration  spoken  by  him  over  the  corpse  of  the  Eevd.  Dr.  South,  and  being,  on 
Tliursday  last,  fortunately  nabbed  within  the  limits  of  Dean's  Yard  by  the  King^ 
Scholars,  there  he  met  with  a  College  salutation :  for  he  was  first  presented  with 
the  ceremony  of  the  blanket,  in  which,  when  the  skeleton  had  been  well  shook,  he 
was  carried  in  triumph  round  the  School;  and,  after  receiving  a  gnunmatical  cor- 
rection for  his  false  concords,  he  was  reconducted  to  Dean's  Yard,  and,  on  his 
knees,  asking  pardon  of  the  said  Mr.  Barber  for  his  offence,  he  was  kicked  out  of 
the  yard,  and  left  to  the  huzzas  of  the  raibble.— I  am.  Sir,  yours, 

««T.  A." 

Th's  summary  act  of  vengeance  is  also  described  in  the  "Carmina  Quadra* 
gesimalia"  Q.  118, 119)  ;  and  a  print  exisU  repn^senting,  in  three  separate  com- 
partments, the  three  punishments  which  Curll  underwent,  with  these  linos  from 
Martial  ;- 

<^  Ibis  ab  excnsso  missus  ad  astra  sago. 

JEtherias,  lascive  cupls  volitare  per  ouras ; 
I fuge ;  sed  poteras  tutior  esse  domi.* 

The  Latin  oration  referred  to  was  spoken  in  College  Hall  before  the  remains  of 
Dr.  South  were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  July  13. 1716. 

(1)  Great  as  a  mathematician,  great  as  a  theologian,  great  as  a  preacher. 
Banow  is  one  of  England's  noblest  sons.  Considered  simply  as  a  preacher,  he 
has  never  been  surpassed  in  weight  of  idea,  in  massiveneas,  in  suggestiveneas. 
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Ohaplaiii  to  the  House  of  Peers,  elicited  the  lively  epi- 
gram:— 

**  Twas  well-enough,  that  Ck)od-enoii£^,  before  the  Lords  should  preach, 
F<Hr  sore-enongh,  they'k^  bad-enou£^  for  Good-enou^  to  teach." 

Of  the  lawyers  educated  at  St.  Peter's,  may  be  noted 
Lake,  the  eloquent  defender  of  Earl  Strafford ;  and  Glynne, 
still  more  eminent  as  a  Commonwealth  lawyer ;  Heneage 
Finch,  Loed  Nottingham,  the  "Amii"  of  his  great 
schoolfellow's  ''Absalom  and  Ahithophel,"  and  known  to 
his  profession  as  **  The  Father  of  Equity."  Eael  Cowpeb, 
twice  Chancellor,  is  supposed — though  the  evidence  is  infe- 
rential rather  than  conclusive — to  have  been  with  his  brother 
Spencer  Cowper  for  some  years  at  Westminster.  Bobebt 
Henley,  Eael  Noethington,  also  twice  Chancellor,  was 
undoubtedly  there,  and  went  thence  to  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  imbibed  not  a  little  literature,  but  with  it 
so  much  wuie,  that  he  was  once  heard  to  mutter  as  he 
shuffled  his  gouty  limbs  between  the  bar  and  the  woolsack 

in  the  House  of  Lords,  **By ,  if  I  had  known  that 

these  legs  were  one  day  to  carry  a  Lord  Chancellor,  Pd  have 
taken  better  care  of  them  when  I  was  young."  Sni  Thomas 
Claeee,  Master  of  the  Bolls,  was  also  a  Westminster ;  as 
were  the  famous  William  Murray,  Eael  Mansfield;  » 

(1)  Bom  in  1705,  this  great  lawyer,  the  pride  of  Westminster  School,  and  the 
glory  of  Westminster  Hall,  was  appointed  Solicitor-General  in  1742,  Attorney- 
General  in  1754,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  1750,  which  ofBce,  repeatedly  refusing 
the  Oreat  Seal,  he  held  for  npwarda  of  thirty  years.    His  early  conflicts  with  the 
fliBt  Pitt,  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  virulent  and  brilliant  inyeotives  launched 
at  him  by  Junius  in  later  life ;  and  the  destruction  of  his  noble  library  by  the 
Gordon  mob  in  1780,  are  well-known  episodes  in  his  bright  career.    While  a  mere 
youth,  he  gained  the  affection  of  Pope,  and  numberless  are  the  allusions  to  the 
young  lawyei^  parts  and  progress,  in  the  poet^  works,  fhnn  the  sportive  sarcasm 
onhia  two  heavy-headed  rivals,— the  brother-eerjeants  of  the  Temple^ 
**  Each  had  gravity  would  make  you  split. 
And  shook  his  head  at  Murray,  as  a  wit,* 
to  that  sdemn  but  sarcastio  reference  to  the  inevitiUde  tomb« — 
'*  Where  Murray,  Ifmg  enough  his  country's  pride. 
Shall  be  no  more  than  Tully,  or  than  Hyde." 
**  England,  America,  and  the  civilised  wwld,*  says  Dr.  Story,  the  most  celebrated 
jurist  of  the  United  States,  ■«lie  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  Lord  Mansfield. 
Wherever  commerce  shall  extend  its  social  influences ;  wherever  justioe  shall  be 
adminiitered  lij  enligfatened  and  liberal  rulea ;  wherever  contiacta  shall  be  ex* 
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the  notoriooB  SlB  ETiTJAH  Iiipey,  Chief  Justioe  of  Mailraa, 
1800;  SiK  Fbakois  Bulleb;  the  late  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Magdonald,  and  the  late  8m  David  Dxnn)AS,  Solicitor- 
General. 

Among  our  statesmen — ^whom  it  is  often  difficult  to 
separate  from  our  philosophers,  jurists,  and  men  of  letters 
— ^Westminster  claims  the  younger  Yai(E,  whom  Milton 
eulogized  as — 

M Yoong  in  yean,  bot  in  sage  coonael  old. 

Than  wtiom  no  better  senator  4*er  held 
The  Boman  hetan " 

FTaltpax,  '*  the  accomplished  Trimmer  *'  of  the  Beyolution ; 
**  downright  Shippen;"  Williah  Pulteney,  Bael  of 
Bath,  a  man  of  great  talent,  but  not  of  the  most  scrupulous 
principles  or  the  most  elevated  ambition  ;^  Waerek  Has- 
TIKOS,  *'  the  great  Indian  proconsul; "  the  late  Mabqths  oe 
Lansdowite;  Sib  Feanois  Bxtedstt  ;  Snt  James  Graham, 
and  the  present  JoHK,  Eael  Bussell. 

Of  warriors,  Westminster  has  at  all  times  contributed  her 
full  share.  Passing  oyer,  &om  lack  of  space,  many  heroic 
names  on  her   list  of  early  days,  we  find  that  of  the  seven 

pounded  on  the  eternal  prinoiples  of  right  nA  wrong;  whereTer  moral  delicaoy 
and  jadidal  refinement  shall  be  infused  into  the  monioipal  oode,  at  onoe  to  per* 
ioade  men  to  be  honest  and  to  ke^  them  so ;  whererer  the  interooorse  of  man- 
kind shall  aim  at  something  more  elevated  than  that  grorelling  spirit  of  barter,  in 
«hich  meanness,  aTarioe,  and  frand,  strive  for  mastery  over  ignorance,  credolity, 
and  f  oUy,  the  name  of  Lord  Mansfield  will  be  held  in  reverence  by  the  good  and 
ihe  wise,  by  the  honest  merchant,  the  enlightened  lawyer,  the  just  statesman, 
and  the  conscientious  judge.** 

(1)  Westminsters  have  an  intei«sting  story  of  a  bet  made  between  this  statea- 
man  and  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Tlie  wager  related  to  a 
passage  in  Horace,  and  was  won  by  Pulteney.  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  gave  him  the 
lost  guinea,  which  is  still  presenred  in  the  British  Museum,  with  the  following 
note  in  the  winner^  handwriting  :— 

*«  This  guinea  I  desire  maybe  kept  as  an  heir  lombe  (He).  It  was  won  of  Sir 
Bobert  Walpole,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  asserting  the  verse  in  Horace  to 
be  *  NuUi  paUetcere  culpa,^  whereas  I  laid  the  wager  of  a  guinea  that  it  was 
*  Nulid  pallescer*  eulpdJ  He  sent  tot  the  bo<^  and  being  convinced  he  had  lost, 
gmve  me  this  guinea.  I  told  him  I  could  take  the  money  without  a  blu^  on 
my  side ;  but  believed  it  was  the  only  money  he  ever  gave  in  the  House  where 
the  giver  and  receiver  ought  not  iKith  to  blush.  This  guinea,  I  hope,  will  prove  to 
my  posterity  the  use  of  knowing  Latin,  and  encourage  them  in  their  learnlDg.* 
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offloers  of  the  British  army  (not  of  royal  blood)  who  rose 
to  the  rank  of  "Field-marshal"  between  1810  and  1856, 
five  were  brought  np  at  Westminster.  These  were  Henby 
Paget,  Mabquis  op  Anglesey;  Thomas  Geosvenob; 
John    Bywo,    Lobd    Stbapfobd;    Stapleton    Cotton, 

LOBD  COMBEBMEBB ;  and  FiTZBOY  SOMEBSET,  LOBD  EaQ- 
ULN. 

Those  are  distinguished  names :  but  if  Dr.  Johnson  is  cor- 
rect in  his  assertion  that  "  the  chief  glory  of  every  people 
arises  from  its  authors,"  Westminster  may  pride  herself  no 
less  upon  her  poets,  her  philosophers,  her  historians,  and  her 
men  of  letters  generally,  than  upon  the  eminent  in  other  walks 
of  public  life.  One  of  the  earliest  of  her  literary  sons  was 
William  Gaqeb,  1574,  who  is  entitled  to  remembrance  as 
a  fine  scholar,  and  as  the  author  of  three  Latin  dramas, 
Mdeager,  Ulysses  Redux,  and  Bivales,  all  acted  with  great 
applause  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  But  for  a  treatise 
notable  in  its  day,  now  happily  forgotten,  in  which  he 
argued  with  remarkable  erudition  for  the  proposition,  **  that 
it  is  lawful  for  husbands  to  beat  their  wives,"  the  fair  sex 
has  had  few  more  ardent  admirers  than  Kball,  afterwards 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Another  eccentric,  and,  in  his 
way,  learned  man,  Cobyate,  was  a  Westminster ;  as  were 
Will  Cabtbight,  of  whom  Dr.  Fell  declared,  "  Cart- 
right  is  the  utmost  man  can  come  to;  "  ToM  Randolph, 
author  of  **  The  Muse*s  Looking  Glass ;  "  William  Hem- 
ming, a  dramatic  writer  of  some  note  in  his  day;  Hakluyt, 
author  of  "Voyages,  Navigations,  Traffics,  and  Discoveries;" 
and,  one  of  ^e  prime  glories  of  the  School,  **  Bare  Ben 
JoNSON."  ^  Cowley  is  another  name  of  note  in  the  annals 
of  Westminster ; '  as  is  that  of  the  amiable  Geobge  Heb- 

0)  Jonson  is  alwmys  proudly  and  affectionately  commemorated  by  Weat- 
miosten,  as  he  deaenrea  to  be  if  dramatio  excellence  almost  of  the  highest  order* 
imited  to  great  scUolanhip^  sound  sense,  wit,  fortitude,  and  sometimes  fine  taste, 
is  worthy  of  admiration.  To  him  English  literature  owes  not  only  many  noble 
dramas,  but  some  of  the  most  beautiful  lyrics  in  the  language.  In  his  plays,  as 
in  his  leamin«f.  he  is  solid  and  maseive,  but  he  lacks  that  diviner  element  in 
whicn  his  contemporary  Shakspeare  is  supreme. 

(3)  Like  Pope,  he  *'  lisped  in  numbers,*  for  his  "Pyramos  and  Thisbe  "  was 
written  when  he  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  and  his  **Con8tantia  and  Philotus*' 
when  he  was  not  more  than  twelve.    His  '* Cutter  of  Ck>leman  Street'  offers  one 
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BERT.*  Sir  John  Denham,  the  anthor  of  "Cooper's 
Hill/*  is  said  to  have  been  brought  tip  in  this  School,  as 
was  Jasper  Mayne,  a  dramatist  and  poet,  now  little 
remembered,  but  who  was  greatly  admired  in  his  day.' 
Nat  Lee  and  his  illustrious  contemporary,  John  Dryden,' 
were  both  Westminsters.  So,  also,  were  Christopher 
Wren,  whose  noblest  monument  is  St.  Paul's,  whose  fittest 
epitaph,  "  Oircumspice  I " ;  Matthew  Prior  ;*  BowE,   the 


of  the  liveliest  piotnree  of  London  life  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Bat  he,  who  was  regarded  as  the  delicia^  deem  et  desideriwn  ctvi  no,  is 
now  little  read. 

(1)  He  was  brother  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbory;  the  trusted 
favoorite  of  Bacon ;  and  the  Mend  of  Donne  and  Wotton.  His  works,  thon^^ 
disfigured  by  conceits  and  forced  analogies,  are  as  interesting  and  impressive  as 
his  life  was  beantifnl. 

(2)  Mayne  was  a  hnmoorist  He  bequeathed  to  his  servant  an  old  trunk,  which 
be  described  as  having  '*  somethuig  in  it  which  would  afford  his  legatee  a  relish 
to  his  liquor  when  he  himself  should  be  no  more.**  The  breath  had  hardly  left 
Mayne^s  body,  when  the  man  hastened  to  the  box,  forced  it  open,  and  found— a 
red  herring! 

(3)  He  was  trained  by  Dr.  Busby,  and  completed  his  education  at  Trinity 
Ckdlege,  Cambridge.  He  became  in  early  life,  and  continued  to  old  age,  a  man  of 
letters  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  expression.  Regarding  certain  aspects 
ci  the  character,  and  certain  circumst^mces  in  the  life,  of  this  illustrious  man, 
there  will  always  be  a  diversity  of  opinion.  But  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  satirists  and  of  critics,  and  that  his  influence  on  English  literature  has  been  a 
healthy  and  higfaly-benefloial  one,  cannot  be  denied. 

(4)  Much  of  Prior's  verse  is  obsolete,  its  subjects  being  temporary  or  local«  but 
his  **  Nut-brown  Maid,"  his  tales,  his  epigrams,  his  **  Alma,"  and  his  *'  Solomon,** 
are  still  favourites.  He  was  the  friend  and  boon  companion  of  Swift,  Oxford, 
Bolingbroke,  and  Pope,  with  all  of  whom  he  lired  upon  the  easiest  terms  of  festive 
intimacy. 

**  'Let  that  be  done  which  Mat  doth  say !  * 

*  Yea,*  quoth  the  Earl,  *  but  not  to-day,'  »* 
attests  the  frankness  of  his  intercourse  with  Harley.  He  touched  both  extremes 
of  fortune ;  for,  after  attaining  hi^  distinction  as  a  diplomatist,  he  was  long  kept 
a  political  prisoner,  and  when  released,  he  might  have  starved  save  for  his  Fellow- 
ship at  Cambridge,  and  a  liberal  subscription  for  a  collected  edition  of  his  works. 
Few  longer  or  more  ostentatious  inscriptions  disfigure  the  old  walls  of  Weetminster 
Abbey  than  that  on  Prior.  It  was  from  his  own  pen,  and  cost  him  £600 ;  he  had 
yean  before  composed  a  far  better  one— 

**  Nobles  and  heralds,  by  your  leaye 

Here  lies— what  once  was  Matthew  Prior; 

The  Mm  of  Adam  and  of  Ere : 

Can  Bourbon  or  Naasan  claim  higher  >  *> 
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first  known  biograplier  and  editor  of  Sliakspeare,  and  author 
of  the  Fair  Penitent;  John  Locee,  the  most  eminent, 
perhaps,  of  Busby's  scholars ;  William  Friend,  the  fellow- 
sufferer  of  Atterbury;'  Thomas  Sheeidan,  father  of" 
Eichard  Brinsley  Sheridan ;  Boubne,  the  "  Vinny  Bourne  " 
of  Cowper,  so  famous  for  his  beautiful  Latinity ;  Colman 
the  Elder  and  Colman  the  Younger;  Bighabd  Cumber- 
land ;  BoNNEL  Thornton  ;  Chxtrchill,  the  satirist ; 
Gibbon,'  the  great  historian;  Cowper,'  the  poet;  Hornb 

(1)  Hii  brother  Robert  was  Head  Master  of  the  School,  1711,  and  famous  for  his 
duiical  learning.  He  piqued  himielf  upon  his  skill  in  penning  eulogistic  epi- 
taphs,  and  called  forth  the  epigram  by  Pope~ 

**  Friend,  for  your  epitaphs  Fm  grieved. 
Where  still  so  much  is  said ; 
One  half  will  nerer  be  beliSTed, 
The  other  nerer  read.'* 
When  William  Friend  was  sent  to  the  Tower  with  Bishop  Attextmy,  Robert  stood 
gallantly  by  him,  and  gave  oot  as  a  theme  to  his  young  Westminsters,  **  Frater, 
ne  desere  Fratrem." 

(2)  The  author  of  the  immortal  <'  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,"  entered  at  Westminster  School  under  Dr.  John  Nicoll  in  1749,  whence 
at  sixteen  yeai»  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  stay  at  Westminster,  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution  prevented 
his  regular  attendance  in  school,  but  he  read  discursively  and  voraciously  at  home. 
His  complaints  of  Oxford  discipline  and  studies  in  his  own  day  were  very  bitter, 
perhaps  not  then  unfounded;  but  of  his  School  in  after  life  he  spoke  with  much 
affection,  and  his  remarks  on  Public  Schools  are  extremely  valuable:—** I  shaU 
always  be  ready  to  join  in  the  conunon  opinion,  that  our  Public  Schools,  which  have 
produced  so  many  eminent  characters,  are  the  best  adiH;ited  to  the  genius  and  con- 
stitution  of  the  English  people.  A  boy  of  spirit  may  acquire  a  previous  and  prao- 
tical  experience  of  the  world ;  and  his  playfellows  may  be  the  future  friends  of 
his  heart  and  of  his  interest.  In  a  firee  intercourse  with  his  equals  the  habits  of 
truth,  fOTtitude,  and  prudence  will  insensibly  be  matured.  Birth  and  riches  are 
measured  by  the  standard  of  personal  merit,  and  the  mimic  scene  of  a  rebellion 
has  displayed  in  their  true  colours  the  ministers  and  patriots  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion.* 

(S)  Cowper  spent  neariy  ten  years  at  Westminster,  and  to  the  sufferings  he 
tf^ured  there  from  the  figging  system,  and  other  abuses,  he  gave  voice  long  after 
in  his  **  Tirocinium.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  timid  and  sensitive  nature 
was  quite  unfit  to  grapple  wiUi  the  rough  vigour  of  a  Public  School  career,  or,  in 
fact,  as  soon  appesred,  with  the  ordinary  exigencies  of  active  life.  An  atxMlive 
attempt  to  study  law  ended  in  his  consuming  three  years  in  an  attorney^  offlce, 
where  his  companion  was  the  future  Lord  Chancellor  Thuriow.  His  family  con- 
nexions secured  him  an  appointment  as  Cleric  of  the  Journals  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  he  became  so  painfully  apprehensive  of  his  inability  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  post,  that  his  mind  gave  way,  and  some  yean  of  his  existence  were 
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TooKE,  the  author  of  the  "  Di versiona  of  Purley;"  and  the 
all-aocompliahed  Bobeet  SotTTHXT. 

EDUOATIOirAL  STAFF  OF  WESTHIKSTEB  SCHOOL  IN  1868. 

Bead  Master^Baw,  C.  B.  Scott,  D  J>. 

Vkder  MasUr,-Ber.  H.  M.  Ingram,  MJi, 

Assistant  Atasters. 

BeT.  J.  MazBhaU,  M.A. 

BeT.  B.  F.  James.  MjL. 

BoT.  J.  A.  Owen,  M.A.        \.    CiassicM, 

E.  Gilliat,  Eaq.  B.A. 

F.  A.  Tatham,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Bev.O.A.Jone8,MA.        J     MaOematics. 
O.  H.  H.  Cheyne,  Esq.,  MA. ) 

French.— M..  Bupont. 
Drawing. -3.  Badford,  Esq. 
Singing.— J.  Tarle,  Esq. 
Gymnastics,— W.  Q.  Oreagh,  Esq. 
Fsncing^  ^c.~Measz8.  Angelo. 


a  blank.    Under  the  care  of  the  amiable  Unwin  family  he  rallied,  and.  after  fifty, 

produced  in  quick  socceasion  most  of  his  best  works.    Neither  occupation  ma  the 

incessant  kkidness  and  attention  of  friends  coold,  however,  do  more  than  alleviate  jL 

the  poei^s  settled  deepondaacy.    He  sank  gradoally,  aad  in  IbOO  ceased  to  suffer.  1 
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ST.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL. 
CHAPTER  L 

DOCE,  DI80B,  AUT  DISCEDE. 

This  ancient  and  kiglily  flourishing  Foundation,  though  in 
some  respects  tciking  rank  below  a  few  of  its  competitors, 
has  strong  claims  to  pre-eminence  over  most  of  them.  Not 
only  was  it  one  of  the  first  really  Free  Schools  established  in 
England,  but  its  creation  was  solely  due  to  the  desire  of  a 
great  scholar  and  an  enlightened  Christian  for  the  division 
of  pure  doctrines  in  religion  and  learning.  Looking,  then, 
either  to  the  date  or  the  cause  of  its  origin,  we  are  justified 
in  assigning  to  it  a  foremost  place  on  the  list  of  institutions 
dedicated  to  the  noble  purposes  of  education,  and  especially 
of  institutions  which  we  may  proudly  boast  of  as  being 
almost  peculiar  to  this  country — institutions  which  admirably 
and  fruitfully  harmonize  with  the  warmest,  grandest,  most 
manifold  life.  Other  public  schools  may  boast  of  Boyal  or 
ecclesiastical  settlement,  of  aristocratic  patronage,  or  of 
wealthy  endowments ;  but  St.  Paul's  must  always  retain  the 
proud  distinction  of  having  been  founded  at  the  very  re- 
vival of  learning,  out  of  a  pure  spirit  of  love  for  the  truths 
which  Academies  are  the  appropriate  means  of  disseminating.  ' 
In  order  to  exhibit  this  peculiarity  with  clearness,  it  is 
necessary  to  glance,  however  briefly,  at  the  history  and 
character  of  its  illustrious  Founder,  John  Colet. 

The  life  of  this  distinguished  man  was  written  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  by  a  pupil  of  St.  Paul's  School,  Dr. 
Samuel  Knight,  Prebendary  of  Ely,  and  the  work,  a  corn- 
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panion  to  the  same  author's  "  Life  of  Erasmus,"  has  been 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance  and  interest  to  be  reprinted. 
It  manifests  erudition,  and  is  written  in  a  genial  and  an 
intelligent  spirit ;  but  it  scarcely  corresponds  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  day.  Besides  this,  however,  it  does  not 
seize  the  true  nature  of  the  Benaissance,  such  as  compre- 
hensive  modem  research  has  revealed  it.  In  the  regeneration 
of  learning  which  accompanied  the  transformation  of  art, 
those  called  Humanists  played  a  part  as  noteworthy  as  the 
most  active  Beformers.  They  were  not  desirous  of  any 
grand  disruption;  but  they  strove  in  every  direction  to 
liberalise.  The  most  gift;ed  and  conspicuous  representative 
of  the  class  was  Erasmus ;  but  names  which  haye  less  pro- 
minence in  the  world's  history,  as  Budseus  and  Beuchlin, 
should  not  be  forgotten.  It  was  perhaps  rather  to  the  order 
of  Humanists  than  to  that  of  strenuous  Beformers  that  Dr. 
Colet  belonged.  But  this  very  circumstance  made  him  all 
the  fitter  to  be  Pounder  of  a  noble  English  SchooL 

Dr.  John  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  time  of  Henry 
I  Vn.  and  Henry  VIII. ,  was  the  son  and  sole  heir  of  Sir  Henry 
Colet,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  unblemished  reputation,  who  had 
;  been  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The  family  appears  to 
have  been  of  some  standing  in  Buckingham  shire,  though 
their  genealogy  is  not  traceable  to  any  very  remote  antiquity. 
It  was  probably  of  Prench  origin,  as  there  have  been  Colets 
and  Collets  in  that  country — some  of  them  theologians.  A 
Claude  Colet  was  known  as  an  author  during  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and,  which  is  curious,  a  Johan  Colet, 
canon  of  Troyes,  was  the  contemporary  of  Dr.  John  Colet, 
the  founder  of  St.  Paxd's  School.  Bom  at  Bumilly,  in  Cham- 
pagne, and  having  been  appointed  parish  priest  in  his  native 
town,  this  Johan  Colet  succeeded  by  his  own  indefieitigable 
zeal  in  getting  the  parish  church  entirely  rebuilt.  This 
church,  in  the  style  of  the  Benaissance,  still  remains,  and  is 
said  to  be  exceedingly  interesting  as  a  work  of  art.  The 
Founder  of  St.  Paul's  School  had  probably  never  heard  of 
his  namesake  and  contemporary,  kindred  though  the  latter 
was  to  him  in  benevolent  aspiration. 

Dr.  John  Colet  was  the  eldest  of  twenty-two  children, 
eleven  sons  and  eleven  daughters,  and  he  alone  remained  to 
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inlierit  tlie  fEunily  estates,^  He  was  bom  in  London  in  the 
year  1466. 

In  England  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
it  was  reputed  a  sort  of  nobility  to  be  bred  and  bom  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  much  more  was  expected  from  those  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  so  than  from  others.  As  a  native  of  St. 
Anthony's  parish,  Dean  Colet  probably  obtained  his  first 
education  at  St.  Anthony's  School,  where,  likewise,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Archbishop  Heath,  and  Archbishop  Whitgif  t 
receiyed  the  earliest  tillage  of  their  minds.^ 

The  period  at  which  John  Colet  entered  St.  Anthony's 
School  was  that  when  scholarship  was  just  beginning  to 
emancipate  itself  from  the  trammels  of  monkery  and  dog- 
matism, and  when  religion  was  on  the  eye  of  asserting  its 

(1)  The  mother  of  this  laige  family  outlived  them  all.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband.  Sir  Henry  Colet,  she  retired  from  public  life,  the  chief  pleasure  of  her 
existenoe  being  to  entertain  her  son  uid  hia  learned  friends.  Among  the  latter 
her  prime  faToorite  was  Erasmus,  whose  conversatioa  she  particularly  delighted  in. 
She  bore  the  loss  of  her  husband  and  of  her  many  children  with  such  contented- 
nets  and  self  •submission  that  Erasmus,  when  comforting  his  friend  Amerbach 
upon  the  death  of  his  daughter,  cited  this  amiable  lady  as  an  example  ci  Christian 
patience  and  fortitude  under  many  similar  deprivations.  *■  I  knew  in  England,** 
he  writes,  *'  the  mother  of  John  Colet,  a  matron  of  singular  piety ;  she  had  by  the 
same  husband  eleven  sons  and  as  many  daughters ;  all  which  hopeful  brood  was 
snatched  away  from  her,  except  her  eldest  son ;  and  she  lost  her  husband,  far 
advanced  in  3rean ;  she  herself  being  come  up  to  her  ninetieth  year,  looked  so 
tmooth,  and  was  so  cheerful,  that  you  would  think  she  had  never  shed  a  tear  nor 
brought  a  child  into  the  world ;  and  (if  I  mistake  not)  she  survived  her  son.  Dean 
ColeU  Now  that  which  supplied  a  woman  with  so  much  fortitude  was  not  learn- 
ing, but  piety  towards  God.  Will  you  then,  who  are  a  man,  and  of  so  great  learn- 
ing and  prudence,  and  even  of  courage  in  other  matters,  grieve,  and  talk  of  dying 
with  a  littte  infant  F» 

(3)  This  seminary,  which  waa  of  ancient  standing,  enjoyed  then  and  long  after- 
wards high  civic  reputation.  It  stood  in  Threadneedle  Street,  and  Stow  tells  us 
that  St.  Anthony's  **  commonly  presented  the  best  scholars  and  had  the  prize  in 
those  days.*'  He  says,  also,  that  **  the  schdan  of  Paul's  meeting  vrith  them  of 
St.  Anthony^,  would  call  them  St.  Anthony^  pigs,  and  they  again  would  call  the 
others  pigeona  of  Paul%— because  many  pigeons  were  bred  in  St.  Paul*s  Church, 
and  St.  Anthony  was  always  figured  with  a  pig  following  him.  These  mindful  of 
the  former  Mage  (the  puUio  disputations  of  the  boys  belonging  to  the  London 
Schools)  did  for  a  long  season  disorderly  in  the  open  street  provoke  one  another 
with,  *  tcUve  tu  quoqut^  placet  ttbi  mecum  duputaref  placet ; '  and  so  proceeding 
from  this  to  questions  in  grammar,  they  usually  fell  from  words  to  blows,  with 
their  satchels  full  of  books,  many  times  in  great  heaps,  that  they  troubled  the 
streets  and  passengers ;  so  that  finally  they  were  restxmined  with  the  decay  of  St 
Anthony's  School.*— Stow'B  London,  ed.  1608,  p.  75. 
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mastery  oyer  tlie  corrupt  usages  which  had  been  set  up  in  its 
name.  According  to  Newcombe,  in  his  *  *Bepertorium,"  he  re- 
moved to  Oxford  in  1483,  entering  at  Magdalen,  about  twelve 
months  before  his  college  companion  Wolsey  took  lus  degree 
with  the  honourable  designation  of  "the  boy  bachelor." 
Despite  of  his  training  at  that  University  for  an  ecclesiastical 
career  under  Popish  dispensation,  Oolet  was  from  his  youth 
one  of  the  most  zealous,  able,  and  influential  promoters  of 
renewed  life  in  religion  and  in  letters.  Hia  range  of  studies 
was  very  extensive.  He  was  a  proficient  in  mathematics, 
logic,  and  philosophy ;  took  St.  Paul  as  his  theological  guide, 
and  read  not  only  the  Homan  classics  but  the  Greek, ^  in  Latin 
translations,  as  also  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Fath^:s 
and  Scholastics.  Having  taken  his  degree  in  Arts,  Oolet 
was  not  long  perplexed  in  his  choice  of  a  profession.  His 
talents  and  acquirements  were  set  off  by  pleasing  manners 
and  a  tall  and  comely  person.  These  advantages,  aided  by 
the  position,  the  connections,  the  wealth  of  his  family,  would 
easily  have  obtained  for  him  advancement  at  Oourt.  From 
the  temptations  of  the  world,  however,  he  turned  away  to 
devote  himself  to  the  divine  labours  of  the  ecclesiastic. 
Still,  as  he  had  nothing  of  the  ascetic  temper,  he  did  not 
refuse  preferment ;  but  the  more  freely  promotion  was  be- 
stowed upon  him,  the  more  he  regarded  it  as  an  instrument 
for  achieving  noble  purposes. 

Having  acquired,  in  the  language  of  Wood,  "a  most 
admirable  competence  in  learning  at  home,"  he  determined 
in  1493  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  by  travelling  abroad.  For 
this  purpose  he  visited  France  and  Italy. 

At  Paris  ho  was  introduced  to  Eobert  Gaguin,  who  had 
been  French  Ambassador  in  Germany,  at  Florence,  and  in 
England,  but  whose  fame  rests  less  on  his  political  services 
than  on  his  literary  productions.  Oolet  was  led  also  into 
cordial  relations  witii  Erasmus,  whose  friendship   subse- 

(l)  Colet  only  began  to  learn  Orfek  in  the  last  yeare  of  his  life.  See  liU  letter 
to  Erasmus  in  1817  (ace.  to  Brewer;  otherwise  October  18, 1516),**Exhil>eboqne 
me  tibi  discipnlum  etiam  in  discendo  Grec^,  quanquam  jam  prorectus  ntate,  et 
prope  senex,  memor  Catonem  senem  Orsecas  literas  didiciase.**  So.  also.  Mote  to 
Erasmus,  February  25, 1616,  where  mention  is  made  of  Oolet^  using  the  services  of 
More^  pege,  Clement  as  an  instructor  in  Greek. 
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quently  contributed  largely  to  liis  information  and  happiness. 
At  the  same  time  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  many  other 
great  scholars,  few  of  whom,  however,  had  the  courage  to 
follow  him  to  the  conclusions  which  naturally  grew  out  of 
his  scriptural  researches. 

In  Italy,  Colet  formed  friendships  with  not  a  few  of  the 
learned,  as  weU  foreigners  as  natives  of  his  own  country. 
Two  of  the  latter  were  Thomas  Linacre  (or,  in  Latin,  Lin- 1 
aoer)  and  William  Qrocyne.  By  feune  Linacre  is  supposed! 
to  be  the  most  accomplished  man  of  his  time.  Besides! 
being  foremost  in  every  branch  of  study  on  which  he 
entered,  Linacre  was  a  reformer  of  Medicine,  and  had  a 
principal  part  in  forming  the  College  of  Physicians.  His 
style  was  so  elegant  and  exact  that  his  Mend  Erasmus 
thought  it  almost  too  much  so ;  but  Huet,  a  judge  as 
competent  as  Erasmus,  has  vindicated  it  from  the  reproach 
of  pedantic  refinement.  Grocyne,  after  his  return  ^m 
the  Continent,  laboured  hard  at  Oxford  to  promote  the 
study  of  Gre^  This  was  viewed  as  a  dangerous  innova- 
tion, and  two  hostile  factions,  called  Greeks  and  Tro- 
jans, arose.  When  the  quarrel  between  these  parties  was 
at  ike  hottest,  Erasmus  visited  Oxford,  and  Grocyne, 
welcoming  him  as  an  auxiliary,  received  him  into  his 
house.  The  grateful  Erasmus  was  warm  in  expressions 
of  esteem,  and  gave  Ghx>cyne  the  names  of  pairomis  and 
prceceptor.  The  edition  of  the  SpTicera  of  Produs,  by  Linacre, 
contains  a  letter  to  Aldus  Manutius  by  Grocyne.  This  is 
Grocyne's  only  extant  production,  regarding  whom  Erasmus 
declares  that  his  taste  was  so  delicate  that  he  liked  better  to 
write  nothing  than  to  write  badly. 

Li  the  year  1493,  before  setting  out  for  the  Continent, 
Colet  was  admitted  to  a  prebend  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
York,  having  held  the  living  of  St.  Mary  Denyngton  in 
Suffolk  since  1485.  He  was  not  ordained  Deacon  till  1497, 
on  his  return  to  England ;  in  which  year  also,  as  it  would 
appear,  he  entered  into  priest's  orders.  His  other  ecclesi- 
astical preferments  are  too  numerous  to  be  particularly 
specified.  In  1502  he  was  admitted  to  the  prebend  of 
Dumesford  in  Sarum,  shortly  after  which  he  resigned  that 
of  Godeaster,  which  he  had  held  in  the  Collegiate  Church 
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of  St.  Martm-le-Qrand.  In  1504  lie  commenced  D.D,^  and 
in  1505  he  was  appointed  to  the  prebend  of  Mora  in  St.  Paul's, 
London. 

When,  at  the  same  period,  in  recognition  of  his  learning 
and  worth,  he  was  installed  into  the  high  office  of  Dean  in 
that  church,  his  great  aim  was  to  reform  the  lax  discipline  of 
his  cathedral,  and  to  render  others  as  good  and  pxire  as  he 
was  himself.  Though  no  agitator,  and  therefore  no  centre 
of  popular  moyement,  he  did  not  altogether  escape  the  risks 
attending  heroism.  Having  with  his  customary  boldness  and 
freedom  denounced  the  corruptions  then  prevalent  in  every 
depaiiment  of  the  Church — and  against  which  the  mighty 
voice  of  Luther  was  soon  to  thimder — a  denunciation  which 
sprang  from  his  sincere  conviction  of  their  enormity  and 
their  injury  to  the  cause  of  true  religion — he  was  cited 
by  Dr.  Fitzjames,  Bishop  of  London,  to  answer  an  accusa- 
tion of  heresy,  an  accusation  often  and  easily  brought 
against  those  who  do  not  aim  at  theoretical  changes,  but 
at  moral  reformation.  As  we  are  told  by  the  Italian  poet, 
Andrea  Ammonio,  who  was  for  some  time  Secretary  to 
Henry  Yin.,  that  the  practice  of  burning  schismatics  was 
then  so  common  as  to  raise  the  price  of  wood,  the  serious 
nature  of  such  a  charge  may  be  appreciated.^  Colet's  alleged 
offences  were — first,  opposition  to  image  worship ;  secondly, 
his  contending  that  the  exhortation  to  Peter,  Feed  my  sheep, 
had  no  carnal  signification ;  and  thirdly,  his  preaching  against 
the  frigid  and  idle  disquisitions  which  priests  were  then  in 
the  habit  of  delivering  under  the  name  of  sermons.  But 
his  real  sin,  in  the  estimation  of  his  persecutor,  was  the 
opening  of  the  people's  eyes  by  reading  publicly  the  epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  instead  of  the  jargon  usually  adopted  from  the 
pages  of  the  schoolmen.  Colet  defeated  the  Bi^op's  malevo- 
lence, though  Latimer  in  one  of  Ids  sermons  says  the  Dean 
would  have  been  burnt,  '*  if  God  had  not  turned  the  King's 
heart  to  the  contrary."  From  being  the  martyr  he  was  hap- 
pily preserved  to  be  the  patron  of  learning,  and  his  troubles 
and  persecutions  are  said  to  have  had  no  other  influence  upon 
his  disposition  than  that  of  rendering  him  more  devout 
and  charitable. 

(1)  "  Lignorum  pretinin  aaotom  esM  non  mlror ;  molti  qTioddie  hjBretid  lido- 
caoatam  nobU  pmbeut,  plure*  tamen  auccresount.** 
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For  many  years  it  had  been  his  practice  to  expend  the 
greater  part  of  his  revenues  in  acts  of  piety  and  benevolence. 
Being  now  in  possession  of  an  ample  fortune,  and,  since  the 
deaths  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  without  any  near  relations, 
he  at  length  resolved  to  consecrate  a  good  portion  of  his  ' 
estate  to  some  great  and  enduring  benefaction.  After  much  I 
deliberation  as  to  what  design  would  promise  most  benefit  to 
the  Church  and  the  nation,  he  determined  to  provide  a  Gram- 
mar School  in  London,  as  near  as  possible  to  tiie  Metropolitan 
Church. 

Accordingly,  about  the  year  1609,  the  first  of  Henry's 
reign.  Dean  Colet  commenced  the  erection  of  suitable  build- 
ings, and  employed  himself  in  framing  the  Statutes,  providing 
proper  Masters,  and  settling  the  endowments  of  St  Paul's 
School.  The  structure  was  completed  in  three  years,  and 
is  said  by  Wood  to  have  cost  £4,500.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an 
exaggerated  estimate,  for,  at  a  time  when  a  quarter  of  malt 
cost  three  shillings  and  four  pence,  an  ox  six  shillings,  a 
sheep  one  shilling,  and  a  capon  twopence,  such  a  sum  could 
scarcely  have  been  absorbed  by  any  edifice  which  a  man  in 
his  senses  would  erect  for  the  purposes  of  a  School.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  by  the  conveyance  of  certain  of  Ids  estates  in 
Bucks  to  the  Mercers'  Company,  in  trust,  he  endowed  the 
Foundation  with  a  yearly  income  of  something  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,*  a  revenue  which  is  understood 
to  have  increased  to  about  £12,000,  with  the  prospect,  it  is 
generally  reported,  of  a  farther  and  enormous  augmenta- 
tion. 

In  his  Statutes  of  the  School,  Dean  Colet  declares  that  it 
shall  be  open  to  the  '*  children  of  all  nations  and  coxm tries ' 
indifferently."  What  a  beautiful  and  noble  catholicity  this 
provision  displays !  We  are  supposed  in  these  days  to  have 
more  enlightened  notions  of  toleration  than  in  the  days  of 
Dean  Colet,  but  in  some  respects  there  reigned  a  more  exalted 
and  embracing  charity  at  ^e  beginning  of  the  16th  century 
than  in  the  middle  of  the  19th.  The  number  of  children 
attending  the  school  was  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty-three.* 

(1)  Tliere  la  extant  a  will  executed  somewhat  later,  in  which,  describing  himself 
as**  Citizen  and  Mercer  of  Londonj^'he  bequeaths  to  the  same  body  numerous 
lands  and  tenements  in  the  metropolis  together  with  the  school  and  chapel. 

(2)  The  founder  has  glren  no  reason  for  fixing  the  number  of  pupils  at  this  par- 
ticolar  amount,  but  he  la  believed  to  have  been  influence  I  by  son  e  fanciful  regard 
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No  cliildTen  to  be  admitted  but  such  as  could  say  their  Cate- 
chism, as  well  as  read  and  write  *'  competently/' 

Each  child  was  required  to  pay  fourpence  on  his  first 
admission  to  the  School,  which  sum  was  to  be  given  to  the 
"poor  scholar"  who  swept  the  school  and  kept  the  seats 
dean.  The  hours  of  study  were  to  be  fix)m  seven  until  eleven 
in  the  morning  and  from  one  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  with 
prayers  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening.  It  was 
expressly  stipulatedMJiat  t&e  pupils  should  never  use  tallow 
candles,  but  only  wax,  and  those  "at  the  cost  of  their 
friends."^  The  most  remarkable  statute  of  the  School,  and 
one  the  apparent  superstition  of  which  is  quite  irreconcilable 
with  the  sagacious  and  enlightened  mind  of  Dean  Oolet,  is 
that  by  which  the  scholars  were  bound  on  "  Childermas- 
day "  to  attend  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  "  and  hear  the  child- 
bishop  sermon,  and  after  be  at  the  high  mass,  and  each  of 
them  offer  one  penny  to  the  child-bishop,"  ^  Dr.  Knight,  in 
his  "Life  of  Dr.  John  Colet,"  remarks  that  there  might,  at 
least,  be  said  in  favour  of  this  ancient  custom  that  it  gave  a 
spirit  to  the  children,  andexcited  them  to  seek  by  diligent  study 
to  qualify  themsclvesfor  the  real  mitre ;  and  that  was,  perhaps, 

for  the  number  of  fUbes  taken  by  St.  Peter  in  the  miraouloos  draught.  Fuller,  hi 
his  '*  Church  Histoty,"  when  recording  the  death  of  Colet,  says  he  **  founded  the 
tree  school  of  St.  Panhs ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  left  belter  laws  for  the 
goremment  or  lands  for  maintenance  thereof.  A  free  school,  indeed,  to  all  nai  ivea 
or  foreigners  of  what  country  soerer  here  to  have  their  education  (none  being 
excluded  by  their  nativity,  which  exclude  not  themselves  by  their  unworthinees) 
to  the  number  of  ore  hundred  fifty  and  three  fso  many  fishes  as  were  caught  in 
the  net  by  the  Apostles.    John  xxi.  11),"  &c. 

(1)  It  would  seem  as  if  there  were  some  reminiscence  of  this  in  the  **  Ingoldsby 
Legends  t'« 

*«And  plenty  of  lights 
Shall  there  be  o*nights ; 
Kone  of  yonr  rarcally  dips,  but  sound 
Best  superfine  wax-wicks,  four  to  the  pound.** 
For  Charlea  Barfaam  was  himself  a  Pauline,  as  he  mentiona  incidentally  in 
**The  Bagman^  Dogr  when  speaking  of 

"  Lucretius, 
A  writer  who  gave  me  no  trifling  vexation, 
When  a  youngster  at  school  at  Colet^s  foundatk».** 
(3)  Of  this  remarkable  festival  Strype  gives  the  following  account:— "Because 
the  way  of  celebrating  St.  Nicholas'  Day  is  so  odd  and  strange,  let  me  add  here  a 
word  or  two  explanatory  of  it    The  memory  of  this  saint  and  Biahi^  NiclK^as 
was  thus  solemnised  by  a  child  the  better  to  remember  the  holy  man  even  when 
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the  ground  on  wLioh  it  -was  deemed  worthy  to  occupy  so 
conspicuous  a  place  in  the  Statutes  of  St.  Paul's  School. 
But  in  all  religious  rites  and  oustoms  there  is  a  deep  symbol- 
ism ;  and  ne^ect  of  the  custom  or  the  rite  often  leads  to 
the  forgetfidness  of  the  symbol.  Oolet  yearned  instinctively, 
})erhaps  unconsciously,  after  what  Ck)leridge  calls  '*the  fear 
humanities  of  old  religion,"  and  **  the  old  instinct  brought 
back  the  old  names.*'  He  might  eyen  yiew  the  observance  as 
more  a  recreation  than  a  bondage  ;  and' the  duldren  would 
almost  certainly  have  the  same  feelings. 

"With  respect  to  the  course  of  study  proposed  by  the  Founder 
for  Ids  new  School,  he  himself  tells  us  that  he  would  have 
them  '*  taught  always  in  good  literature,  both  Latin  and 
Qreek,  and  good  authors,  such  as  have  the  very  Eoman 
eloquence  joined  with  wisdom,  especially  Christian  authors, 
that  wrote  their  wisdom  with  clean  and  chaste  Latin." 
Above  all  things  he  would  have  the  children  '*  learn  the 
Catechism  in  English,"  and  after  that  the  Accidence  which 
he  himself  composed,  '*  or  some  other,  if  any  be  better  to 
the  purpose  to  induce  children  more  speedily  to  Latin 
speech."  These  were  all  the  formal  stipulations ;  but  Dean 
Oolet  was  too  wise  and  too  far-seeing  to  assume  that  they  or 
any  regulations  he  might  propound  would  suffice  for  all  time 
to  come.  He  prefaces  them,  therefore,  with  the  following 
observation: — *'As  touching  in  this  school  what  shall  be 
taught  of  the  masters  and  learned  of  the  scholars,  it  passeth 
my  wit  to  devise  and  determine  in  particular,  but  in  general, 
to  speak  and  somewhat  to  say  my  mind," — and  so  on. 

All  institutions  ^oxdd  combine  stability  with  elasticity  of 
development.    If  they  have  not  stability,  they  are  the  mere 

he  wdB  a  child,  ud  his  cliildlike  rirtiies  when  he  became  a  mao.  The  Popish 
festival  tellB  us  that  while  he  lay  in  his  cradle  he  fasted  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
sncking  but  once  a  day  on  those  days ;  and  his  meekness  and  simplicity,  the  pro- 
per virtues  of  children,  he  maintained  from  his  childhood  as  long  as  he  lived ;  and 
therefore,  says  the  festival,  children  do  him  worship  before  all  other  saints.  1  he 
boy*biBhop  was  eonunonly  one  of  the  choristers,  and  chosen  by  the  nAi,  Frraa 
St.  Nichohis*  Day  to  Innoeents*  Day  at  night,  this  boy  bore  the  name  of  a  bishop, 
and  the  state  and  habit,  too,  wearing  the  mitre  and  the  pastoral  staff,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Pontifical  attire ;  mty,  and  reading  the  holy  offices."  For  more  partioolars 
of  this  exhibition,  see  Brands  ** Popular  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,*  and 
Gregorie's  Worlu,  1684, 4to  (**  Episcopus  Puerorum  in  Dio  Innooentium"),  p.  113. 
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creations  of  caprice,  and  must  speedily  fall  into  rain.  If  they 
have  not  elasticity,  they  become  simple  obstructions.  It  is 
not  stability  which  most  English  institutions  want,  but 
elasticity.  They  seem  so  much  built  for  all  time  that  they 
cannot  readily  adapt  themselves  to  any  particuleir  time.  In 
England,  the  nation  advances,  while  the  institutions  stand 
still.  The  result  is,  that  when  the  institutions  are  compelled 
to  move,  the  wrench  is  so  violent  as  to  destroy  them. 

Dean  Colet  had  a  salutary  dread  of  this  danger,  and  the 
responsibility  of  modifying  and  extending  his  scheme  as  cir- 
cumstances might  require  or  experience  might  dictate  he 
left,  with  a  rare  abstinence,  to  the  body  of  Governors  en- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  canning  it  into  effect.  They  con- 
sisted of  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Assistants  of  the  Company 
of  Mercers,  a  fellowship  of  which'  his  fietther  had  been  a 
distinguished  member.  To  them  was  confided  the  honourable 
office  of  superintending  the  funds,  directing  the  expenditure, 
appointing  the  masters,  and  the  general  regulation  of  the 
establishment.  <'It  may  seem  false  Latin,"  as  Fuller 
observes,  that  Colet,  being  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  his  school 
dedicated  to  St.  Paul,^  and  distant  but  the  breadth  of  the 
street  from  St.  Paul's  Church,  he  should  not  have  entrusted 
his  Eoimdation  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul's.  But  in  this  act,  as  in  every  step  taken  by  him  to 
establish  and  perpetuate  his  noble  benefEiction,  this"  good  and 
great  man  appears  to  have  been  guided  by  uncommon  pru- 
dence, foresight,  and  knowledge  of  mankind. 

'*Over  the  rents  and  the  entire  administration  of  his 
School,"  Erasmus  says,  ''he  appointed  as  trustees,  not  the 
clergy,  not  a  Bishop,  not  a  Chapter  as  it  is  called,  not 
dignitaries,  but  married  citizens  of  established  reputa- 
tion.^ To  one  who  asked  the  reason  of  this  he  said,  that 
although  there  is  no  certain  dependence  on  anything  human, 
Ae  had  found  less  corruption  in  this  kind  of  men  than  any 
other."  The  fellowship  thus  highly  spoken  of  has  more  to 
answer  for  than  any  ordinary  board  of  school  governors,  since 
the  Founder  has  endowed  them  with  liberty  to  declare  the 
sense  of  his  statutes  in  general,  as  well  as,  from  time  to  time, 

(1 )  This  is  not  quite  accurate.    It  was  dedicated  to  the  child  Jesus. 
Qi)  *'  Gives  aliquot  conjugatoe.* 
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to  alter  and  coirect,  add  and  diminisli,  as  sHcmld  afterwards 
be  thought  fayourable  to  a  better  goyemment  of  the 
School. 

As  soon  as  the  School  was  founded,  Dr.  Oolet  himself  drew 
up  a  class-book  for  the  use  of  ^the  Sdiolars.  It  consisted  of 
some  Eudiments  of  Qrammar,  with  an  abridgment  of  the 
principles  of  religion.  This  little  manual,  known  as  *  *  Paul*s 
Accidence,"  was  afterwards  supplemented  by  another  tract  by 
Oolet,  on  the  construction  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech ;  and, 
further  additions  being  made  by  Erasmus  and  Lily,  the 
general  work  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  origin  of  all  the 
Latin  grammars  that  have  since  been  used  in  the  schools 
of  this  country.  So  highly  were  Colet's  Eudiments  esteemed 
at  the  time,  that  Cardinal  Wolsey  prescribed  them  for  adop- 
tion in  the  school  which  he  foimded  in  his  native  town,v 
Ipswich.  Xt  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  too,  that  Camden, 
who  was  a  Paul's  Scholar,  composed  the  Greek  Grammar 
formerly  in  general  use  throughout  England.  To  Colet'sl 
Foundation,  Qien,  we  owe  the  two  most  important  works  on( 
which  the  elementary  business  of  education  depends.  * 

The  original  Statutes  of  St.  Paul's  School  enjoined  that 
the  High  Master  should  be  chosen  by  the  Warden  and  Assist- 
ants of  "The  Mercery;"  that  he  should  be  honest,  virtuous, 
and  *'  learned  in  good  and  cleane  Laten  literature,  and  also 
Greeke,  if  such  may  be  gotten."  A  wedded  man,  &c. 
Otherwise,  he  might  be  a  single  man,  or  priest  without 
benefice.  The  Sur-Master  was  also  to  be  virtuous  and 
lettered,  but  in  his  case  the  quality  of  being  married  was  less 
pointedly  conditioned.  The  office  of  High  Master  was,  in 
the  event  of  vacancy,  to  be  succeeded  to  by  the  Sur-Master, 
provided  he  was  "  in  literature  and  in  honest  life  according." 

The  first  High  Master  of  St.  Paul's  School  was  WilLam 
Lily,  one  of  the  most  famous  scholars  of  his  own  or  of  any 
other  age.  He  was  a  year  younger  than  Erasmus,  as  Eras- 
mus was  a  year  younger  than  Colet.  After  taking  his  degree 
at  Oxford,  Lily  is  related  to  have  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem.  He  subsequently  took  up  his  abode  on  the  Island 
of  Rhodes,  which  had  become  a  Patmos  for  the  learned  after 
the  capture  of  Constantinople,  It  was  here  that  during  a 
sojourn  of  five  years,  Lily  acquired  a  fEuniliarity  with  the 
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antiquities,  the  social  organization,  and  the  literature  of 
Greece.  From  Rhodes  he  went  to  Borne,  where  he  seems  first 
to  have  met  with  Colet,  and  where  the  lessons  of  Sulpitius 
and  of  Pomponius  Sabinus  facilitated  to  him  the  study  of 
languages.  In  1509  he  returned  to  his  native  land — not 
having  yet  produced  anything,  but  with  the  reputation  of  a 
I  philologiBt  of  the  highest  merit.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
j  first  English  scholar  who  publicly  taught  Greek  in  this 
'  country,  and  before  Colet  made  choice  of  him  for  his  Founda- 
'  tion,  had  kept  a  private  school  of  his  own  in  London.  His 
chief  recommendation  for  the  distinguished  office  was  the 
testimony  of  Erasmus  to  his  profound  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.  He  was  highly  valued  by  the 
learned  of  his  tune.  He  published  several  miscellaneous 
pieces ;  among  which  was  a  collection  of  epigrams,  translated 
from  the  Greek,  the  joint  work  of  himself  and  Sir  Thomas 
More ;  but  the  Latin  Gh^mmar  which  passes  by  his  name  is 
his  only  production  of  great  repute,  and  to  the  authorship  of 
that,  as  already  explained,  he  could  only  make  a  partial 
claim.^ 

It  was  fitting  that,  with  the  admirable  capacity  of  tuition 
for  which  Erasmus  has  so  highly  commended  Lily,  the  latter 
should  have  had  the  glory  of  initiating  into  the  study  of 
antiquity  the  most  illustrious  men  of  his  epoch.  This  emi- 
nent teacher  and  grammarian  died  of  the  plague  in  the 
year  1522,  leaving  two  sons,  George  and  Peter,  both  of 
whom  rose  to  considerable  distinction  as  scholars  and  as 
ecclesiastics. 

In  the  Beport  of  Her  Majesty*s  Commissioners,^  it  is  stated 
that  *'  the  *Schola  Liliana'  appears,  in  the  time  of  Erasmus, 
to  have  been  the  scene  of  much  unnecessary  severity ;  "^  and 

(1)  *'F<Nnnerly  there  wore  in  England  almost  as  maaygramman  as  ach3<d- 
mastere,  children  being  confounded,  not  only  with  the  variety  bat  (sometimee) 
contrariety  thereof— rules  being  true  ii>  the  one  which  were  false  in  the  other. 
Yea,  which  was  the  worst,  a  boy  when  removed  to  a  new  school  lost  all  he  had 
learned  before :  whereupon  King  Henry  endeavoured  a  uniformity  of  grammar 
all  over  his  dominions ;  that  so  youths,  though  changing  their  school  masten,  mi^t 
keep  their  learning.  This  was  perfonned,  and  William  Lily *s  Grammar  enjoined 
universally  to  be  used.**— Fullbb. 

(2)  Vol.  i.  p.  194. 

(3)  In  his  dennnoiatlon  of  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  sohoolmasters  of  his 
time,  from  which  he  had  him*elf  niflteed  drendfullj  among  the  ignorant  and 
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the  notioii  has  been  "widely  propagated  elsewhere.  It  is 
satisfiGUitory  to  add,  that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation 
for  such  a  statement.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  imply 
that  the  '*  theologus  quidam/'  mentioned  by  Erasmus,  was 
Colet ;  and  the  story  is  so  repugnant  to  all  we  know  of  him, 
as  to  excite  our  wonder  at  the  ease  with  which  mere  assertions 
are  receiyed  and  spread. 

The  death  of  Dr.  John  Colet  is  thus  recorded  by  "Wood : — 
''  When  he  discovered  the  sweating  sickness  to  be  upon  him, 
he  retired  to  the  lodging  he  had  built  in  the  monastery  of 
the  Carthusians  at  Sheen,  near  Bichmond,  in  Surrey ;  where, 
haying  spent  the  little  remainder  of  his  days  in  deyotiou,  he 
surrendered  up  his  last  breath  to  Him  that  first  gaye  it,  on 
the  16th  of  September,  1519.  His  body  was  afterwards  carried 
to  London,  and,  by  the  care  of  his  old  decrepit  mother,  it  was 
buried  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  nigh  to  the  image 
of  St.  Wigefort." 

The  Building, — The  account  which  Erasmus  has  left  us  of 
the  original  School  is  full  of  interest.  After  describing  the 
Foundation,  and  the  School  which  he  calls  **  a  magnificent 
structure,  to  which  were  attached  two  dwelling-houses  for  the 
two  seyeral  masters,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  **he  divided  the 

bruUl  monk-preceptore  of  Bois-le-Dac,  Ermimiu  relates  an  anecdote  wluch, 
through  a  blunder  of  Dr.  Knight,  has  been  supposed,  roost  erroneously,  to  refer  to 
Dr.  Colet  and  the  two  masters  of  his  school,  **Novi  theologmn  quendain, 
et  qnidem  diuneatice,  maximi  nominis,  cojos  animo  nulla  omdeliias  satia- 
faciebat  in  dLicipalos,  quum  magistros  haberet  strenue  plag:osoa.  Id  existimabat 
unice.  et  ad  dejiciendam  ingeniorum  ferociam,  et  ad  edtnnandum  matis 
lasciviam  pertinere.  Nunguam  agitabat  convivium  apud  gregem  suunit  nisi 
quemadmodum  eomadia  exeunt  in  lettam  eataitrophent  ita  post  cilmm  sumptum 
tona  mtt  alter  protrakeretur  virgis  lacerandus;  et  interim  saviebaty  et 
in  immeritoSt  mmirum  ttf  assuescerent  plagit,  Jpte  quondam  astiti  proximutt 
^atm  a  prandio  ex  more  puerum  evocaret,  €tnnos  natwn  {ut  opinor)  decern, 
Becens  autem  a  matre  vtnerat  in  eum  gregem,  Prtefaius  est^  iUi  matrem  esse 
cum  primis  piam  foeminam^  ab  ea  sibi  puerum  studiose  eommendatum.  M<jx, 
Qt  haberet  occasionem  csdendi,  cospit,  objlcere  nescio  quid  ferocirf,  quum  niliil 
minus  pr»  se  ferret  puer,  et  innuit  iUi  cui  coUegii  priefecturam  commiserat  ut 
caederet.  Hie  protinus  dejcctum  puerum  ita  cecidil,  ut  qui  sacrilegium  com* 
misifset  Theologus  semel  atque  iterum  interpellavit,  satis  est^  satis  est.  At 
camifex  ille  fenrore  surdus  peregit  suam  carniflcinam  pene  usque  ad  pueri  s>'n- 
copem.  Mox  theologus  Tersus  ad  noe,  Mhil  eommervit^  inquit,  sed  erat 
hmniliandus;  nam  hoc  rerbo  est  usus.  Quia  onquam  ad  eum  modum  erudiWt 
manoipium  ?  imo  quis  aainum  ?  ' 
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School  into  four  chambers.  The  first,  as  you  enter,  contains 
those  who  maybe  called  the  catechumens  whom  the  Ohaplain 
teaches :  but  none  is  admitted  who  cannot  read  and  write. 
^  The  second  apartment  is  for  those  who  are  taught  by  the 
Under  Master.  The  third  is  for  the  boys  of  the  Upper  Forms, 
taught  by  the  HighMaster.  These  two  parts  of  the  School  are 
divided  by  a  curtain,  to  be  drawn  at  will.  Over  the  Head 
Master's  chair  is  an  image  of  the  Boy  Jesus,  a  beautiful  work, 
in  the  attitude  of  teaching ;  ^  whom  all  the  scholars,  going 
and  departing,  salute  with  a  hymn.  There  is  a  representa- 
tion' of  God  the  Father,  also,  saying,  Hear  ye  Him,  which 
words  were  written  at  my  suggestion.  The  last  apartment  is 
a  little  chapel  for  divine  service.  In  the  whole  School  there 
are  no  comers  or  hiding-places ;  neither  a  dining  nor  a  sleep- 
ing place.  Each  boy  has  his  own  place,  one  above  another. 
Every  class  or  form  contains  sixteen  bo3rs,  and  he  that  is  at  the 
hefiui  of  the  class  has  a  little  desk  by  way  of  pre-eminence." 

The  School  thus  described  shared  in  the  Gh'eat  Fire  of 
1666,  and  was  rebtdlt  by  the  Mercers'  Company  in  1670.  This 
second  structure  was  superseded  by  the  present  edifice,  de- 
signed and  erected  in  1824  by  G^eorge  Smifli,  Esq.,  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Mercers'  Company.  It  has  tiie  advantage  of 
two  additional  Masters'  houses  and  a  large  cloister  for  a 
play-ground  underneath  the  School. 

On  occasions  of  the  Sovereigns  of  England  or  other  royal 
or  distinguished  persons  going  in  state  through  the  City,  a 
balcony  is  erected  in  front  of  this  building,  whence  addressee 
from  die  School  are  presented  to  the  illustrious  visitors  by 
the  head  boys.  The  origin  of  this  right  or  custom  of  the 
Paulines  is  not  known,  but  it  is  of  some  antiquity.  Ad- 
dresses were  so  presented  to  Charles  V.  and  Henry  VHE.  in 
1322 ;  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  1558 ;  and  to  Queen  Victoria, 
when  the  Eoyal  Exchange  was  opened  in  1844.  Her  Ma- 
jesty, however,  preferred  to  receive  the  address  at  the  next 
lev^e,  and  this  precedent  was  followed  when  the  multitudes 
of  London  rushed  to  welcome  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Princess  Alexandra  in  1863. 

(1)  Under  this  figure  was  the  followinir  distich  written  by  Erasmus  :— 
**  Discite  me  primum«  poeri,  atque  efRngite  purls 
Moribus ;  inde  pias  addite  Utemlas.** 
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The  ancient  School-room  was  on  a  level  with  the  street;  the 
modem  one  is  built  oyer  the  cloister.  It  is  a  finely-propor- 
tioned apartment,  and  has  several  new  class-rooms  adjoining, 
erected  upon  a  plan  devised  by  Dr.  Xynaston,  the  present 
High  Master.  At  the  north  end  of  this  noble  room,  above 
the  Master's  Chair,  is  a  bust  of  the  Founder,  by  Boubiliac. 
Over  the  entrance  to  the  room  the  appropriate  ii^'unction  is 
found,  as  at  Winchester  and  other  public  Schools — ^'Docfy 
Disce,  attt  DiscedeJ* 

The  Library, — St.  Paul's  School  has  an  excellent  library 
immediately  adjoining  the  School-room,  to  which  the  eighth 
class  have  unlimited  access  out  of  School  hours,  the  six 
seniors  occupying  places  in  it  in  School  time.  Books  in  all 
or  most  departments  of  science  are  continually  supplied  and 
allowed  to  be  taken  out  by  the  Scholars.  The  collection  in- 
cludes the  best  standard  French  writers,  and  every  fodlity 
is  afforded  for  the  cultivation  of  liteiury  and  scienti&c  read- 
ing, according  to  the  different  tastes  and  capacities  of  the 
Scholars. 

Dr.  Colet's  own  statement  of  his  intentions  with  regard  to 
the  Foundation  of  St.  Paul's  School,  and  the  ndes  which  he 
composed  for  its  management,  are  too  instructive  to  be  omitted 
in  any  history  of  this  noble  endowment. 

"THE  STATUTES  OF  SAINT  PAUL'S  SCHOOL. 

"  Prologue. 
•'John  Collett,  thb  sonnb  op  Henetb  Collett,  Dean  of 
PArLES,  desiring  nothyng  more  thanne  education  and  bringing 
nppe  of  Children  in  good  maners  and  literature,  in  the  yere  of  our 
Lords  One  Thousand  fyve  hundredth  and  twelfe,  bylded  a 
Scheie  in  the  Estende  of  Paulis  Churche,  of  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty-three  to  be  taught  fre  in  the  same.  And  ordeyned  there  a 
Maister,  and  a  Surnudster,  and  a  Chappelyn,  with  suffioiente  and 
perpetuall  Stipendes  ever  to  endure,  and  sett  Patrones  and  De- 
fenders, €U>T6mours  and  Eulers  of  that  same  Schoole,  the  most 
honest  and  futhful  Fellowshipe  of  The  Mbbcbbs  of  LoNnoN. 
And,  for  because  nothing  can  continue  longe  and  endure  in  good 
ordre  without  Lawes  and  Statutes,  I,  the  said  John,  have  expressed 
and  shewed  my  minde  what  I  wolde  shoulde  be  truly  and  diligently e 
observed  and  kepte  of  the  sayde  Maister,  and  Surmaister,  and 
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Chupelyn,  and  of  The  Mercers,  Oovemoan  of  the  Schole,  that  in 
thia  boke  may  appere  to  what  intent  I  fonnde  this  Scheie. 

«  Capitulum  Frimmn  de  Magiatro  Piimario. 

''In  the  Ghtumnar  Scole,  founded  in  the  Ohnrohe  'Sard  of 
Ponies  at  the  Estende,  in  the  yeare  of  Onr  Lorde  1518,*  by  John 
Colet,  Deane  of  the  same  Churche,  in  the  Honoor  of  Ghriste  Jeso, 
in  Pueriiia,  and  of  his  Blessed  modir  Marie.  In  that  Soole  shall 
be  firste  an  Hyghe  Maister.  This  Hyghe  Maister,  in  doctrine, 
learnynge,  and  teachinge,  shall  directe  all  the  Soole.  This  Maister 
shall  be  chosen  by  The  Wardens  and  Assistance  of  The  Mercery :' 
A  man  hoole  in  body,  honest,  and  yertnons,  and  lemed  in  good 
and  cleane  Laten  literature,  and  also  in  Greke,  yf  such  may  be 
gotten ;  a  Wedded  man,  a  Single  man,  or  a  Preste  that  hath  no 
benefice  with  cure,  nor  benefice  that  may  lett  the  due  besinesse  in 
the  Scole. 

«  The  Mercers  shall  assemble  togither  in  the  Soole-house,  with 
such  advise  and  counsell  of  well  literatur  and  learned  men  as  they 
can  gett ;  they  shall  chose  this  Maister,  and  g^ye  nnto  him  his 
charge,  saying  unto  him  on  this  wyse : — 

'*  *  Sir,  we  haye  chosen  you  to  be  Maister  and  Teacher  of  this 
Scole,  to  teache  the  children  of  the  same  not  all  only  good  litera- 
\  tnre,  but  allso  good  manors,  certifieing  you  that  this  is  no  rome  of 
Continuance  and  Perpetuite,  but  upon  your  dewtie  in  the  Scole. 
And,  every  yere  at  Candlema$te,  when  The  Mercers  be  assembled 
in  the  Scole-honse,  ye  shall  submit  you  to  our  examination,  and 
founde  doinge  your  duetie  according,  ye  shall  continue ;  other- 
wise reasonable  warned,  ye  shall  contente  you  to  departe ;  and  you 
of  your  partie,  not  warned  of  us,  but  of  your  mynde,  in  any  season 
willing  to  departe,  ye  shall  give  us  warning  Twelve  monthes  before, 
without  we  can  be  shortlyer  well  provided  of  another. 

«<A1bo,  being  Maister,  ye  shall  not  absente  you,  but  upon 
license  of  the  Surveyors  for  the  tyme  being. 

"  *  Also,  yf  any  controversy  and  stryfe  shall  be  betwixt  you  and 
the  Surmaister,  or  the  Chapelyne  of  the  Scole,  ye  shall  stande  at 
the  direction  of  the  Surveyors  being  for  that  yere.' 

"  And,  yf  the  chosen  Maister  will  promise  this,  thenne  admytt 
him  and  name  him  to  it,  and  stall  him  in  his  Seat  in  the  Scole,  and 
shew  him  his  Lodginge,  that  is  to  saye,  aH  the  Sellers  bynethe,  and 
the  Halle,  the  Eytchin,  and  Bntterye,  and  over  that  the  hool 
Storye,  and  Chambers,  and  in  the  house  roofe  the  litell  middel 

(1)  "  1518"  in  two  MS.  copies  in  the  British  Mnsenm,  bnt  printed  1512  in  the 
Beport  of  the  Commisaioners  from  a  copy  furnished  \>j  the  Mercera. 
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chamber,  and  the  Galaiye  on  the  South  side.  As  touching  all  the 
stoiye  of  Chambers  nexte  nndemeth  the  Ghdary,  he  shall  nothing 
meddell  withall :  and  they  shall  geve  hym  the  ymplements  of  his 
house  by  Indenture. 

"  All  these  Lodgings  he  shall  have  fre  without  any  i>ayment, 
and  in  this  Lodging  he  shall  dwell  and  kepe  householde  to  his 
power. 

**  His  wagis  shall  be  a  mark  a  weke,  and  a  Lynery  gowne  of  four 
nobles  delivered  in  doth. 

"  His  absence  shall  be  but  onys  in  the  yere,  and  not  above 
thirty  dayes,  which  he  shall  take  oot^netim  or  divisim.  Yf  the 
Maister  be  syke  of  sykeness  incurable,  or  fiill  into  such  age  that  he 
may  not  conveniently  teache,  and  hath  bene  a  man  that  longe  and 
laudably  hath  taught  in  the  Scole,  thanne  let  another  be  chosen, 
and  by  the  discrete  charitie  of  The  Mercery  let  there  be  assigned 
to  the  olde  Maister  a  reasonable  levinge  of  Ten  Pounds  or  other- 
wiBe  as  it  shall  seme  convenyent,  so  that  the  olde  Maister  after  his 
longe  labor  in  no  wise  be  lefte  destitute.  Yf  the  Maister  be  syke 
of  sikeness  curable,  yet  neverthelesse  I  will  he  shall  have  his 
wages,  and  in  suche  sikeness  yf  he  may  not  teache,  let  hym  reward 
the  Under  Maister  for  his  more  labor  somewhat  according.  Yf 
the  Under  Maister  be  in  literature  and  in  honest  lyfe  accordynge, 
then  the  Hygh  Maister's  rome  vacante,  let  him  be  chosen  before 
another. 

"The  Hyghe  Maister  shall  have  the  tenement  of  Stebenhithy  now 
in  the  handes  of  Crystofer  Myddelton,  to  resorte  unto,  whiche  tene- 
ment The  Mercers  shall  mayntein  and  repayre. 

**  The  Surmaister. 

**  There  shall  be  also  a  Surmaister,  some  manne  vertuouse  in 
livinge,  and  well  lettered,  that  shall  teache  imder  the  Maister,  as 
the  Hygh  Maister  shall  appoynt  hym,  some  single  man  or  wedded, 
or  a  Preste  that  hath  no  benefice  with  cure,  nor  service  that  may 
let  his  due  diligence  in  the  Scole. 

**  This  Surmaister  the  Hygh  Maister  shall  chose  as  often  as  the 
rome  shall  be  voyde,  a  man  hoole  in  body,  and  when  the  High 
Maister  hath  appointed  him  upon  one,  he  shall  call  to  the  Scole  the 
Surveyors  of  this  Scole,  and  before  them  he  shall  say  to  the  Sur- 
maister on  this  wise : — 

***Sir,  before  these  my  Maisters  here,  the  Surveyors  of  this 
Soole,  I  shew  unto  yon  that  I  have  chosen  yon  to  be  Under  Maister 
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of  this  Scold,  and  to  teache  alway  from  tyme  to  tyme,  as  I  shall 
appoynte  you,  and  supply  my  rome  in  my  absence  when  it  shall  be 
granted  me  by  my  Maisters,  The  Mercers,  Wardens,  and  Surveyors. 
And  for  such  more  labor  in  my  absence,  I  shall  somewhat  se  to 
you  as  my  Maisters  here  shall  thinkebest.'  Thanne  the  Surveyors 
shall  exorte  the  Surmaister  diligently  to  do  his  dewtie,  and  shall 
say  unto  him  on  this  wyse : — *  Your  rome  is  no  perpetuitie,  but 
according  to  your  labor  and  diligence  ye  shall  continue,  otherwise 
foimd  not  according,  and  reasonable  warned  of  us,  ye  shall  departe. 
Tf  it  shall  be  so  that  at  any  tyme  ye  will  departe  of  your  owne 
mynde,  ye  shall  give  us  half  a  year's  waminge. 

"  *  Yf  any  controversy  be  betwixt  you  and  the  Hyghe  Maister,  ye 
shall  stande  at  our  direccion  in  every  thinge.' 

"  Yf  he  will  promise  this,  thenne  let  The  Mercers  approve  the 
election  of  the  Surmaister,  and  assigne  him  his  lodgings  in  TAe  Old 
Chaunge, 

**  His  wagis  shall  be  6«.  Sd.  a  weke,  and  a  Lyuery  gowne  of  four 
nobles  delivered  in  clothe ;  he  shall  go  to  comyns  with  the  Hyghe 
Maister,  if  he  may  conveniently. 

"  He  shall  be  absent  in  all  the  yere  not  above  thirty  dayes,  and 
yet  than  for  cause  reasonable,  and  with  license  had  of  the  Highe 
Maister,  and  also  of  the  Surveyors. 

« In  sekenes  curable,  as  aches,  or  suche  sekenes  for  a  tyme,  he 
shall  be  tolerated  and  have  his  full  wagis. 

**  Yf  after  his  commynge  he  fall  sick  into  sickenes  incurable,  as 
Lepry,  or  Frenche  Poxe,  or,  after  his  longe  labor  in  the  Scole,  fall 
into  age  ympotent,  thenne  I  commit  him  to  the  charite  of  The 
Mercers,  they  of  the  coftir  of  the  Scole  to  provide  him  a  lyvinge 
as  it  may  be  possible,  praying  them  to  be  charitable  in  that 
behalf. 

"  0/  both  Maisters  at  Onys. 

"  Yf  both  maisters  be  sicke  at  onys,  thenne  let  the  Scole  ceasse 
for  that  while. 

**  Yf  there  be  suche  sicknesse  in  the  citie  contagions  that  the 
Scole  camiot  continue,  yet  neverthelesse  bothe  maisters  shall  have 
theire  wagis,  being  always  readie  for  to  teache. 

<*  Neyther  of  these  Maisters  shaU  take  Office,  or  Lectorshype  or 
Proetorskype,^  or  any  such  other  besiness,  which  shall  let  their 
diligence  and  their  necessary  labor  in  the  Scole :  Yf  they  do,  and 
(1)  PriTileged  beggan,  especially  for  hospitals. 
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warned  lawfoUy,  yf  they  will  not  cease  from  snche  besines,  than 
lett  them  be  warned  to  depctfte. 

"  Lett  the  High  Maister  se  the  Schole  to  be  kept  oleane  by  the 
poor  childe,  and  be  swepte  every  SatorcUiy^  and  also  the  leades,  and 
from  tyme  to  tyme  to  call  upon  The  Mercers  for  necessary  repara- 
tions. 

The  Chapdyn. 

^There  shall  be.alao  in  the  Schole  a  Preste,  that  dayly  as  he  can 
be  disposed,  shall  singe  masse  in  the  Chappell  of  the  Socle,  and 
pray  for  the  Children  to  prosper  in  good  life  and  in  good  literature, 
to  the  Honour  of  God  and  Our  Lord  Christ  Jesu.  At  his  masse, 
when  the  bell  in  the  Scole  shall  knyll  to  saoringe,  then  all  the 
children  in  the  Scole,  knelynge  in  their  seats,  shall,  with  lift  upp 
handes,  pray  in  the  time  of  sacringe.  After  the  sacringe,  when 
the  bell  knylleth  agayne,  they  shall  sitt  downe  agayne  to  their  bokes 
leaminge.  This  Preste,  some  good,  honest,  and  vertuouse  man, 
shall  be  chosen  from  tyme  to  tyme  by  The  Wardens  and  Assistance 
of  The  Mercery ;  he  shall  also  leame,  or,  yf  he  be  lomed,  helpe 
to  teache  in  the  Scole,  if  it  shall  seme  convenient  to  the  Highe 
Maister,  or  else  not.  He  shall  have  no  Benefice  with  Cure  nor 
.  Service,  nor  no  other  office  nor  occupation,  but  attende  allonly 
uppon  the  Scole.  He  shall  teache  the  children  the  Catechyzon 
^  and  Instruction  of  the  Articles  of  the  Faythe,  and  the  Ten  Com- 
)    mandments  in  Ingli$he. 

\      "  His  wages  shall  be  Eight  poimds  by  the  yere,  and  a  Lyuery 
gowne  of  26«.  8<2.  delivered  in  clothe. 

«  His  chamber  and  lodgings  shall  be  in  the  new  house  in  Th$ 
Old  Chayn$f  or  in  the  Maister*s  lodging,  as  shall  be  thought  beste. 

«  He  shall  not  have  his  roome  by  writioge,  or  at  scale,  but  at 
libertie  according  to  his  deserving. 

"  His  absence  may  be  once  in  the  yere  yf  node  be,  as  yt  shall 
seme  best  to  the  Surveyors  of  the  Scole  for  that  yere,  and  than 
with  license  askyd  and  obteyned  of  the  said  Surveyors. 

"  In  Sekenesse  he  shall  be  nothing  abridged  of  his  wages :  But 
let  it  be  sene  that  he  be  hoole  in  body  when  he  is  chosen.  Yf  he 
fidl  to  unthrifkiness  and  misbehaviour,  after  lefull  warning,  let  him 
be  repellid,  and  another  chosen  within  eight  dayes,  or  as  sone  after 
as  can  be. 

**  The  Children. 

f\    "  There  shall  be  teught  in  the  Scole,  Children  of  all  Natiotu  and 
I  Oontrea  indifftrmtly,  to  the  number  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
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three,  according  to  the  number  of  the  Seates  in  the  Boole.  The 
Maister  shall  admit  these  Children  as  they  be  oflirid  from  tyme  to 
tyme ;  but  first  se  that  they  canne  saye  Uie  Oatechyzon,  and  also 
that  he  can  rede  and  write  oompetently,  else  let  him  not  be  admitted 
in  no  wise. 

"  A  Childe  at  the  first  admission,  once  for  ever,  shall  paye  id, 
for  wrytinge  of  his  name ;  this  money  of  the  admissions  shall  the 
poor  Scoler  have  that  swepeth  the  Soole  and  kepeth  the  seats 
deane. 

*'In  every  Forme  one  principall  childe  shal  be  placid  in  the 
chayre.  President  of  that  forme. 

"  The  Children  shall  come  unto  the  Scole  in  the  Momynge  at 
Seven  of  the  clocke,  both  Winter  and  Somer,  and  tarye  there  untyll 
Eleven,  and  retome  againe  at  One  of  the  docke,  and  departe  at 
Five.  And  thrise  in  the  daye,  prostrate  they  shall  say  the  prayers 
with  due  tract  and  pawsing  as  they  be  conteyned  in  a  table  in  the 
Scole,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Momynge,  and  at  None,  and  at  Even- 
inge. 

"  In  the  Scole,  in  no  tyme  in  the  yere,  they  shall  use  talough 
candell  in  no  wise,  but  aUonly  waxe  candell,  at  the  costes  of  theyr 
frendes. 

"  Also  I  will  they  bring  no  meate  nor  drinke,  nor  bottel,  nor  use 
in  the  Scole  no  breakfasts,  nor  drinkings,  in  the  tyme  of  leam- 
inge  in  no  wise ;  yf  they  nede  drincke  let  them  be  provided  in 
some  other  place. 

"  I  will  they  use  no  cockfightinge,  nor  rydinge  about  of  victorye, 
nor  disputing  at  Saint  BartUimetoey  which  is  but  foolish  babling, 
and  losse  of  time.  I  will  also  that  they  shall  have  no  Remedy ee,^ 
Yf  the  Maister  granteth  any  Bemedyee,  he  shall  forfeit  40».  (otiens 
quotiensy  excepte  the  Kyng,  or  an  Archbishopp,  or  a  Bishop  present 
in  his  own  person  in  the  Scole  desire  it. 

"  All  these  Children  shall  every  Childermas^  daye  come  to  Paulis 
Churche  and  hear  the  Childe  Bishop  Sermon ;  and  after  be  at  the 
Hygh  Masse,  and  each  of  them  offer  a  penny  to  the  Childe  Bishop^ 
and  with  them  the  Maisters  and  Surveyors  of  the  Soole.* 

(1)  Play-days. 

(2)  Holy  Innocents*  day,  28th  of  December. 

(8)  The  Boy  Bishop  was  one  of  the  choristers  of  a  Cathedra),  who  was  chosen 
by  the  rest  to  ofllciate  from  St,  Mehofas*  day  to  the  erening  of  Innocents  day  in 
the  hflbit  of  a  Bishop;  and  if  he  died  in  the  interval,  was  buried  in  the  habit,  or 
represented  in  it,  as  at  Salisbury. 
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*'  Jn  general  Procesnons,  when  fhey  may  be  wamid,  tliey  shall 
go  twayne  and  twayne  together  soberlye;  and  not  singe  out, 
but  say  devoutlye  tweyne  and  tweyne  seyen  Psalmee  with  the 
L^anye. 

*<  Tf  any  Childe  after  he  is  reeeyved  and  admitted  into  the  Soole, 
go  to  any  other  Scole  to  leame  ^here  after  the  manner  of  that  Scole, 
then  I  will  that  snche  Childe  for  no  man* 8  suite  shall  be  hereafter 
received  into  our  Scole,  bnt  go  where  him  lyste,  where  his  frendes 
shall  thincke  shall  be  better  leaminge.  And  this  I  will  be 
shewed  imto  his  frendes,  or  other  that  o£fer  him  at  his  first  present- 
ing  into  the  8oole. 

•*  What  shall  he  Taught. 

/"  <<  As  tonching  in  this  Soole  what  shall  be  taught  of  the  Maisters, 
'  and  learned  of  the  Scolers,  it  passeth  my  witte  to  devyse  and 
determine  in  particular,  bnt  in  general  to  speak  and  sumewhat  to 
saye  my  mynde,  I  would  they  were  taught  always  in  good  litera- 
ture bothe  Latcn  and  Greke,  and  good  autors  such  as  have  the 
rerye  Momayne  eloquence  joyned  with  wisdom,  specially  Christen 
autors,  that  wrote  their  wisdome  with  clean  and  chaste  Laton, 
other  in  verse  or  in  prose,  for  my  intent  is  by  this  Scole  specially 
to  encrease  knowledge  and  worshippinge  of  God  and  Our  Lord 
Christ  Jesu,  and  good  Christen  life  and  manners  in  the  Children. 

'*  And  for  that  entent  I  will  the  Children  leame  first  above  all 
the  Oatechizon  in  Englishe,  and  after  the  Accident  that  I  made,  or 
some  other  yf  any  be  better  to  the  purpose,  to  induce  Children 
more  spedely  to  Laten  speeche.  And  than  Institutum  Chrisiiam 
Mominis,  which  that  learned  Erasmus  made  at  my  requeste,  and 
the  boke  called  Oopia  of  the  same  Erasmus.  And  than  other 
authors  Christian,  as  Zactaniiue,  Prudentiue,  and  Troba,  and 
Seduliue,  and  Juveneus,  and  Baptista  Mantuanus,  and  suche  other  as 
shall  be  thought  convenient  and  most  to  purpose  xmto  the  true 
Laten  speeche.  All  Barbary,  all  corruption,  aU  Laten  adulterate 
which  ignorant  blinde  foles  brought  into  this  worlde,  and  with  the 
same  hath  dystained  and  poysoned  the  old  Laten  speeche,  and 
the  Veraye  Bamayne  tonge,  whiche  in  the  tyme  of  TuUy,  and 
Salutt,  and  Viryell,  and  Terence,  was  usid,  whiche  also  Saint  e 
Jerome,  and  Sainte  Ambrose,  and  Sainte  Austen,  and  many  holy 
doctors  lemed  in  theyre  tymes.  I  saye  that  fylthiness  and  all 
ftuche  abusion  whiche  the  later  blynde  worlde  brought  in,  whiche 
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more  rather  may  be  called  Blotteratur»  then  Literature^  I  utterly 
abannyshe  and  exclude  out  of  this  Scole,  and  charge  the  Maisters 
that  they  teche  always  that  is  beete,  and  insLract  the  Children  in 
Ghreke  and  Laten,  in  redynge  nnto  them  sache  autors  that  hathe 
with  wifldome  joyned  the  pure  chaate  Eloquence."      >. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  Budiments  of  Grammar  which 
Dean  Colet  drew  up  for  the  service  of  his  School,  are  the 
Eules,  homely  but  excellent,  which  were  to  be  read  over  to 
the  parents  when  they  first  brought  their  children,  for  their 
assent  to  them,  as  the  express  terms  and  conditions  of  ex- 
pecting any  benefit  of  education  there : 

"  The  mayster  shall  reherse  these  articles  to  them  that  offer 
their  chyldren,  on  this  wyse  here  foUowyng^ : — 

**  *  If  youre  chylde  can  rede  and  wryte  Latyn  and  Englyshe 
siiffycyently,  so  that  he  be  able  to  rede  and  wryte  his  own 
lessons,  then  he  shal  be  admitted  into  the  schole  for  a  scholer. 

<* '  If  youre  chylde,  after  resonable  season  proved,  be  founde 
here  unapte  and  tmable  to  lemynge,  than  ye  warned  thereof 
shal  take  hym  awaye,  that  he  occupye  not  cure  rowme  in  vayne. 

<<  <  If  he  be  apt  to  leme,  ye  shal  be  contente  that  he  continue 
here  tyl  he  have  competent  literature. 

" '  If  he  absente  vi  dayes,  and  in  that  mean  season  ye  shew  not 
cause  reasonable  (resonable  cause  is  allonly  sekenes),  than  his 
rowme  to  be  voyde,  without  he  be  admitted  agayne,  and  pay  iiiU. 

«  <  Also  after  cause  shewed,  if  he  contenewe  to  absente  tyl  the 
weke  of  admyssion  in  the  next  quarter,  and  then  ye  shewe  not  the 
contenuance  of  his  sekenes,  then  his  rowme  to  be  voyde,  and  he 
none  of  the  soole  tyl  he  be  admytted  againe,  and  paye  iiii^.  for 
wryting  his  name. 

« <  Also  if  he  &11  thryse  into  absence,  he  shal  be  admytted  no 
more. 

'*  *  Your  chylde  shal,  on  Chyldermas  dayo,  wayte  upon  the  boy 
by  shop  at  Paulis  and  offer  there. 

« <  Also  ye  shal  fjnde  him  waxe  in  winter. 

"  '  Also  ye  shal  fynde  him  convenyent  bokes  to  his  lemynge.' 

*'  If  the  offerer  be  content  with  these  artides,  then  let  his  chylde 
be  admytted." 
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eHAPTEB  n. 

STATISTICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

I.  Foundation, — ^Although  the  ScLool,  in  the  ordinances  of 
Dean  Colet,  is  stated  to  have  been  founded  in  1512,  there 
seems  to  have  been  another  School  on  the  site  in  operation 
before  that  period.  This  was  doubtless  the  ''old  scole" 
which  Br.  Colet  purchased,  and  the  site  of  which  he  con- 
veyed to  the  Mercers*  Company.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that  153  boys  were  to  be  admitted,  for  whose  instruc- 
tion a  High  Master,  a  Sur-Master,  and  a  Chaplain  were 
provided.  Each  child  on  admission  was  to  pay  **  once  for 
ever,"  fourpence. 

n.  T?ie  Oovtming  Body, — ^The  government  of  the  school, 
of  the  estates,  and  of  everything  relating  to  them,  is  en- 
trusted by  Colet's  ordinances  to  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the 
Mercers'  Company.  They  are  annually  to  choose  of  their 
company  two  honest  and  substantial  men,  called  the  "  Sur- 
veyors of  the  School,"  who,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  fellow- 
ship, shall  take  all  the  charge  and  business  about  the  School 
for  tibat  one  year. 

The  powers  of  the  two  officers  (now  called  the  Surveyor 
Accountant  and  Surveyor  Assistant)  are  not  defined  by  Dean 
Colet,  further  than  by  the  direction  that  they  are  to  enter  the 
School  on  fixed  days,  four  times  in  the  year,  and  then  und 
there  to  pay  the  Masters  their  quarterly  stipend.  Once  in 
the  year  Uiey  are  to  give  the  Masters  *'  their  livery  in  cloth  " 
(now  represented  by  an  annual  present  of  an  academic  gown), 
and  at  the  same  time  to  render  their  account  to  the  *'  Master, 
Wardens,  and  Assistants  of  the  fellowship." 

The  governing  body  have  full  powers  of  altering,  amending, 
and  dispensing  with  the  Ordinances,  but  under  the  advice  of 
"  good  lettered  and  learned  men.^* 

These  powers  were  largely  exercised  in  1602,  when,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Solicitor-Gheneral  and  of  another  counsel,  a 
body  of  amending  ordinances  was  drawn  up  by  the  Court  of 
Assistants,  doubling  the  stipend  of  the  Masters,  and  other- 
wise accommodating  the  original  ordinances  to  the  alleged  re- 
quirements of  the  time.    In  particular  the  office  of  Chaplain 
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was  abolished,  an  **  Under  Usher"  being  appointed  in  his 
stead ;  and  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  disposition 
of  the  surplus  income,  which,  instead  of  being  placed,  ac- 
cording to  the  Founder's  old-fashioned  direction,  in  a  **  coffur 
of  iren,'^  is  henceforth  to  be  "  employed  either  in  exhibitions 
to  poor  scholars  proceeding  from  Paul's  School  to  the 
Universities,  or  else  lent  out  to  poor  yoimg  men  of  the  said 
Company  of  Mercers,  upon  good  security." 

The  same  body  haye  the  appointment  of  all  the  Masters, 
who,  unlike  those  of  other  Schools,  are  re-elected  annually, 
and  hold  their  office  from  year  to  year,  or  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  Court. 

m.  Endowmenti  and  Revenue, — ^The  various  kinds  of  pro- 
perty held  for  the  sustentation  and  support  of  St.  Paul's 
School  consist  of  houses,  lands,  rents,  consols,  and  fines 
upon  copyholds.  The  Mercers'  Company  hold  the  whole  of 
this  for  the  support  of  the  School  in  obedience  to  the  Ordi- 
nances of  Dean  Oolet,  and,  according  to  their  own  view,  are 
beneficially  interested  in  the  surplus  revenues  after  thus  ■ 
maintaining  the  School.  The  correctness  of  this  opinion 
must  be  decided  by  a  legal  tribunal,  and  the  sooner  a  decision 
is  come  to,  the  better.  Meantime,  the  Company  have  not 
appropriated  any  portion  of  the  surplus  revenues  to  their  own 
use,  but  have  managed  the  property  for  many  years  past  with 
a  view  solely  to  what  they  have  considered  the  interests  of 
the  School.^ 

The  total  amount  of  the  present  income  is  stated  to  be 
about  £12,000  per  annum,  a  sum  which  will  be  largely  in- 
creased in  a  few  years. 

Masters, — Instead  of  the  High  Master,  Sur-Master,  and 
Chaplain  of  the  original  Ordinances,  there  are  now  seven 
Masters:  four  Classical,  one  Master  for  Mathematics,  and 
two  Masters  for  French.  Their  stipends,  paid  out  of  the 
School  revenues,  are  as  foUows : — 

(1)  Beport  of  the  Commissionera,  p.  188.  The  Commissionen  tdd,  '*T1ie 
enormous  increase  in  value  is  in  itself  evidence  of  a  pure  and  dili^nt  admjnistr»> 
tion ;  nor  do  we  conceive  that  better  care  would  have  been  taken  by  any  other 
body  to  which  Dean  Colet  could  have  entrusted  it  We  entirely  agree  in  the 
remark  of  Chief  Baron  Pollock  that  his  selection  of  a  London  Company  as 
trustees  was  very  wise  and  sagacious." 
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HighMarter £000 

Bur-Master 400 

Third  Master 320 

Fourth  Muter  800 

Mathematical  Master 200 

French  Blaster 160 

Assistant  Frencli  Master 100 

The  High  Master,  in  addition  to  his  salary,  has  the 
rents  of  two  houses  at  Stepney,  a  residence  for  himself 
contiguous  to  the  School,  with  rates,  taxes,  and  repairs 
found  him,  and  a  Master's  gown  every  year.  The  other 
three  Classical  Masters  have  likewise  residences,  the  rates 
and  taxes  d  which  are  paid  for  them,  and  a  gown  eyery 
year. 

The  High  Master  has  no  power  to  modify  the  system  and 
course  of  study,  such  authority  being  vested  only  in  the 
Governors ;  but  as  regards  the  books  or  editions  of  books 
used  in  the  School,  the  choice  rests  with  him. 

Numbers  and  Admission  of  the  Scholars. — ^Every  boy  at  St. 
Paul's  School  is  a  Foundationer,  and  as  such  receives  a 
perfectly  gratuitous  education.    The  Scholars  are  not  ap- 
pointed by  examination,  but  are  nominated  by  each  member 
of  the  Court  of  Assistants  in  rotation;  and  they  are  ad- 
mitted by  the  High  Master,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sur- 
veyor Accountant.     The  qualification  for  admittance  in  most  i 
cases  is  simply  that  the  boy  can  read  and  write,  and  is  not  ' 
under  nine  years  of  age.    In  those  above  ten  years  of  age  ' 
the  High  Master  has  the  discretion  of  requiring  a  superior 
amount  of  qualification,  but  no  particular  standard  has  been 
decided  on. 

Arrangement  of  the  School  and  Course  of  Study, — ^The  Scholars " 
in  the  Classical  department  are  divided  into  eight  classes  in- 
stead of  six,  which  was  the  customary  nimiber  of  divisions 
in  the  old  Schools.  These  are  taught  by  four  Masters,  each 
taking  two  classes,  thus : — 

8th  and  7th,  the  High  Master. 

6th  and  5th,  the  Sur-Master. 

4th  and  3rd,  the  Chaplain,  or  Third  Master. 

2nd  and  1st,  the  Assistant  Master. 

In  the  Mathematical  Department  there  is  a  Mathematical 
Master,  separately  appointed,  who  takes  the  more  advanced 
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Scholars ;  fhe  others  are  instructed  by  the  Classical  Masters, 
with  the  exception  of  the  High  Master,  whose  place  is,  as  it 
were,  taken  by  the  Mathematical  teacher  during  the  after- 
noons from  two  to  four  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays.  For  the 
instruction  of  the  School  in  French,  two  Masters  are  ap- 
pointed, who  attend  during  the  afternoons  of  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  High  Master, 
who  is  always  present. 

Having  regard  to  the  prevailing  sentiments  on  the  subject 
of  Public  School  education,  it  would  be  well  for  the  govern- 
ing body  of  St.  Paul's  School  to  consider  whether  it  is  desir- 
able that  French  should  be  the  only  modern  language  taught 
there.  For  a  complete  classical  or  a  complete  theological 
training,  German  is  certainly  more  needful  than  French ; 
forasmuch  as  for  sixty  or  eighty  years  Germany  has  been 
producing  incomparable  scholars  and  incomparable  theolo- 
gians. There  are  reasons  of  another  kind  why  Italian  and 
Spanish  should  occupy  a  place  among  the  studies  of  this  in- 
stitution, and  why  some  provision  (^ould  be  made  for  in- 
struction in  music  and  drawing.  As  London  is  the  central 
point  of  the  world's  intercourse,  St.  Paul's  School  may  be 
looked  on  as  the  central  School  of  the  world.  It  should 
therefore  be  the  incessant  and  zealous  endeavour  of  its  guar- 
dians to  adopt  all  improvements  which  embody  the  age's 
best  and  highest  aspirations. 

PromotionSt  Exhibitions^  Frizes. — As  at  some  other  Public 
Schools,  class  promotion  at  St.  Paul's  School  depends  upon 
classical  attainments  alone.  It  is  not  affected  by  seniority, 
or  by  proficiency  in  any  other  branch  of  study. 

In  respect  of  exhibitions  and  prizes,  no  School  in  propor- 
tion to  its  uTimbers  is  more  amply  endowed  than  Dean 
Colot's  Foundation.  Of  exhibitions  annually  disposable  there 
are — 

1.  One  of  £120,  tenable  at  any  Ck>Ilege  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

2.  One  of  £100,  1  founded  by  Viocount  Campden,  tenable  at  Trinity  College, 
8.  One  of  £80,    j     Cambridge. 

4.  One  of  £30,  tenable  for  seven  years  at  CoTi;m8  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
6.  One  or  more  of  £50,  tenable  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

These  are  awarded  strictly  in  conformity  with  the  results 
of  the  Apposition  "Examination,  in  which  the  Mathema- 
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Heal  marks  count  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  to  the  Olass- 
ical. 

There  are  also  four  small  exhibitions  of  £10  a  year  each  in 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge ;  and  five,  of  £13  a  year 
at  Trinity,  and  two  of  £10  a  year  for  the  sons  of  clergymen 
at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 

The  prizes  annually  awarded  in  the  School  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Afl»r  the  Apposition,  to  the  head  boys  of  all  the  classes  in 
the  several  departments — (Classical,  Mathematical,  French, 
and  Arithmetic. 

At  the  Apposition,  composition  prizes  are  presented,  viz. 

Oorernon'  Prizee — For  Greek  Iambics,  Latin  Hexameters. 
SleatJi  Prize— For  a  Latin  Essay. 

Tmro  Prize  (books  and  a  gold  medal)— For  an  English  Esspy. 
liilton  Prize— For  an  English  Poem  on  a  sacred  subject. 

At  the  winter  speeches  there  is  a  prize  also  for  Latin 
Jyrics. 

The  whole  School  is  examined  every  year  in  the  several 
departments  by  examiners  specially  appointed,  and  election 
to  the  exhibitions  depends  mainly  on  the  results  of  this  ex- 
amination. 

At  all  times  the  pupils  of  Dean  Colet's  Foundation  have 
borne  off  their  full  share  of  University  distinctions,  especially 
prior  to  1838,  when  the  teaching  was  exclusively  classical. 
Since  that  date  the  honours  have  diminished  somewhat  in 
quantity,  but  they  have  increased  vastiy  in  quality — ^the 
natural  efTect  of  a  more  extended  programme  of  instruction. 
In  the  period  between  1814  and  1838,  nearly  sixty  of  the  first 
prizes  at  one  or  other  Universities  were  gained  by  Paulines ; 
while  subsequently  the  number  won  by  them  has  been  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

Hour$  of  ScJiool :  Becreations, — ^In  the  original  ordinances, 
the  School  hours  were  fixed  at  from  7  a.m.  to  11  a,u.  and 
from  1  P.ic.  to  5  p.m.  The  hours  are  now  limited  to  six,  viz. 
from  9  A.M.  to  1  p.m.,  and  from  2  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour's  break  is  permitted  to  the  different  classes  during 
morning  School. 

The  interval  of  an  hour  between  morning  and  afternoon 
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Sohool  is  partly  employed  in  Itmcheon  or  dinner;  for  wliich, 
after  the  observations  of  the  Public  Schools  Commissioners 
on  this  point,  the  Company  of  Mercers  will  no  doubt  make 
some  suitable  provision.  This  may  be  done  without  any  cost 
to  the  goyeming  body,  and  it  would  add  very  much  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  Scholars. 

The  opportunity  of  athletic  exercises  is  extremely  limited. 
The  play-place  is  a  cloister,  paved  with  flag-stones,  imder 
the  School-room,  67  feet  in  length  by  34  in  breadth.  But  the 
School  being  wholly  a  day-school,' the  want  of  better  accommo- 
dation is  not  so  much  felt.  On  the  half-holidays  the  boys 
play  cricket  on  a  part  of  Kennington  Oval,  which  the  Gover- 
nors have  engaged  for  them. 

DUcipline:  Punishment, — ^The  monitorial  system  of  St. 
Paul's  is  adapted  chiefly  to  the  end  of  preserving  order  and 
quiet  in  the  School-room.  The  whole  of  the  8th  class  are 
monitors ;  but  they  have  no  power  of  fagging,  or  of  inflicting 
puniRhment,  except  by  placing  a  boy  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  that  is  imderstood  more  as  a  mark  to  catch  the 
master's  eye  than  as  a  punishment.  The  infliction  of  corporal 
or  other  pimishment  rests  with  the  Masters.  The  corporal 
pimishment  consists,  at  the  most,  of  six  blows  with  a  cane 
upon  the  hand;  and  the  impositions  are  said  not  to  exceed  50 
or  100  lines.^ 

Holidays, — For  about  40  weeks  in  the  year,  boys  attend 
School.  The  chief  vacations  are  six  weeks  in  the  middle  of 
the  year ;  four  weeks  at  Christmas ;  and  a  week  at  Whitsun- 
tide.   There  are  also  whole  holidays  on : — 


Shrore  Tuesday, 
Ash  Wednesday, 
Qaeen*«  Birthday, 
Coronation  Day, 


Foundei^  Day, 
Fifth  of  November, 
Lord  Mayors  Day, 
Prince  of  Wolea^i  Birthday ; 


and  half-holidays,  while  the  boys  are  at  school,  on  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 

Religious  Observances  and  Instruction, — ^The  religious  observ- 
ances prescribed  by  the  Founder  seem  to  have  been  neither 

(1)  The  Public  Schools  Commisdoneri  apeak  very  inx>peily  in  terma  of  hi^ 
commendation  of  the  comparative  mildness  of  discipline  in  St.  Faul^  School, 
which  stands,  they  observe,  **  in  favourable  contzast  with  that  of  s(uue  other 
Schools  that  have  come  under  our  notice.' 
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nnineTOUB  nor  LtirdenBome.  1.  The  boys  were  ordered,  we 
have  seen,  on  entering  to  salnte  the  image  of  the  Child  Jesus. 
2.  At  the  time  of  **  sacring  "  (elevation  of  the  Host)  in  liie 
adjoining  chapel,  every  child  was  to  remain  kneeling  upon 
his  seat;  and  3.  Thrice  in  the  day,  prostrate,  they  were  to 
say  the  prayers  as  they  are  contained  in  a  table  in  the  SchooL 
At  present,  according  to  the  High  Master,  Latin  prayers, 
which  were  written  by  Erasmus  for  the  School,  are  read  by 
the  Captain  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  Schocd 
time. 


CHAPTEE  m. 

BIOGBAPHIOAL. 


Eig\  Masters  of  St,  PauTs  School  from  the  Date  of  its 
EatablishmenL 


1612.  William  Lily. 
1623.  John  RitwyM. 
1532.  BichardJones. 

1549.  Thomas  Freeman. 

1550.  John  Cooke. 
1573.  William  MaUn. 
1581.  John  Haniaon. 
1590.  Bichard  Muloaster. 
1608.  Alexander  GilL 
1635.  Dr.  Alexander  Gill. 
IQiJd,  John  Langley. 


1657.  Samael  CromehoUne. 
1672.  lliomaa  Gale. 
1697.  John  Poetlethwayt. 
1713.  Philip  Aacough. 
1721.  Ben jamin  Morland. 
1733.  Timothy  Grampe. 
1737.  George  Charles. 
1748.  George  Thicknesse. 
1769.  Bichard  Boberts. 
1814.  John  Sleath. 
1838.  Herbert  Kynaaton. 


Pew  Public  Schools  can  claim  to  have  educated  more  men 
who  figure  prominently  in  English  history  than  the  founda- 
tion of  John  Colet. 

Sib  Antony  Denny,  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  and 
Privy  Councillor  to  Henry  VIIL,  was  one  of  Lily's  earliest 
pupils,  as  were  TH03fAS  Lxtpset,  the  friend  of  Colet  and 
Erasmus;    Sm  Edward  North  J   founder  <rf  the  noble 

<1)  The.Northfl,  it  is  known,  have  had  a  literary  as  well  as  a  political  celebrity. 
Few  biographical  works,  indeed,  are  more  interesting  than  that  in  which  Roger 
North  has  presented  the  memories  of  his  brothers,  Francis  Lord  Gnildfoid, 
IC 
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fSamily  of  that  name;  Sib  William  Paget,  who  from 
being  the  son  of  a  Serjeant-at-Mace  became  Privy  Coun- 
cillor to  four  successiye  sovereigns,  and  acquired  the  title 
now  held  by  his  desoendant  the  owner  of  Beaudesert ;  and 
John  Leland,^  the  celebrated  archseologist. 

In  the  long  and  brilliant  array  of  Paulines  trained  by  the 
Masters  who  succeeded  Lily,  we  find  William  Whitakeb, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  puissant  champions  of  the 
Beformation ;  William  Oamden,^  antiquarian  and  herald ; 

Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  to  Charles  II.  and  Jaznee  XL ;  Dr.  John  North,  the  Master 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  and  Sir  Dudley  Nortli,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
merchants,  and  the  ablest  financier  of  his  day.  The  most  noteworthy  of  the  race 
in  later  times  was  Frederic  Lord  North,  Premier  from  1770  to  1782.  As  a  states- 
man he  was  nnfortonate,  but  rather  from  facility  of  disposition  than  from  defi- 
ciency of  ability  or  from  perversity  of  character.  As  a  wit,  he  was  renowned 
among  wits ;  as  a  classic  distinguished  among  scholars;  and  for  his  b<mhomie 
and  exquisite  urbanity  almost  universally  beloved. 

(1)  From  St.  Paul^,  Leland  went  first  to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  but  soon 
removed  to  Oxford.  After  quitting  Oxford  he  travelled  on  the  Continent,  and 
became  acquainted  with  Bndseus,  Faber,  and  other  learned  men.  With  a  pro- 
ficiency in  Greek  and  Latin,  this  eminent  antiquarian  combined  a  knowledge  of 
ancient  German,  Welsh,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  From  the  discursiveness 
of  his  pursuits,  and  the  diversity  of  his  acquirements,  he  admirably  represented 
that  universality  of  research  and  attainment  at  which  Cdet  aimed  when  esta- 
blishing his  school. 

In  1583  Leland  was  appointed  *'  The  King's  Antiquary,**  and  received  from 
Henry  Yin.  a  special  commission  **  to  make  search  after  England's  antiquities, 
and  peruse  the  libraries  of  all  cathedrals,  abbeys,  priories,  colleges,  and  other  places 
where  records,  writings,  and  the  secrets  of  antiquity  were  deposited.**  To  this 
task  he  devoted  many  years  of  diligent  investigation,  and  many  more  to  the 
arrangement  and  classification  of  his  remaining  stores.  Under  this  excessive 
toil  his  brain  at  length  gave  way,  and  he  died  without  recovering  the  reason  whic^ 
be  had  so  prodigally  spent  in  useful  purposes. 

(2)  This  still  more  distinguished  antiquary  greatly  resembled  Leland  in  his  pro- 
ficiency in  languages,  in  his  desire  to  study  antiquities  as  well  by  actual  observa. 
tion  as  through  books,  and  in  his  unremitting  industry.  Having  acquired 
considerable  celebrity  at  Oxford  for  his  scholarship,  he  bc^gian  his  historical  and 
antiquarian  researches  by  making  an  extensive  tour  of  England.  In  1575  he  was 
appointed  Sub-Master  of  Westminster  School,  and  for  the  following  ten  yean  could 
dedicate  only  the  vacations  to  his  favourite  pursuit  Such  were  his  ardour  nnd 
diligence,  however,  that  in  1586  he  presented  his  **  Britannia**  to  Lord  Burieigh. 
On  this  great  work,  and  on  another  whieh  he  entitled  '*Bemains  of  a  Greater 
Work  Concerning  Britain,**  published  in  1605,  Camden*s  antiquarian  reputation 
rests.  In  1592  he  became  Head  Master  <A  Westminster  School,  for  which  he 
composed  a  Greek  grammar,  afterwards  so  popular  that  it  ran  through  no  less  than 
forty  editions.  Camden,  in  1622,  founded  the  Oxford  Historical  Professorship, 
which  bears  his  name,  and  tovrards  the  end  of  the  following  year  closed  a  memor- 
able life,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 
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the  immortal  John  Miltoh;)  8ib  Charles  Soasbobough, 
the  physician  to  Charles  11.  ;  Samuel  Pepys,  the  inimitable 
diaiist;'  Bobebt  Nelson,  author  of  a  once  highly  popular 

(1)  Of  her  many  claims  npon  the  gratitude  of  England,  St  Paul's  School  urges 
none  so  augut  and  irresistible  as  that  of  having  educated  JOHir  Milton.  This 
iUnatrions  poet,  demoted  patriot,  and  accomi^ished  scholar  was  boni  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  School,  and  sleeps  his  last  sle^  atanoet  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
Cathedral.  His  great  works,  *'  performed  under  discountenance  and  in  blind- 
ness,"  follow  him,  but  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  Oovemon  of  the  Foundation, 
which  owes  so  much  to  the  lustre  of  MiIton*s  fame,  would  commemorate  his  con- 
necti(ni  with  them  by  some  monumental  tablet,  bust,  or  statue.  At  the  least,  that 
they  would  found  a  Milton  Scholarship,  or  ordain  that  the  great  poet^  birthday 
should  for  ever  be  a  school  holiday. 

(3)  Though  the  immediate  origin  of  Pepys  was  humble  enough,  he  descended 
from  a  good  old  Cambridgeshire  family,  and  was  allied  to  the  Montagues,  Earls  of 
Sandwich.  Up<m  leaving  St  Paul%  School  he  appears  as  a  Sizar  on  the  boards  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  whence  he  removed  to  Magdalen  College,  in  the  same 
University. 

The  little  that  is  known  of  him  as  an  undeigraduate  consists  but  of  a  record 
proving  that  in  early  life,  as  in  later  years,  he  was  a  b<m  vivanL  In  the  College 
Begister  bode  we  find  the  following :— "  October  21,  1658.  Memorandam,  that 
^tapjB  and  Hind  were  solemnly  admonished  by  myself  and  Mr.  Hill  for  having 
been  scandalously  over-served  with  drink  ye  night  before.  This  was  done  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  Fellowi  then  resident  in  Mr.  Hill's  chamber.  John  Wood, 
Registrar.** 

An  early  marriage  with  a  lady,  very  young,  very  beautiful,  and  very  poor, 
though  in  itself  imprudent  saved  him  probably  from  the  career  of  a  prodigal. 
Their  privations  shortly  after  marriage  were  subjects  of  grateful  reflection  in 
better  times. 

Under  the  26th  February,  1667,  this  entry  occurs  in  Pepys*  diary  >-"Lay  long 
in  bed,  talking  with  pleasure  with  my  poor  wife,  how  she  used  to  make  coal  fires, 
and  wash  my  foul  clothes  with  her  own  hand  for  me,  poor  wretch !  in  our  little 
room  at  my  Lord  Sandwich's ;  for  which  I  ought  for  ever  to  love  and  admire  her, 
and  do ;  and  persuade  myself  she  would  do  the  same  thing  again,  if  Ood  should 
reduce  us  to  it" 

Appointed  through  the  interest  of  Lord  Sandwich  to  some  trifling  post  in  the 
Navy  Oflkce,  he  rose  at  length  to  be  Secretary  to  the  Navy  Board,  a  situation  in 
which  his  acuteness  and  integrity  were  conspicuously  serviceable.  ThougB  an 
adherent  of  the  House  of  Stuart  in  manhood,  his  political  opinions  as  a  boy  tended 
mU  to  the  Bepublican  side ;  he  has  left  an  amusing  instance  of  the  i^iprehension 
this  latter  circumstance  occasioned  him;— ** Here  dined  with  us  two  or  three 
more  country  gentlemen ;  among  the  rest  Mr.  Christmas,  my  old  school-fellow, 
with  whom  I  had  much  talk.  He  did  remember  that  I  was  a  great  Soundhead 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  was  much  afraid  that  he  would  have  remembered  the 
words  that  I  said  the  day  the  king  was  beheaded  (that  mere  I  to  preach  upon  him, 
my  text  should  be,  *  The  memoiy  of  the  wicked  shall  rot ^,  bat  I  found  afterwards 
that  he  did  go  away  from  school  before  that  time." 

After  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  throvighovt  the  precarious  Protectonhip 
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book,  "A  Companion  for  the  Festivals  and  Fasts  of  tlie  Church 
of  England,'*  and  one  of  the  first  xjromoters  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts ;  Br.  Ben- 
jamin Calamy;  Dr.  Richard  Meggot  ;  Richaed  Oumbee- 

of  Biohard  Cromwell,  he  seems  to  hare  consorted  much  with  Hairingtim,  Hasel- 
rigge,  and  other  leading  Bepublicans.  When  the  Restonitkm  ooonrred  be  became, 
as,  holding  office,  was  natural,  a  coortier ;  but  were  the  eulogy  of  Cromwell  now  to 
be  written,  abounding  ma^nriala  f<»r  that  purpose  might  be  drawn  from  Pepya^ 
diary. 

A  pleasing  trait  in  the  charaoter  of  "PeipyB  is  his  attachment  to  St.  PauPs  SchooL 
On  the  9th  January,  1069,  we  find  him  **  Up  eaxiy  to  look  avet  and  correct  his 
brother  John^  speech  for  the  next  Apposition.**  On  the  7th  of  the  succeeding 
February  he  visits  the  School,  '*  where  he  that  nuide  the  speech  for  the  seTenth 
form  in  {Hraise  of  the  Founder, did  shew  a  book  vrtiich  Mr.  Crumlum  f  CromlehohneJ 
had  lately  got,  which  he  believed  to  be  of  the  Founder's  own  writing.  My  brother 
John,"  records  Pepys  affectionately,  **came  off  as  well  as  any  of  the  rest  in  the 
speeches."  He  notes  continually  his  accidental  meetings,  or  set  drinking  parties, 
with  his  old  schoolfellows,  and  having  recorded  a  visit  **in  the  Lord  Admiral's 
coach  to  Meroers'  Hall,*'  2and  January,  1661,  adds : — **  it  pieased  me  much  to  come 
in  this  eondittan  to  this  piacf^  token  1  was  once  a  petitioMrfor  my  exhibition  iH 
PauPt  SchooL'^  On  the  23d  December  in  the  same  year,  *'  Lighting  at  my  book- 
■ellei^  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  I  met  there  with  Air.  Crumlum  and  the  second 
master  of  St.  Paul^  School,  and  thence  I  took  them  to  *  The  Starr,*  and  there  we 
sat  and  talked,**  &c.  Pepys  here  promised  his  old  preceptor  to  make  a  present  to 
the  School  of  any  book  he  would  chooc^e  up  to  the  value  of  £5,  and  in  performance 
of  this  engagement,  paid  about  twelve  months  later  **  £4  lOf.  for  Steplien*ii 
« Thesaurus  Or»c«  Linguae,*  given  to  Paul^  School.*  On  the  following 
4th  February  (1662),  he  records — **  To  Paules  Schoole,  it  being  Apposition-day 
there.  I  heard  some  of  their  speeches,  and  they  were  just  as  school-boys  uned 
to  be,  of  the  seven  liberal  sdenoes,  but  I  think  not  to  good  as  ours  were  in  our 
timeJ  After  a  short  business  «all  in  the  nei^chbourhoud,  **  back  again  to  PauPs 
Schoole,  and  w«it  up  to  see  the  head  fofms  posed  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ; 
but  I  think  they  do  not  answer  in  any  so  well  as  ice  did,  only  in  geography  they 

did  pretiy  well So  down  to  the  ^School,  where  Mr.  Crumlum  did  me 

much  hononr  by  telling  many  what  a  pre:>ent  I  had  made  to  the  School,  showing 
my  Stephanus  in  four  Tolumes.  He  also  showed  us.  upon  my  desire,  an  old 
edition  of  the  granuner  of  Coletts,  where  his  epistle  to  the  children  is  very  pretty; 
and  in  rehearsing  the  Creed,  it  is  said,  •  borne  of  the  cleane  Virgin  Mary.*"  On 
the  4th  February,  1663-4,  Pepys  went  once  more  "  To  Pauls  School,  and  up  to 
hear  the  upi)er  form  examined ;  and  there  was  kept  by  very  many  of  the  Mercers, 
Clutterbucke,  Barker,  Harrington,  and  others,  and  with  great  respect  use<l|  by  them 
9il,andh(7da  noble  dinner.^  On  9th  March,  lG6o,  Pepys  was  again  •♦at  Pauls  School, 
where,"  he  add«,  '*  I  visited  Mr.  Crumlum  at  his  house,  and  Lord !  to  see  how 
ridiculous  a  conceited  pedagogue  he  is,  though  a  learned  man,  he  being  so  dog- 
matical in  all  he  do  and  says.  But  among  other  discourse  we  fell  to  the  old  dis- 
course of  Puule's  Sclioole,  and  he  did,  upon  my  declaring  my  value  of  it,  give  me 
(me  of  Lily's grammers  of  a  very  old  impression,  as  it  was  in  the  Caihulique  times% 
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LAiiD,  Bishop  of  Peterborough ;  Snt  JoHir  Tbsvor,  Master 
of  the  Bolls,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  Snt  Ed- 
MUWD  NoBTHBY,  Attomey-General ;  Rooeb  Cotes,  fibret  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy  in  the  Chair  founded  at  Cambridge 
by  Dr. Plume;  Abchibald,  Eabl  or  Fokfab;  Chakles, 
Djjkr  of  Makchestes  ;  and  John,  the  great  Dites  of 
Marlboeough.^ 

Among  the  Paulines  of  a  latter  period  we  haye  Geobgb 
HooPEB,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells;  Samxtel  Bradford, 
Bishop  of  Bochester;  John  Leno,  Bishop  of  Norwich; 
Spencer  Compton,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
Spencer  Cooper,  Chief  Justice  of  Chester ;  Halley,^  the 
great    astronomer;    the  gallant  but   unfortunate    Major 

which  I  shall  much  set  by.*  During  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  2nd~7th  September, 
1666,  oar  diariat,  **  aaw  all  the  towne  burned,  and  a  miserable  tight  of  Pauls  Church, 
with  all  the  roofs  fallen,  and  the  body  of  the  quire  faUen  into  St.  Fayths ;  Paula 
School  also,  Ludgate  and  Fleet  Street ; »  and  on  the  16th  of  the  following  May,  at 
a  parish  dinner  party  at  the  Three  Tuns  Tavern,  he  and  his  f ellow-oonvives  **  did 
talk  of  Pauls  School,  whkh  they  tell  me  must  be  taken  away ;  and  then  I  fear 
that  it  will  be  long  before  another  place,  such  as  they  say  is  promised,  is  found ; 
but  they  do  say,**  adds  Pepys,  '*that  the  honour  of  the<  OomDanT  ia  concerned 
in  the  doing  of  it,  and  that  it  is  a  thing  that  they  are  obliged  to  do, 

Pepys  sat  in  the  House  oi  Commons  for  Castle  Rising,  and  subsequently  repre- 
sented Harwioh.  Be  rote  to  wealth  and  eminence  as  Cleric  of  the  Treasurer  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Affairs  of  Tangier,  and  Surveyor-General  of  the  Vic- 
tualling Department,  and  apfean  on  all  occasions  to  have  been  a  useful  and 
energetic  public  servant. 

(1 )  The  Duke  of  Bfarlboroo^  may  not  have  been  the  greatest  statesman,  but 
assuredly  he  was  the  greatest  general  of  his  age,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
the  most  accomplished  tactician  and  strategist  that  Eng  and  has  produced.  If 
there  has  been  indiscriminating  adulation,  there  has  been  likewise  indiscriminate 
iog  abuse.  Few  will  be  inclined  to  sgree  entirely  either  with  Coxe,  or  Macaulay, 
or  A  ddison,  in  his  estimate  of  Marlborough.  It  has  been  sadd  of  him  not  unfairly, 
•*  during  a  period  of  excesaive  corruption,  he  was  not  more  cofiupt  than  others.* 
At  the  Apposition  banquet  of  1846,  Lord  John  Russell  felicitously  observed,^ 
**  But  for  St  Paul^  School,  Milton^  harp  would  have  been  mute  and  inglorious, 
and  Marlboroagh%  sword  might  have  rusted  in  the  scabbard.*  And  by  those  who 
eaa  appreciate  what  is  noble  amid  the  darimess  and  diaflgorement  of  the  ignoble, 
and  who  oaa  make  allowanee  for  human  infirmity,  the  renown  of  Marlborough 
win.  peiiiaps,  be  thovglit  to  throw  a  lustre  on  St.  Paol^  School  as  opulent,  if  not 
■o  pure,  as  the  renown  of  Milton. 

(2)  Halley  entered  St.  Panl%  Sdiool  at  ten  years  of  age.  and  for  a  brief  season 
most  have  been  onder  the  accomplished  Hellenist,  Thomaa  Oale.  But  it  was 
mathematios,  not  Greek,  which  irresistibly  attactad  him ;  and  he  himsalf  tells 
Bs  that  before  lattviag  the  School  be  had  alie«dy  nada  obserratiaas  on  the  matf- 
aetic  needle. 
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ANDEi ;'  Bishop  Fisheb,  tutor  to  the  late  Diike  of  Kent ; 
Sib  Philip  Francis  ;  Dr.  Ollxvaih:,  Bishop  of  Llandaff ; 
Sir  Chart^s  Wetherell  ;  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  the 
late  Lord  Chiep  Baron;  Lord  Chancellor  Truro; 
Prince  Lee,  Bishop  of  Manchester;  E.  W.  Eujston,  the 
comedian;  Charles  Barham,  the  author  of  "Ingoldsby 
Legends ;''  the  present  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum, 
John  Winter  Jones,  Esq. ;  and  the  distinguished  Greek 
Professor  at  Oxford,  Benjamin  Jowett. 

GOYERNMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 
CovH  of  AssUtarUs  in  1868. 


O.  Aston,  Esq. 

Lieatenant-Culonel  Palmer. 

Rev.  C.  Lane. 

Rev.  M.  Barnard. 

The  Rev.  Canon  J.  W.  Blakesley. 

J.  Shnttleworth,  Esq. 

E.  T.  Fitz-Oerald,  Esq. 

J.  W.  Watson,  Esq. 

T.  J.  Watney,  Esq. 

B.  W.  FaU,  Esq. 

J.  P.  Holmes,  Esq. 

A.  Watney,  Esq. 

J.  0.  Palmer,  Esq. 


L.  P.  Wilson,  Esq, 
James  Watney,  Esq. 
H  Wathen,  Esq. 
John  Watney,  Esq. 
W.  Barnes,  Esq. 

C.  Powell,  Esq. 
T.  Barker,  Esq. 
E.  H.  Palmer,  Esq. 
Sir  B.  Palmer,  M.P. 
W.  H.  SnttOD,  Esq. 
W.  L.  Sntton,  Esq. 
W.  H.  Harton,  Esq. 
W.  Ffarington,  Esq. 

D.  Watney,  Esq. 

Surveyor  Acoountant-~S.  W.  Watson,  Esq. 
Surwyor  Auutant—T,  J.  Watney,  Esq. 

Educational  Staff  in  1868. 

High  JUcuter—'Rw,  Herbert  Kynaston,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Panl^  late 
Student,  Tutor,  and  Philological  Lecturer  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  one 
of  the  Select  University  Preachers. 

(1)  It  seems  as  if  everything  to  complete  its  beauty  and  perfection  should  have 
some  mournful  memories  and  associations,  and  St.  Paul^  Scho(d  has  a  tragio 
shadow  thrown  over  its  bright  memories  by  the  fato  of  Andr£,  aide-de-camp  to 
the  English  general,  Clinton.  At  the  epoch  of  American  independence,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  peifldy  of  the  American  general,  Arnold,  who,  feigning,  or,  perhaps, 
really  pnipoeing  to  betray  his  country,  had  begun  recently  to  negotiate  with  the 
English.  In  the  development  of  the  affair,  Arnold  and  Andr6  entered  into  corre- 
spondence ;  and  all  their  measures  having  been  taken,  Andr6  went  to  meet 
Arnold  at  West  Point.  On  his  return,  and  when  he  thought  himself  safe  from  the 
outposts  of  the  enemy,  he  was  arrested  and  shot  as  a  spy. 
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iSur-lfafter— Ber.  J.  H.  Lopton,  M JL.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

f%ird  Jttaster—Bev,  E.  T.  Hndson,  HJL. 

AMtistant  Master— Btv,  J.  W.  Shepard*  MJk. 

Mathematical  Master— E.  A.  Hadley,  Esq.,  H.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

French  Masters, 

First  Master— M.  T.  Pagliardini.  |        Secomd  Master-IL  Sti^venard. 

EXAMINEES. 

Classics, 

Ber.  T.  H.  Steel,  MjL,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow;  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 

College,  Cambridge. 
Yen.  B.  W.  Browne,  MJL.,  Archdeacon  of   Bath,  Prebendary  of  Wells,  and 
Etaminlng  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  &o. 

Mathematies. 
W.  H.  Besant,  Esq.,  MJL,  late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge  $  Ex- 
aminer in  Mathematics  to  the  Londcm  University. 

French, 

M.  Dnpont,  Professor  of  French  at  Westminster  School ;  Examiner  for  the  Civil 
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**  HOMO  PLiOrTAT,  HOMO  IBBIOAT,  8ED  DKU8  DAT  DrOBBHSNTUX.* 

OHAPTEE  I.— mSTOEICAL. 

The  foundation  of  this  excellent  Grammar  School,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best-supported  nurseries  of  learning  of  which 
London  can  boast,  is  due  to  the  wisdom  and  munificence  of 
the  ancient  **  Company  of  the  Marchaimt  Taylors/'  a  society 
which  has,  according  to  Stow,  been  a  Guild  or  Fraternity 
from  time  immemorial,  by  the  name  of  *'  Taylors  and  Linen 
Armourers,"  and  which  had  their  Fellowship  confirmed  as 
&r  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  ;  a  Company  which  dis- 
plays, moreover,  upon  its  roll  ten  Kings  of  England,  four 
foreign  Sovereigns  and  Princes,  Dukes,  Earls,  Barons, 
Prelates,  and  distinguished  characters  in  various  walks  of 
life  innumerable. 

The  first  intention  of  the  '*  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  " 
to  found  a  Grammar  School  "for  the  better  education  and 
bringing  up  of  children  in  good  manners  and  literature  " 
was  manifested  in  the  spring  of  1561.  About  this  period  a 
leading  member  of  the  Fraternity,  Mr.  Biohard  Hills,  gene- 
rously offered  the  sum  of  £500  (equivalent  to  about  £3,000  at 
the  present  day)  towards  the  purchase  of  a  part  of  the 
"Manor  of  the  Eose,"  in  the  parish  of  St.  Laurence  Poul- 
teney.  The  "  Bose  "  was  a  spacious  mansion,  originally  built 
by  Sir  John  Pulteney,  Knight,  five  times  Loid  Mayor  of 
London,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  TTT.    Its  fortunes  had  been 
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varions.  After  passmg  through  the  hands  of  several  nobla 
fiunilies — ^the  Hollands,  De  la  Poles,  Staffords,  and  Gourte- 
nays — their  tenancies  in  too  many  instances  terminating  by 
the  tragical  process  of  attainder,  it  was  granted  to  the  £at- 
cliffe  or  Sussex  family,  who  obtained  leaye  to  part  with  it  in 
a  more  businesslike  manner.^ 

The  names  of  the  street,  Suffolk  Lane,  from  which  it  is 
entered,  and  of  the  parish,  St.  Laurence  Poultney,  or  Fount- 
ney,  in  which  it  is  situated,  still  recall  its  former  occupants. 
"Ducksfoot  Lane,"  in  the  vicinity,  was  the  Dttke's  Foot 
Lane,  or  private  pathway  from  his  garden,  which  lay  to  the 
east  of  the  mansTon,  to  the  river ;  while  the  upper  part  of 
St.  Laurence  Founteney  Hill  was,  until  the  last  few  years, 
called  **  Green  Lettuce  Lane,"  a  corruption  of  CHreen  Lattice 
Lane,  so  named  frx)m  the  lattice  gate  which  opened  into 
what  is  now  named  Cannon  Street. 

From  this  family,  the  Company  of  Merchant  Taylors','  in 
1561,  bought  a  moiety  of  the  palace.  Their  first  purchase 
comprised  '*  the  west  gate-house,  ft  long  t;ourt  or  yard,  the 
winding  stairs  at  the  south  end  of  the  said  court  on  the  east 
side  thereof  (leading  as  well  from  the  court  unto  the  leads 
over  the  chapel,  as  also  to  two  galleries  over  the  south  end  of 
the  court),  tiie  said  two  galleries,  and  part  of  the  chapel." 
This  portion  was  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  School  of 
which  we  are  about  to  give  some  account.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  remainder  of  tbe  mansion,  and  the  site  of  the 

(1)  Shakipeare  ha«  rrndflrwl  the  "Manor  of  the  Roee,"  or  " Pulteney's  Inn," 
M  it  was  sometimes  culled,  a  memorable  spot  to  sQ  time,  by  his  allosioD  to  it  hi 
King  Btwry  VI J L  In  the  flrat  act  of  that  play,  it  will  be  remembered,  Bucking- 
ham's sDrreyor  appears  before  the  Court  to  impeach  his  master,  and  teUa  the 
King— 

•*  Not  long  before  your  Bigness  sped  to  Frwice, 

The  Duke,  being  at  the  Rose,  within  the  parish 

St.  Lawrence  Poultney,  did  of  me  demand 

What  was  the  speech  among  the  Londoners 

Coocenyng  the  French  journey." 

(9)  See  HoUDBbed*B  *«C!hfoniole.*Hnder  the  year  1660:— <*  The  one-and-twentieth 
of  March  a  notable  Grammar  Schoole  was  founded  by  the  Maister,  Wardens,  and 
Assistants  of  the  Right  Worshipfull  Company  of  the  If  erchant  Tailors  of  London, 
1b  the  Parish  of  St.  Laurence  Povtneie,  in  the  same  dtie,  the  Right  Worshipfull 
EmameU  Lncar,  Robert  Rose,  William  Merike,  John  Sparke,  and  Robert  Duck- 
ington,  then  Maister  and  Wardens  of  that  Companie.* 
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garden  wHch  lay  to  the  east  of  it,  were  obtained  about 
nine  years  ago  by  the  same  opulent  corporation,  at  the  coett 
of  £20,000,  solely  with  the  purpose  of  extending  Ihe  premises 
of  the  School.  This  design  has,  indeed,  been  since  aban- 
doned, in  consequence  of  their  haying  acquired  in  the  year 
1867,  by  the  munificent  outlay  of  £90,000,  a  large  portion 
of  the  Charterhouse,  to  which  they  intend  to  remove  the 
School,  and  thus  remedy  its  great  want,  a  play-ground,  as 
soon  as  may  be.  But  as  at  least  three  years  must  elapse 
before  the  removal  can  take  place,  they  have  contented 
themselyes  for  the  present  with  forming  two  new  capital 
class-rooms,  and  thus  facilitating  the  instruction  given  as 
much  as  possible.  We  shall  say  more  on  this  point  by- 
and-by. 

In  a  few  months  after  taking  possession  of  the  original  pur- 
chase, on  the  24th  of  September,  1561,  the  institution  being 
then  completely  organised,  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Assist- 
ants, in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Company,  met  and 
agreed  upon  the  Statutes  which  had  been  framed  for  the 
regulation  of  the  School.^  By  these  Statutes  it  was  ordained 
that  the  High  Master'  should  be  *^a  man  in  body  whole, 
sober,  discrete,  honest,  vertuous,  and  learned  in  good  and 
oleane  Latine  literature,  and  also  in  Greeke,  yf  sudb  may  be 
gotten."  He  might  be  either  wedded  or  single,  or  a  priest 
that  had  no  benefice.  His  continuance  in  office  was  to  dei)end 
upon  his  frdfilment  of  its  duties,  and  he  was  not  to  resign  the 
appointment  without  giving  twelve  months'  notice.  He  was 
to  be  assisted  by  a  Chief  Usher,  and  by  two  subordinate 
Ushers,  who  were  to  be  chosen  by  him  with  the  approval  of 
the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Company.  The  number  of 
Scholars  was  limited  to  250 ;  and  these,  with  a  noble  libe- 
rality, were  ordained  to  be  **  of  all  nations  and  countries 
indifferently."  '  Once  in  every  year  the  Master,  Wardens,  and 

(1)  The  Statates  adopted  for  the  government  of  Merchant  Taylon*  School  are, 
with  a  few  triAing  exceptions,  the  same  as  thoee  drawn  np  by  Dean  Colet  for  the 
regulation  of  St.  Paul's  School  (see  p.  147) ;  it  is  unneoeaeaiy,  therefore,  to  reprint 
them. 

(2)  The  High  Master  is  also  styled  in  the  School  documents.  Chief  Master— 
Master  as  distinguished  from  the  Ushers— and  Head  Master.  The  last  of  these 
designations  is  the  one  ordinarily  used. 

(8)  In  this,  as  in  other  provisions  for  the  regulation  of  the  School,  the  Company 
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Assistants,  with  the  aid  of  snch  learned  men  as  they  could 
procure,  were  to  examine  and  try  whether  the  Master  and 
Ushers  had  done  their  duties  in  the  School,  and  at  the 
same  time  ascertain  how  the  children  had  profited  under 
them. 

The  records  of  the  Company  are  imperfect  about  the  time 
when  the  School  was  foimded,  but  the  industrious  research 
of  Dr.  Wilson,  the  author  of  The  History  of  MerchaiU 
TayloTS^  School,  has  discovered  the  names  of  twenty-four 
of  the  thirty  members  of  the  Company  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  admirable  institution.  These  memorable 
persons  were : — 


Sir  ThoniM  White,  KL,  and  Aldennan. 

Sir  TliomM  Offeley,  Kt,  and  Alderman. 

Sir  William  Haiper,  Kt^  and  Alderman. 

Mr.  Thomaa  Bowe,  Alderman. 

Bichard  WadingUm. 

Edward  Ley. 

Thomas  Aoworth. 

Emanuel  Luoar. 

William  Fleetewood. 

William  Bigeley. 

William  Merick. 

FfrandaPope. 


John  Trmven, 
William  Sulyerd. 
Thomaa  Tomlynson. 
John  Sperke. 
Bobert  Pnckyngton. 
Bichard  HiUs. 
Bichard  Whethill. 
Bobert  Boee. 
John  OUyfe. 
JohnOod. 
Thomaa  Browne. 
JerrardGore. 


The  first  Head  Master  appointed  for  the  School  was  Bichard 
Mulcaster,  M.A.  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  a  man  highly 
distinguished  alike  for  his  proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  for  his  knowledge  in  Oriental  literature.  Such  was  his 
reputation  at  this  time,  that  he  had  no  sooner  entered  on 
the  duties  of  his  office,  than  pupils  poured  in  from  all 
quarters  to  profit  by  his  instruction;  and  when  the  new 
establishment  underwent  the  first  annual  visitation  of  the 
diocesan,  Qrindall,  Bishop  of  London,  and  other  learned 

followed  the  large-hearted  example  set  them  by  Br.  Colet.  As  both  schools  were 
for  day-scholars  only,  the  dauae  in  question  most  be  understood  to  mean,  that  the 
diQdren  of  parenta  of  any  nation  resident  in  London  were  eligible  for  admission. 
By  a  subsequent  resolution  of  the  Company,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
oentwy,  the  children  of  Jews  were  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  SchooL  This 
exception  doee  not  harmonise  with  the  liberality  which  originally  opened  the 
School  to  aU  natiooa,  and  if  it  has  not  been,  we  trust  that  it  soon  will  be^ 
leadnded. 
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men,  Muloaster  was  higlily  commended  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  School. 

The  visitations  of  after  years  were  not  less  gratifying  to  the 
foimders,  the  patrons,  and  the  Head  Master^  Li  1566  an. 
event  occurred  which,  at  a  bound,  placed  Merchant  Taylors' 
School  on  a  level  with  the  first  public  sesninaries  in  the  king- 
dom. This  was  the  princ^y  benefaction  of  Sir  Thomaa 
White,  a  member  of  the  Company,  and  co-foimder  of  the^ 
School,  who  having  recently  founded  St.  John's  OoUegei 
Oxford,  now  came  forward  and  munificently  ap])ropriated 
forty-three  Fellowships  at  that  College  to  tiie  Scholars  of 
Merchant  Taylors'. 

With  such  lucrative  prizes  at  command  the  School  rapidly 
increased  in  popularity.  The  stipulated  number  of  pupils 
was  soon  complete,  and  so  eager  were  parents  to  enter  their 
children  on  a  Foundation  so  fortunate,  that  Mulcaster  was 
tempted  to  open  rooms  in  his  own  house  for  the  reception  of 
students  beyond  the  statutable  nimiber.  This  infringement 
of  the  rules,  however,  drew  down  upon  him  the  censure  of 
the  Company,  and  he  was  compelled  to  dismiss  all  super- 
numerary boys,  for  whom  vacancies  did  not  occur  by  a  given 
day.i 

(1)  In  Miss  Strickland^  **  Lives,**  and  elsewhere,  freqoent  mention  is  made  of 
plays  by  the  '* children  of  Paul's;*  bat  in  most  cases,  the  mention  of  their 
Mnsic-master,  Sebastian,  and  other  circumstances,  show  that  the  boys  of  the 
Ctithedral  School  for  Choristers  is  meant.  One  striking  theatrical  pageant, 
described  by  Fronde  (History  of  England,  vol.  L  pp.  70—73),  was  undoobtedly 
performed  by  the  Scholars  of  Dean  Colet^  School. 

In  Collier^  "  Annals  of  the  Stage  "  (1981 ),  voL  i.  pp.  205,  tqq.^  minute  details 
are  given  of  the  {days  acted  by  the  boys  of  Merchant  Taylor^  School,  under  Mul- 
caster^ superintendence.  They  performed  at  Court  at  Christmas  and  Shrovetide 
in  1573.  On  Candlemas-night,  in  1574,  they  acted  Tlmoclia  at  the  Stege  of  ThAet 
at  Hampton  Court,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  **  tediousness  of  the  play,*  a 
mask  of  ladies,  representing  the  Six  Virtues,  could  not  be  performed.  On  *'  Shrove- 
tewsdaye,  at  night,**  in  1574,  **  Munkester^  children  **  acted  two  plays,  of  which 
the  second  was  Perseus  and  Anthomeris  (a  mistake  for  Andromeda).  In  the 
GentlematCs  Magazine  for  1800,  p.  512,  we  are  told  that  on  the  11th  of  Maroh^ 
157^0.  ten  pounds  were  paid  to  *'  Bichard  Mouncaster,  for  presenting  a  pl«y 
before  her  fthe  QueenJ  on  Shrove  Sunday  last.**  Collier  adds,  that  in  1583,  is  % 
record  of  **AHistorie  of  Ariodante  and  Genaiora,  shewed  before  herMajestie 
on  Shrovetuesdaie,  at  ni^t,  enacted  by  Mr.  Mulcaster^  chUdreiL*'  The  aobjeot  of 
this  last  was  from  Arioeto. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth*s  reign,  the  increasing  power  of  the 
Brownists,  or  early  Puiitan  party  in  the  city  of  Loudon,  discountenanced  and 
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In  1571,  the  Oompany  of  Merchaiit  Taylors  became  in- 
Tolved  in  an  angry  dispute  with  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  respecting  the  non-election  of 
Scholars  to  St.  John's.  Sir  Thomas  White,  the  founder  of 
tiw  College,  ordained  that  on  St.  Bamabas's  Day  every  year, 
an  election  of  Scholars  out  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  to 
fill  the  vacant  Fellowships  at  St.  John's  College,  should  be 
made  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  St.  John's,  jointly  wiih 
the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Assistants  of  the  Company.  As 
no  notice  had  been  taken  of  the  Founder's  Ordinance  by  the 
authorities  of  the  College,  although  three  years  had  elapsed 
since  it  was  published,  the  Company  applied  to  them  peremp- 
torily on  the  24th  of  September,  1571,  to  join  in  an  election 
on  tiie  feast  of  St.  Barnabas  in  the  next  year,  and  after 
waiting  six  months  without  receiving  any  reply  to  their  ap- 
plication, determined  to  send  a  deputation  to  Sir  William 
Cordall,  Master  of  the  BoUs,  to  solicit  his  interference,  as  one 
of  the  visitors  of  the  College,  on  behalf  of  the  School.  This 
had  the  desired  effect.  An  explanation  took  place.  The 
President  and  Fellows  of  St.  John's  had,  it  appeared,  been 
deterred  from  going  to  London  by  apprehension  of  the  expense 
of  travelling,  which  the  funds  of  their  Society  were  inadequate 
to  meet.  On  hearing  this,  the  Master  of  the  BoUs  requested 
the  Company  to  defray  the  necessary  charges,  imtil  the  Col- 
lege could  afford  to  send  up  the  President  and  Fellows  at  their 
own  cost. 

The  Oompany  cheerfrdly  agreed  to  do  so ;  and  lest  one  day 
should  not  afford  sufficient  time  for  the  ceremony,  they  or- 
dered the  examination  to  take  place  on  the  day  preceding 
that  of  the  election.*  Everything  being  arranged,  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  June,  1572,  Home,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester; Nowell,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's;  Gtx)dman,  Dean  pf 
Westminster ;    Watts,  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex ;    Yoimg, 

checked  there  perfurmanceB,  too  many  of  which  took  place  upon  the  Sunday. 
"When  the  hellia  tole  to  the  Lectorer,  the  trumpettes sound  to  the  »tagea ;  whereat 
the  wicked  faction  of  Borne  lauf{heth  for  joy  while  the  godlye  weepe  for  Borrowe. 
Woe  ia  me !  the  (dayhoiiBes  are  pestered  when  churches  are  naked ;  at  the  one  it 
ia  not  powible  to  gett  %  place,  at  the  other,  vcfyde  seats  are  plenty."  A  very  few 
yean  Uter,  the  custom  of  allowing  sohoolboya  to  perlonu  in  these  iutwludes  was 
flually  put  an  end  to. 
(1)  Wilsou%  ^Ilis.ory  of  Meichont  Tayion*  School.** 
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Bector  of  St.  Magnus' ;  Bobinson,  President,  and  Bnssell 
and  Case,  Senior  Fellows,  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford;  the 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Assistants  of  the  Company,  with  many 
visitors,  assembled  at  the  School.  The  proceedings  of  the 
day  began  by  a  brief  speech,  and  the  delivery  of  some  copies 
of  complimentary  verses  to  the  assembled  company.  This  was 
followed  by  an  eloquent  oration  addressed  by  one  of  the  boys 
more  particularly  to  his  lordship  and  the  other  examiners, 
which  was  replied  to  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  The  boys 
then  ofiPered  their  thanks  *'  to  the  Founders  for  their  charges, 
and  to  the  learned  men  for  their  paynes,"  and  presented  them 
with  **  aboutte  a  quere  of  paper  in  written  verses." 

The  whole  assembly  then  went  to  the  Chapel,  and  having 
been  seated  in  due  form,  the  head  Scholars  of  the  School  were 
presented  for  examination.  The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  oom- 
menced  the  scrutiny  by  directing  the  lowest  of  the  form  to 
declare  the  sense  and  construction  of  a  particular  ode  in 
Horace,  *'  which,  from  one  to  another,  he  prosecuted  throughe 
the  whole  nomber  until  the  captayn,  requiringe  diversytie  of 
phrases  and  varietie  of  wordes,and  fynally  obmyttinge 
nothinge  which  might  seme  neadfall  for  the  tryall  of  their 
leminge  in  the  Latyn  tongue."  The  Archdeacon  of  Middle- 
sex then  examined  the  same  boys  in  Homer,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  tried  them  in  Hebrew.  At  dinner  the  com- 
pany were  joined  by  Sir  William  Cordall,  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  who,  after  the  repast,  very  courteously  repaired  with 
the  Bishop  and  his  associates  to  the  Chapel,  and  heard  *'a 
short  naracion"  and  some  verses  composed  in  his  honour. 
It  was  then  determined  that  two  scholars  should  be  elected 
the  next  day,  and  that  the  examination  should  be  confined  to 
such  four  of  the  competitors  as  proved  "  meteste  as  well  for 
leaminge,  personage,  poverty,  and  years,  to  be  presentlye 
preferred  to  Colledge,"  The  boys  chosen,  as  possessing  the 
requisite  qualifications,  were  John  Thomas,  John  Bickes- 
monde,  William  Lee,  and  Thomas  Harrison.  It  now  being 
five  o'clock  the  assembly  was  dissolved.  Next  day  the 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Ac»istants  of  the  Company,  with  the 
President  and  two  Senior  Fellows  of  St.  John's,  met  in  the 
Chapel,  according  to  the  statutes  of  Sir  Thomas  White,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  the  two  Scholars,  when,  after  due 
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consideratioii,  they  elected  Lee  and  Eiokesmonde  to  sapply 
two  of  the  yacancies  in  the  College.^ 

The  first  election  to  the  Fellow^ps  of  Sir  Thomas  White's 
Foundation  having  terminated  to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned,  the  Company  anticipated  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing an  election  the  following  year ;  but,  to  their  great 
mortification,  they  receiyed  a  letter  from  the  College,  alleging 
their  poverty  and  various  other  reasons  for  not  joining  in  an 
election  until  the  next  year.  Complaint  was  again  made  to 
the  Master  of  the  BoUs,  and  by  a  temperate  and  judicious 
award  which  he  made  in  March,  1574,  the  acrimony  of  the 
dispute  between  the  Company  and  the  College  was  for  a  period 
allayed.  The  quarrel  broke  out  again  with  increased  vio- 
lence some  time  after,  and  for  many  years  the  relations  be- 
tween the  parties  were  the  reverse  of  amicable. 

While  the  Company  and  the  College  were  thus  at  variance, 
an  incident  occurred  which  threatened  serious  consequences 
to  the  SchooL  Mulcaster,  who  had  long  entertained  a  repug- 
nance to  the  duties  of  his  office,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of 
its  emoluments,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Company  to  increase 
them,  gave  formal  notice  on  the  28th  of  June,  1586,  that  he 
should  resign  his  charge,  offering,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  if  the  Court  could  not  sooner  procure  a  Master  to  their 
satisfaction,  to  continue  at  the  School  another  year.' 

The  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  successor  was  not  so 

(1)  WUflon^B  •*  History  of  Merchant  Taylortf  School.»» 

(3)  There  Beenu  to  be  some  difficulty  about  the  dates  of  MulcasteriB  leaving 
Merchant  Taylors*,  and  being  elected  Head  Master  of  St.  Paol^.  1  he  document 
quoted  at  p.  85,  n.,  of  ycA.  i.  of  Wilson^  **  History,**  shows  plainly  that  his  sno- 
oeseor  was  ^>pointc4  in  November,  1586,  to  oommence  his  duties  at  the  ensuing 
Christmas. 

In  the  biographical  notice  also  in  vol.  Ixx.  (for  1800)  of  the  GentlemaiCt  Mago' 
tine^  pp.  419,  sqq.^  it  is  said  that  *'  in  this  School  Mulcaster  spent  nigh  26  years  of 
harmless  drudgery,**  which  would  accord  with  his  leaving  Merchant  Taylors*  in 
1586.  On  the  other  hand,  lower  down  in  the  very  same  account,  it  ,is  said  that 
*<in  1596  he  resigned  tlie  Mastership  of  Merchant  Taylors*.** 

In  Stiype*8  **Stow  **  also,  i.  p.  168,  it  is  said  that,  *'  after  he  had  spent /ive-and- 
thirty  years*  in  Merchant  Taylors^  School,  **he  became  Master  of  StPauTB 
School,"  which  would  make  him  to  have  resigned  in  1696. 

All  accounti  agree  in  saying  that  he  continued  twelve  yeara  High  Master  of  St. 
Panl^ ;  and  the  date  of  the  **  Letter  to  the  Mercers*  Company  to  admit  Alexander 
Oill  as  Master  of  St.  Paul^  School,  in  reversion  after  Richard  Mulcaster,**  namely, 
March  10th,  1609  (**  Calendar  of  Stat«  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  under  1609"), 
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great  as  had  been  expected.  In  a  few  montlis,  such  was  the 
importance  attached  to  the  Head  Mastership  of  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  a  number  of  highly  qualified  men  came  for- 
ward as  candidates  for  the  post.  The  choice  fell  upon  Henry 
Wilkinson,  M.A.,  who  had  formerly  been  Chief  Usher. 
From  this  period  the  School  appears  to  have  pursued  its  course 
for  many  years  without  any  impediments  beyond  those 
arising  from  the  still  recurring  controversy  between  the 
Company  and  the  authorities  of  St.  John's  College.  In  1603, 
however,  owing  to  the  raging  of  the  plague,  the  School  was 
broken  up  for  some  months.  In  November,  1606,  the  Com- 
pany, "  perceaving  that  tyme  and  experience  liath  founde 
that  it  were  fytte  to  make  some  addicion  or  enlargement  of 
the  orders  of  the  Companies'  Schooles,  and  knowing  that 
nothing  can  contynue  without  order  and  government,*'  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  peruse  the  statutes,  and  to  prepare  such 
additional  regulations  as  might  be  thought  necessary.  The 
committee  consisted  of  the  Master  and  Wardens,  Dr.  Juxon, 
the  late  Master,  Baron  Sotherton,  Sir  John  Swinnerton,  and 
other  gentlemen,  who  on  the  14th  of  January  in  the  next  year 
submitted  the  result  of  their  inquiries  and  deliberations. 
The  measure  recommended  was  a  Probation  or  Examination 
of  the  School  three  times  a  year,  which,  being  moved  by  Dean 
Overall  and  four  other  doctors  of  divinity,  was  adopted  with- 
out hesitation.^ 


accords  with  other  evidence  in  proving  his  office  of  High  Master  of  St  Paul^  to 
have  begun  in  1596. 

The  difficulty  then  is,  how  to  reconcile  this  with  the  statement,  which  the  list  of 
Masters  at  Merchant  Taylors*  bears  oot,  that  he  left  that  School  in  1586.  I  can 
only  suggest  that  a  clue  may  be  found  in  what  Wilson  incidentally  states  at  p. 
1177  of  vol.  ii.,  that  in  15S6  Mulcaster  was  elected  Sur'tnaster  of  St.  Paul's  School. 
Tlus  would  make  the  date  of  his  election  to  the  High  Mastership,  1506,  quite 
intelligible,  and  would  reconcile  all  apparent  discrepaucies ;  but  it  would  convey 
an  unexpected  compliment  to  tlie  standing  of  St.  Paul's  School  at  tliat  time. 

(1)  **  At  a  court  of  assistants,  liolden  at  Marchauntailors  hall,  upon  Wednesday, 
the  xiiii  day  of  January,  amio  dmi.  1606-7,  Annoque,  &c.,  Jacobi  Angli«,  8ui^ 
quarto  et  Scotise  quadragessimo,  it  was  with  a  generall  assent  concluded  and 
agreed,  tliat  these  orders  following,  concerning  a  probation  of  the  companies 
grammer  schoole  in  London,  three  seveitill  tjnnes  in  the  yere  shalbe  duly  obsei-ved, 
for  the  retuons  therein  mencioned.  Which  orders  wei-e  devised  for  the  great 
good  of  tlie  schoole,  by  learned  men  at  the  prosecucon,  and  by  the  great  paynea 
and  cai-e  of  Mr.  Bobeit  Dow,  a  grave  maister  and  liberal!  benefactor  to  tliis  corn- 
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About  a  year  after  the  establishment  of  the  Probation,  it 
was  for  the  better  satisfEustion  of  the  Master,  Wardens,  and 
Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  pro- 
posed and  determined  that  the  Probation  itself  shoiild  be 


pany,  nod  after  oonflrmed  and  allowed,  as  very  good  and  necessary  by  the  most 
grave  and  learned  men,  whose  names  are  subscribed  to  the  same. 

**The  Marchaont-tailors  schoole  In  London,  was  founded  at  the  companies 
chaise,  nowe  fforty-fyre  yeres  past,  and  by  them  mainteyned  witii  pencions  to  a 
maister  and  three  ushers,  and  other  charges  yerely,  to  their  oontynnall  burden 
uid  cost,  and  being  sdtuat  neere  the  middest  of  this  honorable  and  renowned 
citty  (the  eye  of  this  kingdom ),  is  famous  throughout  all  England,  and  also  in  some 
remote  places  beyond  the  seas  well  spoken  of,  and  that  for  these  three  considera- 
cons,  viz. : — 

*'FArst,fQrnuq){)erof  schoIlers,it  is  the  greatest  echoole  included  under  one 
roofe. 

**  Secondly,  tiie  schoUers  are  taught  iointly  by  one  mr  and  three  ushers. 

**  Thirdly,  it  is  a  schoole  for  liberty  most  free,  being  open  especially  for  poore 
mens  children,  as  well  of  all  nations,  as  for  the  marchauntailors  themselves. 

**And  whereas  it  haih  fallen  oat  of  late  daies,  that  some  persons  (having  had 
their  children  five  or  six  yeres  in  our  schoole)  have  complained  that  their  sonnes 
have  not  risen  in  leamyng,  to  be  worthely  placed  in  ttie  highest  formes,  as  others 
hftve  ben  of  like  cortynuance,  it  is  to  be  thought  that  such  a  complaynt  of  the 
schoole-maiater  and  ushers  is  noe  novelty,  or  that  it  should  (as  they  repoit)  pre- 
cede oomonly  of  the  maisters  default ;  but  rather  rise  by  faults  in  such  parents, 
as  have  not  due  regard  in  houlding  their  children  to  the  schoole,  or  by  want  of 
capacity  in  such  schoUers,  or  by  other  defects,  rather  then  by  any  negligence  in 
tlieir  teachers.  But,  howsoever  it  be,  the  company  greatly  disliketh  any  evill 
report  of  tlieir  schoole  or  teachers,  and  doe  ratlier  wish  and  desire  all  good  deserv- 
ings  and  good  reports  both  of  the  maister  and  schoole.  And  thereupon,  and  to 
that  md  and  purpose,  they  have  spent  their  labor  and  industry,  with  the  help  and 
advice  of  some  learned  men,  to  devise  a  PROBATION  for  reformation  and  better 
triall  of  the  state  of  the  schoole  hereafter,  and  this  regard  being  had,  the  more 
care  is  to  be  required  that  this  probation  and  triall  be  handled  with  such  a  faithful! 
circumspeccon  as  the  company  (ffounders  of  this  schoole)  understanding  from 
tyme  to  tyme  how  every  forroe  in  their  sthoole  proceedeth  and  groweth  in  know- 
ledg  and  exercises,  may  receave  their  iust  and  due  contentment,  and  parents  and 
friends  of  children  may  have  their  full,  or  at  least  convenient  satisfaccon.  and  the 
a«dit  of  the  teachers,  with  the  fame  of  the  schoole,  preserved.  It  is  therefore 
cuncloded  that  these  good  orders  hereafter  following  shall,  by  the  maister  and 
three  ushers,  be  duly  and  truly  observed  :— 

**  1.  Aprobacon  of  the  whole  schoole  shall  bee  made  onely  by  the  master  of  the 
schoole  and  the  three  ushers,  and  at  these  three  tymes.  viz.,  the  fti'st  on  the 
eleaventh  day  of  March ;  the  second  on  the  eleaventhday  of  September;  the  third 
on  the  eleaventh  day  of  December  ;  not  being  Sondaies.  And  if  anie  of  the  said 
dales  happen  on  the  Sunday,  then  upon  the  next  day  following. 

**  2.  The  mr  of  the  schoole,  eight  or  nine  daies  before  the  said  probacon-day, 
ahaU  admonish  all  the  schollers  of  the  school,  as  well  them  that  bee  absent,  by 
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examined  twice  in  tlie  year  by  two  learned  men.    The  exact 
form  of  this  Probation  existed  until  the  accession  of  the 
present  Head  Master.      But  it  was  then  remodelled,  and 
placed  upon  a  more  modem  footing. 
A  few  months  after  the  introduction  of  the  revised  rules, 

mes'engen,  aa  them  that  be  present,  by  himself :  first,  that  they  prepare  all  suoh 
necessaries  as  are  required  on  the  probaoon-day ;  secondly,  that  they  com  to  the 
schoole,  on  the  said  probacon-day,  in  the  mmning,  at  half  an  honre  after  six  of  the 
clock  at  the  fnrthe8t,and  so  to  oontinae  till  eleaven ;  and  in  the  aftemo<me,  like- 
wise, at  half  an  hour  after  twelve,  and  to  contynne  till  five. 

**  8.  The  mr  of  the  schoole,  the  day  before  the  probacon-day,  shall  see  that  every 
scboUer  in  the  schoole  bee  furnished  with  paper,  pennes,  and  ynck,  for  the  next 
dales  exercise ;  and  also  that  every  ones  name,  his  age,  the  day,  moneth,  and 
yeare  of  his  coming  first  to  school,  bee  written  with  his  own  hand  on  the  outside 
of  his  pi^ier,  or  paper-book,  or  on  the  Uypg  of  his  first  page. 

**  4L  The  mr  of  the  schoole  shall  propound  to  every  form  in  the  schoole,  for  fowre 
howres  in  the  forenoone,  and  as  manie  in  the  aftemcone  of  the  protMUion<day, 
several  exercises  to  bee  done  in  writeing  by  every  one  of  them  within  the  sett- 
tyme  hereafter  mentioned. 

**  b.  The  mr  of  the  schoole,  and  the  three  ushers  (while  the  schollers  are  doing 
their  work,  and  dureing  the  prescribed  time),  shall  carefully,  and  with  a  watchful! 
eye,  provide,  that  no  schoUer  of  anie  forme  do  prompt  or  once  lean  towards  his 
fellow  for  help,  that  the  founders  may  the  better  know  how  they  proceed,  by  doing 
of  their  own  act  and  exercise,  without  any  help. 

^  6.  The  mr  of  the  schoole  and  the  three  ushers  at  th*  end  of  every  howre  (dure- 
ing the  whole  day),  sludl  see  that  every  empty  space,  and  also  the  last  line  of 
every  exercise,  bee  crossed,  that  afterwards  there  may  bee  no  adding  of  anie  thing, 
bat  that  the  work  of  every  boy  doe  stand  to  bee  viewed  hereafter  as  hee  of  him- 
self did  perform  it  in  that  sett^time ;  and  that  the  fOTenoon^  worke  shall  be  alwaies 
taken  from  the  sobolars  at  their  going  away  by  the  ushers,  and  delivered  to  the 
mr,  wch  at  cue  a  clock  shall  be  delivered  to  them  again  to  write  the  rest  of  their 
taske. 

^  7.  The  mr  of  the  schoole  shall  not  prc^Kmnd  to  anie  forme  the  same  dialogue, 
epistle,  theme,  sentence,  or  verse,  tvdoe  in  one  yeare. 

**  8.  No  scholler  of  any  forme  shall  bee  urged  to  write  moce  of  the  taske  pre- 
scribed within  the  lymitted  howre  than  hee  is  well  able  to  perfonn. 

**  9.  If  any  scholler  shalbee  found  on  three  several  probation-daies  either  by  his 
owne  negligence,  or  his  friends  will,  to  bee  absent  from  the  school ;  or  having 
been  p'sent,  by  his  over-slender  and  weak  exercises,  to  be  uni^^ted  and  unmeet  to 
learn,  or  els  a  non-proficient,  that  then  everie  such  scholar,  that  soe  shalbe  found 
absent,  unapt  or  not  competently  profiting,  shalbee  (according  to  the  oompanie'a 
Older,  heretofore  provided  in  the  like  behalf)  dismissed  the  school. 

*<  10.  The  mr  of  the  schoole,  receaving  all  the  schoUers  exercises  done  by  them 
on  the  said  probation-day,  shall  cause  everie  formes  papers  of  exercises  to  bee 
sowed  together  into  six  several  volumes  or  booket,  every  forme  apart  by  itself,  and 
afterwards  lay  them  up  in  some  convenient  place  ai^inted  thereunto.  And  hee 
shall  not  in  anie  wise  <HmtnUh  any  one  of  them,  that  the  succeeding  posterity,  aa 
well  ot  the  company  as  of  the  scho(de,  by  comparing  their  present  exeroisea  with 
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King  James  I.  was  pleased  to  intimato  liis  intention  of 
dining  with  the  Merchant  Taylors  at  their  Hall  on  the  day 
appointed  for  the  election  of  the  Master  and  Wardens. 
The  Company  were  very  desirous  that  the  School  should 
figure  on  this  august  occasion.  Accordingly,  Buckeridge, 
the  President  of  St.  John's  College,  was  appointed  to  preach 
the  sermon,  and  some  of  the  boys  were  to  be  trained  to  wel- 

them  of  former  tymee,  may  see  how  much  and  whorein  they  exceed  or  come 
behinde  them. 

**  11.  The  mrof  the  schoole,  within  fowre  daiee  after  the  said  probaeon-day  shall 
enter  into  a  booke,  called  THE  REQISTEB  OF  THE  SCHOOLERS  PROBA- 
TION, Gonteiniog  400  leaves  of  large  paper,  in  forme  of  a  brief  table  or  callender : 
Fflrst,  that  the  said  tryalls  were  perf<Mrmed  the  xith  day  of  that  present  moneth 
according  to  the  orders  prescribed ;  Secondly  all  the  schollers  of  the  six  formes, 
ercry  form  by  itself  in  this  order,  viz.,  the  name  of  erery  boy  as  hee  sitteth  in  his 
forme,  his  age,  and  time  of  continoance ;  next,  what  books  and  how  far  in  them 
hee  hath  read ;  lastly,  what  exercises  hee  usually  makes,  with  the  school-master 
and  three  nshera  own  hands  subscribed  thereunto :  wch  table  or  kalendar  thus 
entered  into  the  said  register  tlie  mr  of  the  schoole,  accompanied  with  one  of  his 
ushers,  shal  shewe  to  the  mr  and  wardens  at  their  hall  upon  the  first  or  second 
ordynarie  court-day,  next  after  following  (the  day  of  probacon  being  past  fowre 
dales  before),  to  th'  end  that,  yf  they  so  please,  they  may  appoint  some  persons  to 
repaire  to  the  schoole,  to  take  knowledge  and  view  oi  the  exercises  done  by  every 
boy  on  the  said  probacon-day ;  and  also  that  they  themselves,  or  some  other  tw 
them,  may  presently,  or  after  when  they  think  best,  compare  the  last  things 
registred  with  the  like  things  registred  at  fonner  probacons,  to  see  every  boye's 
o(Mitynnance  either  in  any  forme,  or  in  the  schode,  and  other  like  circumstances 
there  mentioned.  And  the  mr  and  wardens,  or  som  one  of  them  shall  subscribe 
to  the  register  so  brought  and  confirmed  under  the  schoole-mr  and  ushers  hands ; 
and  also  cause  to  bee  entred  into  their  court-book  the  day  on  wch  the  said  mr  of 
the  schoole,  with  one  of  his  usliers,  came  and  presented  the  same,  for  testimony 
to  the  company  as  well  of  the  said  dutifnll  p^ientment,  as  also  of  their  care  towards 
the  schoole,  and  desire  they  have  to  know  how  their  schollers  doe  proceede ;  and 
even  then  shall  bee  given  to  the  said  master  of  the  schoole  xxvU.  yiiid,  by  the 
name  of  a  reward  to  bee  distributed  equally  (for  considerations  in  the  giver),  to 
himself,  and  his  three  ushers,  vis.  viiiif.  to  each  of  them  for  their  good  care  and 
pains  taken  in  the  premisses,  and  their  further  encouragement,  PROVIDED 
alwaies  herein,  that  oppon  any  fraudulent  dealing  in  the  master  of  the  schode.  or 
the  three  ushers,  the  sioresaid  reward  shall  cease,  and  the  Uame  and  shame  shall 
rest  with  them  for  tlieir  wilfull  default. 

**ia.  It  is  thought  meete  that  this  probation  of  the  whole  schoole  shalbee  com- 
mitted unto  the  honest  and  faithfuU  trust  and  disposition  of  the  mr  of  the  schoole 
and  the  three  ushers  alone,  without  uiy  association,  for  these  three  causes :  Ffbvt, 
the  ffounders  have  good  experience  of  their  faithfull  government  and  assured  con. 
fldence  of  their  care  of  this  trust  reposed  uppon  them.  Secondly,  this  triall  of  the 
achoUers  being  made  by  an  act  ooely  in  writeing,  it  is  without  doubt  that  strange 
assembly  wiU  bat  hinder  them  in  their  said  ezerdsea.    Thirdly,  the  watchfull  eye 
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oome  the  royal  party  with  speeches  and  verses.  Unfortu- 
nately for  this  arrangement,  some  one  at  Court,  who  probably 
knew  what  would  be  most  agreeable  to  the  king  and  queen^ 
recommended  the  employment  of  Ben  Jonson  to  produce  an 
entertainment  with  **  musiqueand  other  inyentions,"  which 
was  agreed  to.^ 

of  the  mr  and  the  8  ushers  onely,  wilbee  sufficient  to  make  the  boyee  the  more 
seiknis  and  earnest  in  their  work,  uid  cause  every  boye*8  act  to  bee  entirely  his 
owne  worice,  without  any  help ;  whereas,  yf  further  assembly  were,  this  probacon 
could  not  by  the  mr  and  the  three  ushers  bee  so  carefully  attended,  neither  the 
scfaollerB  worke  be  so  heedefully  and  dutifully  intended  and  done  by  them  as  it 
should. 

**  18.  These  orders,  with  the  exercises  following,  shalbee  written  in  the  booke  of 
the  schoole's  probacon ;  and  shalbe,  by  the  mr  of  the  schoole,  read  and  made 
knowne  unto  the  three  ushers  on  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  aforesaid  monethes, 
March,  September,  and  December." 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  exercises  appointed  te  be  d(»e  by  every  form, 
in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  of  each  Probation  Day. 

(1)  There  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  this  festival,  which  took  place  soon 
after  the  detection  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  at  which  John  Bull,  Mvs,  Doc.^ 
presided  at  the  Ofgan,  was  the  occasicm  when  the  earliest  version  of  God  Save 
the  King  was  first  sung  publicly. 

Of  the  entertainment  itself  (not  included  in  Jonson^s  published  wocks),  the 
Company's  chroniclers  have  left  us  a  particular  description:— 

**  At  the  ui^r  end  of  the  Hall  there  was  set  a  chair  of  estate,  where  His 
Majestie  sat  and  viewed  the  Hall ;  and  a  very  proper  child,  weU  spoken,  being 
clothed  like  an  angel  of  gladness,  with  a  taper  of  frankincense  burning  in  his 
hand,  delivered  a  short  speech,  containing  18  verses,  devised  by  Mr.  Ben  Jonson, 
which  pleased  His  Majestie  marvellotuly  well,*'  &c. 

So  well,  indeed,  was  King  James  pleased  with  this  rich  banquet,  and  the  accom- 
paniment of  **  a  purse  of  gold  presented  to  him  by  the  Maister,"  that  on  the 
Clerk  of  the  C(»npany  offering  him  *'  a  roll,  wherein  was  registered  the  name^  of 
seaven  Kings,  one  Queene,  seaventeene  Princes  and  Dukes,  two  Duchesses,  one 
Archbyshoppe,  one-and-thirtye  Earls,  five  Countesses,  one  Viscount,  fourteene 
Byshoppee,  sixty  and-sixe  Barons,  two  Ladies,  seaven  Abbots,  seaven  Prion,  and 
one  Sub-Prior,  omitting  a  great  number  of  Knights,  Esquires,  &c.,  who  hadde 
beene  free  of  that  Componie,  his  Majestie  very  gratioosly  accepted  it  and  sayed, 
*  that  he  himself  was  free  of  another  Companie,  yet  he  would  so  much  grace  the 
Companie  of  Merchant-Taylors,  that  the  Prince  his  eldest  sonne  should  be  free 
thereof,  and  that  he  would  see  and  bee  a  witnesse  when  the  garlande  ehoulde  bee 
l-ut  on  his  head.' "  1  he  Prince,  accordingly,  with  upwards  of  twenty  of  the 
1-rincipal  noUemen,  English  and  foreign,  who  accompanied  him,  were  made  free 
that  evening  of  the  ancient  and  renowned  fraternity.  On  the  4th  January, 
1623-14,  the  city  gave  a  banquet  to  the  King  in  honour  of  the  ill-fated  nuptials  of 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset,  *'and  because  the  Lord  Maiors  house  is  not 
held  spacious  enough  to  receive  so  great  a  trayne  as  is  expected  will  attend  the 
King,  therefore  it  is  agreed  and  so  ordered  that  the  Merchant-Taylors  Hull  shall 
be  prepared  and  made  re-dy  against  that  night  for  this  sotemnitie.** 
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The  eminence  wliicli  the  School  had  attained  by  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  encouraged  several  benevolent 
and  opulent  citizens  to  augment  the  number  of  its  Exhibitions. 
Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  are  Walter  Ffysshe  or  Fish, 
John  Yemon,  and  Thomas  Wheatenhole,  by  whose  liberality 
an  academical  education  has  been  placed  within  the  reach  of 
many  a  deserving  scholar,  whose  pecuniary  circumstances 
woidd  never  have  enabled  him  to  live  at  the  University. 

In  1666,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  September  2nd,  a  ter- 
rible calamity  occurred  in  London, — the  Gbeat  Fire,  which, 
in  three  days  only,  reduced  the  greater  part  of  the  City  to 
ashes.  This  awful  conflagration  began  in  Pudding  Lane,  a 
few  streets  east  of  Suffolk  Lane,  and  by  the  afternoon  of  the 
first  day  the  pile  of  ancient  buildings  devoted  to  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  was  a  heap  of  ruins.  Through  the  foresight 
and  activity  of  Mr.  Goad,  the  then  Master,  the  books  forming 
the  library  of  the  School  were  all  preserved,  and  in  a  few 
weeks,  owing  to  this  gentleman's  high  sense  of  duty,  the 
business  of  tuition  was  carried  on  in  a  building  temporarily 
engaged  for  the  purpose.  Although  the  Company  took  imme- 
diate steps  for  obtaining  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  rebuild- 
ing the  School,  yet  such  was  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  fire 
upon  every  description  of  business  in  London,  that  nearly  ten 
years  elapsed  before  the  new  building,  which  gradually  rose 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  one,  was  completed. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  School  is  unmarked  by  any 
event  of  public  interest.  Its  career  has  thenceforth  been 
uniformly  prosperous,  and  it  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  first 
educational  institutions  in  the  kingdom. 

The  BuildingSy  erected  in  1675,  consisted  of  a  long  and 
spacious  school-room,  supported  on  the  east  side  by  a  number 
of  stone  pillars,  forming  a  handsome  cloister.  Adjoining  to 
the  School  was  the  Library,  and  contiguous  to  these  build- 
ings was  a  house  appropriated  to  the  Master.  The  premises 
are  now  divided  into  a  lofty  and  commodious  Upper  School- 
room; two  lower  rooms  beneath  it,  formed  in  1829,  out  of 
apartments  previously  occupied  by  the  Under  Masters,  and 
a  portion  of  the  doister  (these  two  were  both  used  as  writ- 
ing-schools imtil  the  present  year,  when  the  outer  of  them 
was  converted  into  a  lunch  and  cloak-room) ;  a  class-room 
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for  the  Head  Master,  wliioli  was  formerly  the  Library ;  a 
class-room  for  the  Head  Master's  Assistant,  formerly  used  as 
a  day-room  for  the  Head  Master's  boarders;  a  common- 
room  for  the  Under  Masters;  two  class-rooms  for  teach- 
ing French,  or  for  occasional  purposes;  and  a  library, 
formerly  the  Ducal  Chapel,  where  the  boys  are  entered  and 
where  the  examinations  take  place.  To  these,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  two  new  class-rooms  have  been  added,  taken 
out  of  the  recently  purchased  premises.  These  are  used  as 
Writing-schools,  and  Schools  for  English  History  and  G^eo- 
graphy,  in  the  afternoon ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  one  of  the 
rooms  imder  the  large  School-room,  in  the  morning  the 
Writing-schools  are  occupied  each  by  a  Classical  Master  and 
his  forms. 

The  above  arrangements  are  of  course  only  provisional. 
When  the  contemplated  removal  to  the  Charterhouse  takes 
place,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  accommodation  for  teaching 
will  be  much  more  complete,  and  the  course  of  teaching  con- 
siderably extended  and  more  thoroughly  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  day.  A  great  deed,  indeed, 
has  been  done  in  this  direction,  as  will  appear  by-and-by; 
but,  as  is  shown  by  the  Head  Master's  evidence  before  the 
Public  School  Commissioners,  further  improvements  may  be 
contemplated.  It  is  natural  to  expect  also,  that  with  in- 
creased means  of  accommodation,  a  large  addition  will  be 
made  to  the  number  of  the  Scholars,  and  that  the  staff  of 
Masters  will  be  largely  increased  also.  A  great  point  gained 
by  removal  will  be  the  enjoyment  of  air  and  sunshine. 
The  eye  of  a  child  should  not  rest  on  naked  and  melan- 
choly walls;  it  should  be  gladdened  wherever  it  turns. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  in  School-buildings  architec- 
tural beauty  should  be  disregarded.  This  is  an  age  wherein, 
whatever  else  has  stood  still,  architecture  has  made  notable 
progress,  and  a  fraternity  so  wealthy  as  the  Merchant  Tay- 
lors' Company  should  endeavour  to  render  their  School  as 
much  an  architectural  ornament  as  it  has  for  centuries  been 
a  moral  and  intellectual  blessing  to  the  Metropolis. 

The  Library  has  a  fair  collection  of  theological  and  clas- 
sical works  chiefly  presented  by  the  Company,  who  devote 
twenty  guineas  annually  to  its  maintenance.      It  is  in- 
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tended  for  the  use  of  tlie  Masters,  but  boys  of  tbe  Head 
Form  are  permitted  to  borrow  books  from  it.  By  the 
Company's  yearly  grant  and  by  presents  of  books  which 
are  made  by  every  new  Member  who  is  elected  upon  the 
Court,  the  Library  is  now  well  kept  up.  Few  works  that 
the  young,  or,  indeed,  that  the  matured  student  can  require 
for  ordinary  purposes  are  missing  from  its  shelves.  It  is 
under  the  charge  of  the  Head  Master,  who  selects  the  books 
which  are  added  to  it  from  time  to  time.  TheKwo  highest 
ranks  of  the  Head  Form,  the  Monitors  and  Prompters,  have 
besides  good  collections  of  such  books  as  are  wanted  for  their 
daily  lessons.  For  works  of  occasional  requirement  they 
apply  to  the  School  Library. 

The  advantages  arising  from  free  access  to  a  copious  library' 
are  so  important,  that  every  public  school  should  provide  the 
same  facilities  for  its  enjoyment  which  we  are  told  Merchant 
Taylors*  affords.  Nothing  so  charms  or  recompenses  a 
studious  boy  as  a  large  library.  Neither  can  it  be  denied 
that  for  progress  in  scholarship,  works  of  reference  of  the 
most  various  kinds  are  indispensable.  The  library  of  a 
great  School  should  be  amply  famished  with  classical, 
foreign,  and  oriental  works.  There  are  particular  provinces 
of  literature,  in  which  England,  rich  as  she  is  in  other  ' 
departments,  is  notoriously  deficient.  There  is  not,  for 
instance,  in  the  English  language,  a  single  copious  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary,  comparable  to  the  "  Biographie  Univer- 
seUe,"  and  the  new  "Biographie  G^nlrale,"  both  of  which 
are  in  this  Library,  and  if  a  boy  grows  interested  in  bio- 
graphy, in  its  widest  range,  access  to  such  books  is  abso- 
lutely needful.  To  prevent  noise  and  confusion,  there 
ought  to  be  a  reading-room  for  the  Masters,  another  for 
the  head  boys,  and  a  third  for  boys  in  the  lower  forms. 


CHAPTER  n. 

BTATISnCAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

I,  Foundation, — The  School,  as  previously  mentioned,  was 
established  by  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  in  the  year 
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1661.  At  that  time  Sir  Thomas  White,  the  Founder  of  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford,  was  an  actiye  member  of  the  Court, 
and  he  and  others  influenced  the  Company  to  found  the 
School ;  and  it  has  been  generally  considered  that  he  held 
out  promises  to  the  Company  to  secure  to  the  Scholars  im- 
portant privileges  at  his  College. 

n.  Ooveming  Body. — ^The  Court  of  Assistants,  comprising 
forty  members  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  are  the 
Governors  «nd  Patrons  of  the  School,  and  they  claim  an 
absolute  and  exclusive  authority  over  it,  even  to  the  extent 
of  abolishing  it  altogether,  if  they  thought  proper  so  to  do. 
Considering,  however,  as  the  Eeport  of  the  Public  Schools' 
Commission  remarks,  that  the  constituent  documents  of  the 
School  indicate  on  the  part  of  the  Company  at  that  time  an 
intention  that  it  should  be  a  permanent  Foundation,  that 
considerable  endowments  have  been  bestowed  and  accepted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  School,  and  that  its  present  site  was  in 
great  part,  if  not  wholly,  acqui;^  by  money  given  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  School  by  an  individual  member 
of  ike  Company,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  they  are  as 
free  from  legal  obligation  respecting  it  as  they  believe  them- 
selves to  be.  But  as  the  wisdom  of  the  Company  in  govern- 
ing has,  on  the  whole,  been  as  great  as  their  munificence  in 
giving,  no  organic  change  in  the  management  seems  desira- 
ble. There  is  no  visitor.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Company 
there  are  not,  nor  were  there  ever,  any  Statutes  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  term.  At  the  establishment  of  the 
School,  they  remark,  a  code  of  rules  and  regulations  called 
**  Statutes"  was  drawn  up  and  adopted  by  the  Court ;  but 
of  such  rules  and  regulations  the  greater  part  have  either 
become  obsolete,  or  have  been  from  time  to  time  annulled 
or  altered  by  the  Court.  The  School  exists,  in  fact,  on  the 
resolutions  of  the  Court,  who  have  full  power  to  make,  and 
have  from  time  to  time  made,  such  orders  and  rules,  either 
of  a  permanent  or  of  a  temporary  character,  as  they  have 
considered  expedient. 

m.  Duties  and  Emoluments  of  the  Masters, — Originally 
there  was — first  a  Head  Master,  sometimes  called  High 
Master,  or  simply  Master  of  the  School,  who  was  allowed 
a  house ;  second,  three  Uiihers  or  Under  Masters,  who  had 
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chambers  provided  for  them,  and  were  paid  partly  by  stipend, 
partly  by  quarterages  from  a  portion  of  the  Scholars.  The 
instruction  was  purely  classical,  care  being  taken,  however, 
that  the  religious  training  of  the  boys  should  be  attended 
to  both  by  the  Head  Master  and  by  the  Ushers. 

The  present  staff,  appointed  and  removable  solely  by 
the  Court  of  the  Company,  consists  of  the  Head  Master, 
Head  Master's  Classical  Assistant,*  four  Under  Masters, 
teaching  in  the  Classical  School,  four  Mathematical  Masters, 
three  Writing  Masters,  two  French  Masters,  and  one  Drawing 
Master. 

The  duties  of  the  Head  Master  are  set  forth  in  a  paper 
delivered  to  him  by  the  Court  on  his  appointment.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  document  he  is  bound,  besides  minor  duties : — 
1.  To  take  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  School, 
both  morning  and  afternoon,  as  regards  studies  and  disci- 
pline ;  to  select  the  books  taught,  and  grant  leaves  of  absence 
&c,  2.  To  be  punctual  in  his  attendance  at  prayers,  and  to 
remain  in  the  School  during  the  whole  period  of  studies.  3. 
To  teach  his  own  Form,  and  occasionally  to  hear  all  the 
other  Forms,  one  in  every  week  at  the  least,  taking  them  in 
his  own  order  and  turn,  and  to  have  under  his  immediate 
notice  from  time  to  time  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
SchooL  4.  To  prepare  at  stated  intervals  a  general  report 
as  to  the  studies,  place,  conduct,  and  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
boys  in  his  own  Form,  and  to  require  a  similar  report  from 
each  of  the  Under  Masters.  6.  To  report  the  number  of 
boys  and  the  general  state  of  the  School  after  the  specified 
form  to  the  Master  and  Wardens  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
every  month,  &c.  6.  To  answer  all  inquiries  respecting  the 
School,  whether  by  letter  or  visit,  from  strangers,  or  the  boys' 
parents  and  friends. 

The  emoluments  of  the  Masters,  as  officially  known  to  the 
Company,  are  as  follows : — 

Head  Master   (in  stipend  from  the  Compimy  and  feet 

from  the  boy:«,  and  in  allowance  for  a  house) £1200 

Head  Mastex^  Assistant  (wholly  from  the  Company) 200 


(1)  To  this  appointment  the  Company  allow  the  Head  Master  to  nominate,  bat 
they  themselves  approve* 
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First  Under  Master  (in  stipend  and  fees  from  the  boys)  ...  £576 

Second  ditto                                   ditto                             ...  880 

Third  diuo                                    ditto                           ...  880 

Fourlli  ditto                                   ditto                           ...  830 
First  Writing  and  Arithmetic  Master  (wholly  from  tlte 

Company)     200 

Second  ditto  (wholly  from  the  Company) lOO 

Third  ditto                     ditto                   100 

First  French  Master 130 

Second  ditto 80 

Drawing  Master 100 

The  four  Under  Masters  are,  at  present,  Mathematical  as 
well  as  Classical  teachers — receiving  additional  stipends  on 
that  account,  which  are  included  in  the  amounts  above  speci- 
fied. This  arrangement,  besides  doubling  their  work,  must 
render  the  task  of  performing  it  to  their  satisfaction  very  diffi- 
cult. An  increase  of  Masters  to  be  wholly  employed  in  Classi- 
cal tuition  is  manifestly  necessary,  and  as  the  sum  paid  for 
tuition,  amounting  to  £3,775  a  year,  is  nearly,  if  not  entirely, 
covered  by  the  amount  received  as  fees  from  the  boys,  this 
improvement  might  well  be  effected.  In  addition  to  their 
receipts,  "officially  known  to  the  Company,"  the  first  Under 
Master  keeps  a  boarding-house,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
Under  Masters  have  also  a  few  boys  in  their  houses. 
Boarders  are  received  by  other  persons,  but  these  are  not 
connected  with  the  school  officially,  nor,  indeed,  is  the  board- 
ing system  formally  recognised  by  the  Company. 

Until  about  thirteen  years  since,  when  the  Head  Master 
resided  in  the  School- house  adjoining  the  School,  he  received 
twenty  boarders,  but  during  the  years  that  he  has  lived  away 
from  the  School  he  has  not  taken  any. 

Although  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  retain  in  their 
hands  the  power  both  of  appointing  and  dismissing  the 
Masters,  as  well  as  a  supreme  control  over  the  management  of 
the  School,  they  do  not  prominently  interfere  in  the  latter 
respect  with  the  government  of  the  Head  Master. 

rV.  Admission^  Course  of  Studies, — ^The  statutable  number 
of  boys  in  this  School  was,  we  have  shown,  250;  but  as 
nominations  are  always  issued  in  advance,  on  a  calculation 
of  probable  vacancies,  a  floating  10,  more  or  less,  is  allowed. 
The  average  number  for  the  last  twenty  years  is  about  260. 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  authorised  regulations  for 
the  entrance  of  boys  : — 

'  *  Presentations  to  the  School  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Members 
of  the  Court  of  the  Merchant  Taylors*  Company  in  rotation. 
They  are  generally  issued  on  the  first  Wednesdays  in  February, 
May,  July,  and  Noyember. 

"A  list  of  the  Court  may  be  obtained,  on  application  to 
the  Clerk  at  their  Hall  in  Threadneedle  Street. 

**  The  School  dues  are,  an  entrance  fee  of  £3,  and  £10  per 
annum  paid  Quarterly  in  advance. — ^The  Sum  of  Five  Shil- 
lings is  also  paid  on  the  promotion  of  a  Boy  from  a  Lower  to 
a  Higher  Form.  This  includes  every  charge  for  education 
except  books. 

**  There  is  no  Boarding  Sjrstem  directly  recognized  by  the 
School,  but  Boarders  are  received  by  the  Under  Masters,  and 
by  other  persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  the  latter  of 
whom  arrangements  c€in  be  made  for  Day-Boarders. 

**  No  Boy  is  eligible  for  Admission  into  the  School,  unless 
he  is  Nine  Years  of  Age.  He  must  be  able  to  Bead  and 
Write  pretty  weD,  and  have  learned  certain  parts  of  the 
Public  School  Latin  Primer,  corresponding  to  the  Accidence 
in  other  Grammars,  vide  Directiona^  p.  4.*  He  is  also  examined 
in  the  Church  Catechism,  and  in  the  early  Scripture  History. 

**If  a  Boy  is  over  Eleven  Years  of  Age,  he  must  be  further 
qualified  to  enter  upon  the  Third  Form.  If  over  Thirteen,  to 
enter  upon  the  Upper  Division  Form. 

*  *  Failure  to  pass  the  Entrance  Examination  causes  aPresen- 
tation  to  be  forfeited. 

*  *  All  Boys  who  have  been  in  the  School  Two  Years  are  con- 
sidered to  be  on  the  Foundation,  that  is,  are  eligible  to  the 
Twenty-one  Scholarships  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
until  the  11th  of  June  preceding  their  Nineteenth  Birthday, 
provided  they  have  entered  on  or  below  a  certain  Form. 
Candidates  for  School  Exhibitions  may  in  some  cases  have 
passed  their  Nineteenth  Birthday,  but  must  have  been  a 
certain  time  in  the  School,  and  attained  a  certain  rank  in  it, 
and  passed  certain  Examinations. 

**  There  are  Fifteen  Scholarships,  Three  of  which,  of  the 

*  This  ptper  of  DlrectioDB  may  be  obtained  at  the  Hall,  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
Company,  or  from  the  Head  Master,  at  the  School. 
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value  of  £25,  £25,  and  £20  respectively,  are  filled  up  on  the 
19th  of  June  every  year,  tenable  by  boys  whilst  at  School. 
Candidates  must  be  under  Fourteen  on  the  11th  of  the  same 
month,  and  must  have  entered  the  School  not  later  than  in 
June  of  the  preceding  year. 

**  Particulars  of  the  School  Preferments,  Prizes,  distinc- 
tions, &c.,  are  contained  in  the  Book  called  the  School 
'  Fasti,'  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Head 
Master. 

**  The  hours  of  School  Attendance  arefix)m  a  Quarter  past 
Nine  till  One,  and  from  Two  till  a  Quarter  to  Four." 

The  course  of  instruction  has,  almost  from  the  foundation, 
embraced  Hebrew  and  Classical  Literature,  Writing,  Arith- 
metic :  Mathematics  were  introduced  in  1829 ;  French,  and 
Modem  History,  in  1846;  Drawing,  in  1856;  and  Writing 
from  Dictation,  in  the  Lower  Forms,  in  1857 :  special  in- 
struction in  Geography,  History,  and  the  English  Language 
in  1868. 

When  a  boy  enters  he  is  placed  in  a  Classical  Form,  ac- 
cording to  his  age  and  acquirements,  and  this  determines  his 
rank  in  the  School.  He  rises  from  one  Form  to  another  by 
the  proficiency  and  industry  which  he  displays  during  the 
time  he  has  been  in  his  Form  (facts  ascertained  by  daily 
marks,  which  are  averaged),  and  by  the  way  in  which  he 
acquits  himself  both  on  paper  and  in  vivd  voce  at  the  half- 
yearly  examinations.  In  this  manner  he  proceeds  from  the 
First  Form,  through  the  Second,  Third,  Lower  Division, 
Upper  Division,  Fourth,  Lower  Fifth,  and  Upper  Fifth 
Forms,  to  the  Sixth  Form.  From  the  Sixth  to  the  Head 
Form  boys  rise,  as  vacancies  occur,  by  the  display  of  pro- 
ficiency in  their  half-yearly  examinations. 

Classics  are  taught  in  the  Morning  School  only,  from  9.15 
A.M.  to  1  A.M.,  and  French  is  taught  in  the  Morning  School 
also.  Two  French  Masters  attend  every  day  from  11  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.,  and  receive  classes  made  up  of  the  Classical  Forms. 
The  Arithmetic,  Writing,  and  Mathematical  Classes  are  totally 
distinct  from  the  Classical  Forms.  These  subjects  are  taught 
in  the  Afternoon  School,  for  the  instruction  of  which  there 
are  three  Writi'ng  and  English,  and  four  Mathematical 
Masters.    The  same  boys  who  in  the  morning  were  arranged 
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in  ten  Forms,  aooording  to  their  Classical  proficiency,  are 

in  the  afternoon  ranged  with  absolute  disregard  of  their 

morning  x>o8ition,  in  three  Arithmetic  Classes,  and  seyen 

Mathematical   Classes,  and  the  nomenclature  is   entirely 

different,  ex.  yr.: — 

m^^^i  «-  M^.«».t»»  c^K/wvi  Mathematical  and  Arithmetio 

Claarical  or  Momlng  Schod.  ^^  Afternoon  Schw.l. 


HeadFonn  

Sixth  Form  

Upper  Fifth  Form 
Lower  Fifth   ,, 
Fourth  Form   ...... 

Upper  Division 

Lower  Division    ... 

Third  Fivm  

Second  Form 

First  Form    


Head  CIum,  Sect  1  ^ 

»» 

Sect  2 

*f 

Sect.  3 

i 

w 

2nd    „ 
3rd    ^ 

Sect.  4 

1 

i 

-i 

4th    „ 
6th    „ 

^ 

6th    „ 

7ih    „     ] 

Division  1 

,.     ] 

Division  2/ 

1431 

l8t  Clana^ 

Arith- 

2od    „ 

meUo 

Srd    ., 

and 

4Ui     »    J 

Writing. 

122  boys. 
Sd5  266  hayn, 

Hebrew  is  studied  in  the  Head  and  Sixth  Forms,  and  is 
fostered  by  an  examination  at  Christmas,  and  by  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore's  Hebrew  Medal,  and  the  Head  Master's  Prize,  in 
June. 

English  Literature^  History ^  and  Oeography,  Ancient  and 
Modem,  are  encouraged  in  the  Head  and  Sixth  Forms,  by 
translation  into  English  prose  and  verse,  by  essays  on  vari- 
ous subjects,  by  comments  and  illustrations  supplied  by  the 
Masters,  by  the  selection  every  year  of  a  special  portion  of 
English  History  to  be  brought  up  at  June,  and  by  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  four  chief  Prizes  is  devoted  mainly  to  History. 

Drawing  and  Mtmc, — ^Drawing  is  taught  in  the  School  to 
the  boys  of  the  Head,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Mathema- 
tical Classes,  but  no  provision  is  made  for  teaching  Music, 
vocal  or  instrumental. 

The  two  Classical  examinations,  caDed  ProhationSy  are  held 
in  the  course  of  the  School  year,  which  goes  from  June  to 
June.    At  Christmas  the  boys  answer  questions  and  do  other 
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work  on  paper,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Head  Master 
and  Under  Masters,  which  are  submitted  to  the  Examiners. 
The  Examiners  also  try  all  the  boys  vivd  voce.  The  results  of 
the  two  processes  are  reduced  to  marks,  and  compared  with 
each  boy's  ayerage  place  in  the  half-year.  A  Hst.of  com- 
pai-ative  merit  is  thus  drawn  up ;  one  boy  *s  name  is  printed  in 
CAPITALS  as  worthy  of  a  prize ;  others  in  italics^  as  deserving 
honourable  mention ;  and  the  remainder  in  ordinary  type. 

At  the  June  Probation,  the  Head  Master  conducts  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Forms  fix)m  the  Upper  Fifth  to  the  First, 
instead  of  the  Classical  Examiners;  but  relative  merit  is 
ascertained,  prizes  assigned,  and  the  Eemove  awarded,  as  at 
Christmas. 

Ae  in  the  Classical,  so  in  the  Mathematical  School,  a  for- 
mal Examination  on  paper  is  conducted  by  an  Examiner 
twice  a  year,  in  March  and  October.  After  each  Examina- 
tion a  list  is  issued.  In  this  list  the  order  in  each  class  is 
the  order  of  general  merit,  and  the  results  from  compound- 
ing the  marks  assigned  by  the  Examiner  with  those  of  the 
half-year's  work.  The  names  of  Scholars  entitled  to  prizes 
are  printed  in  capitals;  those  deserving  of  honourable 
notice  for  work  during  the  half-year  are  printed  in  italics. 

In  French  also  there  is  an  Examination,  on  paper  and 
vivd  voce,  by  a  special  Examiner,  at  Christmas,  when  the  boys 
in  each  Class  are  arranged,  and  their  merit  determined  by 
numbers  representing  the  combined  result  of  their  half-year's 
work,  and  the  proficiency  they  exhibit  at  the  Examination ; 
in  June  the  marks  gained  in  the  six  months  are  added  up, 
and  the  boys  are  placed  accordingly. 

The  number  of  boys  now  in  each  Classical  Form  i 


Head  Form,  ue.^  Monitors  (8),  Promptcra  (8),  and  Upper  Sixth  (7)  ...  36 

Sixth  Form  83 

Upper  Fifth  Form   81 

Lower  Fifth  Form  36 

Fourth  Form 37 

Upper  Division  Form 25 

Lower  Division  Form 39 

Third  Form  37 

Second  Form 34 

First  Form 18 

366 
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The  number  of  boys  in  each  Mathematical  Class  is — 

Head  Class,  Ist  Section 6 

^  2nd  Section   4 

^  8rd  Section 7 

„  4th  Section 4 

Second  Clabs 10 

Third  Class   17 

Fourth  Class 17 

Fiftli  Class 21 

Sixth  Class 18 

Serenth  Class,  Ist  Division  19>  .q 

^  2nd  Division 21 S 

143 

The  number  of  boys  in  each  French  Class  is — 

Class  of  Monitors,  Prompters,  and  Upper  Sixlh 26 

Class  of  Sixth  Form  33 

Cldssof  Upper  Fifth  Form  31 

Claas  of  Lower  Fifth  Form 26 

Class  of  Fourth  Form    27 

Class  of  Upper  Division  Form 25 

Claas  of  the  Lower  Division  Form 29 

196 

Boys  do  not  commence  French  until  they  have  reached 
the  Lower  Division  Form.  The  three  Forms  lowest  in  the 
Classical  School,  viz.,  the  Third,  Second,  and  First  Forms,  do 
not  learn  French.    They  contain  at  present — 

69  boys; 
196  learning  French. 

The  number  of  boys  in  each  Arithmetic  Class  is  (April, 
1868)— 

Ist  Class 

2nd  Class 87  }-122  Writing  and  Arithmetlo. 

3rd  Class 

Add  Math,  boys 143 


87  Vl 


265 

The  number  of  boys  in  each  Drawing  Class  is — 

Head  Class 20\  Corresponding  to  and  comprising 

Second  aass 10 1     the  same  boys  as  the  Mathe- 

Third  Class 17  T     madcal  Classes,  Head,  Second, 

Fourth  Clasa 17^     Third,  and  Foorth. 

64 
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The  scheme  of  tuition,  so  far  as  it  goes,  at  Merchant  Tay- 
lors' School  is  Sidinitted  to  have  worked  exceedingly  well. 
It  appears,  however,  that  while  in  the  Classical  Department 
the  amount  of  translation  is  large,  the  amount  of  original 
composition  is  very  smalL  This  can  easily  be  remedied. 
A  diminution  of  the  time  devoted  to  mathematics  would  also 
he  an  improvement.  The  time  so  won  might  well  be  spent 
on  German,  to  the  introduction  of  which,  among  the  regular 
studies  of  the  School,  the  present  able  Head  Master,  Dr. 
Hessey,  is  favourably  disposed,  or  to  Physical  Science — ^the 
absence  of  which  in  a  School  where  five  afternoons  in  the 
week  are  devoted  to  Mathematics  and  writing,  &c.,  is  remark- 
able. It  should  be  remembered  that  Mathematics  derive 
half  their  worth  and  all  their  grandeur  from  their  applica- 
tion to  science. 

By  teaching  Hebrew,  Merchant  Taylors'  contrasts  advan- 
tageously with  some  of  the  other  great  Schools.  England  is 
the  only  Christian  country  where  an  aociu*ate  and  ample' 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  not  considered  indispensable  to  every 
clergyman,  and  as  many  of  those  studying  at  these  Schools 
are  intended  to  be  clergymen,  Hebrew  should  enter  into  the 
curriculum  of  them  all. 

Exhibitions,  ScholarshipB^Prizea. — ^The  existing  Scholarships, 
&c.,  established  in  connection  with  Merchant  Taylors'  School, 
in  number  and  in  value,  are  hardly  surpassed  by  any  School 
in  England.  At  an  early  stage  of  its  history.  Sir  Thomas 
White,  it  has  been  mentioned,  attached  to  this  institution  no 
less  than  forty- three  out  of  the  fifty  fellowships  in  his  Col- 
lege of  St.  John's,  Oxford.  Under  this  endowment,  boys 
elected  from  this  School  to  St.  John's  were  Probationary 
Fellows  for  three  years,  and  then,  if  found  duly  qualified  in 
scholarship  and  behaviour,  were  admitted  Fellows  for  life. 
This  princely  benefaction  came  into  full  operation  in  1575, 
from  which  time  to  the  present  it  has  assisted  on  the  way  to 
University  and  other  eminence  a  large  number  of  distin- 
guished men.  By  an  ordinance  of  Privy  Council  in  1861, 
this  portion  of  tiie  School  preferment  was  considerably 
modified  in  character,  as  the  preferment  of  Westminster 
School  had  already  been.  Henceforth  all  the  Fellowships  at 
St.  John's,  which  are  to  be  reduced  to  eighteen,  are  to  be 
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absolutely  open,  tlie  remainder  of  the  College  fonds  being 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  twenty-one  Merchant  Taylors* 
Scholars,  seyen  Scholars  from  other  Schools,  five  open  Scho- 
lars, and  the  fulfilment  of  other  contingent  obligations. 
The  preferments  attached  to  the  School  are  as  follow : — 

1.  Twenty-one  Scholarships  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
When  the  ordinance  above  spoken  of  comes  into  thorough 
operation,  these  Scholarships,  of  which  three  wiU  be  filled  up 
annually,  will  be  £100  a  year  each,  and  tenable  for  seven  years. 

2.  Six  Exhibitions  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  value 
£60  per  annum  each,  founded  by  Dr.  Andrew.  These  may  be 
held  for  twelve  years,  but  are  vacated  on  marriage,  receiving 
Holy  Orders,  or  engaging  in  any  employment  incompatible 
with  the  practice  of  the  Civil  Law.  Candidates  must  not  be 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  at  least  four 
years  in  the  School. 

3.  One  Exhibition  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  of 
£50  a  year,  founded  by  Dr.  Stuart.  The  nomination  is  by 
the  President  of  St.  John's  and  the  Head  Master  of  the 
School ;  but  the  senior  Scholar,  if  of  suitable  attainment  and 
character,  who  is  superannuated,  is  considered  to  have  the 
option  of  this  Exhibition.  He  must,  however,  have  been 
at  least  five  years  at  the  School,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
leaving  must  have  attained  the  Head  Form.  This  Exhibi- 
tion is  tenable,  during  residence,  for  a  period  of  eight  years. 

4.  One  Exhibition  to  any  College  in  Cambridge,  also 
founded  by  Dr.  Stuart.  It  is  tenable  for  four  years,  is  worth 
£61  11«.  4d.  per  annum,  and  is  filled  up  on  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  preceding. 

5.  Pour  Exhibitions  of  £50  a  year  eeush,  to  any  College 
in  Cambridge.  These  were  originally  founded  by  Charles 
Parkin,  the  historian  of  Norfolk.  One  is  awarded  every  year 
to  the  best  Mathematician  about  to  leave  for  Cambridge,  and 
is  tenable  for  four  years. 

6.  Two  Exhibitions,  of  from  £30  to  £50  per  annum  each, 
to  any  College  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  were  founded  by  the 
Company  in  1844  and  1846.  They  are  tenable  for  five  years, 
are  filled  up  by  the  Court  as  vacancies  occur,  and  are 
sometimes  awarded  to  Scholars  who  have  proceeded  to  the 
University. 
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7.  The  School  ExhibitiQii,  of  £63  a  year,  to  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  founded  by  contributionB  from  old  Scho- 
lars of  Merchant  Taylors*.  This  is  tenable  for  four  years ; 
but  it  cannot  be  held  with  No,  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  or  No.  4. 

8.  Two  Tercentenary  Scholarships,  founded  in  1861,  by 
old  Scholars  of  Merchant  Taylor&\  aided  by  the  boys  then 
in  School.  The  yearly  value  of  each  is  about  £30 ;  they 
are  tenable  for  two  years,  and  the  successful  competitor 
for  a  Scholarship  is  on  each  occasion  considered  the  Ter- 
centenary Sohc^ar  for  the  year  in  whieh  he  is  elected. 

9.  The  Company's  Tercentenary  Scholarships,  each  of  £40 
in  value,  tenable  for  four  years.  These  are  awarded  to  the 
second  best  Mathematician  leaving  the  School  each  year. 

10.  Two  of  £30  a  year  each,  founded  by  the  Pitt  Club 
in  1846,  tenable  for  four  years  at  any  College  of  either  Uni- 
versity, and  in  conjunction  with  any  other  School  preferment. 

11 — 14.  Five  Exhibitions  of  £48  a  year  each,  founded  by 
Mr.  Fish,  for  Divinity  Students  at  St.  cTohn's  College,  Oxford, 
to  which  another  of  £40  per  annum,  called  '*  Mr.  Fish's 
New  Exhibition,"  has  recently  been  added;  four  founded  by 
Mr.  Vernon,  and  one  by  Mr.  Wooller,  of  £10  each,  at  St, 
John's  Cc^ege,  Oxford ;  and  a  gift  by  Mr.  Juxon  of  £12  to 
a  Scholar  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  alternately,  for  the  pur- 
chase oi  books. 

We  have  here  a  string  of  more  than  fifty  Scholarships, 
producing  annually  above  £3,000,  or  about  £60  a  year  each 
on  an  average.  What  noble  incentives  to  emulation  in  a 
school  not  exceeding  250  pupils  I — one  prize,  in  fiict^  to  every 
fifth  boy  on  the  Foundation.  And  these  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  benefactions.  There  are  three  Medical  Exhi- 
bitions to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  worth  £30  a  year  each, 
founded  by  the  Court  of  the  Company  and  the  authorities 
of  the  hospital  conjointly,  each  Exhibition  being  tenable 
for  three  years,  and  one  awarded  every  year.  The  Court  of 
the  Company  occasionally  also  award  special  Exhibitions 
to  deserving  students  at  the  University.  Gifts  of  books  also 
are  frequently  bestowed  on  Scholars  who  have  acquitted 
themselves  meritoriously  in  their  University  career. 

Besides  these  inducements  to  exertion,  the  benefit  of 
which  is  felt  after  the  recipients  leave  School,  pnzes  on  a 
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oorrospondrng  scale  of  Hberality  are  every  year  bestowed 
during  the  time  of  oontinnance  in  it.  Among  these  are  50 
guineas  given  by  the  CJompany  to  the  various  departments  of 
tiie  Schmd;  the  Montefiore  Hebrew  Medal;  a  prize  of  3 
guineas  given  by  the  Head  Master  for  Hebrew ;  one  of  £3 
4«.  by  Mr.  W.  Gilpin  for  good  conduct ;  one  of  £6  founded 
by  Sir  James  Tyler,  for  knowledge  of  English  history ;  and 
one  of  the  same  value,  instituted  by  Mr.  A.  8.  Pigeon  and 
Mr.  T.  B.  Pugh,  Wardens  of  the  Company,  for  proficiency 
in  studies  relating  to  mercantile  pursuits.  The  Sdiolarships 
for  boys  actually  in  the  School  have  been  noticed  above. 

The  Monitorial  System  ;  and  Fagging, — At  Merchant  Tay- 
lors* School,  the  Monitorial  System  bears  somewhat  miti- 
gated sway.  By  a  very  ancient  custom,  which  the  Head 
Master  approves,  each  of  the  Monitors  looks  over  the  ezer- 
cises,  and  hears  the  repetitions  of  a  boy  of  the  third  rank  in 
the  Head  Form.  Being  in  the  main  a  Day  School,  fagging, 
fortunately,  has  no  opportunity  of  being  exercised  at  Mer- 
chant Taylors*. 

Punishments. — Of  the  temper  in  which  Scholastic  punish- 
ment was  formerly  administmd,  something  has  been  said  in 
the  Account  of  St  Paul's  School,  and  a  passage  is  there 
cited  from  Erasmus  to  show  how  imiversal  was  the  practice 
of  flogging  among  the  pedagogues  of  his  age;  but  the 
severity  denounced  by  Erasmus  is  nothing  compared  to 
the  barbarities  described  by  one  Bavisius  Textcnr,  who,  in 
the  early  part  of  ihB  sixteenth  century,  was  Beotor  of  the 
University  of  Paris.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  person  of 
considerable  erudition,  but  though  a  right-minded,  good- 
natured  man,  by  no  means  inclined  to  err  on  the  dde  of 
indulgence.  Tlus  is  proved,  indeed,  by  a  passage  in  one  of 
his  epistles,  where  he  speaks  as  follows  concerning  the 
treatment  of  boys : — **  If  they  offend,  if  they  are  detected 
in  falsehood,  if  they  slip  from  the  yoke,  if  they  murmur 
against  it,  or  complcun  in  ever  so  little  a  degree,  let  them  be 
most  severely  whipt,  and  spare  neither  the  scourge  nor  miti- 
gate the  punishment,  till  the  proud  heart  shall  be  subdued, 
and  they  shall  have  become  smoother  than  oil  and  softer  than 
a  pumpkin."  The  testimony  of  a  man  who  thus  strongly 
recommends  the  infliction,  fif  punishment  is  entitled  to  the 
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more  weight  when  he  inveighs  against  the  inhumanities 
practised  upon  schoolboys.  In  a  dialogue  between  ,a  father 
and  son,  Bavisius  describes  these  atrocities  as  being  carried 
to  such  a  length  as  to  kill  the  sufferer ;  .and  in  one  of  his 
poems  two  schoolmasters  are  summoned  before  Bhadaman- 
thus  for  judgment; — ^the  Judge  of  the  Dead  asks  :— 

'*  Quid  prior  hie  aceleris  fecit  f 

LACHR8IB. 

Deformerelato: 
Afflixit  rigidiB  corpora  Terberibus. 
Hie  javenam  scapulas  mutilavit  et  oasa  flagellii, 
Elicuit  rivos  sanguinis  ex  hnmeris, 
Neo  timuit  pedibus  pueros  caleare  tenellos, 
Vec  croceam  manib^  vellere  csesariem.'* 

The  pedagogue  implores  mercy;  but  Bhadamanthus  an- 
swers:— 

''Sceleste, 

Andebis  Teniam  qnnrere?  pei^  miser  1 

Clausaa  in  obecura  baratri  fomace  latebis, 

Foeda  veneniferi  membra  ^ahent  colubri. 

Persephone  hunc  rapias  tortorem,  ac  igne  pemras; 

Yerbera  qoft  poeris  intulit,  ipbe  ferat** 

The  other  preceptor  is  sent  to  Elysium,  Bhadamanthus 
telling  him — 

*<  tua  te  in  pneroe  dementia  salvnm 
Beddit.» 

80  far,  in  fact,  was  this  servile  discipline  extended,  so 
impracticable  was  it  deemed  to  carry  on  the  course  of 
education  without  corporal  punishment,  that  Boyal  pupils 
were  commonly  provided  with  **  whipping-boys,"  in  whom, 
for  any  offence  or  default  of  diligence,  they  were  flogged  by 
proxy. 

Since  the  death  of  Bavisius  Textor  in  1524,  there  has  been 
an  immense  improvement  in  regard  to  punishment,  but  there 
is  still  room  for  amelioration. 

The  punishments  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School  have  little 
in  them  of  the  old  brutal  element.  Flogging,  which  the  Head 
Master  has  alone  the  right  to  inflict,  is  exceedingly  rare ;  the 
Under  Masters  employ  the  cane  for  inattention  and  neglect 
of  lessons,  but  grave  offences  arc  referred  to  the  Head 
Master.    Occasionally  an  offender  is  rebuked  by  the  Head 
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Master  before  the  whole  SchooL  This  is  fotind  to  have  a 
most  salutary  effect.  Similar  punishments  it  would  no  doubt 
be  easy  to  multiply. 

Sports,  &c, — ^The  only  play-ground  is  a  x>aYed  space,  called 
the  Cloigter,  in  the  rear  of  the  School,  quite  inadequate  to 
the  recreation  of  so  many  boys.  When  the  School  is  re- 
moved, there  will  be  room  not  only  for  enlarged  School  build- 
ings, but  for  a  spacious  play-ground  also.  In  the  meantime 
the  Company  pay  twenty  guineas  a  year  for  the  hire  of  a 
suitable  ground  for  cricket,  which  is  a  good  deal  puimied  in 
summer.  In  the  winter  the  boys  have  foot-ball  and 
skating  clubs ;  and  an  Athletic  Sports*  Club  has  been  esta- 
blished lately,  to  which  the  Company  contribute  £10 
annually. 

Holydaya,  <fcc. — ^The  hours  of  School  attendance  are  firom 
9.15  in  the  morning  till  1.0,  and  from  2.0  to  3.45  in  the 
afternoon ;  and,  altogether,  the  boys  are  in  School  thirty- 
nine  weeks  in  a  year.  Their  holydays  consist  of  a  fortnight 
at  Easter,  about  six  weeks  in  August  and  September,  and 
four  weeks  at  Christmas.  There  is  also  a  week  of  recess 
after  the  election  day,  June  11.  In  addition  to  these  vaca- 
tions the  Head  Master  is  privileged  to  grant  a  day's  holyday 
four  times  in  the  year ;  and  on  the  following  days  there  is 
no  school: — ^Anniversary  of  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  Ash- 
Wednesday,  Ascension  Day,  the  Queen's  birthday,  the 
Anniversary  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  the  Anniversary  of 
the  Charity  Children  at  St.  Paul's,  Lord  Mayor's  day,  and 
Sir  Thomas  White's  birthday.  Saturday  is  the  only  half- 
holyday  during  the  week. 

Religious  Instruction, — Especial  regard  has  always  been 
paid  to  religious  training  at  Merchant  Taylors',  although  the 
Masters  are  only  with  the  boys  officially  in  School  hours. 
Every  Monday  morning  is  devoted  to  sacred  subjects,  in- 
cluding Hebrew,  the  Greek  and  Latin  New  Testament, 
Christian  Doctrine,  and  Scripture  History.  Prayers — 
selected  from  the  Prayer-book — are  said  in  the  Large 
School-room  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  close  of  the  morn- 
ing studies ;  and  at  the  commencement  and  termination  of 
the  afternoon  studies  in  the  several  Class-rooms. 

Boarding  Houses. — The  greater  part  of  the  boys  reside 
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irith  tiiiQir  parents  in  the  suburbs  of  town,  but  about  sixty 
Htb  in  boarding  bouses,  of  which  there  are  fiye  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

^le  charges  for  boarding  in  the  first  Under  Master's 
house  are  sizty  guineas  per  annum.  At  the  oQier  houses 
the  charges  are  somewhat  lower,  and  in  some  of  them  vary 
according  to  the  age  of  the  boys.  Parents  select  a  boarding 
hiouse  at  their  own  discretion,  but  they  frequently  consult 
the  Head  Master  on  the  subject,  and  he  is  guided  in  his  adyioe 
by  the  means  of  the  parents  and  the  age  and  reported  dis- 
position of  the  boy. 

Boarders,  <^  course,  take  their  mid-day  meal  at  the  houses 
where  they  live,  and  yarious  boys  who  come  firom  a  distance 
now  dine  at  those  houses  also  as  day  boarders.  Several,  who 
are  sons  of  city  merchants,  lunch  at  their  fathers'  offices. 
There  is  also  a  lunch  room  on  the  premises. 

School  Charges  and  Annnal  Expenses  of  a  Boy  at  Merchant 
Tayhrs\ — By  the  original  Statutes  100  boys  were  admitted 
without  any  x>ayment  whatever ;  50  were  admitted  on  pay- 
ment of  2s,  2d,  to  the  Head  Master  every  quarter,  and  the 
remaining  100  were  admitted  on  i>aying  5«.  per  quarter. 

In  the  present  day  the  School  payments  of  every  boy  are 
£3  on  entrance,  and  £10  annually  in  quarterly  sums  of 
£2  10«.  Each  also  pays  6«.  on  being  advanced  to  a  higher 
form.  For  this  sum  he  receives  his  education,  without  any 
additional  charge  for  tuition  of  any  kind. 


OHAPTEB  DDL 
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Head  Masters  of  Merchant  Taylors^  Schod, 

in  u*«j:ai.  Bicbard  MulcMter.*  I  ifi^j.  Wflliim  Haynt. 

Master  hHenry  Wilkins<m.  I  iq26.  Nicholaa  Qnj, 

Under  Mas"«»»*  SmWi.  |  i«m.  jolm  Edwanb. 


of  lessons,  

Master.     Occ*,  '^j*  and  preceptor,  wbo  for  the  long  period  of  twenty-five 

'  ^reliant  Taylos',  aad  for  twelTe  yean  of  St.  Paul'a 
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MM.  WiUtem  StM*- 
1644.  William  Da  Gard. 
1661.  John  Goad. 
1681.  John  Hartdiffe. 
1686.  Arabroae  Bonwick6» 
1891.  Matthew  Shortjng. 
1707.  Tbomaa  Parsall. 
1720.  Matthew  Smith. 


1781.  John  Cricbe. 
1760.  James  Townley. 
1778.  Thomas  Green. 
1783.  Samuel  BiBh<q;>. 
1706.  Thomas  Cherry. 
1819.  James  W.  Bellamy. 
1845.  James  A.  Hessey. 


The  list  of  eminent  men  wlio  were  indebted  to  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  for  tiieir  early  mental  culture  is  a  proud  one. 

School,  claims  more  than  the  mere  mention  of  his  name.  He  is  said  to  have 
descended  from  an  opulent  and  ancient  family  in  Cumberiand,  who  in  the  time  of 
William  Rofus  had  the  charge  of  defending  the  border-country  from  the  incur- 
aions  of  the  Scots.  He  was  edncated  on  the  foundation  at  'Eton,  from  which 
SchooU  in  1648,  he  gained  his  election  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where,  how- 
ever, he  took  no  degree,  but  while  a  Scholar  remored  to  Oxford. 

In  1555  he  was  elected  student  of  Clirist  Church,  and  in  the  next  year  was 
licensed  to  proceed  in  Arts.  While  at  Oxford  he  became  remarkable  for  his 
critical  knowledge  of  Greek  «&d  Latin,  but  still  more  so  for  his  acquirements  in 
oriental  literature. 

His  abilities  as  a  teacher  are  sufficiently  attested  by  the  uninterrupted  prosperity 
of  Merchant  Taylors*  and  St.  Paulas  during  his  mastership,  and  the  unriyaUc4  list 
<rf  admirable  scholars  who  owed  to  him  their  early  training. 

With  all  his  merits,  however,  Mulcaster  was  not  exempt  from  the  besetting 
severity  of  schoolmasters  in  his  day.  FuUer,  in  his  quaint  fashion,  says  of  him  :— 
**  In  a  morning  he  would  exactly  and  idainly  construe  and  parce  the  lessons  to  his 
scholars ;  which  done,  he  slept  his  hour  (custome  nude  him  critical  to  int^rtion  it) 
in  his  desk  in  the  school ;  but  wo  be  to  tlie  scholar  that  slept  the  while.  Awaking, 
be  heard  them  accurately ;  and  Atropos  might  be  persuaded  to  pity  as  soon  as  he 
to  pardon,  where  he  found  just  fault.  The  prayers  of  cockering  mothers  prevailed 
with  him  as  much  as  the  requests  of  indulgent  fathers,  rather  increasing  than 
mitigating  his  severity  cm  their  offending  child." 

Like  Ascham,  he  was  fond  of  archery,  and  was  a  member  of  a  society  of  toxo- 
phoUtes,  who  called  themselves  Prince  Artkur't  Knighti.  He  was  partial,  also,  to 
dramatic  composition.  His  name  appears  twice  in  the  entries  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's paymaster  for  plays  acted  before  her:— *' March  18th,  1573-4,  to  Richard 
Mouncaster,  for  two  plays  presented  before  her  on  Candlemas-day  and  bhrove- 
Tnesday  last,  SO  marks ;  and  further  for  his  chaiiges  30  mariu.** 

**  11th  March,  1575-6,  to  Richard  Mouncaster,  for  presenting  a  play  before  hn 
on  Shrove-Tueedi^  last,  10  pounds.** 

In  the  repmentation  of  Latin  plays  before  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  a 
Oxford,  the  students  of  St.  John^  College  acquired  gre  t  distinction,  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Mulcaster,  their  Master  at  Merchant  Taylors'  Scho<d. 
He  was  the  anthor  of  sundry  c<qpies  of  mythological  verses  spoken  before  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  of  two  educational  treatises.  One  of  these  is  entitled.  **  PositUmt, 
wherein  those  primitive  circumstances  be  ^camined  which  are  necessary  for  the 
training  up  of  young  children,  either  for  skill  in  their  book,  or  healthe  I   their 
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Of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the  liigliest  rank  she  can  boast, 
among  others,  of  the  celebrated  William  Juxon,  who  was 
in  attendance  on  Charles  I.  when  the  King  was  beheaded,  and 
who  at  the  Bestoration  was  translated  from  the  see  of  Lon- 
don to  that  of  Canterbury ;  William  Dawes  and  John 
Gilbert,  Archbishops  of  York ;  and  Hugh  Boulter,  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  her  bishops  are  Lancelot 
Andrewes,^  Bishop  of  Winchester,  of  whom  it  was  said,  as 

bodie.''  The  other,  ••  The  First  Part  of  the  Elementarie^  which  entreateth  chefely 
of  the  right  \mtliig  of  the  English  Tung,'*  a  book  which  Warton  describes  af 
containing  many  judicioos  criticLims  and  obaervations  on  the  English  language. 

Mulcaster  appears  to  have  been  impetuous  in  temper,  and  his  impetuoeity  fre- 
quently brought  him  into  trouble  with  the  Court  of  Merchant  Taylors' ;  but  f  hongh 
a  choleric,  he  was  evidently  not  a  rancorous  man.  Many  years  after  he  had 
retired  from  the  Head  Mastership  of  this  School,  and  notwithstanding  his  former 
disagreementB  with  tlie  GoTemors,  he  generally  took  part  in  the  School  examina- 
tions. Aa  this  fact  is  creditable  to  the  placability  of  his  disposition,  another  is 
equally  so  to  his  intrepidity.  When  the  Reformatioa  began,  and  Religious  Houses 
were  dissolved,  many  immunities  were  granted  to  teachers,  in  order  that  learning 
should  be  encouraged.  They  were  freed  from  taxes  and  other  obligations ;  but  in 
1581  or  1582,  an  envious  attempt  was  made  to  rob  them  of  their  privilege.  This 
attempt  they  strenuously  and  successfully  opposed,  and,  as  the  l^er  in  the  re- 
sbtance,  Mulcaster  was  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  and  valiant  champion  of  hia 
order. 

After  retiring  from  Merchant  Taylors'  School  in  1586,  he  was  chosen  Upfcr 
Master  of  St.  Paul^  School,  where  ho  continued  till  1698.  Resigning  tliis  office, 
in  which  he  had  displayed  the  same  efficiency  as  in  the  previous  one,  he  first 
obtained  the  Vicarage  of  Cranbrook  in  Kent,  and  was  then  preferred  to  the  Rectory 
of  Stanford  Rivers,  where  he  died  in  April,  1610. 

(1)  This  illustrious  prelate,  the  most  eminent  divine  and  scholar  of  his  own, 
and,  perhaps,  of  any  nation,  was  bom  at  London  in  1566.  By  his  extraordinary 
ability  as  a  preacher  he  atti-acted  the  attention  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  appointed 
him  her  chaplain.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Queen  he  became  the  especial  favourite 
of  King  James ;  though  Fuller  relates  that  the  King  stood  bo  much  in  awe  and 
veneration  of  him,  that  when  Bishop  Andrewes  was  present  he  refi-aincd  from  tlie 
coarse  mirth  and  levity  which  he  ordinarily  indulged  in.  His  Majesty  having  in 
his  "Defence  of  the  Rights  of  Kings'*  asserted  the  authority  of  Christian  princes 
over  ecclesiastical  causes  and  persons,  was  attacked  with  much  bitterness  by  tlie 
learned  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  under  the  name  of  Matth^us  Tortus.  Andrewes 
undertook  to  refute  the  book  of  Bellarmine,  and  is  supposed  to  have  performed  the 
task  with  remarkable  skill  and  judgment  in  a  quarto  work,  entitled  **Tortura 
Tortl ;  sive  ad  Matthsi  Torti  Librum  Responsio,"  &c.  In  recompense  for  .*  is  vin- 
dication of  his  book,  James  promoted  Andrewes  to  the  bishopric  of  Ely.  He  waa 
afterwards  trans-lated  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  and  created  Privy  Councillor. 

There  la  a  pleasant  story  told  of  him  while  he  was  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Waller  the  poet,  going  to  see  the  King  at  dinner,  overiieanl  an  extraordinaiy  con- 
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of  Claudius  Dmsos,  **  He  possessed  as  many  and  as  great 
virtues  as  human  nature  could  receive,  or  industry  perfect ;  " 
Thomas  Dove,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  chaplain  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who,  from  his  flowing  white  locks,  called  him 
**  the  Dove  with  silver  wings ;  '*  Matthew  Wrbn,^  the  learned 
Bishop  of  Ely;  John  Btjckebidge,  also  of  Ely;  Gtiles 
Thompson,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  Peteb  Mews,'  Bishop 


Tenation  between  His  Majesty  and  two  prelates,  Andrewes  and  Neale  (Buhop  of 
Durliam),  who  were  standing  behind  the  royal  chair.  **MyLOTds,"  asked  the 
King,  ''cannot  I  take  my  subjects'  money  when  I  want  it  without  all  tliis  for^ 
mality  in  Parliament?*  The  Bishop  of  Duiiiam  readily  answered,  »*  God  forbid, 
Sir,  but  you  should ;  you  are  the  breath  of  our  nostrils."  Whereupon  tlie  King 
tamed  and  said  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  **  Well,  my  Lord,  what  say  youf* 
**  Sir,"  replied  he,  **  I  have  no  skill  to  judge  of  parliamentary  cases."  The  King 
qnickly  rejoined,  ••  No  put-offs,  my  Lord ;  answer  me  at  once."  •*  Then,  Sir,"  said 
he,  "Itliinkitquite  lawful  for  you  to  take  my  brother  Neale's  money,  for  he 
offers  it."  Waller  reports  that  the  company  were  well  pleased  with  the  answer, 
and  the  wit  of  it  seemed  to  affect  the  King. 

Andrewes  wrote  **  A  Manual  of  Private  Devotions,"  and  **  A  Manual  of  Direc- 
ttona  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,"  which  were  printed  during  his  life.  The 
remainder  of  his  works,  consisting  chiefly  of  theological  treaties  and  sermons, 
were  published  after  his  death  by  the  command  of  the  King.  His  books  are  re- 
proached with  tlie  verbose  pedantry  common  in  his  time ;  but  the  high  opinion 
which  Milton  entertained  of  Andrewes,  and  the  eloquent  sincerity  with  which  he 
deplored  his  death,  ought  to  draw  more  attention  to  works  which  are  now  seldom 
looked  at,  save  as  curiosities  by  the  solitary  student. 

(1)  Wren  accompanied  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  I.,  to  Spain,  in  1823, 
and  whatever  stability  that  ill-fated  prince  subsequently  displayed  in  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Protestant  religion  is  thought  to  be  due  to  this  excellent  monitor. 
Wren  was  elected  Master  of  Peter  House,  Cambridge,  to  the  rebuilding  and 
library  of  which  ancient  college  he  bountifully  contributed.  He,  moreover,  erected 
at  his  own  cost  the  chapel  of  Pembroke  College,  where  he  had  received  his  univer- 
sity education,  and  left  an  estate  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

It  is  painful  to  add  of  such  a  man  that,  during  the  civil  troubles,  in  1641,  he  was 
impesohed  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  and,  though  never  brought  to  trial, 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  eighteen  years !  Cromwell  would  have  released  him, 
but  the  courageous  old  prelate  disdained  even  the  semblance  of  submission,  and 
did  not  regain  his  freedom  until  the  Restoration. 

(2)  In  the  early  part  of  his  career,  Peter  Mews  suffered  much  for  his  loyalty. 
Having  taken  up  arms  for  the  King  at  Oxford,  he  was  expelled  the  University;  and 
when  the  royal  cause  declined,  sought  shelter  in  Flanders,  where  he  served  under 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  acquired  considerable  reputation.  He  may  be  said,  then, 
in  more  casA  than  one,  to  have  belonged  to  the  Church  militant.  But  in  England 
during  the  seventeenth  century  the  Church  militant  t6o  often  became  the  Church 
political,  whereby  religion  as  a  pure  and  holy  influence  lost  its  empire.  Men  like 
Mews  from  pious  prelates  degenerated  into  violent  partisans,  in  spite  of  their  better 
feelings.    We  may  not  utterly  oondenm  them,  but  we  cannot  help  lamenting 
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of  Winchester.  In  Law,  in  Letters,  in  Medicine,  and  in 
other  departments  of  intelligence,  the  School  is  nobly  repre- 
sented by  such  men  as  Sm  James  Whitezx)cke,  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  and  of  the  King's  Bench ;  Bulstrodb 
Whitelocke,^  his  son,  the  author  of  the  "  Memorials  of 
English  Affairs  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Beign  of  Charles 
Firet  to  the  Eestoration ; "  Thomas  Lodge  ; '  Edmund  Gat- 


fhat  tbey  Bhould  have  Buffered  exaggerated  loyalty  to  predominate  over  Chriatiaa 
charity. 

(1)  Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  as  the  son  of  a  learned  and  distlngnished  jodge, 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  good  education  and  high  social  standing.  After  passing 
creditably  through  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  he,  in  1 620,  entered  at  St.  John% 
College,  Oxford,  then  under  the  presidency  of  Land,  his  father^  old  friend.  From 
Laud  he  received  many  kindnesses,  the  recollection  of  which  induced  him  in  after 
life  to  refuse  to  act  upon  the  parliamentary  committee  by  whom  tlie  Archbishc^ 
was  impeached.  Li  1637,  Whitelocke  earned  much  popularity  by  supporting  his 
kinsman,  Hampden,  in  his  resistance  to  the  illegal  imposition  of  ship  money.  A 
few  years  later  ho  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Long  Pvliament,  and  elected 
chairman  of  the  oonmiittee  who  drew  up  the  charges  against  Lord  Strafford. 
When  civil  war  broke  out  he  commanded  a  company  in  Hampden's  regiment,  and 
took  military  possession  of  Oxford  for  the  Parliament.  In  1644,  he  was  ^>pointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  a  peace,  and  had  frequent  conferences  with 
the  King.  Hie  fascinations  oi  Ihe  monarch  appear  to  have  induced  some  slack- 
ness as  to  Whiteloi-ke's  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  he  had  no  little  difficulty 
in  vindicating  himself  from  the  imputations  of  remissness  in  the  transaction. 
With  the  King>  trial  he  resolved  not  to  meddle ;  bat  when  all  was  over,  and  the 
axe  had  fallen,  he  took  office  as  first  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
Bepublic. 

In  1653,  Cromwell,  probably  to  be  rid  of  liim  for  a  time,  appointed  Whitelocke 
ambassador  to  the  pedantic,  clever,  coarse,  and  eccentric  Oiristina,  Queen  of 
Sweden,  who  made  him  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  <*  Amaranth." 

At  the  Restoration,  in  the  bringing  about  of  which  he  was  by  many  believed  to 
have  been  instrumental,  he  withdrew  ^m  public  life,  and,  acting  on  the  advice 
of  the  King,  to  '<go  live  quietly  in  the  country  and  take  care  of  his  wife 
and  one-and-thirty  children*  (he  had  bat  sixteen), he  retired  from  London,  and 
died  in  1675. 

(3)  Lodge,  whose  versatility  and  ubiquity  have  led  to  the  belief  that  there  were 
two  wrttera,  oontemp(»raries,  of  the  same  name,  came  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Lincolnshire.  He  entered  Oxford  (according  to  Wood)  about  1573,  and  there 
became  noted  tm  his  metrical  predilections.  After  taking  his  degree  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  exercised  his  poetic  ability  so  effectively  as  to  be  esteemed,  says 
the  author  just  named, "  the  best  for  satire  among  Englishmen.**  Lodge  subse- 
quently studied  medicine,  and  resided  at  Avignon,  at  which  place  he  took  his 
doctoifs  degree.  Upon  his  return  to  London  he  practised  as  a  physician  with  good 
success,  especially  among  the  Boman  Catholics.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
dramatic  works  of  merit,  the  moat  important  being  The  Looking'Glassfor  London, 
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TOK;*  Sm  Edwin  Saitots,  the  traveller,  and  the  author  of 
"  Europsd  Speculum ;  "  Jambb  Shikley,  ihe  dramatiet  ;■ 
William  Shebabd,  founder  of  the  Oxford  Professorship  of 


BD  Mftorical  comedj,  pubUslied  in  1598 ;  The  W<m$uU  of  Chnl  War,  Ac  <1M4) ; 
SDd  A  ¥%gfar  Mumut ,  bat  he  is  now  cbieily  remembered  m  the  writer  of  a  novel, 
enfitled  **  BoeaJynde,  Euphnee  Ooldea  Legacy."  &c.,  which  Sbakq)eare  has  im- 
mortaliaed  by  adopting  it  as  the  foundation  of  his  charming  comedy  Am  Fou  L3ce 
JL  it  was  to  Lodge  and  his  companion  pU^^wri^ta,  Mailowe  and  Peele,  that  the 
unhappy  Greene,  just  before  his  death,  addressed  the  well-known  admonition,  of 
which  one  passage  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Shakspeare*— **  There  is  an  upstart 
crowe  beautified  with  our  feathers^  that  with  his  Tygrea  hart  wrapt  in  a  players 
hydCf  st^pposes  heeisas  ueil  able  to  bombast  out  a  blanks  verse  as  the  best  of  you ; 
and  being  an  absolute  Johannes  Factotum,  is  in  his  own  concejft  the  onely  Shax2 
SCENE  w  a  country.^ 

In  addi  ion  to  the  dramatic  and  other  poetical  pieces,  of  which  he  was  wholly 
or  in  part  the  author,  Lodge  translated  into  En^iah  the  works  of  Joeephus  and 
Seneca. 

(1)  Oayton,  or,  as  he  sometimes  styled  himself,  De  Speeiosa  ViHa^  upon  leaTing 
Merchant  Taylors^,  entered  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  became  a 
FeU|W,  and  subsequently  M.B.  His  enthusiasm  and  derotedness  as  a  Boyalist 
^fA^  1647,  to  his  ejection  by  the  parliamentary  visitors  of  the  University,  and 
he  sou^t  refoge  in  London.  There  he  married,  and  endeavoured,  not  very  stio- 
cosfnlly,  to  live  by  his  wits  and  literary  labours.  On  the  Restoration,  he  returned 
to  Oxford,  where,  as  Wood  relates,  following  **  the  vices  of  poets,"  he  died  in 
1664,  with  "  but  one  farthing  in  his  pocket." 

Gayton  wrote  many  (deasantries,  which  deserve  a  better  fate  than  the  oblivion 
they  have  fallen  into.  Among  these  are  his  coarse  but  clever  "  Festivous  Notes 
upon  Don  Quixote ;"  **  Epiiln  Oxonienses :  or,  a  Jocular  Relation  of  a  Banquet 
presented  to  the  best  of  Kings  by  the  beet  of  Prelates,"  &c.;  **  William  Bagnall^ 
Ghost,  or  the  Merry  Devil  of  Gadmunton;"  **Wit  Revived,^  published  in  1660 
under  the  name  of  *' Dryasdust  Tossoffacan;"  and  *"Ihe  Art  of  Longevity;** 
an  art  in  which  poor  Gayton  was  not  a  proficient,  since  he  died  at  a  comparatively 
eariyage. 

(3)  This  accomplished  dramatist  proceeded  from  School  to  St  John'h  College, 
Oxford,  but  after  some  stay,  having  been  told  by  Laud,  its  president,  that  a  mole 
on  his  left  cheek  unfitted  him  for  the  sacred  function,  he  migrated  to  Catherine 
Hall,  Cambridge,  when  he  again  studied  for  the  Church,  received  ordination,  and 
obtained  a  curacy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Alban^.  His  conversion  to  Catholi- 
cism interrupted  his  clerical  career  and  compelled  him  to  turn  schoolmaster.  At 
a  later  period  he  went  to  London,  and,  under  the  patronage  of  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  became  a  fruitful  dramatic  writer.  When  the  civil  war  began,  he  waa 
unwilling  to  remain  an  inactive  spectator,  and  served  in  the  royal  army  under  the 
-Duka  of  Newcastle.  The  King^  cause  declining,  he  once  more  retired  to  London, 
and,  finding  the  theatres  dosed,  opened  a  school  in  WhitefriazB.  At  the  Restora- 
tioo  the  Stuart  gratitude,  which  disappointed  so  many  adherents  of  higher  grade, 
disappointed  Siirley  likewise.  His  servicee  and  sacriflcos  passed  unrequited,  and 
be  died  at  last,  in  his  sevent7«eccnd  year,  vnder  peculiarly  dlftressing  ciroona- 
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Botany,  which  bears  his  name ;  Peter  le  Neve,  Norroy 
King  at  Arms,  an  emioent  genealogist,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
Presidents  of  the  Antiquarian  Society;  Samuel  Harris, 
First  Professor  of  Modem  History  at  Cambridge;  Daniel 
Neale,  who  wrote  **  The  History  of  the  Puritans ;"  Henry 
Woodward,  the  fiaunous  actor ;  John  Byrom  ;  ^  James 
TowNLEY,  afterwards  Head  Master  of  the  School ;  Robert, 
the  first  Lord  Olive;'  John  Latham,  author  of   "The 


ftanoM ;  a  sorrowful  death  fittingly  doting  a  disaatrous  life.  Shirley  and  his  wife, 
then  living  in  Whitefriars,  were  driven  from  their  habitation  by  the  Great  Fire  of 
London,  and  sought  safety  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Field.  There,  over- 
come by  fright  and  a  keen  sense  of  their  destitute  condition,  they  sank  under  the 
aMiction,  and  expired  both  on  the  same  day. 

An  able,  versatile,  and  most  industrious  writer,  Shirley,  beaidea  being  the  anchor 
of  no  fewer  than  tiiirty-seven  dramatic  pieces  well  received  in  his  own  day,  and 
most  of  them  familiar  in  ours,  through  OifTord^  edition,  was,  conjointly  with 
Qeorge  Chapman,  the  autlior  of  a  comedy  called  27u  BalU  and  of  a  tragedy 
entitled,  Chabot,  Admiral  of  France,  He  wrote,  also,  several  masques,  an  English 
and  a  Latin  Grammar,  and  a  volume  of  poems,  wlxich  in  parts  has  considerable 
tenderness  and  pathos. 

(1)  Byrom,  now  remembered  principally  by  the  system  of  shorthand  which  he 
invented,  and  which  still  bears  his  name,  was  a  man  of  varied  talents  and  of  no 
inconsiderable  learning.  Upon  leaving  Merch  int  Taylors*  he  entered  at  Trinity 
Cdlege,  Cambridge,  and  having  graduated,  in  1711,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
College  in  1716.  His  infirm  health  prompted  liim  to  visit  Montpellier.  While  in 
France  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  system  of  Malebranche,  and  he 
returned  to  England  strongly  possessed  with  that  visionary  philosophy. 

He  married  one  of  his  cousins,  with  whom  he  had  fallen  passionately  in  love, 
against  the  wishes  of  her  family,  and  receiving  no  suf^Kurt  from  her  father,  his 
own  alender  fortune  was  speedily  exhausted.  In  distress  for  means,  he  had 
recourse  to  tlie  system  of  writing  eborthand,  which  he  had  devi5ed  some  years 
before  at  Cambridge.  Giving  instructions  in  tliii  art,  he  subsisted  with  tolerable 
comfort  until  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  rendered  him  comparatively  wealthy. 

Byrom  was  the  author  of  tlie  beautiful  pastoral,  **  Colin  and  Phoebe,"  in  the 
Sp^statoTy  aa  well  as  many  other  poetical  works,  the  moat  notable  being  a  poem  on 
M  Enthusiasm."  He  witnessed  both  of  the  great  Jacobite  risings,  and  on  one  occasion, 
at  a  dinner  party,  where  party-spirit  ran  high,  and  party-toasts  were  briskly  circu- 
lated, is  reported  to  have  allayed  the  violence  of  diacossion  by  improvising  the 
clever  linoa:— 

<«  God  bless  the  King !    God  bless  the  Faith's  Defender ! 
God  bless — no  harm  in  blessing— the  Pretender ! 
Who  the  Pretender  is,  and  who  the  King, 
God  bless  us  all!  that^  quite  another  thing.** 

(9)  Of  Lord  Clive  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  more  than  the  name,  the  career 
of  this  fkmooa  **  Merchant  Taylor  *>  belonging  to  the  history  of  his  country.  Hia 
administrative  were  aa  great  aa  hii  military  talenta,  and  he  was  the  real  founder 
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History  of  Birds;"  Vicessimus  Knox,'  who  wrote  tlie  well- 
known  book  called  "  Knox's  Essays ;"  Joshtja  Brookes, 
the  most  eminent  anatomist  of  his  time ;  Charles  Mathews, 
the  elder,  and  his  son,  the  present  Charles  James  Mathews, 
the  popular  comedians;  Charles  Young,  the  favourite 
tragedian;  SiR  Henry  Ellis,  formerly  Librarian  to  the 
British  Museum ;  Henry  Cline,  the  great  surgeon  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital ;  Dixon  Denham,  the  African  traveller ; 
Philip  Bliss,  editor  of  Wood's  "Athense  Oxon. ;"  John 
GoTJGH  Nichols,  the  antiquary ;  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd, 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  Scotland  (1828) ;  Sir  E.  B.  Comyn, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Madras ;  Eight  Hon.  Sir  John 
DoDSON,  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court ;  Edward  Bond, 
Chief  Keeper  of  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum; 
Samuel  Birch,  Keeper  of  the  Oriental  and  Mediaeval  Anti- 
quities at  the  British  Museum ;  George  Egbert  Grey,  of 
^e  Zoologicckl  department  of  the  British  Museum ;  and  the 
late  Albert  Smith,  the  amusing  exponent  of  **  An  Ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc." 

goveening  body  of  MEECHANT  TAYLOES' 

SCHOOL  m  1868. 
Matter— John  Tliompeon  Fletcher,  Esq. 
Wardent, 
John  Coj^Karne  Sim,  Esq.  i         Fmnds  Fuller,  Esq. 

William  Nash,  Esq.  |         John  Jackson,  Esq. 


J.  Thompson,  Esq. 
J.  P.  Atkins,  Esq. 
J.  Hunt,  Esq. 
C.  M.  Mullah,  Esq. 


W.  Jackson,  Esq. 
T.  B.  Pugh,  Esq. 
E.  T.  Complin,  Esq. 
W.  Johnson,  Esq. 


of  the  British  empire  in  India.    CUve^  deeds  have  been  often  brilliantlj  narrated, 
hut  they  have  not  often  been  impartially  judged. 

(1)  For  more  tlian  tlilrty  years  Vicessimus  Knox  was  Principal  of  the  College  of 
Tunhrldge,  and,  during  the  early  part  of  his  residence  there,  he  published  a  com- 
prehensive and  Intelligent  woric,  called  "  Liberal  Education,"  which  led  to  several 
notable  improvements  in  University  teaching.  A  Latinist,  accomplislied,  tliou^ 
not,  pertiaps,  inrofound,  he  edited  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  other  of  tlie  dassics.  A 
po^ilar  preacher,  he  gave  to  the  world  a  number  of  his  sennons.  1  he  cliampion 
of  liberty  through  good  and  in  report,  he  denounced  wrong  and  tyi-anny  in  the 
most  able  of  his  productions, "  The  Spirit  of  Despotism."  His  woiks,  which  have 
been  praised  for  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  their  style,  proctu-ed  for  their 
anthor  a  brilliant  though  tnuosient  popuhuity,  and  were  transUled  into  several 
foreign  languages. 
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J.  W.  Thropp,  E«t. 
C.  Bickuds,  Eaq. 
J.  Coeteket,  Esq. 

B.  Boyman  Bojmaa,  Efq. 
J.  GkxHldBll  Lay^Eaq. 

J.  Turnley,  Eaq. 
T.  CbatteriiB,  Esq.. 

C.  Gordon,  Esq. 
J.  Ewart^Eaq. 

T.  B.  Speoce,  Esq. 

B.  BaggaUay,  Bsq.,  Q.C^  M.A. 


J.  W,  Lay,  Esq. 
G.  Partrary,  Eaq. 
W.  F.  White,  Esq* 
Sir  J.  Tyler. 
£.  Blaatemuui,  Eaq. 
H.  Pigeon,  Eaq. 
W.  T.  EUiott,  Eaq. 
T.  W.  Baggallay,  Eaq. 
J.  A.  Guthrie,  Esq.,  M. 
C.  M.  Clode,  Eaq. 


MASTEBS    OF  MERCHANT  TAYL0E8'  SCHOOL 
IN  1868. 

The  Ber.  J.  A.  Hoeaey,  D.O.L.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John'a  College,  Oxford; 
Preacher  to  the  Hon.  Society  of  Gray^a  Inn ;  Prebendary  of  St  Paul'a ;  Chrin- 
fleld  Leotorer  oo  the  Septoagint  in  the  Univeraity  of  Oxford. 

Ataistant  nf  the  Bead  Master  in  the  Claestcal  School, 
T.  B.  HaU,  Eaq.,  BJL,  Merton  College,  Oxiiocd. 

Under  Matters, 
Bev.  J.  A.  L.  Airey.  M.A.,  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 
Bev.  B.  Whittington,  MjL.,  Ttinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Bev.  C.  Scott,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge. 
Bev.  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

Mastert  in  the  Mathematical  School, 
Bev.  J.  A.  L.  Airey.  |      .  Bev.  C.  Scott. 

Bev.  B.  WhitUngton.  I        Bev.  A.  J.  Oliiiruh, 

Master*  in  the  fYeneh  SchooL 
Monsieur  Masse.  |        Monsieur  F.  Geney. 

Drawing  Master^iSi,  H.  Fahey. 

Masters  in  the  Writing  and  Arithmetic  SchooL 
Mr.YIaUs.         |        Mr.  Bobinson.         |        Mr.  Morria. 

Examiners  of  the  School, 
Yen.  Archdeacon  Browne,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Wella. 
Bev.  C.  Matheaon,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Cleigy  School,  Canterborj. 
Bev.  Professor  Hall,  M.A.,  King's  College,  London* 
H.  7.  BowkOT,  Esq.,  of  Chriafa  Hospital. 
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VLOBJIAT  .SETZiUfVM  CABTHUSUKA  DOMTS. 


CHAPTEE  L— mSTOmCAL. 

"  WiTHOTJT  the  bar  of  West  Smithfield,"  says  Stow,*  "  lieih 
a  large  street  or  way,  called  of  the  House  of  St.  John  there, 
St.  John  Street,  and  stretcheth  towards  Iseldon.  Here  in 
the  middle  of  the  street,  standeth  Hicks'  Hall,  on  the  right 
hand  whereof  stood  the  late  dissolved  monastery  called  the 
Ohabteb-hotjse,  founded  by  Sir  Walter  Manny,  Knight,  a 
stranger  bom." 

The  site  upon  which  this  foundation  stands,  was  anciently 
part  of  the  estates  of  The  HospitaIi  of  St.  John  of  Jektj- 
SALEM,  and  consisted  of  several  acres.  About  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  a  dreadful  pestilence,  after  devastat- 
ing the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  reached  England,  and 
so  awful  wore  its  ravages,  especially  in  London,  that  the 
ordinary  churchyards  soon  became  insufficient  for  the  inter- 
ment of  the  dead,  so  that  other  burial-places,  mostly  pits 
dug  in  the  open  fields,  became  indispensable.  While  this 
calamity  was  at  its  height,  Balph  Stratford,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, purchased  three  acres  of  ground  known  as  **  No  Man's 
Land,"  and  enclosing  them,  built  a  chapel  thereon,  and  con- 
secrated the  place  as  a  cemetery  under  the  name  of  **  Pardon 
Churchyard."  Shortly  afterwards,  the  plague  still  raging, 
the  famous  Sir  Walter  de  Manny,  of  Hainault,  one  of  the 
first  Companions  of  the  Garter,  a  Ejiight  whose  services 
under  Edward  m.  in  our  long  wars  of  the  period  are  immor- 
(1)  <«  Survey  of  London,**  book  iii.  p.  eu— Ed.  1730. 
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talized  in  the  graphic  chronicles  of  Froissart,  bought  for  the 
like  pious  purpose  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  the  three 
acres,  called  the  Spital  Croft.  This  haying  been  consecrated, 
the  two  burial-places,  about  sixteen  acres  in  extent,  were 
united,  and  upwards  of  60,000  persons  were  buried  there. 
Sir  Walter  named  the  place  "  New  Church  Haw,"  and  built 
a  chapel  on  part  of  the  ground.  This  chapel,  wherein  Stow 
relates  that  great  and  numerous  oblations  were  made  for 
many  years  after,  stood  about  the  centre  of  the  area  now 
called  Chartek-housb  Sqtjabe.  Long  afterwards,  when 
this  gallant  soldier  returned  to  England  fUll  of  years  and 
honours,  he  united  with  Michael  de  Northburgh,  then  Bishop 
of  London,  in  building  and  endowing  on  part  of  the  site  a 
Priory  for  twenty-four  Carthusian  Monks.  Haying  esta- 
blished the  foimdation  with  an  ample  reyenue.  Sir  Walter 
obtained  for  it  in  1371  a  charter  from  the  £ing,  which  is 
still  preseryed,  and  which  recites  the  foundation  to  be  in 
honour  of  God  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  the  appellation  of 
•*  The  Salutation  of  the  Mother  of  God." 

"  The  Chartreuse,"  the  name  chosen  by  Sir  Walter  Manny 
for  his  Priory,  is  said  to  be  deriyed  from  the  place  where 
Bruno,  the  first  Carthusian  monk,  retired  from  the  world  and 
founded  this  Order.  It  is  situate  upon  a  steep  rock  in  a 
desert  about  fiye  leagues  from  Grenoble,  and  has  been  the 
parent  of  many  similar  foundations  in  different  countries, 
always  preserying  its  own  pre-eminence  in  the  title  of  '*  The 
Grand  Chartreuse." 

Sir  Walter  died  in  1372,  and  was  buried  in  the  Priory,  his 
funeral  being  attended  by  King  Edward  m.  and  the  chief 
prelates  and  barons  of  the  kingdom.  His  Foundation  con- 
tinued to  flourish  until  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  under 
Henry  VLLI.,  when,  says  Mr.  Froude,  **  England  became 
the  theatre  of  war  between  two  armies  of  martyrs,  to  be 
waged  not  upon  the  open  field  in  open  action,  but  at  the 
stake  and  on  the  scaffold  with  the  nobler  weapons  of  passiye 
endurance.  Each  party  were  ready  to  giye  their  blood ; 
each  party  were  ready  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  antago- 
nists." *  Befusing  to  acknowledge  the  spiritual  supremacy  of 
the  King,  Houghton,  the  Prior,  MiddUemore,  the  Proctor, 

(1)  MHistorfof  Enfi^VToLiLp.843. 
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with  several  subordinate  members  of  the  monastery,  were 
committed  to  the  Tower.  After  a  month's  imprisonment,  they 
subscribed  what  was  required  of  them ;  but  Henry,  resolved 
to  crush  all  opposition,  appointed  his  own  governors,  who  took 
possession  of  the  key ;  and  on  the  4th  of  May,  1535,  the 
Prior  and  two  of  his  brethren,  they  having  been  found  guilty 
of  speaking  too  freely  of  the  sovereign's  proceedings,  were 
**  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  Tyburn."  In  little  more 
than  a  month  the  Proctor  and  two  other  brethren  of  the 
Order  shared  the  same  horrible  fate.  Of  the  survivors  of  the 
little  fraternity,  two  escaped  and  joined  **  The  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace,"  but  being  recaptured  were  hanged  in  chains  at 
York.  Ten  others  were  sent  to  Newgate,  where  nine  died 
miserably,  and  the  tenth,  after  an  incarceration  of  four  years, 
was  executed. 

In  1537,  the  monastery  and  its  possessions,  then  valued  at 
£642  4«.  6<:^.  'per  annumy  were  surrendered  to  the  King,  who 
razed  the  buildings  to  their  foundation,  and  granted  the  site 
to  two  of  his  grooms,  and  subsequently  to  Sir  Edward 
North. '  Prom  Sir  Edward,  the  Charter-house  passed  to  John 
Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  on  whose  attainder  and 
execution  for  high  treason  in  1553,  it  reverted  to  the  Crown. 
Queen  Mary  then  re-granted  it  to  Sir  Edward,  whom  she,  in 
1554,  created  Bairon  North  of  KiUege. 

"On  the  23rd  of  November,  1558,  about  a  week  after  her 
accession  to  the  crown,  Queen  EHzabeth,  attended  by  a  train 
of  about  a  thousand  nobles,  knights,  gentlemen,  and  ladies, 
took  up  her  abode  for  the  present,"  Miss  Aiken  relates,  "  at 
the  dissolved  monastery  of  the  Chartreuse,  or  Charter-house, 
then  the  residence  of  Lord  North,  a  splendid  pile,  which 
offered  ample  accommodation  for  a  royal  retinue."  The  Queen 
stayed  at  the  Charter-house  five  days,  while  the  preparations 
for  her  coronation  were  completed.  She  resided  there  again  for 
a  few  days  in  July,  1561,  when  about  to  leave  the  metropolis 
on  one  of  her  progresses  through  the  eastern  counties.    Upon 

( 1 )  Tho  Norths  held  ooneiderable  property  in  the  neigfabourhood  of  Caiarter-hoqse. 
Koger  North,  the  affectionate  brother  and  graphic  biographer  of  Francia  North, 
Lord  Guildford,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  tempore  Cbarlea  lU  tella  of  one  of  their 
ancestors—**  This  John  North  had  three  wives,  of  whom  the  first  best  deseires  to 
be  remem  ered,/or  »lu  teft  him  an  estate  m  St.  John's  Oowt  by  Smith/ieldf8co.  fto. 
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the  death  of  Edward,  Lord  Noiih,  in  1564,  his  son  Boger 
sold  the  mansion  to  Thomas  Howard,  fourth  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, for  £2,500.  This  luckless  nobleman,  the  premier  duke 
of  England,  and  head  of  the  great  Boman  Catholio  house  of 
Howard,  made  Charter-house  his  chief  residence,  and  spent 
large  sums  in  re-edifying  a  portion  of  the  buildings.  In 
1569,  haying  been  suspected  of  a  treasonable  correspondence 
with  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
whence  on  a  petition  presented  by  him  for  a  change  of 
quarters,  he  was  restored  to  his  home  at  Charter-house, 
but  under  the  surveillance  of  Sir  Henry  Nevil.  A  few 
months  later,  fresh  eyidence  was  discovered  or  forged  against 
him ;  the  cypher  of  his  correspondence  was  found  hidden 
imder  the  tiles  of  the  Charter-house,^  and  a  mock  trial  ended 
in  his  conviction  and  execution  for  high  treason,  on  the  2nd 
June,  1672.  Elizabeth,  however,  who  appears  to  have  been, 
with  reason,  doubtful  of  his  guilt,  who  had  repeatedly  re- 
prieved him,  and  was  with  difficulty  led  to  sign  his  final 
4eath- warrant,  shortly  afterwards  restored  the  estates  to  his 
fiEimily,  and  Charter-house  fell  to  the  share  of  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  the  duke*s  foui*th  son,  who,  in  1603,  was  created 
Ear^  of  Suffolk  by  James  L 

Like  his  royal  predecessor  Elizabeth,  King  James  made 
his  first  entrance  into  London  by  way  of  Charter-house, 
where  he  kept  court  from  the  7th  to  the  Uth  May,  and 
where,  at  his  departure,  he  dubbed  fourscore  Knight-Bache- 
lors in  a  single  day.  Prom  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  demesne, 
then  usually  called  **  Howard-house,"  was  purchased  on  the 
9th  May,  1611,  for  the  sum  of  £13,000  by  Thomas  Sutton,* 
who  had  conceived  the  benevolent  design  of  appropriating  this 
splendid  mansion  to  the  purposes  of  a  hospital  for  the  support 
of  poor  and  aged  people,  as  well  as  to  a  free  school  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  poor  children. 

The  founder  of  Charter-house  was  bom  of  an  ancient 

(1)  BetJtTofl^  "  Historical  Account  of  Thomas  Satton,  and  the  Foundation  of 
the  Charter-house,*'  p.  202. 

(2)  In  the  Deed  of  Conveyance  the  premises  are  described  as  Houxwd-kmute^ 
conunonly  called  Ttie  Charter-house,  consisting  of  diTers  courts,  a  wilderness, 
orchards,  walks,  and  gardens,  with  Pardon  Churck-yat-d^  and  two  adjoining  mes- 
suages, called  hulbeck,  with  all  the  buildings,  ways,  &c. 
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taisnlj  at  Enaith,  in  Lincolnshire,  A.D.  1532.  His  father, 
Bichard  Sutton,  was  steward  to  the  Court  of  Corporation  of 
Lincoln.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Stapleton, 
belonged  to  the  family  of  that  name  in  Yorkshire^  and  claimed 
as  her  ancestor  Sir  Miles  Stapleton,  one  of  the  first  £nights 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

Of  Sutton's  early  life  few  authentic  particulars  are  known* 
He  is  said  to  have  received  the  rudiments  of  education  at 
Eton  College,  and  to  have  entered  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. After  leaving  Cambridge  without  taking  a  degree, 
he  became  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Lin,  but  so<hi  abandoned 
jurisprudence,  and  devoted  himself  for  years  to  travelling  in 
Holland,  Spain,  and  Italy.  During  his  absence  abroad  his 
father  died,  leaving  him  and  his  mother  joint  executors  to  his 
wiU. 

Upon  his  return  to  England,  polished  by  intercourse 
with  other  nations,  weU  skilled  in  several  languages,  and 
possessed  of  a  fine  estate,  he  was  received  into  the  family  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  subsequently,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  duke,  became  secretary  successively  to  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion  in  the  North,  under  the  Earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  Mr.  Sutton  so  highly 
distinguished  himself  that,  by  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  he  was  appointed  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance 
in  the  North  for  life. 

When  the  expedition  was  organized  to  aid  the  Begent  of 
Scotland,  Morton,  in  reducing  the  fortresses  which  ^till  held 
out  for  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Sutton  served  as  a  volunteer, 
qjid  commanded  one  of  the  batteries  at  the  siege  and  surrender 
of  Edinburgh  Castle. 

Shortly  after  this  he  obtained  from  the  Crown  a  lease  of 
the  manors  of  Gateshead  and  Wickham,  nearNewcastle-on- 
Tyne,  where  he  was  fortimate  enough  to  discover  several 
rich  veins  of  coal,  which  he  worked  with  such  success,  that 
by  the  year  1580,  he  was  reputed  to  be  worth  the  then  enor- 
mous sum  of  £50,000. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1582,  when  at  the  mature 
age  of  fifty,  Mr.  Sutton  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dudley, 
widow  of  John  Dudley.  Esq.,  of  Stoke  Newington.     With 
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this  lady  lie  acquired  a  considerable  addition  to  liis  fortune, 
together  with  a  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Stoke  Newington, 
the  manor-house  of  -which,  near  the  church,  he  adopted  as 
his  country  seat. 

At  this  period  of  his  career  he  purchased  a  large  house 
near  Broken  TVharf,  adjoining  Queenhithe,  -where  he  entered 
deeply  into  commercial  pursuits.  Through  certain  operations 
suggested  and  executed  by  him,  the  honour  of  -which  has 
been  mistakenly  attributed  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Mr. 
Sutton  prevented  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain  from  receiying 
supplies,  on  which  he  had  confidently  relied,  through  the 
Bank  of  C^oa,  and  thus  occasioned  so  much  delay  in  the 
equipment  of  the  Armada  preparing  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  that  Queen  Elizabetii  was  enabled  to  provide  for  and 
defeat  it.  At  the  same  time  of  danger  and  alarm,  having 
been  chosen  Commissioner  of  Prizes,  he  fitted  out  a  large 
barque  called  **  Sutton,''  and  captured  a  Spanish  vessel,  -with 
a  cargo  valued  at  £20,000. 

It  is  quaintly  remarked  by  Heme,  the  earliest  and  most 
afi^ectionate  of  Sutton's  biographers,  that  **  some  men  love  to 
look  on  the  knotty  side  of  the  arras,  and  take  little  notice  of 
the  comely  figure  that  is  -wrought  on  the  right  side  of  the 
hangings."  This  turning  of  *'  the  seamy  side  -without,"  in 
most  cases  unfair,  would,  in  the  case  of  Sutton,  be  ungrate- 
ful also.  StUl  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  founder  of  the 
Charter-house  presents  no  exception  to  the  saying  of  Shak- 
speare : — *'  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam,  good  and 
ill  together."  Alike  while  he  lived,  and  immediately  after 
his  decease,  charges  of  extreme  rapacity,  and  even  indirect- 
ness in  the  acquisition  of  his  great  wealth,  as  well  as  of  too 
much  frugality  in  its  expenditure,  were  urged  against  Sutton. 
Such  accusations  may  have  been,  they  most  probably  were, 
exaggerated  by  the  old  man's  enemies,  but  the  defence,  or 
rather  pleas,  in  extenuation,  which  his  friends  advance,  show 
that  these  charges  were  not  altogether  unfounded.  The  **  si 
non  errasset,  fecerat  ille  minus,"  of  Heme,  is  but  an  in- 
different vindication  when  urged  in  reply  to  those  who 
censured  not  the  ultimate  dififposal,  but  the  mode  of  acquisi- 
tion of  Thomas  Sutton's  fortune.  **  The  world,"  adds  Heme, 
who,  it  should  be  noticed,  -wrote  while  many  who  remem* 
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bered  Sutton  were  alive — **  the  world  has  not  been  so  kind 
to  the  memory  of  this  great  man,  as  to  represent  him  to  the 
open  view  with  those  graceful  lines  and  fair  advantages  his 
actions  really  have  deserved."  To  set  the  character  of  his 
benefactor  in  a  fairer  light,  Heme  took  up  his  pen,  and  his 
"Life  of  Sutton,"  from  which  the  present  sketch  is  mainly 
compiled,  gives  a  particular,  and  by  no  means  an  improbable 
account  of  the  earlier  part  of  Sutton's  career.  It  was  shortly 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  that  he,  then  already  a 
man  of  substance,  and  well  skilled  in  employing  it  to  profit- 
able ends,  came  up  to  London,  '*  where  his  riches  increased 
and  came  upon  him  like  a  tyde  by  the  just  acts  and  methods 
which  he  used.  He  brought  with  him  to  London  the  repu- 
tation of  a  mighty-monied  man,  insomuch  that  it  was  re- 
ported that  his  purse  returned  fix)m  the  North  fuller  than 
Queen  Elizabeth's  exchequer.  .  .His  payments  were  thought 
as  sure  as  her  pensions ;  the  readiness  of  his  money  and  the 
fEumess  of  his  dealing  laid  the  grounds  of  a  migh^  reputa- 
tion, for  now  he  is  looked  upon  by  all  men,  he  has  the  first 
refusal  of  the  best  bargains  of  sales  and  mortgages.  .  .  . 
His  fame  and  credit  brought  him  to  share  in  many 
offices  at  the  Court  and  at  the  Custom-house,  where  they  had 
occasion  for  his  money ;  for  when  an  industrious  man  has 
once  raised  his  fortxmes  to  a  considerable  pitch,  he  then  grows 
rich  apace  by  sharing  in  the  constant  labours  of  many  of  the 
ruder  sort  of  men.  He  was  a  sharer  in  several  public  farms, 
a  partner  in  foreign  adventures,  especially  in  Muscovy  and 
Hamburgh,  insomuch  that  he  had  no  less  than  thirty  agents 
abroad."  Sutton  thus  far  appears  but  to  have  traversed  with 
persevering  diligence  the  beaten  road  to  riches.  "There 
are  few  ways  in  which  a  man  can  be  more  innocently  employed 
than  in  getting  money,"  says  Dr.  Johnson;  but  a  wiser 
moralist  has  warned  us  that  **  he  who  maketh  haste  to  be 
rich  shall  not  be  innocent."  The  charge  advanced  most 
vehemently,  and  with  the  greatest  show  of  probability, 
against  Sutton,  amounts  in  effect  to  this — that  he  was  wont 
to  play  upon  the  covetousness  of  his  acquaintance,  inducing 
them  to  make  him  costly  presents,  or  part  with  their  lands, 
and  other  property,  for  an  ioadequate  price,  by  holding  out 
hopes  of  a  bounteous  provision  for  them  in  his  will.    So 
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notorioTiB  was  lie  in  this  respect,  say  his  detractors,  that  Ben 
Jonson,^  in  his  delineation  of  the  character  of  Volpone,  was 
not  unmindful  of  some  traits  in  that  of  Sutton.  Heme 
discountenances,  but  does  not  venture  to  deny,  this  latter 
rumour,  and  with  reference  to  the  charge  itself,  which  his 
defence  seems  by  implication  to  admit,  contents  himself  by 
censuring  the  greediness  which  led  the  dupes  to  ruin.  After 
aU,  the  justice  of  the  case  may  perhaps  be  satisfied  by  the 
candid  admission  and  the  eloquent  deprecation  with  which 
Heme  sums  up  his  eulogium : — "  It  is  not  intended  by  this 
character  of  Mr.  Sutton  that  he  should  be  free  from  all 
blemish.  .  .  .  All  things  haye  a  mixture  of  corruption 
here  below ;  nay,  it  is  riveted  in  our  very  nature.  The  fair- 
est figure  must  have  some  flaws,  and  the  most  beautiM 
image  some  unhappy  strokes ;  therefore  he,  as  all  other  men, 
was  subject  to  the  like  passions.  Whatever  were  his  failings, 
common  charity  should  endeavour  to  hide  his  infirmities, 
who  was  content  to  spread  his  garments  over  so  great  a  mul- 
titude." 

To  return  from  this  digression.  As  he  advanced  in  years, 
Sutton  wisely  determined  to  proportion  his  affairs  to  his 
declining  powers,  and  to  retire  frx)m  public  life.  He  accord- 
ingly gave  up  his  town  house,  and  surrendered  his  patent  as 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  in  the  North.  But  ever 
active  in  beneficence,  in  the  same  year,  1599,  he  conveyed 
in  trust  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Sir  John 
Popham,  and  to  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  Sir  Thomas 
Egerton,  all  his  estates  in  Essex,  to  found  an  Hospital  at 

(1 )  Oifford,  in  his  life  of  Ben  Jonson,  refers  to  the  prevalent  ntmonr,  and  repa- 
diates  it  altogether.  He  cites  many  passages,  which,  as  he  justly  observes,  are  not 
only  inconsistent  with,  but  diametrically  opposed  to  all  we  know  of  Sutton.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  however,  that  he  omits  the  passage  which  immediately 
bears  upan  the  charges: — 

'*  I  have  no  wife,  no  parent,  child,  ally, 
To  give  my  substance  to ;  but  whom  I  make 
Must  be  my  heir;  and  this  makes  men  observe  me; 
Tliis  dxaws  new  clients  daily  to  my  house. 
Women  and  men  of  every  sex  and  age, 
That  bring  me  presents,  send  me  plate,  coin,  jeweli| 
With  hope  that  wlien  I  die  (which  they  expect 
Each  greedy  minute),  it  shall  then  retnra 
Tenfold  upon  theax,**^The  Fox,  Act  i.  Sc.  L 
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Hallingbury  Bouchers  in  that  county.  This  intention, 
however,  he  abandoned ;  resolving  instead  to  establish  and 
endow  a  similar  Hospital  npon  a  much  grander  scale  at 
Charter-house. 

At  this  time,  also,  desiring  to  settle  his  worldly  aflTairs, 
he  made  a  will,  by  which  Mrs.  Sutton  was  bountifully 
provided  for,  and  in  which,  as  a  proof  of  his  "  trewe  and 
faithful  hearte  borne  to  his  dread  Sovereign,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth," he  bequeathed  her  Majesty  two  tho'isand  pounds. 
In  the  following  year  Mr.  Sutton  aftbrded  another  proof 
of  his  untiring  benignity.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
harvest,  com  had  risen  to  famine  ptices,  and  there  is  an  order 
in  his  own  handwriting  still  among  the  archives  of  the 
Charter-house,  whereby  his  steward  was  empowered  to  supply 
the  poor  for  thirty  weeks  with  all  the  produce  of  his  estates. 

Aher  an  almost  unexampled  career  of  public  prosperity 
and  domestic  happiness,  he  in  1602  suffered  a  severe  afflic- 
tion in  the  loss  of  his  wife, — a  woman  devotedly  attentive  to 
the  duties  of  her  station ;  and,  emulating  her  noble  husband, 
so  conspicuous  for  charities,  that  in  her  lifetime  the  mansion 
of  Mr.  Sutton  was  an  **  open  hospitaL"  After  the  loss  of 
this  admirable  helpmate  Mr.  Sutton  made  great  changes  in 
his  domestic  establishment.  Lessening  his  family  and  dis- 
charging many  of  his  servants,  he  *•  became  frugal  that  he 
might  be  the  more  magnificent  to  many."  **  Thus  he  toyled 
and  wrought,"  H^me  observes,  **  as  if  he  coveted  all,  and 
gave  away  as  if  he  desired  nothing."  He  was  approaching, 
rapidly  towards  extreme  old  age ;  irresolute  as  to  the  pi*ecis6 
disposition  of  his  enormous  wealth,  but  fixed  in  his  determi- 
nation to  devote  it  mainly  to  charitable  purposes.  His  per- 
plexity was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  schemes  suggested 
to  him  by  projectors  and  adventurers,  many  of  them  chi- 
merical or  of  very  dubious  utility.  These  applications 
annoyed  him  much,  but  he  was  still  more  mortified  and 
distressed  by  an  intrigue  which  was  set  on  foot  by  Sir  John 
Harrington,  to  induce  the  King  to  make  Mr.  Sutton  a  baron, 
on  condition,  or  at  least  with  the  implied  imderstanding, 
that  he  should  leave  his  great  estates  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  Charles  I.  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  titles 
were  at  this  time  bargained  for  as  openly  at  the  court  of 
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James  I.  as  any  merchandise  was  trafficked  in  the  markets. 
The  supply  exceeded  the  demand,  and  the  commodity  to  be 
disposed  of  sank  in  value  accordingly.  At  no  price,  however, 
would  Mr.  Sutton  have  been  a  purchaser.  He  was  no  sooner 
acquainted  with  the  design  than  he  wrote  in  terms  of  respect- 
ful indignation  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Treasurer,  dis- 
avowing the  courtier's  application  and  requesting  to  be  per- 
mitted to  dispose  of  his  own  property  with  the  freedom 
enjoyed  by  "  other  of  his  Majesty *s  loyal  subjects."  This 
unpleasant  transaction  occurred  in  1608 ;  about  which  period 
Mr.  Sutton  received  an  admirable  letter  from  Dr.  Hall, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter,  exhorting  him  to  general  work\ 
of  charity,  yet  leaving  the  objects  of  his  bounty  to  his  own 
choice.  The  following  year  the  harassed  millionaire  applied 
for  and  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  empowering  hun  to 
erect  the  hospital  at  Hallingbury  Bouchers ;  a  design  which, 
we  have  seen,  was  not  proceeded  with,  and  on  the  22nd  of 
June,  1611,  he  procured  Letters  Patent  and  license  of  Mort- 
main, authorising  him  to  found  his  Hospital  and  Free  School 
at  Charter-house. 

His  pious  and  affectionate  regard  for  the  infant  establish- 
ment determined  him  to  fill  the  office  of  Master  himself  in 
the  first  instance;  but,  increasing  infirmities  rendering 
him  incapable  of  the  duties,  he  nominated  the  Eev.  John 
Hutton,  of  Littlebury,  Essex,  to  that  important  charge. 
On  the  1st  of  November,  1611,  he  executed  a  deed  of  gift 
of  his  estates  to  the  governors,  in  trust  for  the  Hospital, 
and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  he  signed  his  last  will 
in  the  presence  of  several  witnesses,  leaving  numerous 
legacies,  and  scarcely  omitting  the  remembrance  of  a  single 
person,  poor  or  rich,  with  whom  he  had  been  connected. 

His  ailments  rapidly  increasing,  on  the  12th  of  December 
following,  Thomas  Sutton  closed  his  long  and  useful  life,  at 
Hackney,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  bowels 
were  deposited  in  Hackney  Church ;  his  body  was  embalmed, 
and  remained  at  his  house  until  the  roads  were  in  a  proper 
state  to  admit  of  its  removal ;  and  on  the  28th  of  May, 
1612,  it  was  removed  with  great  pomp,  and  attended  by 
thousands  of  persons,  to  Christ  Church  in  Newgate  Street, 
for  temporary  interment.    On  tlie  12th  uf  December,  1614, 
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the  anniyersary  of  his  death,  it  was  removed  on  the  should-': 
ders  of  the  poor,  and  finally  deposited  in  a  vault  on  the^ 
north  side  of  the  Chapel  at  the  Charter-house,  under  a 
magnificent  tomb  erected  to  his  memory,  the  work  of  Nicho- 
las Stone. 

By  the  Letters  Patent  of  Xing  James,  the  management 
of  the  new  Foundation  was  vested  in  sixteen  Governors  and 
their  successors :  the  original  list,  dated  1613,  consisting  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  (Ellesmere),  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  (Sir 
Edward  Coke),  the  Attorney-General,  and  other  prelates, 
noblemen,  and  gentlemen  of  distinction.  Well  was  it  for 
the  infant  institution  that  its  first  guardians  were  men  with 
both  will  and  power  to  maintain  its  rights.  Shortly  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Sutton,  his  nephew  and  heir-at-law  was  insti- 
gated to  commence  proceedings  to  set  aside  his  imde's  grant ; 
and  Sir  Francis  Bacon  is  said  to  have  recommended  the  King 
to  cancel  his  Letters  Patent,  and  divert  the  Charter-house 
estates  to  uses  never  contemplated  by  their  donor.  These 
attempts  to  regain  possession  of  the  property  were  strenu- 
ously resisted  by  the  Governors ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  other  great  law  officers  agreed  in  directing  an  issue  at 
law,  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  a  special  verdict  to  be  procured, 
by  which  every  doubt  was  to  be  considered  and  decided. 
The  result  was  that  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  certified  that  the  Foimder's  incorporation  was 
sufficient,  good,  and  effectual  in  law.  The  Governors  held 
their  first  meeting  on  the  30th  of  Jime,  1613,  when  they 
proceeded  to  make  various  regulations  and  to  assign  apart- 
ments within  the  Charter-house  for  the  different  officers. 
It  was  not,  however,  before  the  middle  of  1627,  that  the 
Statutes  for  the  government  of  the  institution  were  settled, 
and  then  at  an  assembly,  the  code  commonly  called  **  the 
New  Establishment "  received  the  signature  of  Charles  I. 

In  1628-9,  the  Governors  obtained  an  Act  for  establish- 
ing and  confirming  the  Charter-house,  which  thenceforth 
flourished  until  the  outbreak  of  the  great  civil  war,  when  its 
revenues  were  seriously  impoverished.  The  Hospital  estates 
were  for  the  most  part  situated  in  those  counties  more 
especially  under  the  influence  of  the  Parliament,  and  the 
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pressure  of  the  excise  levied  by  the  ruHng  powers  in  London 
upon  almost  eyerj  article  of  daily  consumption,  when  added 
to  the  slackness  of  the  Charter-house  tenantry  in  paying 
their  rents,  compelled  the  Governors  in  1643  to  expend  for 
mere  maintenance  the  whole  reserve  fund,  and  to  order 
every  Wednesday  evening  to  be  kept  as  a  fast.  At  this 
period  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Hospital  exceeded  by 
£1,500  the  available  revenues,  and  a  committee  of  manage- 
ment was  appointed  with  the  object  of  curtailing  salaries, 
pensions,  and  the  household  expenditure.  But  this  step  was 
insufficient  to  abate  the  evil.  In  1650,  therefore,  a  third 
application  to  Parliament  was  made,  and  the  House  of  Conk- 
mons  resolved  that  such  of  the  Qovemors  as  had  subscribed 
the  engagement,  should  continue  in  office  until  further  order. 
By  this  time,  indeed,  most  of  the  Qovemors  who  held  royal- 
ist opinions  had  either  resigned  or  been  expelled,  and  their 
places  were  occupied  by  the  leading  parliamentarians,  Essex^ 
Lisle,  Oliver  St.  John,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Selden,  Thurloe, 
Whitelocke,  L'eton,  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  But  the  change  of 
management  does  not  appear  to  have  improved  the  financial 
position  of  the  charity.  On  the  Bestoration,  its  affairs 
rallied,  and  for  some  years  the  authorities  pursued  their  way 
untroubled  by  political  or  monetary  embarrassments.  In 
1687,  however,  they  were  forced  into  a  collision  with 
James  U.,  imder  circiunstanoes  which  Lord  Macaulay  has 
explained  with  incomparable  terseness  and  lucidity: — 
**  James  had  commanded  the  trustees  of  the  Charter-house, 
men  of  the  first  rank  and  consideration  in  the  kingdom,  to 
admit  a  Boman  Catholic  named  Popham  into  the  Hospital 
which  was  imder  their  care.  The  Master  of  the  house, 
Thomas  Burnet,  a  clergyman  of  distinguished  genius,  learn- 
ing, and  virtue,  had  the  courage  to  represent  to  them,  though 
the  ferocious  Jefi&eys  sate  at  the  board,  that  what  was 
required  of  them  was  contrary  both  to  the  will  of  the  founder 
and  to  an  Act  of  Parliament.  '  What  is  that  to  the  pur- 
pose P*  said  a  courtier  who  was  one  of  the  Governors.  *  It 
is  very  much  to  the  purpose,  I  think,*  answered  a  voice  feeble 
with  age  and  sorrow,  yet  not  to  be  heard  without  respect  by 
any  assembly, — the  voice  of  the  venerable  Ormond.  *  An  Act 
of  Parliament,*  continued  the  patriarch  of  the  Cavalier  party. 
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*  is,  in  my  judgment,  no  light  thing.'  Ihe  question  was  put 
whether  Popham  should  be  admitted,  and  it  was  determined 
to  reject  him.  The  Chancellor,  who  could  not  well  ease 
himself  by  cursing  and  swearing  at  Ormond,  flung  away  in 
rage,  and  was  followed  by  some  of  the  minority.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  there  was  not  a  quorum  left,  and  that  no 
formal  reply  could  be  made  to  the  royal  mandate. 

"The  next  meeting  took  place  only  two  days  after  the 
High  Commission  had  pronounced  sentence  of  deprivation 
against  Hough,  and  of  suspension  against  Fairfox.  A  second 
mandate  under  the  Qre&t  Seal  was  laid  before  ihe  trustees, 
but  the  tyrannical  manner  in  which  Magdalen  College  had 
been  treated  had  roused  instead  of  subduing  their  spirit. 
They  drew  up  a  letter  to  Sunderland  in  which  they  requested 
him  to  inform  the  King,  that  they  could  not  in  this  matter 
obey  his  Majesty  without  breaking  the  law,  and  betraying 
their  trust. 

"  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  ordinary  signatures 
been  appended  to  this  document,  the  King  would  have  taken 
some  violent  course.  But  even  he  was  daunted  by  the  great 
names  of  Ormond,  Halifax,  Danby,  and  Nottingham,  the 
chiefs  of  all  the  sections  of  that  great  party  to  which  he  owed 
his  crown.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with  directing 
Jefi&eys  to  consider  what  course  ought  to  be  taken.  It  was 
announced  at  one  time  that  a  proceeding  would  be  instituted 
in  the  King*s  Bench;  at  another,  that  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  would  take  up  the  case;  but  these  threats 
gradually  died  away.**i 

Since  this  battle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  was  fought 
and  won  by  the  Governors  of  Charter-house,  the  Corporation 
has  peacefully  performed  its  duties.  The  revenues,  aug- 
mented as  weU  by  the  gradual  increase  in  the  value  of  money 
as  by  the  donations  and  bequests  of  subsequent  benefactors, 
now  form  a  fund  sufficiently  ample  to  foMl  the  important 
purposes  which  the  memorable  founder  of  the  institution  had 
in  view. 

The  Bvdldings, — ^Nothing  so  much  surprises  a  stranger  on 
his  first  visit  to  Charter-house  as  the  number  and  size  of  the 
various  dwellings,  offices,  and  conveniences  for  the  acoom- 
(1)  *«  History  of  EnglUMl,**  toL  U.  t>p.  290-L 
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modation  of  the  residents,  and  the  capacious  area  over  which 
this  mass  of  buildings  is  spread.  Charter-house  is  a  town 
within  itself.  Some  of  the  structures  are  modem  and  com- 
modious, and  the  others,  while  they  haye  little  that  is  sightly 
or  convenient  to  recommend  them,  are  full  of  interest  from 
their  associations  with  events  and  persons  of  historical  im- 
portance. 

The  Chapel, — Passing  through  the  Master's  Lodge,  a  hand- 
some building  adorned  with  fine  old  portraits  of  distinguished 
persons  who  have  been  connected  with  the  institution,  and 
which  is  part  of  the  **  fair  dwelling  "  erected  by  Sir  Edward 
North  about  1537,  we  reach  the  chapel  court,  whence,  through 
a  cloister,  we  enter  the  Chapel  of  Charter-house,  From  an 
old  plan  of  the  establishment,  drawn  about  the  year  1500, 
this  chapel  appears  to  stand  on  a  spot  once  occupied  by  the 
principal  portion  of  the  monastery.  Over  the  entrance  is  an 
inscription,  as  modest  in  tone  as  it  is  elegant  in  style,  to  one 
Nicholas  Mann,  which  telle  us  that  he  was 

•*  Ollm  magiater  nunc  remlstm  pulvcre.* 

The  ante-chapel,  which  has  a  groined  roof,  bears  the  date 
of  1512.  At  its  east  end  is  a  screen,  on  which  are  the 
Boyal  arms  and  those  of  Sutton.  Though  not  large. 
Charter-house  Chapel  is  greatly  admired  as  an  example  of 
Jacobean  style. 

The  building  is  nearly  square,  and  is  divided  into  the  north 
and  south  aisles  by  four  pillars  of  the  Tuscan  order.  By  the 
repairs  executed  in  1842-3  the  appearance  of  the  whole  in- 
terior has  been  much  improved;  open  seats  have  replaced 
the  old  pews  in  the  north  and  south  aisles,  and  a  double  row 
of  seats,  with  stalls  for  the  Master  and  Preacher,  now  range 
along  the  wall,  said  to  have  been  part  of  the  ancient  Priory 
Church,  on  the  south  side. 

Several  beautiful  moniiments  erected  in  honour  of  eminent 
Carthusians  adorn  this  chapel.  The  principal  of  these  is  a 
superb  one  to  the  Foimder,  which  is  most  elaborately  orna- 
mented, and  contains  a  number  of  figures,  including  one  of 
Thomas  Sutton,  recumbent,  and  another  of  a  Preacher 
addressing  a  large  congregation.  On  the  south  wall  is  a 
monument  by  Chantrey  in  memory  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
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EUenborongli,  who  was  educated  at  the  School,  and,  at  his 
particular  request,  buried  in  the  chapel  vault,  where  lie  the 
remains  of  the  Founder  in  a  coffin  of  Egyptian  design,  on 
which  are  the  words  "1611,  Thomas  Svtton,  Esqvire." 

The  Great  ffalL — ^This  the  most  ancient  and  impressiye  of 
the  post-Beformation  buildings,  was  the  banqueting-room 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  At  the  west  end  is  a  spacious  music- 
gallery,  and  on  a  shield  of  the  Meze  are  the  letters  T.  N., 
and  the  date  1571.  At  the  upper  end  is  a  noble  picture  of 
Thomas  Sutton,  habited  in  a  black  gown  and  holding  in  his 
right  hand  the  ground  plan  of  Charter-house.  The  fireplace 
and  the  upper  mantel-piece  are  of  the  date  of  the  Foundation. 
In  this  interesting  apartment  the  Pensioners  dine  eyery  day 
at  three  o'clock,  and  on  the  12th  of  December,  which  is  kept 
as  an  anniversary  comm^oration  of  the  Foimder,  all  the 
chief  officials  and  a  large  ^party  of  old  Carthusians  dine 
here  together,  i 

By  a  door  on  the  right  (looMg  opposite  the  pictiire)  you 
pass  into  the  upper  haU,  a  small  low  room,  the  sole  ornament 

(1)  The  azmuiJ  festival  of  the  OBTthnsians  is  held  on  the  annivenaiy  of  Mr. 
Sntion's  death.  **It  commences,*'  observes  their  historian  (R.  Smytlie),  *'with 
an  appropriate  sermon  in  the  chapel,  which  is  followed  by  an  oration  in  Latin, 
delivered  in  the  Grei^  Hall  by  the  senior  boy  on  the  Foundation.  After  compli- 
menting the  orator  with  a  purse  to  enable  him  to  purchase  the  necessary  bodes  for 
his  future  studies,  we  repair  to  '  Brooke  HaU,'  and  there  by  a  fervent  shake  of  the 

hand  recognise  an  old  form,  or  schoolfellow We  then  proceed  in 

detached  parties  to  the  scene  of  our  former  toil:*,  of  our  early  pleasures  and  pursuits, 
and  experience  ecstatic  delight  in  recotmling  our  hair-breadth  escapes  from  the 
vigilance  of  monitors  and  masters,  our  feats  at  cricket  and  football,  Sec.  These 
porauitB  illl  up  agreeably  the  interval  between  the  oration  and  the  dinner.  The 
ololh  removed— jocimd  mirth  mith  all  her  train  come  in — our  old,  but  to  us  ever 
new,  Carthusian  song  difTuses  gladness  in  every  heut,  and  the  ancient  walls  re-echo 
with  the  chorus,— 

<  Then  blessed  be  the  memory 

Of  good  old  Thomas  Sutton, 

Who  gave  us  lodging,  learning, 

And  he  gave  us  beef  and  mutton.' 

The  festivity  is  then  chastened  by  a  silent  libation  *  to  the  memory  of  those  Car- 
thusian heroes  who  have  fisllen  in  the  defence  of  their  country  ;*  the  mingled 
sensations  of  pity,  regret,  and  soft  mdancholy  which  these  recollections  bring  o'er 
the  mind,  being  speedily  chased  away  by  *  the  Song  of  Circles,'—*  Banting  Cbowdie 
had  a  Cow,'  Sec,  &c.,  and  tlie  evening  conclu^ng  with  that  true  feeling  of  enjoy* 
n&e&t  which  palls  not  on  rq^tttion  nor  coirodee  upon  reflection." 
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of  which  ia  the  carved  stone  chimney  with  the  Founder's  anna 
sculptured  above,  as  in  the  great  hall.  Here  the  Foundation 
soholars  take  their  dinner  daily  at  one  o'clock.  There  is  also 
another  hall  called  '*  Brooke  Hall/'  after  one  of  the  Masters, 
in  which  the  Master,  the  Preacher,  and  other  officers  dine  at 
half-past  five. 

The  Great  Chamber, — ^This  remarkable  apartment,  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  between  the 
years  1565  and  1571,  is  one  of  the  very  few  rooms  in  London 
that  preserve  their  original  decorations.  Its  most  striking 
ornament  is  the  chimney-piece,  which  is  of  wood,  consisting 
of  a  centre  and  wings  in  two  stories.  The  lower  story 
contains  the  ample  fireplace,  with  its  modem  but  appropriate 
dogs,  and  is  fianked  on  each  side  by  a  pair  of  Tuscan  columns 
supporting  the  mantel-piece.  The  upper  story  is  in  lik^ 
manner  formed  by  two  pair  of  columns  of  the  Ionic  order, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  cornice.  The  whole  is  richly  painted 
and  profusely  gilt. 

During  many  years  this  great  chamber  was  disused  for 
public  purposes,  and  fell  into  decay;  in  1838,  however,  it 
was  cleaned,  and,  with  various  decorations,  was  restored  to 
mudi  of  its  original  splendour.  The  tapestiy  was  arranged 
again  upon  the  walls,  and  the  several  escutcheons  belonging 
to  the  house  of  Norfolk,  by  which  the  ceiling  is  enriched, 
were  restored  to  their  appropriate  heraldic  colours. 

Historically  considered,  the  great  room  at  Charter-house 
is  peculiarly  interesting.  For  half  a  century  before  the 
Foundation  of  Mr.  Sutton,  it  was  the  drawing-room  of  one 
of  the  most  exalted  noblemen  in  the  kingdom.  In  this  room 
it  is  probable  that  Queen  Elizabeth  kept  her  court  at  least 
on  two  occasions ;  and  we  know  that  King  James  I.,  on  his 
first  arrival  in  London,  in  1603,  mEide  it  the  scene  of  his 
sojourn  for  four  days,  during  which  he  dispensed  his  politic 
favours  among  many  EngHsh  noblemen  and  gentlemen; 
and  here  it  was  that  the  first  Governors  of  the  Hospital  held 
their  consultations. 

The  School, — The  School  stands  upon  a  mound  about  the 
centre  of  the  very  spacious  playing-groimd.  On  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch  over  the  principal  entrance  are  ensculp- 
tured  the  names  of  the  Head  Masters,  and  of  late  years  the 
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custom  has  been  established  of  adding  the  name  of  every 
boy  who  leaves  the  School  not  lower  than  the  Fifth  Form. 
There  are  four  schoolrooms:  one  a  very  large  and  com* 
modious  apartment;  a  second,  smaller,  called  the  New 
School ;   and  two  others. 

The  Schoolmaster' a  H<yuse  and  Scholars*  Court. — On  looking 
at  these  structures  from  the  court,  the  edifices  on  the  right 
are  those  occupied  by  scholars.  The  lower  story,  in  front, 
with  its  six  windows,  was  the  old  School.  It  is  now  divided 
into  two  apartments ;  one  of  which  is  used  by  the  boarders, 
and  the  other,  called  "the  writing-school,"  by  the  gown 
boys.  The  stories  above  are  the  dormitories  and  studies. 
On  the  left  hand,  in  frx)nt,  stands  the  Schoolmaster's  house 
— a  commodious  modem  building,  nectr  to  which  is  a  large 
garden,  open  only  to  the  officers  of  the  establishment.  Ad- 
joining this  garden,  at  the  entrance,  is  the  residence  of  the 
matron,  who  keeps  a  range  of  apartments  suitably  furnished 
for  the  reception  of  gown  boys  who  are  sick.  There  is  a 
separate  infirmary  for  contagious  disorders. 


CHAPTER  TT. 
STATISnGAL  AND  HISCELLAKEOUa. 

L  Foundation. — By  the  Letters  Patent  granted  to  Thomas 
Sutton  in  the  ninth  of  James  I.,  he  was  authorised  to  carry 
out,  and  carried  out  accordingly,  the  two  objects  to  which 
he  desired  to  dedicate  a  part  of  his  wealth;  one  of  these 
being  the  foundation  of  **  one  hospital,  house,  or  place  of 
abiding  for  the  tending,  sustentation,  and  relief  of  poor, 
aged,  maimed,  needy,  or  impotent  people ; "  the  other,  the 
foundation  and  establishment  in  the  Charter-house  of  **  one 
free  school  for  the  instructing,  teaching,  maintenance  and 
education  of  poor  children  and  scholars."  As  a  considera- 
tion of  the  first  part  of  the  noble  design  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  work,  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
say  of  it,  that  the  intelligent  beneficence  of  the  Founder 
enables  the  Governors  to  provide  a  comfortable  retreat  to 
eighty  decayed  old  gentlemen,  officers  in  the  army  and  navy, 
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literary  and  other  professional  men,  merchants  and  trades- 
Inen,  who  have  occupied  stations  of  respectability,  where  they 
are  furnished  with  all  the  means  necessary  to  their  susten- 
ance and  enjoyment,  with  the  privilege  of  entire  leisure  to 
reflect  upon  the  past  and  prepare  for  a  future  life. 

II.  Governing  Body, — By  the  Letters  Patent,  among  various 
other  provisions,  sixteen  persons  therein  named  were  ap- 
pointed **  Qovemors  of  the  lands,  possessions,  revenues,  and 
goods  of  the  Hospital  of  King  James  foimded  in  Charter- 
house," and  they  were  then  incorporated  by  that  name, 
with  power  to  hold  lands  and  chattels  for  certain  defined 
objects.  In  1627,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Governors  published 
a  set  of  Statutes,  by  which,  except  so  far  as  they  have  been 
altered  by  subsequent  orders  of  the  Governors  and  by  Acts 
of  Parliament  (3  Car,  I.,  8  Geo.  I.  c.  29),  the  Hospital  is 
governed.* 

The  original  list  of  Qovemors,  as  nominated  by  the 
Founder,  consisted  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Bishop  of  Ely; 
Earl  of  Northampton,  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas ;  Sir  James  Altham,  one 
of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer;  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  Attorney 
General ;  Dr.  John  Overall,  Dean  of  St.  Paul*s ;  Dr.  George 
Montaigne,  Dean  of  "Westminster;  Henry  Thoresby,  Esq. ; 
Eichard  Sutton,  Esq.;  Jeflfery  Nightingale,  Esq.;  John 
Law,  gentleman;  Thomas  Brown,  gentleman;  Bev.  John 
Hutton,  A.M.,  Master  of  the  HospitaL 

The  present  Governors  are : — 


The  Qaeen. 
„  Prince ofWales. 
„  Ven.  vv .  H.  Hale,  Archdeaoon  of 

London,  SiaBter.S 
„  Earl  Howe. 
„  Duke  of   Bucdeooh  and  Qaeena- 

berry. 
„  Earl  Bavell. 
„  Earl  of  Dalhousie. 
„  Earl  of  Derby. 


Tlie  Lord  Cranworth. 
„   Earl  of  Harrowby. 
„  Bishop  of  London. 
„   Earl  of  Bomney. 
„  Archbishop  of  Caaterbwy. 
„   Earl  of  Devon.       • 
„   Archbishop  of  Yoric 
„   Lord  Chelmsford. 
,,   R  gUt  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone . 
„  Sir  Wm.  Erie. 


(1)  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Public  Schools,  p.  175. 

(2)  The  names  are  arrunged  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  nominate  to 
the  Fuondotion. 
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The  Hospital  and  ScHool  are  tinder  the  same  body  of 
Governors,  and  deriye  support,  thongh  in  different  propor- 
tions, from  the  same  trust  funds  in  the  hands  of  that  body. 
The  powers  of  the  Governors  in  regard  to  the  School  com- 
prise the  appointment  of  the  Master,  Preewsher,  Schoolmaster, 
and  Usher ;  the  nomination  of  the  Scholars  in  such  number, 
on  such  conditions,  and  under  such  regulations  as  they  may 
think  proper ;  and  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  boys  to 
be  permitted  to  resort  to  the  School.  In  them  also  is  vested 
the  visitorial  authority,  including  the  power  of  reforming 
and  redressing  all  abuses  and  disorders,  and  of  pimishing 
and  displacing,  if  necessary,  any  officer  or  member  of  the 
Foundation;  they  have  the  right  of  electing  Foundation 
Scholars  to  exhibitions  at  the  Universities,  and  of  granting 
outfits,  of  £100  each,  to  those  Scholars  who  produce  from,  the 
Schoolmaster  certificates  of  good  conduct,  and  who  enter  the 
army  or  navy,  or  are  articled  or  apprenticed  to  any  trade 
or  business.  They  have  besides  authority  to  make,  under 
their  common  seal,  such  rules,  statutes  and  ordinances,  for 
the  government  of  the  Master  and  other  officers  of  the 
establishment  (including  the  Schoobnaster)  and  the  Scholars, 
as  they  may  deem  meet  and  convenient  J 

m.  Endovrmenty  Revenue^  and  Expenditure, — ^No  part  of 
the  property  originally  granted  to  the  Governors  of  the 
Hospital  is  held  in  trust  especially  for  the  School,  but  the 
Hospital  for  poor  men  and  the  School  for  poor  scholars  are 
supported  by  a  common  fund.  The  kinds  of  property  so  held 
consist  of  houses  and  buildings  in  London  and  Hackney; 
farms  in  various  counties ;  tithe  rents,  manorial  profits,  and 
quit  rents,  timber,  interest  of  money, — ^principally  in  the 
hands  of  the  Accoimtant-General  and  of  the  Trustees  for 
Charitable  Funds, — and  interest  on  funds  held  on  special 
trusts  for  the  benefit  of  the  School. 

The  average  income  is  nearly  £23,000 ;  out  of  which  about 
£8,000  (or  rather  more  than  one-third)  is  the  annual  expen- 
diture on  the  School.  It  should  be  added  that  the  Charter 
ordains  that  surplus  revenues  arising  in  any  one  year  shall 
be  employed  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  objects,  as 
the  revenues  specially  appropriated,  and  the  Governors  have 

(1)  Report,  p.  176. 
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recently  acted  npon  this  proTision,  by  angmenticg  the  pay- 
ment to  each  poor  brother  from  £26  10s.  to  £36 ;  and  by 
increasing  the  number  of  the  Scholars. 

In  addition  to  this  large  and  probably  increasing  revenue, 
the  Qovemors  haye  the  patronage  of  the  following  ecclesias- 
tical benefices,  the  incumbents  of  which  haye  always  been 
Scholars  formerly  on  the  Foundation. 


Parishes. 

lucum  bents. 

Value. 

Cambridoesbirk  : 
Ba^ftbam ..„....,,., 

Eer.  0.  B.  Dickea 

f 

Between   £1,100    and 
£1,200    as    certified 
by  the  Ecclesiastical 
ConunissionerB      on 
last        presentation 
(1861).     There   are 
about     1,000    acres 
of  land. 
£                  A.  R.  p. 

630— Glebe,     71    2  34 

£464  14«.  6<f.— 

Glebe,    If    0    0 

700-Glebe,     24    0  83 
422-Glebe,       8    2  27 
385-Glebe,     42    3  26 
466-Glebe,     29    3    6 
220-Glebe,    31    2    7 

180-Glebe,    about    6 

acres. 
£229  8*. 

Castle  Caxnpe  ....^ 

Horseheath 

Essex: 

Great  Staiubridge 

SouUimhiater 

Cold  Norton 

BeT.  J.  E.  Bode 

Rev.  W.  Battiscombe   

Rev.  E.  H.  Penny..... 

Esv.  G.  C.  Berkeley 

Rev.  O.  F.  Noad ,- 

Little  HaUingbury 

LiUleWigborow 

Rev.  Stanley  Pemberton . 
Rev.  H.  Cunningham  .... 

Rev.  O.  W.  Keightley  ... 
Rev.  J.  Sansom 

1 

LINCOLNSHIBB  : 

Dunsby 

Boslingthorpe 

The  above  incumbents  are  all  rectors,  except  at  Southminster ;  that  is  a  Ticarage, 
and  the  Govemars  are  lay  rectors. 

IV.  The  Mastery  Schoolmaster^  and  Assistants, — By  the 
statutes  of  1627,  the  Master  of  the  Hospital,  who  is  ex  officio 
a  Governor,  and  who  resides  within  the  walls  of  the  esta- 
blishment, is  to  "have  the  economical  government  of  the 
house  and  household  during  the  Governors'  pleasure." 

The  original  emoluments  of  the  Master  consisted  of  lodging 
and  diet  and  £50  per  anniim.  His  present  stipend  is  £800 ; 
ajid  he  has  a  house,  rent-free,  besides  certain  perquisites. 
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The  statutory  Masters,  to  whom  the  care  and  instniction  of 
the  Fonndation  Scholars  were  committed,  were  the  School- 
master^ and  the  Usher.  The  stipend  of  the  former  was  £30, 
with  lodgings,  diet,  and  an  allowance  of  fuel;  that  of  the 
latter  £15,  with  lodging  and  diet. 
At  present  there  are  six  resident  Masters,  yiz. : — 

The  Schoolmaster, 

The  Usher, 

The  Mathematical  Master, 

And  Three  Assistant  Masters. 

Besides  which  there  are  a  French  Master,  a  German  Master, 
a  Singing  Master,  and  an  Assistant  Arithmetical  and  Writing 
Master. 

The  gross  remuneration  of  the  Masters  who  are  engaged  in 
teaching  those  branches  of  education  which  are  obligatory 
either  upon  the  whole,  or  upon  some  portion  of  the  School, 
may  be  set  down  as  follows : — 

Schoolmaster  (inclndini^  £400  paid  by  the  Goyemors) £1,260  per  annum. 

rTsher  (including  £340  ditto)    800         „ 

Matiiematical  Master  (with  rooms  and  commons) 200         ^ 

First  Assistant  (with  rooms  and  commons) 200         „ 

Second  ditto  (with  conunons) 200         „ 

Third  ditto  (with  rooms  and  commons) 150        „ 

There  are  two  French  Masters,  one  of  whom  receiyes  £150, 
the  other  £60 ;  the  Assistant  Mathematical  Master  about  £l  10 
per  annimi,  the  German  Master  about  £42  per  annum. 

The  appointment  of  the  Schoolmaster  and  Usher,  it  has 
been  stated,  rests  with  the  Goyen^ors ;  the  nomination  of  the 
Mathematical  Usher  rests  with  the  Schoolmaster,  subject  to 
the  approyal  of  the  Goyemors;  and  the  other  Assistant 
Masters  are  appointed  by  the  Schoolmaster,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Master  of  the  Hospital. 

All  the  Assistant  Masters  haye  a  consultatiye  yoice  in  the 
direction  of  the  studies  of  the  School ;  and  in  matters  of  im- 
portance connected  with  the  School  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
Head  Master  to  confer  with  them  and  to  receiye  suggestions. 

V.  Foundation  ScJiolars. — Oharter-house  School  .contains 
boys  of  three  descriptions : — 

(1)  Tbig  is  the  legal  designation  of  the  Head  Master  of  Cibarter-honse  SchooL 
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let.  Foundation  Scholars. 

2nd.  Boarders  in  the  Schoolmaster's  and  Usher's  houses. 

3rd.  Dayboys. 

It  is  for  the  Foundation  Scholars  that  Charter-house  as  a 
School  more  peculiarly  exists.  With  the  exception  of  the 
two  every  year  elected  by  competition,  they  are  chosen,  as 
has  been  said,  by  the  Governors,  who  exercise  their  right  in 
rotation.  The  maximum  number  of  them  fixed  by  the 
Statutes  of  1627  was  40.  At  present  there  are  54,  and  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Governors  to  increase  the  number  to  60. 

The  Foundation  Scholars  board  in  a  house  appropriated  to 
them,  to  which  very  considerable  additions  have  recently 
been  made  by  the  Governors,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  £4,000, 
the  result  of  which  is  a  material  improvement,  as  weU  in 
sleeping  accommodation  as  in  other  domestic  arrangements. 

In  this  house  there  are  two  Common  rooms,  one  for  the 
Upper,  the  other  for  the  Under  boys,  breakfast  and  tea  being 
taken  by  all  in  the  former  room.  There  is  also  a  Dining-hall, 
and  for  12  of  the  Upper  boys  there  are  small  studies.  The 
Head  Master  is  responsible  for  the  management  and  discipline 
of  the  house,  and  there  is  also  an  Assistant  Master  resident 
there,  who  directly  superintends  it. 

The  privileges  of  a  Foimdation  Scholar  are  considerable. 
He  receives  gratuitously  board,  lodging,  medical  attendance, 
and  education,  including  classics,  mathematics,  French, 
German  (if  in  the  Sixth  Form),  history,  geography,  and 
divinity.  Moreover,  during  the  School  Terms  he  is  provided 
with  clothes,  and  with  a  gown,  and,  if  in  the  Upper  School, 
with  a  cap  or  trencher.  If  he  passes  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  receives  an  exhibition  of  £80 
a  year  (and  £20  extra  on  taking  the  degree  of  B.A.),  tenable 
for  four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  "When  it  is  added 
that  he  has  a  preferential  claim  to  any  of  the  livings  of  which 
the  patronage  is  vested  in  the  Governors,  his  position  must 
be  admitted  to  be  an  enviable  one. 

The  only  ScJiool  charges  to  which  a  Foundation  Scholar  is 
liable  are  for  books  and  stationery,  and  a  payment  of  four 
guineas  per  annum  by  Under  boys,  and  five  guineas  by  Upper 
boys,  to  the  Matron,  for  private  washing,  and  the  care  of 
private  clothes.    His  other  charges  are  a  small  sum  for  the 
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library  and  for  cricket.  If  he  learn  Drawing  lie  pays  five 
goinecis ;  and  &>t  Chemistry,  two  goineas  per  annum. 

VI.  Boarders  and  Bay  Boys. — The  boarders  are  chiefly 
lodged  in  the  honses  of  the  Schoolmaster  and  the  Usher, 
though  occasionally  a  few  live  in  the  priyate  house  of  the 
Beader.  The  charge  for  board  and  education,  including 
washing  and  medical  attendance,  are  in  those  houses  eighty 
guineas  a  year  up  to  the  Fifth  Form,  and  in  and  aboye  that 
Form,  ninety  guineas.  The  education  includes  classics, 
mathematics,  French,  writing,  geography,  history,  and 
divinity. 

There  are  extra  charges  for — 

£  s,  <L 

German  » 2    2    0 

Chemistiy  2    2    0 

Singing 2    2    0 

Dnwing » 6    6    0 

Drilling. 1    L    0 

In  the  few  cases  where  a  boy  receives  private  tuition  the 
charge  made  by  the  private  tutor  for  each  boy  is  from  eight 
to  twelve  guineas  per  annum,  according  to  the  pupil's  place 
in  the  School  and  his  want  of  individual  supervision. 

The  scale  of  diet  supplied  to  the  boarders  is  the  same  in  all 
the  houses. 

Breakfast  at  8.45  A.if .  (bread  and  butter,  and  tea  and  cofifee). 
Dinner  at  1  P.M.  (hot  and  cold  meat,  and  vegetables,  and 
beer,  and  pudding  and  tart.)  Tea  at  1  p.m.  (bread  and  butter, 
and,  for  the  Upper  School,  meat,  with  tea  and  coflfee). 
Supper  at  9.15  p.m.  for  Upper  boys  only  (bread  and  butter 
and  half  a  pint  of  beer). 

Bay  Boys, — The  annual  charge  for  Day  boys  is  twenty 
guineas  a  year.  For  these  boys,  who  average  in  numb^ 
about  30  to  35,  the  Governors  have  recently  provided  two 
commodious  rooms,  which  they  can  occupy,  if  they  please, 
between  school-hours.  Day  boys  lodge  with  their  parents 
or  friends,  and  attend  School  daily.  They  have  all  the  ad- 
vantages, as  to  instruction,  which  the  other  boys  have ;  are 
on  the  same  footing  in  School,  and  when  out  of  School  have 
equal  access  to  the  play-ground. 

There  is  no  limit  as  to  the  age  at  which  a  boy  may  be 
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admitted  into  the  School,  except  on  iiie  Foundation,  where 
the  age  is  fixed  irom  10  to  14. 

Every  boy  before  being  admitted  to  the  Foundation  has  to 
pass  an  examination. 

On  admission  as  a  Non-Foundationer  no  preliminary  know- 
ledge is  absolutely  required. 

On  the  Foundation  no  boy  may  remain  in  the  School  be- 
yond the  age  of  19.  In  the  case  of  Non-Foundationers  there 
is  no  prescribed  limit. 

Yli.  Arrangement  of  the  Schooly  Course  of  Studies,  <fec. — 
The  number  of  boys  in  Charter-house  School  has  fluctuated 
considerably  within  the  last  haLf-century ;  there  were— 

In  1885 480 

1835 « 90 

1845 «.«..  187 

1865 „ 188 

The  number  is  now  limited  by  an  order  of  the  Qoyemors 
to  200 ;  and  at  present  is  145. 
The  School  is  divided  into  Forms,  as  follows : — 


Sixth  Fonn, 

ThiidForm, 

Upper  Fifth  ditto, 

Second  ditto, 

Under  Fifth  ditto, 

First  dittoi 

Fourth  dittos 

Fettiei; 

Shell, 

and  is  arranged  into  separate  Classical,  Mathematical,  and 
French  divisions,  and  in  all  the  departments  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Fifth  and  Classical  Forms)  a  boy  rises  mainly 
by  proficiency,  though  age  is  not  disregarded. 

In  the  Classical  divisions,  which  form  the  principal  divisions 
of  the  School  (e.^.  when  a  boy  is  said  to  be  in  the  Fourth 
Form  the  term  implies  the  Fourth  Classical  Form),  the  sub- 
jects which  are  taught  include  geography,  history  (ancient  and 
modem),  and  divinity.  The  boys  take  places  at,  and  are 
marked,  at  the  end  of  each  lesson,  and  according  to  the  marks 
gained  are  arranged  at  the  end  of  the  week  in  order  of  merit. 
The  plan  of  adding  marks  for  attention  and  progress  in  the 
Mathematical  divisions  to  those  gained  in  the  Classical  work 
has  been  lately  adopted^  and  appears  to  work  well. 
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In  the  Sixth  or  highest  Form  in  the  Classical  division  boys 
do  not  take  places,  but  rise  by  seniority.  Marks  are  given 
for  the  work  done,  and  a  prize  is  bestowed  each  term  for  the 
highest  marks,  and  the  boys  are  arranged  in  classes  according 
to  the  marks  gained.  In  the  Fifth  Form  in  the  Classical 
division,  boys  do  not  take  places  at  each  lesson.  Marks  are 
given  for  work  done,  and  changes  in  place  are  made  from 
time  to  time,  according  to  merit,  though  more  consideration 
is  given  to  age  than  in  the  lower  Forms.  The  reason  assigned 
for  these  exceptions  is,  that  boys  in  the  Sixth  and  Fifth  Forms 
are  those  to  whom  certain  privileges  are  given,  and  from 
whom  the  Monitors  are  selected ;  and  it  is  thought  desirable 
that  more  weight  should  be  given  to  age,  if  accompanied 
with  steadiness  of  conduct  and  industry,  than  can  be  allowed 
to  it  in  the  Lower  Forms. 

Mathematics, — There  are  three  Masters  for  Mathematics 
and  Arithmetic.  The  marks  gained  in  the  week  are  added 
to  those  obtained  in  the  Classical  division. 

French  and  German. — Classics  and  Mathematics  are  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  regxilar  course  of  study  with  all. 
French  is  now  also  an  obligatory  study  with  all  Foundation 
boys  who  do  not  learn  German.  For  instruction  in  these 
languages  and  in  singing,  no  fee  is  exacted  from  Founda- 
tioners; other  Scholars  pay  three  guineas  annually  for 
German. 

Drawing  and  Chemistry, — ^The  charge  for  these  accomplish-' 
ments  is  the  same  to  all,  namely,  for  the  former  £5  6$,  per 
annum ;  for  the  latter  £2  2s, 

Singing, — A  Singing  Master  attends  twice  a  week,  and  with 
an  Assistant  teaches  two  classes  in  Part  Singing.  All  Foun- 
dation Scholars  in  certain  forms  are  required  to  attend,  and 
an  annual  payment  of  £50  is  granted  by  the  Governors  for 
this  purpose.  For  those  not  on  the  Foundation,  instruction 
is  provided  at  the  cost  of  two  guineas  per  annum,  and  many 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportimity  thus  given.  A  choir  in 
diapel  is  formed  from  the  boys,  and  once  a  year  a  concert  is 
given,  at  which  they  are  the  only  performers. 

School-hours, — The  time  for  assembling  in  School  is 
7.30  A.M. ;  and  all  boys  are  required  (except  Day  boys)  to 
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be  present  at  this  time,  unless  they  have  leaye  of  a1>sence 
for  illness,  &o. 

Day  boys  are  required  to  be  at  School  at  9.30  A.M. 

On  regular  School  days  the  intervals  between  the  times  of 
School  are  from  8.15  to  9.30,  and  from  }2  to  2,  and  after 
4  P.M.  there  is  time  for  play  till  the  time  of  **  locking-in," 
which  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year.  The  principal 
time  of  play  is  after  4  o'clock  p.m.  till  the  time  of  looking- 
in,  and  between  12  and  1. 

Promotion,  ExhihiticnSy  and  Prizes, — ^There  is  one  annual 
examination  in  which  the  whole  School  shares.  On  this 
examination  the  ascent  from  one  Form  to  another  depends. 
If  exceptionably  dull,  or  indolent,  a  boy  does  not  take  this 
step  ;  if  exceptionally  gifted,  he  obtains  more  rapid  promo- 
tion. The  examiners  are  appointed  by  the  Archbidiop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  subjects  are  Classics,  Mathematics,  and 
Divinity,  while  papers  are  set  for  the  higher  Forms.  Those 
boys  who  learn  French,  German,  drawing,  or  chemistry,  are 
at  the  same  time  examined  on  those  subjects. 

At  the  annual  examination  prizes  are  awarded  in  all  the 
Classical,  Mathematical,  French,  and  German  divisions,  ond 
there  are  also  prizes  for  Divinity,  Composition,  and  Chemis- 
try. At  this  examination  the  prizes  are  awarded  by  the 
examiners  for  proficiency  in  the  work  done  in  school^ 
whilst  there  are  also  in  the  two  higher  forms  prizes  for 
private  gtudy^  some  portions  of  classical  authors  being 
given  out  by  the  Head  Master  as  the  subjects  for  this 
latter  examination.  Prizes  are  also  given  for  Latin  prose 
and  verse,  Greek  iambics  and  English  verse  (done  out  of 
school). 

Several  exhibitions,  called  after  their  founder  "Lady 
Holford  Exhibitions, "  are  given  to  gown  boys,  viz. :  two 
at  University  College,  Oxford  (£30  per  annum  and  rooms) ; 
two  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford  (same  value);  one  at 
Pembroke  College  (£40  and  room) ;  and  one  to  be  held 
at  any  College  in  Cambridge  (£30  per  annum).  There 
are  two  at  Christ  Church,  Oxf()rd,  not  confined  to  gown 
boys  (£60). 

Besides  the  valuable  exhibitions  already  spoken  of, 
limited  to  Foundation  Scholars,  there  is  a  '*  Havelock  Exhi- 
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bition**  of  £20  anntially,  for  proficiency  in  Latin,  French, 
"History  (modem  and  ancient),  Geography,  English  Dicta- 
tion, and  Mathematics,  established  in  memory  of  Sir  Henry 
Hayelock. 

This  examination,  open  to  all  the  School,  is  conducted  by 
special  examiners  appointed  by  the  Master  and  Schoolmaster ; 
a  preference  being  given  to  boys  intended  for  the  army  or  for 
a  GoTemment  Office. 

For  those  not  on  the  Foundation  there  has  been  lately  esta- 
blished, in  memory  of  the  late  Honourable  J.  0.  Talbot,  a 
Scholarship,  of  £70  in  one  sum,  tenable  at  any  one  of  tiio 
four  Uniyersities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  or  Durham ; 
an  annual  gold  medal,  and  a  prize  of  books.  Competition 
for  these  rewards  is  open  to  all  boys  who  have  been  two  yean 
in  the  School. 

Thackeray  and  Leech  are  commemorated  by  prizes  for 
English  Literature  and  Drawing  respectiyely.  Dr.  Elder 
and  Mr.  Walford  (former  Masters)  are  also  commemorated 
by  prizes. 

Library, — ^In  the  house  of  the  Foundation  Scholars  and 
in  each  of  the  Boarders'  houses  there  is  an  excellent  library 
of  modem  literature  and  works  of  reference.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  library  is  entrusted  to  a  Monitor,  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  the  Masters  of  each  house,  no  book 
being  admitted  into  the  library  without  their  sanction. 
Every  boy  pays  an  entrance  subscription,  and  a  small 
subscription  every  quarter  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
library  in  his  own  house,  and  is  entitied  to  have  books  from 
it.  There  is  also  a  School  library,  consiBting  of  philological 
and  classical  works,  to  which  addition  is  made  fix)m  time  to 
time,  and  ftom  which  books  may  be  taken  by  leave  of  a 
Master. 

Mmitorial  System :  Fagging, — ^The  Monitorial  system  as  in 
operation  at  Charter-house  School  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Elwyn,  the  late  Schoolmaster,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Royal  Commissioners.  From  the  Foundation  Scholars 
in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Forms  four  are  selected  by  the  School- 
master, who  are  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  order  in 
School,  and  in  the  house  where  the  Foundationers  board.  In 
each  of  the  boarding-houses  there  is  a  similar  arrangement. 
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The  boys  so  selected  are  called  *'  Monitors,"  and  it  is  their 
duty  to  maintain  order  in  the  hous^,  to  call  over  names  at 
certain  times,  to  suppress  bullying,  and  to  report,  if  neces- 
sary, any  gross  case  of  wrong  to  the  Masters.  Whateyer 
inquiry  may  be  called  for  in  cases  of  wrong-doing,  &c., 
it  is  usual  for  the  Master  of  the  house  to  prosecute  tibxough 
the  Monitors.  They  exercise  their  powers  generally  oyer 
all  the  boys,  but  more  especially  oyer  those  of  the  Under 
School. 

To  these  Monitors  and  to  certain  other  boys  of  the  Sixth 
and  Fifth  Forms,  the  power  of  fagging  their  schoolfellows 
below  the  Fourth  Form  is  assigned.  The  seryices  usually 
exacted  are  making  tea,  fagging  at  cricket,  &c.  Fagging, 
howeyer,  does  not  exist  in  its  most  odious  or  despotic 
forms  at  Charter-house,  and  the  junior  boys  haye  not  to 
perform  those  menial  offices  from  which,  as  mere  children, 
they  ought  to  be  exempt. 

Punishments  at  Oharter-house  are  of  the  usual  character 
— flogging  and  impositions^  but  the  former  now  appears  to  be 
inflicted  less  frequently  and  with  more  discrimination  than 
at  most  of  the  other  Public  Schools. 

Sports  and  Pastimes, — ^These  comprise  the  customary  out« 
door  reci  cations  of  English  boys — cricket,  football,  racquets, 
fiyes,  quoits,  &c. — for  all  of  which  the  noble  green,  fiye  acres 
in  extent,  affords  fiEusility.  There  are  also  cloisters,  in  which 
games  are  played  when  the  weather  is  imfevourable.^ 

The  portion  of  the  playing-ground  at  the  rear  of  the  School 
was  called  **  the  Wilderness ; "  that  at  the  front  of  this  build- 
ing is  known  as  **  the  Green."    On  a  part  of  the  waU  near 

( 1)  In  former  times  there  was  a  ouriofiis  custom  at  the  School  termed  **  pnlling- 
in,"  by  which  the  lower  tiqys  manifested  their  opinion  of  the  seniors  in  a  rough  but 
very  intelligible  fashicm.  One  day  in  the  year  the  fags,  like  the  slaves  in  Borne, 
had  freedom,  and  held  a  kind  of  satomalla.  On  this  privileged  occasion  they  used 
to  seise  the  upper  boys  one  by  one  and  drag  them  from  the  playground  into  the 
Schoolroom,  and  accordingly  as  the  victim  was  popular  or  the  revers«)  he  was 
either  cheered  and  mildly  treated,  m  was  hooted,  groaned  at,  and  sometimes 
Bcmndly  cuffed.  The  day  selected  was  Oood  Friday;  and,  although  the  practice 
was  nominally  forbidden,  the  officials  for  many  years  took  no  measures  to  prevent 
it.  One  Ill-omened  day,  however,  when  the  sport  was  at  the  best,  **the  Doctor* 
was  eqded  i^tproaching  the  scene  of  battle.  A  general  tame  qui  peut  ensued ; 
and  in  the  hurry  of  flight  a  meek  and  quiet  lad  (the  Hon.  Mr.  Howard),  who  haijH 
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the  flyes-conrt  in  the  Green  the  yisitoT  -will  see  painted  in 
large  white  capital  letters  the  word  **  Crown  " — ^an  inscrip- 
tion which  is  often  taken  as  an  indication  of  Carthusian 
loyalty.  Its  origin  is  this.  In  the  old  coaching  times  the 
boys  were  in  the  habit  of  climbing  up  and  sitting  in  the 
tree  called  '*  Coach  Tree/'  to  watch  the  departure  and  arrival 
of  the  country  coaches  as  they  rattled  through  Gk>swell  Street. 
This  habit  begot  another,  which  was  to  play  at  **  Coaching," 
and  the  word  "  Crown"  was  inscribed  on  the  wall  to  indi- 
cate a  certain  inn  on  the  Northern  road,  where  horses  were 
to  be  changed  and  refreshment  taken.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  painted  by  the  late  Lord  EUenborough  when  )a  lad  at 
the  School,  and  that  he  was  astonished  and  delighted  long 
years  after,  when,  as  Lord  Chief  Justice,  he  visited  the  old 
place  again,  to  find  his  inscription  unobliterated. 

Holidays, — ^The  boys  are  at  School  37  weeks  in  the  year. 
There  are  three  vacations  annually : — 

1.  "Fnm  tbe  2nd.  week  in  Hay  to  the  lit  or  3nd  week  In  June   4  weeks. 

2.  From  the  12th  or  13th  of  August  to  the  23xd  or  24th  of  September  ...  6  weeki. 
9.  From  the  12th  of  December  to  the  16t]i  of  Jaooary 5  weeks. 

The  usual  hoHdays  while  the  boys  are  at  School,  are  two 
half-days  in  the  week,  viz.,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  but 
a  half-holiday  is  given  whenever  a  boy  belonging  to  the 
School  has  obtsdned  a  Scholarship,  or  any  other  high  distinc- 
tion at  the  Universities. 

Religious  Observances, — On  the  mornings  of  saints'  days, 
aU  the  boys  attend  the  Church  service  in  the  chapel  of  th» 
institution,  and  all  Foundation  Scholars  and  boarders  atteuf 


pened  to  be  seated  on  some  steps,  was  crushed  so  dreadfully  that,  to  the  grief  of 
the  whole  school,  he  shortly  after  died.  **  Pulling-in  "  was  thenceforth  sternly 
interdicted,  thou^,  except  on  the  principle  of  post  Aoc,  ergo  propter  hoe,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  wliat  connection  the  game  itself  had  with  the  melancholy  accident. 
Another  custom  no  longer  tolerated  was  that  of  **  boxing,**  as  it  was  named.  On 
Sundays  Charter-house  Square  used  to  be  a  faTourite  resort  of  city  tradesmen  and 
their  families ;  and  the  great  delight  of  the  boys  was  to  inveigle  some  of  them 
inthin  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Green.  When  any  had  been  thus  entrapped, 
all  the  entrances  were  immediately  fastened,'  and  the  unlucky  prisoners  were 
baited  and  ridiculed  till  the  sport  often  turned  to  earnest,  and  ended  in  a  general 
battle.  On  these  occasions  it  is  riglit  to  add,  the  female  visitors  were  ne\er 
molested— unless  by  an  excess  of  gallantry. 
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a  seryice  on  Saturday  evening,  and  on  Sunday  morning  and 
evening.  The  Holy  Oonmranion  is  celebrated  on  the  great 
festivals  and  on  the  first  Sunday  in  every  month ;  but  inde- 
pendently of  the  general  celebrations,  there  is  special  Oom- 
munion  for  the  School  on  the  first  and  last  Sunday  in  each 
Term. 

The  Bishop  of  London  administers  Confirmation,  for  which 
the  boys  are  specially  prepared  by  the  Schoolmaster. 

Prayers  selected  from  the  Prayer-book  are  read  by  the 
Head  Master  every  morning  on  the  assembling  of  the 
School ;  and  at  night  before  bedtime,  a  portion  of  the  Bible 
is  read  to  the  boys  in  each  house  by  one  of  the  Monitors, 
and  prayers  are  read  by  the  Master  of  the  House. 


OHAPTEEIIL 

BIOORAPmOAL. 

Cihbrated  Carthusians. 


The  list  of  Schoolmasters,  or,  as  in  other  great  Schools  they 
are  called,  '*  Head  Masters,**  of  Charter-house  School,  is  as 
follows : — 


1614  Nicholas  Orey. 
1624  Robert  Orey. 
1636  William  Middleton. 
1628  Robert  Brooke. 
1643  Samuel  Wilson. 
1651  John  Bouchee. 
1654  Norris  Wood. 
1662  Thomas  Watson. 
1679  Thomas  Walker. 
1738  Andrew  Tooke. 


1731  James  HotchUs. 
1748  Lewis  Crnsina. 
1769  Samnel  Berdmore. 
1791  Matthew  Baine. 
1811  JohnBusseU. 
1833  A.  P.  Sanndera. 
1853  Edward  Elder. 
1858  BichardElwyn. 
1864  William  Haig  Browo. 


The  Eegister  of  Charter-house  contains  the  names   of 
numerous  pupils  afterwards  illustrious  in  various  depart- 
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ments  of  public  Hfe.  Among  these  may  be  noted, — Bichabd 
Grashaw,  the  poet;^  Biohasd  LoyELAGE;^  Db.  Isaao 

(1)  Cnthsw  entered  the  School  shortly  altar  its  foundation,  and  standa  almoat 
first  in  the  long  roll  of  Carthusian  worthies.  Proceeding  from  Cliarter-house  to 
Cambridge,  he  took  his  degree  about  1632,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
the  excellence  of  his  Latin  poetry ;  poetry  admired  by  Cowley,  and,  in  the  next 
age,  imitated  by  Pope.  The  fanciful  qjrigram  on  the  miracle  of  Oana  In 
GalUee,— 

**  Nympha  pndica  Deum  vidit  et  erubuit,'' 

was  Grashaw^;  Dryden  translated  it  with  equal  ingenuity,— 

9  **  The  modest  water,  touched  with  awe  dirine, 

Beheld  its  Qod,  and  blushed  itself  to  wine :  ** 

and  his  editors  have  given  him  the  credit  of  the  original ;  he  is  entitled  only  to 
the  merit  of  the  pan^hrase.  Crashaw  was  a  Boyalist,  and  suffered  acutely  for 
his  steadfast  adherence  to  his  principles.  Cowley,  who,  in  1646,  found  him  greatly 
distressed  in  Prance,  and  tried  to  mitigate  his  indigence.  Introduced  him  to  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  then  herself  a  fugitive  at  Paris.  She  gave  him  a  letter  to  one 
of  the  sacred  colleges  at  Bome,  by  whose  interest  he  was  made  Canon  of  Loretto. 
He  died  in  1650,  leaving  the  reputation  of  a  very  pious  and  a  very  learned  man. 

(2)  Carthusians  may  reasonably  be  proud  of  this  hi^-bred,  accconplished,  and 
true-hearted  cavalier.  Bom  in  1618,  Lovelace,  after  receiving  his  early  training 
at  Charter-house,  proceeded  in  1646  to  Gloucester  Uall  (now  Worcester  College), 
Oxford,  where  Antony  A  Wood  assures  us— he  was  ^'  fccounted  the  most  amiable 
and  beautiful  person  that  eye  ever  beheld.**  On  better  authority  we  know  that 
Lovelace  combined  with  good  birth— he  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Love^ 
lace— a  competent  fortune,  a  handsome  pezaou,  polished  intellect,  and  singularly 
agreeable  manners. 

Early  in  the  Civil  Wara,  having  been  entrusted  with  the  delivery  of  the  Kent 
county  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  peace  and  the  reBt<»ation  of  the  King's 
rights,  he  was  committed  to  the  Gate-house,  where  he  compoaed  the  song,  *'To 
Althea  from  Prison,"  which  contains  the  celebrated  stanza— 

**  Stone  walls  do  riot  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  an  hermitage : 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  soul  am  free. 
Angels  alone,  tliat  soar  abo?^ 

Enjoy  such  Lit)ertie.'* 

Abovt  1640,  when  his  fortune  had  been  seriously  impaired  by  his  loyalty,  he  raised 
a  regiment  for  the  F^nch  King,  commanded  it,  and  was  severely  wounded  at 
Dunkirk.  On  his  return  to  Eng^d,  he  iiud  to  encounter  the  misery  of  learning 
that  the  lady  so  celebrated  by  him  as  **Lncasta,**  had,  in  the  belief  that  he 
was  slain  in  battle,  manied  another  lover.  This  disappointment  severely  tried  liia 
fortitude;  but  he  in  time  consoled  hiiMbelf  by  wooing  and  wedding  **AUhea.**   It 
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Babrow;*  Db.  John  Davibs,  Master  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge;  Db.  Mabe  Hildebsley,  Bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man,  who  completed  the  arduous  task,  com- 
menced by  Bishop  Wilson,  of  translating  the  Scriptures 
into  the  Manx  language;    Joseph  Addison;'   Biohabd 

wu  to  the  fonnar  lady,  Miss  Lucy  Saoheyerell,  that  he  addressed  those  beautiM 
yenes,>« 

«*  To  LUOABTA :  QOTSQ  TO  THB  WASBSS. 

**  Tell  me  not,  sweet,  I  am  imkinde ; 

That  firom  the  naiiHerie  ^ 

Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mlode 
To  warre  and  annw  I  flie. 

**  Tme,  a  new  mistress  now  I  chase^ 
The  first  foe  in  the  field ; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 
A  sword,  a  hotse,  a  shield 

**  Yet  tliis  inconstancy  is  such, 
As  you  too  shall  adore, 
J  could  not  love  thee^  deatt  io  much 
Lov'd  I  not  honour  more," 

The  decapitation  of  Charles  I.,  the  loss  of  his  caose  and  his  f  ortime,  seems  at  length 
to  have  broken  the  spirit  of  the  once  gay  poet.  He  did  not  live  to  witness  the 
Beetoration,  and  is  reported  to  have  died  in  circnmstancM  of  abject  misery. 

(1)  Barrow  died  at  the  eaily  age  of  forty-seven.  On  his  retnm  to  England, 
after  making  a  tour  in  Europe,  his  studies  Inranched  into  a  variety  of  directions. 
He  was  at  first  Professor  d  Greek  at  Cambridge ;  he  then  became  Professor  of  the 
Mathematical  Sciences  there.  He  was  the  preceptor  of  Newton  (who  succeeded 
him  in  the  Katliematical  Chair),  Master  of  Trinity  College,  and,  situvtly  before  his 
death,  was  chosen  Vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  University. 

Barrow^  mathematical  discoveries  and  publications  were  alone  sufficient  to 
make  him  famous.  But  he  is  not  less  illustrious  as  a  divine,  an  oralor,  and  a-wit. 
No  English  writer  surpasses  him  in  the  grandeur  and  suggestiveness  of  his  ideas ; 
few  have  equalled  him  in  the  majesty  and  masaiveness  of  his  style. 

(S)  Addison  was  bora  in  1672,  and  educated  partly  at  Lichfield—of  which  city 
his  father  was  dean— and  partly  at  Charter-house.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  biogn^y, 
alludes  to  a  tradition  that  the  future  statesman,  poet,  and<  essayist  was,  when  a  boy, 
not  only  concerned  in,  but  the  actual  leader  of,  a  **  barring-out,"  or  school  rebel- 
lion ;  and  Miss  Aikin  relates  that,  being  in  his  boyhood  apprehensive  of  chastise- 
ment for  some  petty  fbnlt,  he  ran  away  from  his  father's  boose,  and  fled  into  the 
fldda,  where  he  fed  on  berries  and  slept  in  a  hollow  tree,  tiU  he  was  discovered  uid 
brought  home.  Both  these  st<»ies  are  dubious.  From  Charter-house  he  proceeded 
to  Oxford,  where  he  entered  at  Queen's,  and  thence  removed  to  Magdalen  College 
of  which  he  was  eveatually  elected  a  Fellow.  He  remained  at  Oxford  about  ten 
jean,  and  became  an  elegant  soholar ;  being  proficient,  however,  rather  in  the 
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Steele;*    John    Wesley,    the   founder    of    Wesleyan 

Latin  than  in  the  Greek  poets  and  historiana,  Hia  En^^  Teiaea,  addressed  to 
Lord  Somen,and  a  Latin  ode  on  the  peace  of  B78?rick,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Montagae, 
fliBt  brooght  him  into  notice;  the  Crown  granted  him  a  pension  of  £300,  and  he 
travelled  for  several  years  in  France,  Holland,  and  Italy.  Betoming  in  1703,  he 
made  acquaintance  with  the  chief  wits  and  men  of  letters  of  the  time,  and  becune 
a  member  of  the  celebrated  Kit-Kat  Qub.  Without  paternal  provision  or  a  pro- 
fession, Addison  was  now  for  some  time  in  pecuniary  difflcolties,  but  the  vlctoiy 
of  Blenheim  was  deemed  an  especial  triumph  by  the  Whigs,  and  their  leader, 
Godolphin,  was  persuaded  by  L<ml  Halifax  to  employ  Addison  to  celebrate  it.  He 
aooordingly  wrote  '*  The  Campaign,'*  a  po«m  now  almost  fargott^i,  but  then 
thought  a  master-piece,  which  was  rewarded  with  a  oommiseionership  in  the 
Customs.  In  1708  he  was  elected  1£P.  for  Halmesbury,  after  which  he  was 
i^jpointed  successively  Under-Secretary  of  State  f<Mr  Ireland,  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
and  Home  Secretary.  His  subsequent  career,  pcditical  and  literary,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  reci^tulation  here.  Addison  was  a  fed)le  politician ;  he  was  not 
a  {otkfonnd  philosopher,  and  he  was  not  a  great  poet ;  but  as  a  prose  writer  he  has 
a  chann  and  grace  which  are  incomparable.  Voltaire,  who  spoice  with  insufferable 
shallowness  and  silliness  about  Shakspeare,  has  some  remarks  written  in  a  some- 
what different  qririt  on  Addison's  famous  tragedy  of  Cbto:—**  Addison  was  the 
first  Englishman  who  produced  a  reasonable  tragedy.  I  should  pity  him  if  he  bad 
put  nothing  but  reason  into  his  w<^.  His  tragedy  of  Quo  is  written  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  with  that  masculine  and  energetic  elegance  of  which  Cdr- 
neUle  first  presented  us  with  such  beautiful  examples,  in  his  unequalled  style.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Oa^o  is  fitted  for  an  audience  somewhat  philosophical  and  very 
republican.  I  doubt  if  our  young  ladies  and  fops  would  have  liked  Cato,  in  a 
morning-gown,  reading  the  *  Dialogues  of  Plato,'  and  making  his  reflections  on 
the  immortality  of  the  souL  Yet,  in  this  tragedy  of  a  patriot  and  a  philoeopheri 
the  part  of  Cato  appeara  to  me  one  of  the  noblest  personsges  to  be  found  in 
dramatic  literature.'*  It  is  an  odd  thing  that  while  Cato  was  censured  at  Oxford 
as  the  production  of  a  partisan,  it  was  translated  into  Italian  and  played  at 
norence;  rendered  into  Latin  by  the  Jesuits  of  St.  Omer,  and  personated  by  their 
pupHs.  In  England  the  play  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  performed,  and  is  with 
justice  looked  upon  morely  as  an  elegant  dranuttic  poem. 

In  1710,  Addison  wedded  the  Dowager-Countess  of  Warwick ;  at  this  period  he 
had  become  affluent,  if  not  wealthy.  He  had  been  made  Secretary  of  State,  and  a 
long  life  of  happiness  seemed  in  store  for  him.  His  health,  however,  broke  down. 
Tradition,  rather  than  anything  like  evidence,  imputes  to  the  Countess  that  her 
hauteur  rendered  her  husband's  existence  insi^portable  to  him ;  he  resigned  his 
post  as  Secretary  of  State,  devoted  the  short  residue  of  his  life  to  the  composition 
of  a  trei^e  on  the  Evidences  of  Qiristianity,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  June,  1719. 

(1)  Steele,  bom  in  Dublin,  1671,  the  son  of  an  Irish  bairistei^who  seems  to 
have  acted  as  secretary  to  the  fint  Duke  of  Ormond— was  left  almost  in  babyhood 
an  orphan.  There  are  few  things  more  pathetic  in  liis  admirable  writings  than  the 
account  he  gives  of  his  being  taken,  when  quite  a  child,  into  the  room  where  his 
dead  father  lay—**  I  remember  I  went  into  the  room  where  his  body  lay,  and  my 
mother  sat  weeping  alone  by  it.  I  had  my  battledore  in  my  hand,  and  fell  a-beating 
the  coffin,  and  calling  *  Papa  P  f  or,  I  know  not  how,  I  had  some  slight  idea  that  he 
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Metkodism;*    Sib   William    Blaczstone,»   Db,   John 

wu  looked  np  there.  Hjinotlier  catched  me  in  her  arme,  and,  trsnaported  beyond 
all  patience  of  the  ailent  grief  she  wa*  before  in,  she  almoat  smothered  me  in  her 
embrace,  and  told  me,  in  a  flood  of  tean,  *  Papa  could  not  hear  me,  and  would  play 
with  me  no  m<Hre ;  for  they  were  going  to  put  him  mider  ground,  whence  he  could 
never  come  to  us  again.*** 

The  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  gallant  old  cavalier  wfaoee  feeble  voice  waa  raised,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  defence  of  the  privileges  of  Charter-house,  of  which  he  was  a 
governor,  sent  the  forlorn  child  to  school  there,  where  he  remained  until  he  entered 
Merton  College,  Oxford.  At  eohool  and  at  the  University,  Steele  was  the  com- 
panion and  friend  ci  Addison,  though  two  associates  more  dissimilar— save  thi^ 
neither  was  rich,  and  both  loved  literature  and  wlne^t  would,  perhape,  have 
been  impossible  to  meet  with  at  the  period.  Steele  was  irregular  in  his  i^>|dica- 
tion,  and,  like  S.  T.  Coleridge,  a  century  later,  he  quitted  college  for  the  saddle  of 
a  dragoon  hone.  Both  entered  as  privates,  bat  Steele  soon  obtained  a  oonmiiasion. 
The  anny,  however,  did  not  suit  him,  and  he  turned  dramatist.  After  a  whBe, 
through  the  interest  of  Addison,  he  was  appointed  Gazetteer.  In  1709,  powerfully 
aided  by  Addison,  Steele  oonunenoed  Jhe  Toiler,  which  speedily  brought  him  into 
notice,  and  he  was,  in  1711«  made  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Stamp  Office. 
In  the  following  year  he  edited  the  Spectator^  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the 
original  conception  of  Sir  Boger  de  Coveffley*s  immortal  "Cub,**  and  fur  very 
many  of  the  ablest  articles  in  this  famous  ^sUection.  The  Guardian  and  the 
Englishman,  fdlowed,  both  conducted  by  Steele.  On  the  accession  of  George  I. 
Steele  was  knighted,  and  after  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  made  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  forfeited  estates  in  Scotland.  He  was  now  in  a  fair  way  to 
fortune  ;  but  his  habits  of  extravagance  and  speculation  swallowed  up  his  acquisi- 
tions as  fast  as  he  obtained  them.  In  1723,  his  comedy  of  the  Conscious  Lovers^ 
which  bad  a  oonsideraUe  ran,  averted  for  a  time  the  inevitable  rain  of  its  versatile 
bat  reckless  author.  He  was  compelled,  however,  ere  long,  to  retire  into  Car> 
marthenshire  to  economise,  and  there  he  died,  in  poverty,  September  1, 1739. 

In  an  artlrtic  sense  Steele,  as  a  writer,  was  undoubtedly  inferior  to  his  friend 
and  ooUeague,  Addison,  bat  his  writings  have  the  advantage  of  being  far  more 
oatoraL  Addison  has,  perhaps,  the  same  ease,  bat  he  has  not  the  same  unstudied 
ease.  He  has  more  delicacy  and  refinement,  bat  he  has  less  tenderness  and 
spontaneity  than  Stt^ele,  who  utters  his  fullest,  freshest  feelings  without  labour,  and 
without  any  appearance  of  art. 

(1)  Nearly  forty  years  after  Wesley  quitted  Charter-house  for  Oxford,  he  chanced 
to  revisit  the  old  quadrangles,  and  thus  commemorates  them  in  hia  **  Jomnal,*^ 
August  8, 1757 :  — **  i  took  a  walk  In  the  Chaner-house.  I  wondered  that  all  the 
squares  and  boildingB,  and  especially  the  school-boys,  looked  so  litUe.  But  this  is 
easily  accounted  for.  I  was  so  little  myself  when  I  was  at  scbo(^  and  measured 
•11  about  me  by  myself.  Accordingly,  the  upper  boys  being  then  bigger  than  my- 
self, seemed  to  me  very  big  and  tall,  quite  contrary  to  what  they  appear  now, 
when  I  am  taller  and  bigger  than  they.  I  qaestion  if  this  is  not  the  real  ground  of 
the  common  imsgination  that  our  fcnefathers,  and  in  general  men  in  past  ages, 
were  much  larger  than  now ;  an  imagination  ouzrent  in  the  worid  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago.** 

<2)  In  yoath  Sir  William  Blackstone  devoted  himself  to  literature,  but  gave 
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JoKTm,*  Db,  Martin  Benson,  formerly  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester; MoNZ,  late  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  one  ol  our 
best  Greek  scholars;  Sm  Simon  lb  Blano,  one  of  the 
late  Judges  of  the  King^s  Bench.  There  was  a  time 
when  this  School  could  claim,  as  her  sons  the  then 
primate  of  England,  Db.  Mannebs  Sutton;  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  the  Eabl  of  Livebpool;*  and  the 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  Lobd  Ellenbobottgh  ;'  the  Lord 

imall  promise  of  greatness  in  that  walk.  He  then  studied  law,  and  was  called  to 
the  Bar,  bat  failed  as  an  adrooate  from  his  want  of  fluency  and  readiness.  As 
Vinerian  Professor  of  Law  at  Oxford,  he  found  his  true  place.  Entering  Parlia- 
ment, he  was  not  more  successful  there  than  at  the  Bar,  A  judgeship  which  Ue 
accepted  was  better  suited  to  his  tastes  and  talents.  His  famous  work,  the  '*  Oom  • 
mentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,"  is  an  admirable  production,  but  it  is  TiUuuble 
for  its  information  rather  than  for  its  philosophy,  and  has  little  of  the  genius  or  in- 
sight which  distinguishes  Montesquieu^  kindred  ];ut)duction. 

(1)  John  Jortin,  bom  in  1698,  was  the  son  of  a  French  refugee,  and  the  author 
of  numerous  works,  now  too  little  read.  A  French  critic  passes  the  following  wann 
eulogium  on  his  genius  and  learning :— **  Poet,  Theologian, Philosopher,  Jortin  has 
left  some  works  scarcely  known  to  any  except  a  few  learned  men  capable  of 
appredadng  the  classical  beauty  of  his  poetry,  the  profundity  of  his  researches, 
and  the  penetration  of  Ms  mind  in  the  obscurest  questions  of  meti^ysics.  His 
style,  admirable  for  its  fimpUcity,  recaOs  that  of  Xenophon,  which  he  had  taken 
as  a  model.* 

(3)  This  statesman,  bom  in  1770,  was  elevated  to  a  great  poeitioD,  bat  he  did 
not  exhibit  great  qualities.  His  patriotism,  though  earnest,  was  narrow,  and  during 
the  fifteen  years  of  his  premiership  Bngland  was  first  covered  with  a  glory  which 
Lord  Lirerpool  had  done  nothing  to  promote,  and  then  plunged  mto  a  distress 
which  he  did  nothing  to  prevent  and  but  little  to  reUeve.  His  virtues  wero 
rei^eotable,  but  his  talents  never  rose  above  mediocrity. 

(8)  Son  of  the  eminent  Bishop  Law,  Edward  Law,  afterwards  Lord  EUen* 
borough,  was  bom  in  1750,  and  entered  at  Charter-house  in  1761.  Tbate  he  con- 
tinued six  years,  and  rose  to  be  detain  of  the  School.  Lord  Gan^bell  tells  us  that 
he  used  to  say  that  while  enjoying  that  dignity  he  felt  himself  a  more  important 
character  than  when  he  was  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  a  Cabinet  Minister. 
At  eighteen  he  left  Charter-house  for  Peter-house  College,  Cambridge.  Here  the 
brilliance  of  his  talents  and  the  ileroeness  of  his  tonper  were  alike  conspicuous. 
His  father,  who  destined  him  for  the  Church,  would  consent  to  his  going  to  the 
Bar  only  on  condition  that  he  fint  obtained  a  Fellowship.  Iaw  entered,  therefore, 
at  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  won  a  Fellowship,  and  then  entered  Linooln^  Inn. 
He  was  called  in  1780,  and  quickly  forced  himself  into  eminence.  In  1787  he  was 
retained  for  Warren  Hastings,  against  the  impeachment  led  by  Edmund  Burke. 
In  1792,  after  a  five  years'  preliminary  contest,  he  rose  to  lead  the  defence,  and  in 
1795,  after  a  trial,  <»*,  to  speak  more  accurately— after  a  lingering,  tedious,  and 
discursive  investigation,  extending  over  nine  years,  ha  had  the  satiafaetion  of 
aeeing  his  dient  acquitted  by  a  large  majority.  He  now,  to  quote  an  expression 
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Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Lobd  Maitnebs  ;  Basil  Montagxi,^ 
Babon  Aldebson,  Sib  Astlet  P.  Coopeb,  Sib  Obessvell 
Obesswell,  and  Genebal    Havelock;^  Lobd   Justice 

of  his  tutor  Paley,  "  rose  like  an  aeronant"  Gliding  gracefully  from  Whfggery 
into  Toryism,  he  became  Attorney-General  under  Addiugton,  entered  Parliament, 
and  was  soon  after  selected  to  succeed  Lord  Kenyon  as  Chief  Justice,  andmisedto 
the  peerage  as  Baron  Ellenborongh.  He  died  in  1818,  cherishing  to  the  last  warm 
feelings  of  gratitude  for  his  early  school.  There  he  had  begun  his  bright  career, 
and  there  he  desired,  when  the  race  was  run,  be  might  repose.  His  wish  of  course 
was  gratified. 

**  In  the  Foondei^  vault  are  deposited  the  remains  of 

Edward  Law,  Lord  Ellerborough 

(Son  of  Edmund  Law,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cariisle), 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 

from  April,  1802,  to  Nov.,  1818, 

and  a  Governor  of  the  Charter-house. 

He  died  December  13th,  1818,  in  the  e9th  year  of  his  age; 

and,  in  grateful  remembrance  of 

the  advantages  he  had  derived  throiigh  life  from  his 

Education 

upon  the  Foundation  of  the  CSiarter-house 

desired  to  he  buried  in  this  church.'* 

(1)  Basil  Montagu,  in  early  life  the  favourite  circuit  companion  of  Sir  James 
Macintosh  and  the  liberal  friend  of  Southey,  was  the  second  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich.  His  mother  was  Miss  Beay,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  still  more  for 
her  tragical  fate.  She  was  shot  by  the  Bev.  J.  S.  Hackman,  an  accepted  but 
eventually  a  rejected  lover,  as  she  stepped  into  her  carriage  to  return  from  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.  Hackman  discharged  a  second  pistd  at  his  owu  breast,  but  in- 
effectually, and  he  was  tried,  convicted,  and,  refusing  all  mediation  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Sandwich,  executed.  The  young  Basil  vras  brought  up  at  Charter^Kniae, 
which  he  left  for  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  afterwards  called  to  the 
Bar,  where  he  acquired  distinction  and  considerable  property  as  an  advocate ;  but 
he  achieved  a  h4;her  and  more  enduring  reputation  hy  his  excellent  edition  of 
Bacon's  worics. 

(2)  It  is  not  as  a  great  general  that  Havelock  is  renowned— for  he  had  but  seant 
opportunity  for  the  display  oi  military  talent— hut  he  had  an  angelic  piety,  a  sub- 
lime sense  of  duty,  and  that  chivalrous  devotedness  which  is  the  health,  the 
strength,  the  regeneration  of  communities.  Originally  he  vras  intended  for  the 
Bar,  and  after  entering  the  Middle  Temple  he  became  a  fellow  pupil  of  the  late 
Judge  Talfourd  in  the  chambers  of  a  well-known  special  pleader.  Talfourd  and 
Havelock  appear  to  have  been  warm  friends,  and  from  the  future  author  of  Jon^ 
Haveloi^  is  said  to  have  imbibed  a  love  of  general  literature,  and  of  the  poetry  ol 
Wordsworth  in  particular,  which  he  never  lost.  The  death  of  his  mother,  followed 
by  some  domestic  diAcuIties,  put  an  end  to  his  legal  studies,  and  at  the  persuasion 
of  his  elder  brother,  then  in  the  army,  he  exchanged  the  wig  and  gown  for  the 
onifonn  of  the  rifle  bngad«. 
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TuBKEB  and  the  late  Sm  Henry  Etjssell,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Indian  Judicature ;  Bib  C.  Eastlake, 
P.B.  A. ;  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  the  great  novel- 
ist ;  and  John  Leech,  the  well-known  artist,  are  proud 
names  for  Charter-house.  Of  living  Carthusians  there 
are, — Bishop  Thirlwall,^  of  St.  David's,  the  historian  of 
Greece,  and  his  eminent  rival,  GEOBaE  Gbote  ;2  Db.  Wad- 
DINGTON,  Dean  of  Durham,  and  his  brother,  Hobatio 
Waddington,  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department;  the 
Eabl  of  Dalhotjsie  ;  the  Right  Hon.  T,  Milneb  Gibson, 
M.P.  ;  Sm  J.  D.  Habdinq,  late  Queen's  Advocate ;  the 
Abchdeacon  Chttbton  ;  the  Dean  or  Petebbobouqh  ;  the 
Dean  of  Chbistchubch  ;  Sib  Erskine  Pebry  ;  Sib  Joseph 
Abnould,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay,  and  the 
Eev.  Thomas  Mozeley;^  W.  G.  Palgbave  and  P.  T.  Pal- 

(1)  It  ifl  mainly  to  hiB  history  of  Greece  that  Biahop  Thirl  wall  owes  his  fame.  . 
Hub  woric  has  been  commended  for  conscientious  and  scholar-like  research  much 
more  than  for  the  qualities  which  mark  the  great  writer,  and  it  is  to  scholars  that 
it  win,  perhaps,  always  be  chiefly  attractive.  It  is  free,  however,  from  the  icono- 
clastic tendencies,  the  destructive  paradoxes,  the  reckless  theories,  by  which  so 
many  historical  works  have  been  distinguished  since  the  time  of  Niebuhr,  which 
of  itself  is  highly  praiseworthy. 

(2)  This  eminent  historian,  after  finishing  his  education  at  Charter-house, 
«*nt^^  the  banking  6rm  of  which  his  father  was  one  of  the  principal  partners. 
Having  found  his  way  into  Parliament  shortly  after  the  parsing  of  tlie  BeformBill, 
Mr.  Grote  distingaished  himself  for  ten  years  by  his  strenuous  advocacy  of  the 
baUot.  Finding  his  efforts  fruitless,  he  retired  from  public  life  to  devote  himself 
to  the  history  of  Greece.  The  first  of  twelve  volumes  appeared  in  1846,  the  last  in 
1866.  A  French  critic  thus  sums  up  an  excellent  review  of  this  woric  :— "  Nothing 
can  be  more  luminous  than  his  picture  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  Athenian 
Democracy.  To  seize  so  completely  and  so  correctly  the  manifold  i^enomena 
under  which  social  life  manifested  itoelf  in  Greece,  Mr.  Grote  needed  an  erudition 
extensive,  profound,  minute;  an  acqtiaintance  with  men  and  with  affairs;  a 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  struggles  of  parties,  and  of  the  plan  of  constitutional  in- 
stitutions ;  and,  finally,  to  unite  the  erudition  of  a  German  professor  to  the  practi- 
cal science  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  of  a  statesman  of  Great  Britain.'* 

(3)  The  following  verses,  in  which  the  writer  has  contrived  to  hitch  in  some  of 
the  most  notable  names  among  Charteiwhouse  scholars  cleverly  enough  appeared 
in  a  little  work,  called  "  The  Carthusian :  **— 

<(  Health  to  all  good  Carthusians!  may  full  many  a  one  shine 
In  honour's  list;  all  in  *  the  breast's  hi^ypy  sunshine ! " 
Still  may  Babrowb,  SxEii^LKB,  Adoisons,  Blackstombs, ^urt 
From  their  ranks  arise  magna  exempla  daturi 
HespioifTnt  an  Ellekbobouoh's  high  legal  station, 
A  Litkbpool,  guiding  the  helm  of  file  nation ;  [A 
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OBAYE ;  6m  n.  Stobxs  ;  Snt  Ohablbs  Tbeyelyan  ;  Sir 
G.  BowEN ;  Db.  a.  Eabbb  ;  Lobd  Tbubo  ;  Eabl  of  Bess- 
bobouoh;  Eael  of  Huntinqdon;  Mb.  Du  Cake,  M.P. ;  Sib 
E.  Leohmebe,  M.P. ;  Mb.  K  Hodgson,  M.F. ;  Mb.  H.  Fake, 
M.P.;  Mb.  ChablesFbsshfield,  M.P.  ;  Mb.  F.  W.  KEnoHT, 
M.P.;  Sib  Pboby  Cautley;  Sib  W.  Bagoe,  M.P.  ;  Sm 
Ohables  YouKO,  King  at  Anns;  SibO.  BAWUirsoir. 


EDUGATIOKAL  STAFF  OF  OHABTEB-HOUSB  SCHOOL  IN  1867. 

Bead  Master.r—'Bier,  W.  Haig  Brown,  LLJ>. 

Second  Matter.^B^,  F.  Foynder,  MJL. 

Assistant  Masteru 
Ber.  T.  O.  TyTTU,  H.A.  i  Bev.  S.  W.  SkeiBngUm,  M.A. 

Bev.  H.  J.  Etuu,  MJL.  |  Bfr.  F.  W.  K.  Girdleetone.BA. 

French  Masters.^TJL  Marriette,  M.  PocleU 
Gemum  Master.—Jyt,  WeiL 
Drawing  Master.— Mi.  Bobertson. 
Writing  3Iaster,— Mr,  Stewart^ 
Music  Master,— Mi.  Bobinton. 
Singing  MasUr,—Mi.  Hullah. 
Hneimg  Master  ^^Mi,  Aogda 


A  MAKVXBS,  if  e'er  into  Chanoery  they  wish  to  oome, 
A  SUTTOK,  of  Cwiterbory  the  areki-episeopum. 
In  yet  looking  back  on  oar  list  of  primcrts^ 
Be  Wbstmobelaitd  reckoned  among  the  old  Toriee ; 
And,  more  recent  inscribed  on  the  roU  of  our  fame. 
Be  Whabxoliffk'8  liigh  talent  and  un«potted  name. 
Next  Cam%  quondam  professor  of  Greek ;  and  quis  nesdtt 
The  Oartfansian  Monk  did  much  more  than  profess  it. 
Then  one  in  whose  praise  none  among  us  will  falter  soon. 
The  Judge,  lawyer,  scholar-oiir  schoolfeUoWt  Aldxbson.* 
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*STBT  FORTUNA  DOMl'8. 


OHAPTEE    L— HISTOEICAL. 

«*  A  Iltel  Mhole  of  Glisten  folk  ther  stood 
Donn  at  the  ferther  ende,  in  idiich  tlier  were 
Children  an  hepe  y-comen  of  Criaten  blood 
That  lered  in  that  sooM  yer  of  yere, 
Soch  maner  doctrine  as  men  nsed  there; 
That  is  to  say;  to  singe  and  to  rede. 
As  imale  children  doon  in  tier  childhede." 

Chauceb  {The  PrioresseM  Tale), 

The  foundation  of  the  now  famous  Harrow  School  is  due  to 
the  benevolence  of  John  Lyon,  a  yeoman,  bom  at  Harrow, 
who,  many  years  before  his  death,  conceived  the  project  of 
establishing  a  Free  School  in  his  native  village.  For  this 
purpose,  as  early  as  1571,  he  procured  a  charter  and  letters 
patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth  recognising  his  foimdation  and 
the  statutes  which  he  proposed  for  the  government  of  the 
institution,  and  constituting  the  trustees  of  his  property,  and 
their  successors  by  election,  a  body  corporate  imder  the  title 
of  "  The  Keepers  and  Governors  of  the  School  called  the  Free 
Grammar  School  of  John  Lyon,  in  the  village  of  Harrow- 
upon-the-Hill,  in  the  countie  of  Middlesex." 

The  first  six  governors  appointed  were  gentlemen  of  stand- 
ing in  the  parish,  and  many  particulars  of  their  families  and 
estates  have  been  duly  preserved  and  handed  down  to  us. 
They  were — 

Gilbert  Genrerd,  Er|>*  ^^  Attomey-Geneial. 
William  Oeirard,  gentleman. 
John  Page,  of  Wemley. 
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Thonubs  Page,  of  Sndbuiy  Court. 
Thomas  Bedding,  of  Pinner. 
Bichard  Edlyn,  of  WoodhalL 

Of  the  Eonnder  lumself,  howeyer,  scarcely  anything  is 
known.  He  is  described  as  ''  a  yeoman/'  and,  from  some 
expressions  found  among  his  teetamenti^  documents,  his 
property  appears  to  have  been  acquired  by  his  own  exertions. 
There  is  evidence,  too,  that  for  many  years  before  the  founda- 
tion of  his  School  this  estimable  man  appropriated  twenty 
marks  a  year  to  the  education  of  young  children.  He  died 
in  1592,  and  was  buried  in  the  nave  of  the  church.  Above 
the  gravestone  is  his  effigy  in  brass  and  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — **  Here  lyeth  buried  the  bodye  of  John  Lyon,  late  of 
Preston,  in  this  parish,  yeoman,  deceased  the  11th  day  of 
October,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1692 ;  who  hath  founded 
a  free  grammar  schools  in  the  parish  to  have  continuance 
for  ever,  and  for  maintenance  thereof,  and  for  releyffe  of  the 
poore,  and  of  some  poore  schollers  in  the  Universytes,  re- 
pairinge  of  highwayes,  and  other  good  and  charitable  uses, 
hath  made  conveyance  of  lands  of  good  value  to  a  corpora- 
tion granted  for  that  purpose.  Prayse  be  to  the  authour  of 
all  goodnesse  who  makes  us  myndful  to  follow  his  good 
example." 

Until  the  year  1813  this  monument  was  the  only  memorial 
of  the  Founder  of  Harrow  School.  In  that  year  several  noble* 
men  and  gentlemen  educated  there  subscribed  sufficient  funds 
to  erect  a  mural  monument  "  in  testimony  of  their  gratefrd 
respect  for  the  memory  of  John  Lyon,"  for  which  Dr.  Parr 
furnished  the  inscription. 

Although  Mr.  Lyon  obtained  his  charter  in  1571,  it  was  not 
tiU  1590  tiiat  he  issued  instructions  to  the  Gbvemors  for  the 
erection  of  the  School,  and  promulgated  the  curious  **  orders, 
statutes,  and  rules"  which  he  had  prepared  for  its  regulation. 
These  Statutes  are  drawn  up  with  remarkable  precision  and 
comprehensiveness,  and  are  extremely  interesting,  though  too 
long  to  be  given  in  fall. 

They  begin  as  follows : — 

**  Ist  My  will,  mind,  and  Intent  is,  and  by  theee'preeents  I  do  ordain  anil 
appoint,  that  the  said  Ooveraors  and  their  successors  or  the  more  part  of  them 
shall  yearly  after  the  decease  of  me  the  said  John  Lyon  and  Johan  my  wife,  in 
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the  week  before  Eaeter,  aasemble  themselTee  together  at  Hairow  upon  the  Hill, 
either  in  the  hoase  that  shall  be  made  and  appointed  for  the  aaid  Free  Granunu- 
Bohool,  or  else  in  some  other  oonTenient  place  there ;  and  upon  their  assembly 
they  shall  first  cause  all  the  Ordinances  and  Bales  toaching  the  said  School  to  be 
read  openly,  and  thereupon  to  consider.  And,  if  they  shall  And  any  fault  (a  offence 
committed  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  of  any  of  these  Rules  or  Ordinances,  then 
they  shall  with  all  expedition  cause  the  same  to  be  reformed. 

**  2nd.  Item,  the  said  Goremors  at  their  first  assembly,  next  after  the  decease 
of  me  the  said  John  Lyon  and  Johan  my  wife,  shall  elect  and  choose  Two  of 
themselves,  to  be  Sorveyorsof  the  lands,  tenements,  goods,  and  possessions  assured 
to  the  said  Governors,  which  Two  Surveyors  shall  continue  in  their  office  by  the 
space  of  Tico  years  together,  except  there  shall  be  some  reasonable  or  urgent  cao^e 
to  the  contrary;  and,  after  the  one  of  the  said  Two  years,  the  said  Oovemon  at 
their  like  assembly  shall  choose  Two  others  of  themselyee  to  be  Survej'ors  as  afore- 
said, and  BO  at  the  end  of  every  Two  years  shall  make  like  election  f(x  ever. 

**Sid.  And  their  Office  shall  be,  to  survey  all  the  said  lands,  tenements,  goods, 
and  possessions  of  the  said  Corporation,  and  to  see  that  the  farmers  uid  occupiers 
thereof  do  perform  tiieir  covenants,  and  that  no  waste  or  destruction  be  done  or 
made  upon  the  same.  And  also,  to  see  that  the  Schoolmaster  and  Usher  do  their 
duties,  and  that  the  Scholars  be  well  taught  and  nsed." 

He  ordains  that  the  Governors,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall, 
within  one  half-year  of  his  own  and  his  wife's  death,  appoint 
an  able  man,  not  under  the  degree  of  a  Master  of  Arts,  to  be 
Schoolmaster,  and  another,  not  under  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  to  be  Usher.  The  stipend  of  the  former  to  be 
£26  13«.  4d.,  with  £3  6s.  8d,  annually  for  firing ;  that  of  the 
latter  to  be  £13  Ss.  Sd.,  with  the  same  allowance  for  foel. 
He  directs  the  Governors  to  procure  thirty  good,  learned,  and 
godly  sermons  to  be  preached  yearly  for  ever  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Harrow,  at  convenient  times,  for  which  £10 
annually  are  to  be  paid.  The  Schoolmaster  to  preach  the 
same,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Governors  he  is  capable  of 
the  duty. 

He  provides  for  the  distribution  of  £20  annually  among 
sixty  of  the  poorest  householders  of  the  parish ;  and  orders 
a  sum  of  £20  to  be  bestowed  upon  four  i)oor  scholars  towards 
their  maintenance,  two  at  Oxford  and  two  at  Cambridge. 
Such  Scholars  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  School,  preference  being 
given  to  children  of  his  own  kin,  and  then  to  such  as  are  most 
meet  "/w  toivardnesSf  poverty ,  and  pain/tUness,** 

The  Schoolmaster  and  Usher  of  the  School  are  always  to  be 
unmarried,  and  while  they  remain  so  and  behave  themselves 
well  and  discreetly  they  are  to  ei^joy  their  places.    He  directs 
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tiiat  if  any  qiiestion,  ambiguity,  or  doubt  shall  Happen  to  arise 
concerning  his  Statutes,  or  on  any  other  subject  connected 
with  his  property  or  the  School,  and  the  Governors  are  equally 
divided  thei'eon,  the  two  oldest  among  them  shall  lay  the 
question  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final. 

In  the  Bules  which  pertain  immediately  to  the  management 
of  the  School,  it  is  ordered  that  the  first  thing  which  shall  be 
done  in  the  morning  after  the  boys  assemble,  and  the  last 
thing  before  they  depart,  is  to  hear  prayers  distinctly  read  by 
some  Scholar  whom  the  Master  shall  appoint.  This  regulation 
has  never  been  dispensed  with. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  rules  regard  the  hours  of  attendance, 
the  behaviour  of  the  Scholars,  &c.  Nine  clauses  are  devoted 
to  the  specification  of  Books  to  be  read  and  exercises  to  be 
performed,  and  to  the  division  of  boys  into  classes.  The 
books  enumerated  are,  for  the  most  part,  Greek  orators  and 
historians — the  only  Greek  poet  mentioned  being  Hesiod — 
and  some  of  the  chief  Latin  verse  and  prose  writers. 

Several  of  the  books  specified  have  long  since  become  quite 
obsolete  either  as  vehicles  of  instruction  or  amusement.  No 
English  book  is  named  except  the  Prayers  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  even  these  are  to  be  repeated  in  Latin  as  soon 
as  tiie  Scholar  shall  have  attained  competent  proficiency  in 
that  language.^ 

The  amusements  of  the  Scholars  are  restricted  **  to  driving 
a  top,  tossing  a  hand-ball,  running,  shooting,  and  no  other." 

The  modes  of  correction  are  specified ;  and  it  is  ordained 
that  those  who  are  unapt  to  learn  shall,  after  one  year's  pains 
have  been  taken  with  them  unprofitably,  be  sent  from  the 
School. 

The  twenty-second  rule  provides  that  no  **  girU  shall  be 
received  to  be  taught  in  the  same  School." 

One  of  the  rules  enacts  '*  that  the  Schoolmaster  may  re- 
ceive, over  and  above  the  youth  of  the  inhabitants  within 
the  parish,  so  many  Foreigners  [t.e.  strangers]  as  the  whole 
number  may  be  well  taught  and  applied,  and  the  place  can 
oonvenientiy  contain,  by  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the 
Qovemors.  And  of  the  Foreigners  he  may  take  such  stipends 
(I)  Oailiile^  '*  Endowed  Oninmar  Sohools,**  yoI.  ii.  p.  197. 
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aad  wages  as  he  can  get,  except  that  they  be  of  the  kindred 
of  John  Lyon,  the  Founder.  60  that  he  take  pains  with  all 
indifferently,  as  well  of  the  Parish  as  Foreigners,  as  well  of 
poor  as  of  rich." 

To  this  enactment,  and  to  a  farther  enabling  danse  oon- 
ceiyed  in  the  same  sagacious  spirit,  which  empowered  the 
Governors  for  the  time  being  to  amend,  alter,  or  abolish  any 
of  the  Bnles,  as  the  change  of  time  might  render  necessary, 
Harrow  School  may  be  said  to  owe  its  greatness.  But  for 
these  provisions,  tiie  benevolent  purposes  of  the  Founder 
would  have  gone  nigh  to  become  a  dead  letter.  They  prove 
that  while  John  Lyon  intended  that  a  gratuitous  education 
should  be  within  reach  ci  all  the  children  of  Harrow,  he  con- 
templated as  probable  a  wide  extension  of  the  advantages 
accruing  from  his  liberality.  Had  the  benefaction  been 
strictly  limited  to  the  Founder's  parish,  the  School  would 
probably  have  been  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  paro- 
chial free  Sdiool,  or  at  most  would  have  reached  to  the  level 
of  a  fifth  or  sixth  rate  provincial  seminary. 

Attached  to  the  Statutes  are  the  following  articles,  which 
the  Master  was  required  to  recite  to  the  parents  who  brought 
their  children  to  be  received  upon  the  Foundation : — 

1.  **  You  shall  submit  your  Child  in  all  things,  to  be 
ordered  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  Schoolmaster  and 
Usher. 

2.  <*  You  shaU  find  your  Child  sufficient  paper,  ink,  pens, 
books,  candles  for  winter,  and  all  other  things  at  any  time 
requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  his  study. 

3.  "  You  shall  allow  your  child,  at  all  times,  bow-shafts, 
bow-strings,  and  a  bracer,  to  exercise  shooting. 

4.  "  You  shall  see  diligently,  from  time  to  time,  that  your 
Child  shall  keep  duly  the  ordinary  hours  and  times  in  coming 
to  the  School,  and  in  diligent  keeping,  and  continuing  his 
study. 

5i  **  You  shall  be  content  to  receive  your  Child,  and  to  put 
him  to  some  profitable  occupation,  if  after  one  year's  expe- 
rience he  shall  be  found  unapt  to  the  learning  of  grammar. 
If  your  Child  shall  use  at  sundry  times  to  be  absent  from 
School,  unless  by  reason  of  siolmess,  he  shall  be  utterly 
banished  from  the  School." 
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During  the  first  lialf-centory  of  its  existence,  the  progress 
of  Harrow  School  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  its  subse^ 
quent  advance.  Four  petty  Scholarships  of  £5  per  annum 
each,  were  quite  inadequate  to  the  support  of  their  possessors 
at  the  Uniyersity  even  in  the  humblest  grade  of  students. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  course  of  training  which  tendered  boys 
eligible  for  these  bene&ctions  was  somewhat  expensiye;  in- 
struction indeed,  but  only  instruction,  was  provided  gratui- 
tously by  the  Founder ;  but  for  board,  lodging,  clothing,  books, 
and  even  for  such  minutiae  as  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  the  parents 
or  friends  of  the  boys  were  responsible.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  Harrow  long  languished  in  obscurity.  About  the 
year  1660  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  Governors  and  to 
a  singularly  able  and  enterprising  Master,  the  £ev.  William 
Home,  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  that  Harrow  School, 
though  its  slender  revenues  cotild  afford  no  adequate  emolu- 
ment to  a  man  of  talent,  might  yet  be  a  nudeus  around 
which  competent  preceptors  might  attract  ''foreigners"  as 
boarders  from  many  of  the  leading  fSeunilies  in  England.  The 
attempt  was  made ;  how  successfiilly  the  annals  of  the  School 
may  tell.  Its  numbers  have  indeed  fluctuated  considerably, 
as  its  Head  Masters  were  more  or  less  learned,  't  apt  to  teach,'* 
or  popular ;  but  in  the  main  Harrow  has  gained,  and  appears 
likely  to  retain,  a  place  among  the  Public  Schools  of  England 
second  to  none  in  scholarship,  and  in  numbers  second  to  Eton 
only.  • 

Mr.  Home,  whose  monument  in  the  chancel  of  Harrow 
School  describes  him  as  ** preceptor  atrenuua,**  died  in  1685, 
and. was  succeeded  by  another  Fellow  of  King's,  the  Eev. 
Thomas  Brian,  who  held  the  Mastership  for  the  long  period 
of  thirty-nine  years.  He  was  followed  by  the  Eev.  James  Cox, 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Dr.  Cox  married  the  daughter 
of  his  predecessor,  a  woman  of  remarkable  beauty.  His 
domestic  relations  were  unhappy,  and  disputes  with  the 
Gbvemors  of  the  School  embittered  his  life,  and  drove  him 
to  resign  the  appointment  many  years  before  he  died.  The 
next  four  Masters  were  all  men  of  unusual  attainments,  and 
they  did  much  to  elevate  the  reputation  of  the  SchooL  The 
first  of  them,  Dr.  Thackeray,  Fellow  of  Being's,  Chaplain  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  an  Assistant  Master  of  Eton,  intro- 
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duced  the  Eton  system  of  education,  a  system  which,  with 
slight  modifications,  has  preyailed  ever  since.  In  Dr. 
Thackeray's  Mastership  the  number  of  Scholars  never  ex- 
ceeded 130,  but  many  of  them  subsequentiy  obtained  such 
distinction  as  reflects  high  honour  on  their  instructor.  The 
successor  of  Dr.  Thackeray  was  the  Eev.  Eobert  Sumner, 
also  of  King's,  a  man  of  warm  benevolence  and  brilliant  parts. 
Under  his  sway  the  Scholars  at  one  time  numbered  250; 
among  them  Parr,  Sheridan,  and  Sir  William  Jones.  This 
eminent  and  excellent  Master  was  suddenly  carried  off  by 
apoplexy  in  his  forty-second  year.  There  is  a  monument  to 
him  in  tiie  south  transept  of  Harrow  Ohurch,  with  an  epitaph 
by  Dr.  Parr,  then  an  Assistant  in  the  School. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Sumner,  Parr  became  a  candidate  for 
the  Head  Mastership,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Heath, 
founding  his  claims  on  being  bom  in  the  town,  educated  in 
the  School,  and  for  many  years  one  of  the  Assistants.  The 
boys  unanimously,  petitioned  the  Gtovemors  in  favour  of  Parr, 
.entreating  that  EE^row  **  might  be  no  longer  considered  as  a 
mere  appendix  to  Eton."  ^  The  GK)vemors,  however,  elected 
Dr.  Heath ;  whereupon  the  whole  School  broke  at  once  into 
rebellion,  assailed  the  Gk)vemors  with  showers  of  stones, 
which  shattered  the  windows  of  the  hotel  where  they  were 
assembled,  destroyed  the  carriage  of  one  of  their  body,  and 
but  for  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Boderick,  a  popular  assistant, 
and  one  of  Parr's  most  devoted  adherents,  would  have  done 
still  more  mischief.  Finally,  Parr  threw  up  his  appointment, 
and  aocompanied  by  abotit  forty  of  the  young  rebels  as  pupils, 
withdrew  to  Stanmore,  a  village  near  to  Harrow,  where  for 
several  years  he  kept  up  a  rival  establishment  on  his  own 
account. 

Dr.  Heath,  by  whom  it  was  no  disgrace  to  be  defeated, 
and  to  whon\  Parr,  even  when  most  exasperated  against  the 
Governors,  in  nowise  imputed  his  disappointment,  succeeded 
Dr.  Sumner  under  great  disadvantages.    In  a  short  time 

(1)  An  aUDBion  to  the  fact  that  of  six  Head  Masters  at  Ham>w,  between  1660 
and  1771,  Ave  were  Etonians,  and  Fellows  of  Kin^.  Of  the  subsequent  Masters, 
Dr.  Dmry  and  Dr.  Longley  were  educated  at  Westminster,  Dr.  G.  Botler  was  edn- 
cated  at  a  private  school.  Dr.  Wordsworth  at  Winchester.  Dr.  Vanghan  at  Bugby, 
and  the  preaent  Head  Master,  Dr.  H.  M.  BnUer,  at  Harrow. 
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afterwards  he  increased  Ids  tmpopularity  by  abolishing  the 
ancient  Harroyian  custom  of  shooting  for  the  Silver  Arrow, 
alleging  that  such  pastimes  interrupted  the  regular  business 
of  tihe  School,  and  attracted  the  attendance  of  disorderly 
persons.  For  the  long-cherished  archery  Dr.  Heath  sub- 
stituted "  The  Harrow  Speeches,"  which  were  originally 
delivered  by  the  ten  Monitors  and  by  six  boys  of  the  Sixth 
Form,  on  the  first  Thursdays  in  May,  June,  and  July. 

Dr.  Heath's  utmost  efforts  did  little  more  than  keep  the 
numbers  of  the  School  from  diminution.  He  found  230, 
and  left  250  Scholars  there.  His  successor.  Dr.  Drury, 
raised  the  School  to  350,  among  whom  were  Lord  Aberdeen, 
Viscount  Palmerston,  and  the  late  Sir  Bobert  PeeL 

On  the  accession  of  Dr.  Butler  in  1805,  the  strong  party 
policy  which  had  for  years  prevailed  among  those  entitled  to 
nominate  the  Head  Masters,  led  to  another  insurrection,  in 
which  Lord  Byron  ^  took  an  active  part  For  the  moment 
it  was  repressed,  but  it  broke  out  again  shortiy  afterwards 
with  heightened  vehemence.  During  several  days  the  very 
existence  of  the  School  seemed  to  be  in  danger ;  at  leagtii 
the  outbreak  was  effectually  quelled,  but  at  the  cost  of  many 
expulsions,  much  painful  correspondence,  and  a  great  deal  of 
lasting  animosity.  A  few  years  later  Dr.  Butler  and  the 
School  had  to  contend  with  another  difficulty.  The  littie  direct 
advantage  derived  by  the  parishioners  of  Harrow  from  their 
Free  School  had  for  many  years  been  a  source  of  jealousy 
and  grievance,  and  in  the  year  1809,  a  portion  of  them 
formed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  abuses 
which  they  conceived  to  have  crept  into  the  administration 

(1)  The  three  candidates  for  the  vacant  chair  were  Mark  Dmry,  Butler,  and 
Ermns.  **  On  the  first  moTement  to  wliich  this  contest  gave  rise  in  the  Schocd, 
yonng  Wildman  was  at  die  head  of  the  party  for  Karic  Dmry,  while  Byron  at 
ant  held  himself  aloof  from  any.  Anxious,  howoTer,  to  have  him  to  an  ally,  one 
of  die  Dmry  faction  said  to  Wildman—*  Byron  I  know  will  not  join,  becaose  he 
doeen*t  choose  to  act  second  to  any  one,  but,  by  giving  np  the  leadership  to  him, 
yoa  may  at  once  secure  him.'  This  Wildman  accordingly  did,  and  Byron  took 
the  command  of  the  party.  The  violence  with  which  he  opposed  the  elevation  of 
Dr.  Butler  on  this  occasion  (chiefly  from  the  wann  affection  which  he  had  felt 
towards  the  last  Master)  continued  to  embitter  his  relatioos  with  that  gentleman 
during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  at  Harrow.'*— MooBS^s  Id/k  of  Lord  Byrony  voL 
i.  p.  87.  [Afterwards,  however,  he  expressed  his  regret.  See  note  and  quotation 
from  Moore,  at  page  888  of  Byron's  Poems  in  1  voL] 
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of  the  School.  In  pnrsoance  of  this  object  they  appealed  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery : — 1.  For  the  Bemoyal  of  such  of  the 
Qoyemors  of  Harrow  School  as  had  not  been  duly  elected ; 
2.  For  the  better  administration  of  the  Beyenues  of  the 
Charity ;  and,  3.  For  an  alteration  in  the  then  Constitution 
of  the  School. 

The  appeal  was  heard  before  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  Sir 
William  Gh*ant,  who,  after  a  luminous  and  analytical  review 
of  the  subject,  pronounced  a  decree  which,  while  it  fully 
recognised  the  birthright  priyileges  of  natives  of  Harrow  and 
of  John  Lyon's  kindred,  in  effect  determined  that  the  then 
and  now  existing  S3rstem  of  admitting  Scholars  fh)m  aU 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  was  in  accordance  with  reason  and 
sound  sense,  and  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Founder. 

This  judgment  ^  has  not  been  since  appealed  from,  and 
local  and  temporary  causes  of  irritation  having  subsided, 
few  probably  will  now  regret  that  the  utility  of  the  School 
has  been  augmented  to  an  extent  which  John  Lyon  never 
anticipated.  Under  Dr.  Butler's  administration  the  number 
of  Scholars  at  one  period  rose  to  295,  but  it  sank  to  116 
before  he  resigned  his  office.  Under  his  successor.  Dr. 
Longley,  now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  there  were  at 
first  275  boys  in  the  School ;  but  when  he  was  preferred  to 
the  Bishopric  of  Bipon,  the  number  had  declined,  however, 
to  165.  Dr.  Wordsworth's  highest  number  was  190,  his 
lowest  78,  of  whom  14  were  Foundationers.  Dr.  Yaughan, 
between  1845  and  1850,  raised  the  list  to  400,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  his  Mastership  the  School  average  was 
about  450.    Of  late  years  the  average  has  been  about  500. 

The  Buildingi, — The  ancient  School-house  was  a  rude 
red-brick  edifice,  very  unsightly,  and  very  inconvenient. 
Until  1672,  the  Head  Master  resided  in  the  upper  rooms  of 
this  house;  in  that  year  he  removed  to  a  hcmdsome  and 
commodious  mansion,  which  was  erected  on  the  other  side 
of  the  way.  The  original  structure  was  less  than  half  the 
size  of  the  present  one.  In  1819  a  new  wing,  corresponding 
with  the  old  clump,  and  containing  the  famous  Speech- 
room,  the  Cloisters,  and  the  old  Library,  was  built  at  a  cost  of 

(I)  Beported  in  Ves6y*B  ''Chanceiy  Caaes,**  toI.  zrii.  p.  4W. 
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£10,000,  wHch  was  Bubecribed  by  the  Cbyemors,  Masters, 
and  old  and  present  Harroyians. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  EEarrow  buildings, 
whether  old  or  new,  is  the  original  School-room,  which  has 
existed  as  it  now  stands  from  the  time  of  the  Founder. 
This  room,  now  occupied  by  the  Lower  Forms  only,  is  not 
imposing  in  appearance ;  but,  independently  of  its  time- 
honoured  associations,  it  possesses  a  peculiar  attraction, 
and  one  religiously  preserved,  in  the  names  of  boys,  after- 
wards distinguished  in  life,  which  have  been  carved  with 
their  own  hands  Upon  the  battered  panels. 

Among  them  are  "Parr,"  *'W.  Jones"  (the  celebrated 
Sir  William  Jones),  "  K  B.  S.  1765  "  (Bichaxd  Brinsley 
Sheridan),  **H.  Temple,  1800"  (Lord  Palmerston),  "E. 
Peel,"  **  Spencer  Perceval,  1801,"  "Byron,  1805,"*»Har- 
tington  "  (Duke  of  Devonshire),  and  a  host  of  other  signa- 
tures, familiar  now  as  household  words. 

The  Speech-room,  which  is  furnished  like  a  lecture  theatre, 
with  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  who  throng  to 
Harrow  on  "  Speech  Day,"  is  used  by  the  Head  Master  in 
hearing  the  highest  Form.  It  contains  a  large  picture  by 
Gavin  Hamilton,  of  Oicero  declaiming  against  Oatiline, 
which  was  presented  to  the  School  by  Lord  North  wick ;  and 
some  beautiful  stained-glass  windows,  in  which  the  arms  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  George  m.,  and  various  magnates  and 
benefactors  to  the  School  are  duly  emblazoned. 

Library, — ^The  Vaugkan  Library,  recently  built  by  Harro- 
vians in  commemoration  of  the  late  distinguished  Head 
Master,  Dr.  Yaughan,  stands  on  the  crest  of  Harrow  Hill, 
facing  the  School  gates.  It  is  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dress- 
ings to  the  windows  and  buttresses,  and  though  simple  in 
outline,  forms  a  handsome  ornament  to  the  village.  In  this 
building,  besides  a  very  valuable  collection  of  books  given 
mostly  by  private  donation,  there  are  also  some  interesting 
mementoes  of  old  times,  not  the  least  so  being  a  collection 
of  Harrow  speech-bills,  arranged  and  annotated  by  Dr. 
Butler.  Under  the  date  1800  we  have  the  names  of  Mr. 
Temple  (Lord  Palmerston),  who  recited  "  The  Bard  "  (Grey), 
and  of  Lord  Haddo  (the  late  Earl  of  Aberdeen),  who  figured 
as  **  Dido  "  (Virgil).    In  another  bill  we  i 
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} 


Lord  Byron  Latiniis 

Leeke Drances  f-  ViiigiL 

PaeL Tumua 


From  a  note  in  Moore's  "Life  of  Byron,"  it  seems  that 
the  poet  would  have  spoken  as  Drances,  but  feared  the  taimt 
of  Tumus,  **  pedibtteqtie  JkigaciJms  <«<t«,"  would  derive  point 
from  his  lameness.  Appended  to  t)ie  speech-bill  of  1812,  in 
which  Perceval  is  set  down  to  speak  **  The  Bard,"  is  a  note 
— "Not  spoken  in  consequence  of  the  assassination  of  his 
father."  This  room  contains,  too,  portraits  of  Mr.  Sayer, 
founder  of  the  scholarships  which  bear  his  name;  of  Dr. 
Sumner,  of  Lord  Byron,  of  Dr.  Parr,  and,  in  miniature,  of 
Dr.  Thackeray ;  a  staff  covered  with  nmic  characters  brought 
by  Bruce  the  traveller,  a  Harrow  man,  from  Abyssinia ;  an 
^schylus  with  notes  by  Lord  Byron  when  in  the  School ; 
and  a  splendid  set  of  engravings  representing  old  Harro- 
vians. In  a  carved  oak  case  there  has  been  preserved 
a  dress  of  green  and  white  satin,  decorated  with  gold  lace 
and  embroidery,  which  was  worn  by  a  competitor  for  the 
Silver  Arrow  about  a  century  ago.  The  dress  was  presented 
by  a  descendant  of  the  Rev.  J.  Eeade  Mimn.  The  Vaughan 
Library  contains  also  a  separate  and  increasingly  valuable 
collection  of  books  purchfised  yearly  with  the  interest  on  the 
**  Peel  Memorial  Fund,"  a  sum  of  some  £700  subscribed  by 
old  Harrovians  after  the  great  statesman's  death.  The  books 
are  mainly  works  on  Political  Memoirs,  Oratory,  Political 
Economy,  and  Art. 

The  Chapel  was  first  built  in  1837-9— Dr.  Wordsworth, 
then  Head  Master,  being  the  chief  contributor  to  the  funds 
for  its  erection.  This  edifice  has  been  gradually  removed, 
and  its  place  supplied  by  a  larger  and  more  elegant  structure, 
of  which  the  chancel,  built  in  1865,  was  the  gift  of  Dr. 
Vaughan.  The  new  south  aisle  was  added  as  a  memorial 
to  the  Harrovians  who  fell  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  and  is 
called  the  **  Crimean  aisle."  Beneath  the  richly-stained 
glass  of  the  windows  are  the  names  of  the  deceased.  Before 
the  erection  of  this  beautiful  chapel  the  Harrow  boys  had 
no  distinct  place  of  worship,  but  attended  the  old  parish 
church,  where  the  accommodation  was  very  insufficient.  In 
the  new  chapel  there  is  ample  room  for  about  550  sitters. 
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Harrow  Church, — ^As  the  last  resting-place  of  Jolm  Lyon, 
and  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Head  Masters ;  above  all, 
as  the  spot  where  for  more  than  250  years  the  Scholars 
of  Harrow  School  have  assembled  for  divine  worship,  the 
ancient  village  church  must  always  be  an  object  of  interest 
to  Harrovians.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  two  aisles  and 
transepts,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  about  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  The  original  structure,  however,  .of  which 
a  few  remains  still  exists  was  erected,  according  to  Eadmor, 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  This  fine  old  church 
has  lately  been  restored  from  designs  by  Mr.  G.  0.  Scott. 

In  the  churchyard,  on  the  western  side,  is  an  old  tomb, 
familiarly  known  to  Harrovians  as  **  Byron's  Tomb,"  which, 
fix)m  its  association  with  the  author  of  "  Childe  Harold," 
every  one  who  goes  to  Harrow  makes  a  point  of  visiting.  In 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Murray  from  Leghorn,  in  1822,  he  expresses 
a  wish  that  his  daughter  '*  Allegra,"  then  recently  dead, 
should  be  buried  in  Harrow  Church,  and  remarks : — "  There 
is  a  spot  in  the  churchyard,  near  the  footpatii,  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill  looking  towards  Windsor,  and  a  tomb  under  a 
large  tree  (bearing  the  name  of  Peachie  or  Peachey),  where 
I  iised  to  sit  for  hours  and  hours  when  a  boy.  This  was  my 
favourite  spot." 


OHAPTEEn. 

STATISnCAL  Ain>  MISGBLLAinBOUS. 

L  Foundation  and  Endowment  of  the  School, — ^The  Charter 
granted  to  John  Lyon  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  for  the  Foundation  of  Ids  School,  after  reciting 
"That  John  Lyon  had  purposed  in  his  mind  a  Grammar 
School,  with  one  Schoolmaster  and  one  Usher,  within  the 
village  of  Harrow,  to  found  and  for  ever  to  establish  for 
the  perpetual  education,  teaching,  and  instruction  of  children 
and  youth  of  the  said  parish,  and  two  Scholars  within  tbe 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  two  Scholars  within  the  Uni- 
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Tersity  of  Oxford,*'  &o.,  ordains  that  for  ever  thereafter  there 
Bhould  be  one  G^mmar  School  in  the  Tillage  of  Harrow-on- 
the-Hill,  for  the  bringing  up  and  teaching  and  instruction  of 
children  and  youth  in  Grammar  for  all  times  thereafter,  &o., 
and  constitutes  the  six  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Founder,  a 
body  corporate  themselyes,  and  their  successors,  by  election 
among  themselyes,  forever,  as  Keepers  and  Gbremors  of  the 
SchooL 

The  property  of  the  Founder  consisted  of  several  small 
estates  at  Harrow  and  at  Preston  and  Alperton — ^both  ham- 
lets of  that  parish — at  Bamet,  at  Maiden  in  Bedfordshire, 
and  Paddington  and  Kilbum  in  the  parish  of  Marylebone. 
These  lands  he  conveyed  to  the  Governors  by  separate  con- 
veyances ;  directing  the  whole  profits  of  the  lands  at  Kilbum 
to  be  bestowed  towards  the  repairing  the  road  from  Edgware 
to  London,  and  the  whole  profits  of  the  lands  at  Paddington 
to  be  applied  for  amending  the  highway  from  London  to 
Harrow.  The  profits  of  his  other  estates  were  dedicated  to 
the  School  and  to  the  maintenance  of  two  Scholars  at  Oxford, 
and  two  at  Oambridge.  The  rental  of  the  lands  devoted  by 
Lyon  to  the  purposes  of  the  School  appear  to  have  been  about 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  his  estates — the  other  third  being 
apportioned  to  the  repair  of  the  roads.  These  proportions 
are  now  reversed.  The  entire  income  of  the  School  Charity 
Trust  Estate  is  about  £1,100,  and  that  of  the  road  estates  is 
about  £3,500  a  year.^ 

Li  conformity  with  several  Acts  of  Parliament  passed 
within  the  last  century,  the  proceeds  of  the  road  estates  are 
paid  over  by  the  Governors  to  the  OommissioBers  of  the 
Metropolis  Turnpike  Boads,  north  of  the  Thames.  The 
Governors  consider,  however,  that  such  an  application  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  property  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  and  intention  of  the  original  endowment,  which  con- 
templated, primarily,  the  advancement  of  the  School,  with  the 
other  objects  of  charity  for  the  benefit  of  Harrow,  and  treated 
the  repairs  of  the  roads  as  a  subsidiary  object.  They  contend 
that  the  deeds  of  conveyance  give  them  a  discretionary 
power  and  control  over  the  application  of  all  the  rents ;  and 
further,  that  the  trustees  of  the  Harrow  Boad  obtained  the 
a)Beport,p.aoe. 
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Act  in  1804,  whioli  depriyed  the  QayejniOTB  of  the  oontrolUng 
authority  oyer  the  Eilbum  and  Paddington  trust,  by  omit- 
ting to  recite  the  words  which  conferred  the  discretionary 
powers  in  question.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that, 
although  the  manner  in  which  the  rents  were  to  be  applied 
to  their  several  purposes  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
(JoTemors,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  invested  with 
any  power  to  vary  the  purposes  themselves,  or  to  apply  to 
one  of  them  money  which  the  Founder  had  appropriated  to 
the  other. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  John  Lyon  could 
never  have  intended  that  the  persons  chiefly  benefited  by 
his  pious  purpose  and  generous  provision  should  be  the  rate- 
payers of  a  particular  Metropolitan  District.  It  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  some  enlightened  friend  of  education  in  one 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  would  direct  attention  to  this 
monstrous  abuse  of  the  Harrow  charity.  The  remedy  rests 
with  the  Legislature,  and  where  the  abuse  is  so  flagrant.  Par- 
liament could  scarcely  refuse  its  effectual  aid. 

II.  Ooveming  Body, — The  "  Keepers  or  Governors,"  six 
in  number,  have  the  sole  management  of  the  property  and 
expenditure  of  the  Foundation.  They  have  the  appointment 
of  the  Head  Master,  and  the  Second  Master  or  Usher,  and 
can  remove  either  of  them  for  misconduct  or  incapa,city. 
They  are  empowered  also  to  admit  boys  on  the  Foundation, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Head  Master ;  to  elect  at  John  Lyon's 
Scholarships  at  the  two  Universities,  and  to  determine  all 
doubts  and  controversies  relating  to  the  SchooL  It  has  been 
their  practice,  however,  to  leave  the  administration  of  the 
School  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Head  Master. 

The  Governors  of  Harrow  have  no  privileges  beyond  the 
election  or  admission  of  the  Free  Scholars  on  the  Foundation 
of  the  School,  and  no  emoluments  beyond  the  stipends  pre- 
scribed by  the  Statutes  of  13«.  4d.  annually  for  **  their  pains." 
They  are  directed  by  the  Founder's  Statutes  to  meet  once  a 
year,  and  they  are  empowered  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  own 
body  by  the  election  of  *  *  honest  and  substantial  inhabitants  " 
within  the  parish  of  Harrow.' 

It  has  been  remarked  that,  by  an  article  of  *'  the  Bules 
for  the  Ordering  of  the  School "  at  the  end  of  the  Statutes, 
(I)  Beport,page20». 
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a  general  power  to  alter  these  rules  is  conferred  on  the 
Governors.  Under  this  authority  the  enactment  requiring 
the  Head  Master  to  be  always  unmarried  has  long  since  been 
rescinded. 

m.  Head  Master  and  Assistant  Masters, — The  Head  Master 
is  responsible  for  the  discipline  and  teaching  of  all  the  boys, 
for  the  conduct  of  the  chapel  services,  for  the  appointment 
of  all  the  Assistant  Masters  (except  the  Lower  Master),  for 
Uoensing  the  several  boarding-houses,  and  for  their  limitation 
in  size  and  number.  He  is  also  responsible  for  the  financial 
arrangements  of  the  School,  and  is  himself  the  Master  of  a 
large  boarding-house.  He  takes  the  teaching  of  the  highest 
Form  and  occasionally  examines  the  other  Forms,  and  he 
preaches  in  the  Chapel  every  Sunday  evening.  The  emolu- 
ments of  the  Head  Master  are  as  follow : — 

a.  £0  a  year  on  each  Non-Foundationer  up  to  450,  with  an  Entrance  Fee  of  £3 

on  each  new-comer* 

b.  Profit  on  the  sum  of  £68,  being  for  board  and  washing,  £60,  for  grocery, 

carpet,  repairs,  &c.,  £d ;  paid  annually  for  every  boy  in  the  Head  Master's 
house. 

c.  Entrance  fee  of  £6  paid  for  every  boy  in  the  house. 

When  the  numbers  t>f  the  School  and  House  are  at  their 
maximimi,  the  Head  Master's  income  is  about  £4,200  a  year. 

There  is  no  building  fund  at  Harrow ;  the  revenues  of 
the  Foundation  have  been  shown  to  be  very  limited,  and 
it  has  been  customary  for  the  Heeid  Master  to  subscribe 
largely  to  those  new  buildings  and  improvements  which  the 
growtik  of  the  establishment  demands,  while  the  cost  of 
supporting  them  falls  on  him  alone.  ^ 

The  Second,  or  Lower  Master,  the  **  Usher,"  as  he  is  styled 
in  the  Statutes,  is  appointed  by  the  Qovemors,  but  his  specific 
duties  and  powers  do  not  appear  to  differ  materially  from 
those  of  the  Assistant  Masters.  He  is  generally  the  senior 
from  among  the  Assistant  Masters,  and  must  not  be  under 
the  academical  degree  of  B.A.  In  theory  he  has  the  charge 
of  the  Lower  School — that  is,  of  the  Fourth  and  Third 
Forms — but  practically  he  does  not  exercise  any  peculiar 
oontroL  His  annual  stipend  originally  was  £10;  he  now 
receives  frx)m  the  Foundation  yearly  £49  8a.  4c{.  But  his 
(1)  Bepart,page20a. 
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chief  emolninents  arise  from  his  boarding-house  and  a 
salary  of  £500  a  year. 

The  number  of  Classical  Assistant  Masters,  exclnsiye  of 
the  Lower  Master,  is  fifteen.  They  are,  in  all  cases, 
graduates  of  some  College  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Their 
incomes  consist  of  a  salary  of  £150  a  year  paid  to  each  of 
them  by  the  Head  Master,  of  the  payment  of  £15,  which 
they  receive  as  Tutors  from  each  piiyate  pupil,  and  the  profits 
of  their  boarding-houses.  Those  who  have  no  pupils  receive 
salaries  varying  from  £300  to  £500  a  year. 

There  are  also  four  Mathematical  Masters  and  two  Assist- 
ant Masters  in  Modem  Languages.  The  position  and  powers 
of  the  former,  in  and  out  of  School,  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Classical  Masters.  Their  emoluments  are  derived  fh)m 
the  payments  made  by  the  boys  not  on  the  Foundation,  on 
accoimt  of  Mathematics,  whicb  are  £4  a  year  and  £1  entrance, 
from  private  tuition,  and  from  their  boarding-houses,  the 
privilege  of  keeping  which  they  share  equally  with  the 
Classical  Assistant  Masters. 

The  Modem  Language  Masters  have  salaries  of  £200  and 
£100  a  year  respectively ;  they  divide  the  fees  paid  for  modem 
languages  by  all  the  boys  in  the  School ;  they  take  private 
pupils,  and  derive  the  ordinary  profits  from  their  boarding- 
houses. 

There  is  at  present  one  Master  in  Natural  Science,  who 
receives  yearly  £l  for  each  Non-Foundationer,  and  10«. 
entrance  fee  on  new  boys.  A  second  Master  in  Natural 
Science  will  very  shortly  be  appointed. 

rV.  Foundation  Boys. — ^The  primary  object  of  John  Lyon 
in  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  his  School  was  the  fr^ee 
education  of  the  sons  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Harrow.  His 
Statutes,  however,  direct  the  admission  of  a  meet  and  compe- 
tent number  of  "foreigners" — ^boys  not  belonging  to  the 
parish —  who  were  to  pay  for  the  instruction  they  received, 
and  thus  augment  the  emoluments  of  the  Head  Master. 
There  has  obviously  been  a  great  departure  fh)m  the  original 
.design  of  the  Foimder,  but  this  is  justifiable  if  his  benevo- 
lent intentions  have  not  been  disregeirded. 

There  is  no  longer  any  gratuitous  education  at  Harrow 
SchooL  A  Foundation  boy  is  exempted  from  the  yearly 
payment  of  £15  for  public  tuition,  £4  for  Mathematics,  and 
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£2  68,  for  French  and  Qrammar.  But  for  private  tuition 
and  yarious  other  items  he  pays  about  17  guineas  jTer  annum* 
He  has  really,  then,  only  the  priyilege  of  receiying  his  educa- 
tion at  a  cheaper  rate. 

The  present  Foundationers,  too,  are  not  the  children  of 
the  fanners  and  tradesmen  of  Harrow — ^the  real  inhabitants 
of  the  parish — ^but  of  persons  in  a  higher  walk  of  life,  who 
go  to  reside  at  Harrow  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  superior 
education  for  their  sons  at  a  small  ezpenseJ 

Besides  the  Foundationers,  who  all  lire  with  their  friends, 
there  are  in  round  numbers  about  twenty  other  '*  home- 
boarders,'*  consisting  of  boys  who  do  not  daim  to  be  on 
the  Foundation,  but  who  have  a  legal  right  to  be  so.  These 
are  children  in  the  same  rank  as  the  Foundationers. 

In  order  to  meet  the  objections  as  to  the  altered  character 
of  the  School,  and  to  prevent  the  purpose  of  the  Founder 
from  being  defeated,  Dr.  Yaoghan,  a  late  Head  Master,  some 
years  since  established  a  day-school  for  the  children  of  the 
humbler  parishioners,  which  still  exists.  In  this  School, 
called  the  '*  English  Form,''  for  the  small  payment  of  £5 
from  each  boy,  Ihe  pupils  receive  a  good  commercial  educa- 
tion, including  French.  They  are  instructed  by  a  teacher, 
or  teachers,  appointed  by  the  Head  Master,  and  undergo 
periodical  examinations  by  the  Masters  of  Harrow  School. 
For  the  most  part  the  boys  in  the  ''  English  Form  "  are  the 
sons  of  tradesmen  in  the  village  and  its  neighbourhood,  and 
they  have  no  communication  either  in  School  or  Chapel,  or 
in  ttie  playing-ground,  with  the  boys  composing  the  great 
School. 

V.  The  School — System  of  Admisaion — Course  of  Study — 
ArraTigement  of  the  School, — The  disproportion  between  the 
number  of  Foundationers  and  **  foreigners "  is  nearly  as 
great  at  Harrow  as  at  Eton.  In  December,  1864,  the  total 
number  of  Scholars  was  510,  of  whom  32  were  Founda- 
tioners, and  ten  others  home-boarders.  The  fluctuation  in 
the  number  of  boys  at  this  School  is  remarkable.  In  1842 
it  was  114 ;  in  1844  it  had  fallen  to  79.  In  the  three  follow- 
ing years  it  rose  to  014,  and  afterwards  steadily  increased, 
tai  in  1861  it  was  492. 

No  boy  is  admitted  at  Harrow  after  he  has  completed  his 
(1)  Beport,  page  an. 
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fifteenth  year,  except  tmder  dromnstanoes  which  the  Head 
Master  may  deem  of  peculiar  urgency.  The  majority  of 
those  who  enter  haye  reached  fourteen,  hardly  any  under 
twelve  years  of  age. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  must  have  a  certificate  of 
good  conduct  from  the  Master  or  Tutor  under  whom  he  has 
been  previously  educated.  No  boy  can  be  admitted  into  the 
School  unless  he  is  able  to  pass  an  Entrance  Examination, 
showing  that  he  has  made  some  progress  in  Latin,  and  pos- 
sesses some  knowledge  of  Greek  and  of  Arithmetic.  No  boy 
oan  remain  in  the  School  after  he  is  sixteen,  unless  he  has 
reached  at  least  the  SMI;  after  seventeen,  unless  he  has 
reached  at  least  the  Fifth  Form;  or  after  eighteen,  unless  he 
has  reached  the  Sixth  Form, 

There  are  certain  Entrance  Scholarships  of  about  £60  per 
annum,  each  open  to  all  boys  under  thirteen  years  of  age. 

The  course  of  study  comprises  Classics,  Arithmetic  and 
Mathematics,  French  and  Q^rman.  Natural  Science  is  also 
taught,  and  there  is,  besides,  in  every  quarter  a  voluntary 
examination,  open  to  the  whole  School,  in  some  one  branch. 

The  School  is  arranged  for  Classical  instruction  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Sixth  Form. /  Monitore  and  Upper  Diviaion. 

(Lower  Division. 

i  First  DiTiflion. 
Second  Division. 
Third  Division. 
Fourth  Division. 
Two  Divisions  of  equal  School 
rank. 
{First  Division      i  of  equal  School 
Second  Division  f        rank. 
Third  Division. 
Fourth  Division. 
/  First  Division. 

Fourth  Form ^Second  Division* 

(Third  Division. 
Third  Form. 

There  are  thus  fourteen  ascending  Divisions,  including  the 
Bemove,  which  is  not  subdivided,  and  counting  the  Third 
Form  and  the  third  Fourth,  which  are  heard  together,  as  one. 
The  maximum  number  of  boys  in  a  Division  is  about  35.' 

The  highest  Division  is  taught  by  the  Head  Master,  each 
of  the  others  by  an  Assistant  Master. 
(1)  Beport,  page  312. 
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Mathematics  were  first  made  a  oompulsoiy  study  at  Harrow 
in  1837.  Every  boy  now  learns  Mathematics  during  the 
whole  of  his  stay  at  School. 

The  Mathematical  divisions  of  the  School  are  thus 
arranged: — 

1.  The  Monitors  and  two  Sixth  Forms  of  sixty  boys  are 
divided  into  six  divisions  of  about  ten  boys  each. 

2.  Four  Fifth  Forms  of  about  144  are  separated  into  eight 
divisions  in  like  manner. 

3.  The  Bemove  and  First  Shell  of  72  into  four  diviedons. 

4.  Each  of  the  Forms  below  the  First  Shell  is  separated 
into  two  divisions  of  about  eighteen  boys  each. 

Every  boy  above  the  Fourth  Form  has  three  hours  a  week 
with  the  Mathematical  School ;  and  every  boy  in  the  Fourth 
has  two  hours  there.  Preparation  usually  occupies  them 
from  two  to  three  hours  a  week  more.  In  the  examination 
the  highest  number  of  marks  that  a  boy  may  gain  for 
Mathematics  is  one-fourth  of  the  highest  nimiber  he  can 
gain  for  Classics. 

In  addition  to  the  compulsory  work,  any  boy  may  receive 
private  instruction  if  his  parents  desire  it ;  but  he  is  not 
allowed  to  do  with  his  private  tutors  work  that  he  has  to 
diow  up  in  SchooL 

Modem  Languages,  —  Since  1851  the  study  of  Modem 
Languages  has  been  made  compulsory  at  Harrow.  Below 
the  Fifth  Form,  every  boy  learns  French.  In  the  Fifth 
Form,  if  the  bo3rs  are  able  with  ease  to  read  and  translate 
a  French  Classic  at  sight,  they  are  allowed  to  begin  the 
study  of  German,  unless  their  parents  desire  that  they  should 
proceed  with  French.  The  time  devoted  to  Modem  Lan- 
guages in  every  Form  but  the  lowest  is  two  lesson-hours  a 
week;  in  the  lowest  one  hour  and  a  half;  and  an  hour's  pre- 
paration is  deemed  indispensable  for  each  lesson-hour.  In 
classifying  the  boys  for  Modem  Languages  the  same  plan  is 
adopted  as  in  arranging  them  for  Mathematics.  There  are 
twenty-one  French  and  five  GFerman  divisions,  the  maximum 
number  in  a  division  being  twenty-four.  A  smaU  number 
of  the  students  have  private  tuition  in  Modem  Languages, 
which  gives  them  two  additional  hours  a  week.  As  with 
Mathematics,  the  study  of  Modem  Languages  is  said  to 
occupy  a  much  higher  place  in  the  eetixnation  of  Harrovians 
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than  it  did  a  quarter  of  a  oentury  ago,  but  the  average  amoanf 
of  attainment  at  present  hardly  goes  beyond  a  knowledge  of 
the  French  or  Glerman  grammar. 

History  and  Geography, ^Jn.  the  Upper  Sixth  Form,  one 
hour  a  week  is  given  to  some  portion  of  Ancient  or  Modem 
History.  In  the  other  Forms  there  are  separate  lessons  in 
Ancient  History,  and  up  to  the  Upper  Fifth,  for  two  or  three 
hours  a  week  in  Geography.  For  the  holiday  tasks,  Fingliali 
History  is  divided  into  three  periods,  and  the  cycle  is  so 
divided  that  it  can  be  completed  in  three  years.  On  the 
return  of  the  boys  £rom  the  holidays,  an  examination  is  con- 
ducted on  paper,  each  Master  examining  the  hoya  of  his  own 
Form.  **  Copies,"  or  prize-books  of  small  value,  paid  for  by 
the  parents  of  the  receivers,  are  given  to  the  most  successful. 
Those  who  signally  foil  are  refused  an  **  Exeat ,**  a  short 
holiday  from  Friday  or  Saturday  till  Monday,  which  each 
boy  is  allowed  to  have  once  in  the  quarter,  if  the  Masters 
approve,  and  if  the  boys  have  Mends  or  relations  to  whom 
they  can  go. 

Upon  the  whole,  History  at  Efaxrow  appears  to  be  studied 
mechanically  rather  than  fruitfully  and  suggestively,  so  as 
to  interest  the  imagination.  In  various  wajrs  History  has 
undergone  great  changes,  and  the  chief  Public  Schools  should 
benefit  by  what  is  good  in  the  revolution. 

Natural  Science. — ^The  study  of  Natural  Science  is  now 
compulsory  at  Harrow  over  a  large  port  of  the  School,  and  is 
about  to  be  extended  yet  further.  There  are  also,  it  has  been 
seen,  three  voluntary  examinations  in  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge in  the  course  of  the  year.  To  the  boys  who  come  first 
and  second  in  the  aggregate  of  these  examinations,  prizes  of 
books,  valued  at  five  guineas  and  three  guineas  respectively, 
are  given  by  the  Head  Master.  The  subjects  of  examination 
have  been  Gfeology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  and  Electricity,  but 
the  number  of  boys  presenting  themselves  to  be  examined 
has  never  been  very  considerable.  Further,  there  is  a  volun- 
tary "  Natural  Science  Society,"  composed  partly  of  Masters 
and  partly  of  boys,  which  holds  meetings  for  reading  of 
papers,  eidiibition  of  specimens,  &c.,  about  every  ten  days. 

MtMic  and  Drawing, — ^These  accomplishments  do  not  belong 
to  the  regular  course ;  but  they  are  taught  as  extras,  and 
out  of  School  hovrs,  by  regular  teachers.     In  1860  the 
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number  of  boys  leaming  Mnsic  at  Harrow  "v^^o^  ca^Me^  a  m 
the  number  learning  Drawing  between  sixty  and  seventy.  ^*'V/ 
Private  Tuition, — ^At  Harrow,  as  at  Eton,  every  boy  Eas^a  ^  ^ . 
tutor.  As  at  Eton,  also,  priyate  tuition  is  of  almost  more  ^^^ 
importance  than  School  work.  The  tutor  assists  the  pupil  in 
preparing  his  lessons,  in  correcting  his  compositions,  and  in 
priyate  reading.  To  the  last  of  these,  two  hours  a  week  are 
allotted  in  the  Sixth  Form,  aud  one  hour  in  the  Fifth  and  in 
the  ShelL  In  the  Fourth  Form  there  is  no  priyate  reading. 
The  priyate  reading  is  not  so  much  valued  for  the  position 
and  palpable  results  which  it  elicits,  as  for  the  suggestions 
and  guidance  of  which  it  is  the  medium ;  and  it  is  thus  of 
immense  benefit  to  the  more  ambitious  and  industrious  boys. 
Except  in  the  Upper  Form,  aU  the  compositions  are  cor- 
rected before  being  shown  to  the  Form  Master.  Moreover, 
in  the  Shell  and  the  Fourth  Form,  the  composition  is  written 
in  the  Pupil-room,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  tutor,  who,  if 
help  be  needed,  gives  help.  In  the  Bemoye  and  in  the  lowest 
Division  of  the  Fifth  Form,  the  boys  begin  the  composition 
in  the  Pupil-room  and  finish  it  afterwards  by  themselves. 
The  evidence  given  on  this  subject  before  the  Commissioners 
by  Mr.  Harris,  an  eminent  tutor  at  Harrow,  has  been  thought 
sufficiently  important  to  be  quoted  by  them  in  their  Beport. 
When  asked  by  Lord  Devon,  one  of  the  Oommissioners,  what 
**  doing  compositions  with  the  tutor  "  meant,  he  replied  :^ — 
"  It  means  doing  in  his  presence.  A  limited  time  is  given 
for  doing  these  verses.  Two  hours  are  allotted  as  the  time 
during  which  the  exercise  should  be  done.  When  the  boys 
first  come  in,  on  being  called  over,  they  are  told  what  the 
exercise  is,  and  paper  is  given  to  them,  and  they  set  to  work 

(1)  Since  the  aboye-named  evidence  was  given,  it  appears,  from  a  oircalar  of  the 
Head  Master  dated  April  10, 1867,  that  an  important  change  has  taken  place  in 
this  branch  of  School  instractioo.  Boys  in  the  Fourth  Form  are  now  exempted 
from  Latin  verses  altogether.  In  the  Shells  the  great  majority  are  exempted, 
instmction  in  verses  being  reserved  for  such  young  boys  in  this  part  of  the  School 
as  shall  appear  to  their  Tutor  to  have  a  decided  talent  for  them.  In  the  Remove 
regular  inat-motion  in  verses  begfais  and  is  ooatinaed  during  the  remainder  of  a 
boy's  stay  in  the  School,  though  even  here  very  numerous  exceptions  are  made  in 
tho  case  of  boys  who  have  but  a  sli^t  aptitude  for  Classical  composition,  or  are 
about  to  leave  the  School  shortly,  or  are  not  intended  for  the  XTniversities.  In 
adopting  these  changes.  Dr.  Butler  states  that  he  is  not  an  opponent  of  Latin 
verses ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  a  high  sense  of  their  value  in  imparting  and 
devcl<q>ing  a  taste  for  refined  scholanhip.  But  experience  has  convinced  him  that 
to  a  very  laige  proportion  of  boys  this  kind  of  instruction  is  i 
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by  themselyes.  Four  ezeroises  are  set;  one  for  the  Fourth, 
Fifth,  and  Eemove,  one  for  the  Third  and  Fourth  Shells,  and 
one  for  the  Fourth  Form.  I  always  begin  with  the  easiest 
of  the  exercises,  and  do  it  myself  on  paper.  As  I  do  it,  I  see 
where  the  difficulties  are,  and  I  call  up  first  one  boy,  and 
then  another,  of  that  Form  in  his  place,  to  ask  him  a  question. 
I  should  question  one  boy,  then  another,  as  to  the  way  in 
which  he  would  get  over  the  difficulties,  and  his  answer,  of 
course,  is  aloud.  I  correct  him  if  he  is  wrong,  and,  if  I  find 
he  has  no  chance  of  fiudiTig  it  out,  then  I  assist  him,  and  in 
assisting  him  I  assist  the  whole  Form.  Haying  done  that 
one  exercise,  I  go  on  to  the  second  in  the  same  way,  doing 
it  myself  on  paper.  The  three  exercises  requiring  to  be  so 
treated,  take  perhaps  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  all  that  the 
boys  have  done  is  shown  up  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  and  I 
fix  another  time  for  them  to  finish  the  remainder  and  to 
have  them  looked  over.  The  exercises  shown  up  at  the  end 
of  the  two  hours  are  never  altered  by  the  boys ;  their  correc- 
tions are  all  on  another  paper.  I  always  show  up  to  the 
Master  in  School  the  original  draft  of  the  boys'  exercises  as 
shown  to  me,  with  simply  my  marks  upon  it,  and  with  no 
corrections.  I  also  show  up  to  him  a  fair  copy,  which  is 
written  out  by  the  boy  after  being  ooirected  by  himself  and 
revised  by  me." 

The  lessons  which  the  boys  are  to  construe  in  School 
they  prepare  in  Pupil  Boom,  each  tutor  being  allowed  to 
determine  the  kind  and  amount  of  assistance  which  he  shall 
afford. 

Although  in  theory  the  same,  or  not  very  dissimilar,  in 
practice  the  HArrow  and  Eton  systems  of  private  work 
materially  differ.  At  Eton,  only  the  first  two  divisions  are 
exempt  from  construing  in  Pupil-room ;  at  Harrow,  the  first 
six  divisions — the  whole  of  the  Sixth  and  Fifth  Forms — are 
oxempt. 

The  present  Head  Master  of  Harrow,  Mr.  Butler,  is  favour- 
able to  this  practice  of  assisting  boys  in  the  preparation  of 
their  lessons,  although  he  admits  that  there  is  in  it  a  tempta- 
tion to  anticipate  difficulties,  and  to  give  greater  and  earlier 
assistance  than  is  wholesome  to  the  boy ;  and  a  danger  lest 
the  boy  should  idle  away  part  of  the  hour  of  preparation  in 
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reliance  that  at  the  end  he  will  get  jnst  enough  assistance 
from  his  tutor  to  enable  him  to  tide  over  the  difficulty. 

Bchool-wcrh, — ^The  School  year  consists  of  thirty-eight 
weeks.  The  time  spent  daily  in  School,  which  begins  at  7.30 
in  the  morning,  is  about  four  hours  and  a  half  on  a  whole 
school-day,  and  about  two  hours  on  a  half-holiday.  Including 
the  time  devoted  to  preparation,  about  six  hours  are  given 
altogether  to  work  on  a  whole  school-day. 

JPtcmoUony  Bcholarshipa,  Frizea,  ike. — The  system  of  pro- 
motion is  as  follows : — ^Each  division  is  considered  to  have 
a  maximum  number.  When  at  the  beginning  of  a  School 
quarter  it  is  found  that  the  numbers  in  any  division  have  fallen 
below  the  maximum,  the  vacancies  are  filled  by  boys  from 
the  division  below.  Two-thirds  of  those  so  promoted  are 
chosen  by  merit,  the  remaining  third  of  the  vacancies  is  re- 
served for  boys  who  may  have  been  in  the  division  below  for 
three  School  quarters.  The  number  of  the  latter  is  usually 
very  small,  so  that  practically,  except  in  the  lowest  two 
divisions,  nearly  all  the  promotions  are  given  by  merit.  To 
ascertain  the  deserts  of  the  scholars,  marks  are  given  through- 
out the  quarter  after  each  lesson  in  Classics,  Mathematics, 
Natural  Science,  or  Modem  Languages.  These  marks  are 
added  together  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  when  there  is  an 
examination  for  each  division.  The  sum  of  the  marks  of  the 
quarter  and  the  marks  gained  in  the  examination  determines 
the  new  position  of  each  boy  in  his  division,  and  the  order  in 
which  he  is  promoted  to  the  division  above.  Except  in  the 
Sixth  Form,  where  the  marks  of  the  quarter  count  as  some- 
thing more  than  one  paper  in  the  examination,  the  marks  of 
the  quarter  and  the  marks  of  the  examination  have  an 
equal  influence  in  determining  each  boy's  final  position. 

In  the  Harrow  system  of  promotion,  the  relative  weight 
assigned  to  Glassies  over  Mathematics  is  in  the  proportion  of 
four  to  one ;  and  to  Classics  over  Modem  Languages  in  the 
proportion  of  nine  to  one. 

Two  printed  lists  of  the  whole  School  are  published  every 
quarter.  One  of  these  shows  the  places  of  the  boys  in  their 
several  Forms;  the  other  shows  how  they  have  succeeded 
in  the  quarterly  examination.  This  scheme  of  promotion  is 
thought  to  stimulate  emulation  and  encourage  industry,  while 
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it  does  not  condemn  dunces  to  sterile  dradgeiyy  or  idlers  to 
irreclaimable  indolence. 

The  rewards  at  Harrow  are  inferior  in  yalne,  if  not  in 
number,  to  those  offered  by  some  other  of  onr  chief  Schools. 
A  part  of  the  income  of  the  Foundation  was  by  the  Founder's 
directions  to  be  employed  in  creating  two  Scholarships  at 
Oxford  and  two  at  Cambridge.  These  directions  have  not 
been  strictly  complied  with.  Two  ' '  John  LyorC9  "  Scholarships 
are  now  generally  given  in  each  year,  of  £30  each,  tenable 
for  four  years  at  any  College  at  either  University.  A  pre- 
ference was  to  be  given  to  the  Founder's  **  poor  kinsfolk '' 
and  to  the  poor  boys  of  the  parish,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
either  of  these  preferences  has  ever  been  claimed.  Of  the 
other  Scholarships,  the  chief  are  the  IwibeUa  Oregory^s  Scho- 
larship, which  is  worth  £100  a  year,  is  tenable  at  either 
University,  and  becomes  vacant  every  fourth  year,  and  the 
Botfidd  Scholarship  of  £60  a  year  for  three  years,  similarly 
unrestricted.  These  Scholardiips  are  bestowed  not  for  ex- 
cellence in  any  particular  direction,  but  are  given  to  the  boys 
who  succeed  best  at  the  ordinary  terminal  examinations. 
There  are  also  two  Scholarships  founded  by  Mr.  Sayer,  of 
fifty  guineas  a  year  for  four  years,  to  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  two  by  Mr.  Neeld  of  £30  a  year  for  three  years  to 
any  College  at  Oxford;  and  one  Scholarship  by  £€trl  Spencer 
of  £30  a  year  for  three  years,  to  either  University.    . 

Among  the  lesser  prizes,  in  the  shape  of  medals  and  books 
for  special  achievements,  are  four  prizes  contended  for  at  the 
voluntary  examinations,  for  knowledge  of  the  Bible;  the  same 
number  for  superior  acquaintance  with  Modem  History  and 
English  Literature ;  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  prize  for  a  Latin  oration 
or  essay ;  the  Isabdla  Ghregory  prize  for  Latin  prose  transla- 
tion ;  Mr.  Oxenham's  prizes  for  Oreek  and  Latin  epigrams ; 
Mr.  Jones's  medal  for  Latin  elegiacs ;  Mr.  Neeld's  prize  for 
Mathematics;  and  Mr.  Botfield's  for  Modem  Languages. 

The  competition  for  the  annual  prizes  is  said  to  excite  great 
interest  throughout  the  School,  but  an  increase  of  valuable 
Scholarships  at  Harrow  is  much  to  be  desired. 

Moral  Training  and  Discipline^Manitoridl  BysUm, — ^At 
Harrow,  as  at  Eton,  the  tutor  is  not  merely  a  boy's  intel- 
lectual instructor,  but  his  moral  Mentor  also;  and  this 
guardianship  seems  faithfdlly  and  zealously  fulfilled. 
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Monthly  reports  are  forwarded  regularly  to  the  parents  of 
every  boy  in  the  School.  They  are  drawn  up  in  a  tabulated 
form,  so  as  to  record  the  impression  conveyed  of  the  boy's 
conduct  during  the  past  month  in  Form  work — Olassical, 
Mathematical,  and  in  Natural  Science  and  Modem  Lan- 
guages— in  his  house,  and  in  his  tutor's  pupil-room.  The 
details  of  this  periodical  report  are  collected,  signed,  and 
forwarded,  with  his  own  comments,  by  the  tutor.  If  the 
boy  does  not  board  in  the  house  of  his  tutor,  the  report  is 
signed  by  both  the  tutor  and  the  house-master. 

The  monitorial  system  nolds  supreme  sway  at  Harrow. 
"  Every  member  of  the  Sixth  Form,"  says  the  present  Head 
Master,  **  is  invested  with  a  certain  degree  of  responsibility, 
more  particularly,  though  the  distinction  is  not  definitely 
marked,  the  members  of  the  Upper  Sixth  Form,  who  are 
heard  in  School  by  the  Head  Master,  and  come  into  dose 
relation  to  him. 

*  *  If  any  well-known  rule  of  the  School  were  violated  in  the 
presence  of  a  Sixth  Form  boy,  still  more  if  he  were  himself 
personally  concerned  in  the  violation,  he  would  be  held,  both 
by  the  Masters  and  by  the  School,  to  be  culpable  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  if  he  had  be^i,  say,  in  the  Upper  Fifth 
Form. 

"It  is,  however,  to  the  monitors,  that  is,  the  first  fifteen 
boys  of  ihe  School,  that  authority,  and  consequent  respon- 
sibility, are  most  formally  assigned.  Their  authority  extends 
over  the  whole  School^  though  &ey  are  not  permitted  to  inflict 
personal  chastisement  in  support  of  it  on  boys  above  the 
second  division  of  the  Fifth  Form.  No  one  below  the  monitors 
may  inflict  x)ersonal  chastisement  for  any  cause  whatever, 
except  the  head  boy  of  a  large  house,  who  is  invested  with 
monitorial  authority  over  the  members  of  that  house.  With- 
out attempting  to  define  accurately  the  duties  of  a  monitor, 
I  may  say  that  he  would  be  bound  to  keep  reasonable  order 
among  the  boys  of  his  house,  especially  during  the  evening ; 
to  assist  the  Master  who  calls  the  '  bill'  in  School  in  main- 
taining quiet ;  to  investigate  and  to  punish  any  serious  moral 
offence,  as  bullying,  drinking,  gross  language  or  acts,  &c. ; 
or  any  violation  of  a  well-known  School  rule,  as  smoking, 
being  in  a  public-house,  throwing  stones  in  the  street,  &c. 
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'*  If  a  very  gross  offence  were  discovered  by  a  monitor, 
especially  if  committed  by  a  boy  high  in  the  School,  it  would 
be  his  duty  to  report  it  to  the  Head  Master.  PracticaUy, 
however,  an  instance  of  an  offence  being  thus  reported 
scarcely  ever  occurs,  and  I  should  earnestly  discourage  its 
becoming  otherwise  than  most  exceptionaL  It  is  £Eir  better 
for  the  School  that  the  monitors  should  themselves  deal  with 
offences  which  they  discover.  A  punishment  inflicted  by 
them,  as  the  recognised  representatives  of  the  School,  is  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  of  incomparably  more  value  than 
a  punishment  inflicted  by  any  Master.  So  strongly  am  I 
convinced  of  this,  that  if  a  monitor  came  to  report  a  case  to 
me  I  should  request  him,  in  the  flrst  instance,  to  state  the 
facts  without  giving  names,  and  should  then  offer  him  my 
advice  as  to  whether  it  were  better  that  he  or  I  should  deal 
with  the  offence. 

*'  If,  again,  an  offence  was  brought  to  my  notice  of  which, 
in  my  judgment,  any  particular  monitor  ought  to  have  taken 
cognizance,  I  should,  after  myself  dealing  with  it,  point  out 
to  him  privately  the  opportunity  he  had  neglected." 

This  evidence  is  interesting  and  valuable,  but  the  reasoning 
to  many  will  appear  more  specious  thcoi  convincing.  Whether, 
as  carrying  out  the  idea  of  a  natural  hierarchy,  which  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of  in  hiiman  affairs,  the  Monitorial  system 
be  justifiable  is  a  point  for  mature  discussion.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  a  punishment  inflicted  by  a  Moni- 
tor can  have  the  same  moral  weight  as  a  punishment 
inflicted  by  the  Head  Master.  In  the  former  case,  there 
must  always  be  the  suspicion  of  caprice,  of  passion,  or  of 
partiality. 

K  a  colonel  punishes  a  soldier,  the  latter  bows  to  the 
colonel's  authority  and  experience ;  but  if  a  raw  subaltern 
punishes  him,  the  soldier  is  filled  with  anger  and  resentment. 
The  i)osition  of  the  Head  Master  and  of  a  Monitor,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  delinquent  in  the  School,  is  exactly  paralleL  In 
any  case,  it  would  be  well  that  a  Monitor  should  only  be 
allowed  to  inflict  the  mildest  forms  of  punishment. 

The  Monitors  at  Harrow  are  empowered  to  punish  by 
impositions,  by  extra  fagging,  by  reprimand,  by  caning, 
and,    in    extreme    cases    of  misconduct,  by   a    "public 
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whopping  " — that  is,  a  caning  of  the  offender  by  the  head 
boy  before  the  whole  SchooL 

Any  boy  threatened  with  a  punishment  which  he  deems 
unjust,  may  appeal  to  the  body  of  Monitors,  or  to  the  Head 
Master,  and  the  appeal  suspends  the  punishment;  but  if  the 
Master  thinks  the  Monitor  right,  the  appellant  must  either 
submit  or  leave  the  School. 

The  Monitors  are  not  necessarily  the  most  gifted  and  bril- 
liant boys  of  the  School.  They  are  those  who  have  risen  by 
seniority,  by  steady  working,  by  meritorious  behaviour,  and 
who  are  by  this  respectable  mediocrity  supposed  to  represent 
the  average  worth  of  the  School  both  morally  and  intellec- 
tually. The  head  boy  of  the  School  is  the  head  of  the  Moni- 
tors, and  he  is  responsible  for  the  working  of  the  system. 

All  the  Monitors  are,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  members  of 
the  Debating  Society,  and  two-thirds  of  them  members  of 
the  "  Philathletio  Olub."  By  virtue  of  his  office,  also,  the 
head  boy  is  captain-commandant  of  the  rifle  corps ;  he  has 
the  chief  management  of  the  compulsory  games  at  football, 
and  all  money  spent  on  sports  passes  through  his  hands. 

Fagging, — ^The  Fagging  at  Harrow  has  no  peculiar 
features.  There,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  pictured  by  its  supporters 
as  an  interesting  and  indispensable  institution,  and  ^ere,  as 
elsewhere,  the  fags  are  represented  as  liking  their  monotonous 
slavery. 

"  All  the  boys  in  two  divisions  of  the  Sixth  Form,  that  is, 
the  first  sixty  boys  in  the  School,  have  the  privilege  of 
fagging. 

"AU  boys  below  the  Fifth  Form,  excepting  the  three 
or  four  composing  the  Third  Form,  are  liable  to  be 
fagged;  though  any  boy  who  may  have  been  a  fag  for  three 
years  becomes,  ipso  f ado,  exempted.  Besides  l5eing  liable  to  be 
sent  on  messages  by  any  member  of  the  Sixth  Form,  the 
younger  boys  act  as  breakfast  and  tea  fags  (in  the  house), 
as  cricket  fags,  and  as  racquet  fags. 

**  Th(B  breakfast  and  tea  fags  bring  up  the  breakfast  and 
tea  things  for  the  Sixth  Form  boy  to  whom  they  are 
appointed  fags,  and  take  them  away  again ;  the  washing, 
&c.,  being  done  by  servants.  In  some  of  the  houses  the  whole 
of  the  above  duty  is  done  by  the  servants. 
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**  'Every  evening  of  the  smnmer  quarter  a  certain  number 
of  the  boys  in  regular  rotation  are  sent  down  to  stop  and  run 
after  the  balls  used  by  the  Sixth  Form,  while  practising 
cricket.  This  practising  lasts  from  about  6.30  or  6.45  to  8, 
or  8.15. 

'  *  In  the  same  way,  when  a  Sixth  Form  boy  plays  racquets, 
two  fags  are  generally  appointed  to  run  after  baUs. 

*'  At  footb^  there  is  no  regular  fagging ;  but  this  game, 
which  takes  place  on  three  afternoons  of  the  week,  lasting 
for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a  time,  during  the  greater 
part  of  two  School  quarters,  is  compulsory  on  all  the  School 
below  the  upper  Fifth  Form,  except  on  boys  who  haye  been 
three  years  at  the  SchooL 

**  Boys  who  bring  a  medical  certificate  that  football  would 
be  injurious  to  their  health  are  exempted  from  attendance. 
Each  of  the  Monitors  also  has  a  right  to  exempt  four  boys 
on  each  football  day,  if  he  go  down  to  the  game  on  that  day 
himself,  and  the  head  of  the  School  can  exempt  as  many  as 
he  thinks  fit."  ^ 

PunUhment — The  most  common  punishments  at  Harrow 
appear  to  be  the  writing  out  Latin  lines,  varying  from  50  to 
500;  or  learning  lines  by  heart ;  or  '*  extra  School,"  which 
consiBts  in  sending  a  boy  into  a  School-room  on  the  afternoon 
of  a  half-holiday,  to  sit  there  and  write  out  grammar  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  the  presence  of  a  Master.  For  the  Sixth 
Form  tiiere  is  no  flogging ;  in  the  Fifth  it  is  yery  rare ;  but 
in  the  other  Forms  it  is  occasionally  admhiistered. 

Sports  and  Pastimes, — ^For  these  there  is  ample  provision. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  cricket  (for  which  Hanow  has  long 
been  distingoished),  racquets,  for  which  a  new  court  has 
recently  been  built,  football,  jumping,  and  occasionally 
swimming.  In  1866  a  new  cricket-ground  was  purchased  for 
about  £7,000.  The  old  game  of  '* hare  and  hounds"  has  been 
discontinued  in  consequence  of  difficulties  raised  by  the  fev- 
mers.  What  is  more  to  be  regretted  is  the  abolition  of  the 
once  favourite  recreation  of  ai^ery,  which,  besides  being  a 
graceful  and  invigorating  exercise,  is  expressly  directed  by 
the  Founder,  one  of  whose  preliminary  requisitions  com- 
pels parents  entering  their  children  at  Harrow  School  to 

(1)  Bvidenoe,  toL  iL  p.  381. 
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<*  allow  them  at  all  times  bow-shafts,  bow-strings,  and  a 
bracer." 

"  The  Butts,"  at  Harrow,  of  an  antiquity  possibly  much 
earlier  than  the  foundation  of  the  School,  were  sitiiated  on 
the  left  entrance  to  the  Tillage  from  the  London  Eoad. 
They  were  backed  by  a  lofty  and  picturesque  knoll,  crowned 
with  majestic  trees,  and  on  the  slope  of  this  eminence  were 
rows  of  seats  cut  in  the  green  sward,  gradually  descending 
in  rude  imitation  of  a  Eoman  theatre.  About  1810,  the 
<*  Butts"  were  levelled,  the  aged  elms  cut  down,  and  the 
green  sward  ploughed  over.     Uhi  Trofafuit,  jam  segetes  ! 

When  the  bow  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  weapon  of  defence, 
its  use  revived  as  an  amusement,  and  the  Harrow  Shooting 
Matches  can  be  traced  back  to  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  These  contests  took  place  in  public 
annually — at  first  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  in  later  years 
on  the  first  Thursday  in  July.  Originally  six,  but  subse- 
quently twelve,  boys  contended  for  a  silver  arrow.  These 
competitors  were  sM  habited  in  fancy  dresses,  usually  of 
silk  or  satin,  spangled;  the  colours  white  and  green,  or  white 
and  red,  with  sashes  and  caps  of  silk  to  match.  He  who 
shot  within  the  three  circles  of  the  target  was  saluted  with  a 
flourish  of  French  horns,  and  he  who  first  sent  twelve  arrows 
nearest  the  central  mark  was  proclaimed  victor,  and  carried 
home  the  silver  arrow  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  School. 
Some  of  the  old  scores  are  still  preserved.  To  that  of  1760 
an  anecdote  is  attached.  One  of  the  competitors  of  that 
year  was  a  boy  named  **  Merry;"  another  was  named,  or 
nicknamed,  ''Love."  The  latter  discharged  his  shaft  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  bull's-eye,  and  then  shouted  out,  '*  Omnia 
vincit  amor  I "  Merry  followed,  and  sending  his  arrow 
clean  into  the  very  middle  of  the  mark,  rejoined,  '*  Nos  non 
cedamus  amori ! "  A  ball  given  by  the  winner  in  the  School- 
room, and  to  which  the  neighbouring  families  were  invited, 
usually  wound  up  the  entertainments. 

The  custom  was  continued  down  to  1771.  In  the  next 
year  it  ceased,  and  has  never  been  revived.  Not  long  since, 
Mr.  Charles  Allix  presented  to  the  School  the  arrow  which 
his  father  won  at  Harrow  in  1766.  It  is  of  solid  silver, 
about  two  feet  long,  and  bears  the  following  inscription : — 
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**  Pnetitmi  Yictorisd,  a  Oarola  Wager  Allix,  potitain.    Tertia 
Mensis  Julii  1766." 

Debating  Society. — ^In  several  of  the  houses  at  Harrow  the 
boys  have  small  debating  societies,  established  by  themselves, 
which  meet  once  in  every  week  of  the  School  term.  There 
is  also  a  general  Debating  Society  held  in  the  Monitors' 
Library,  the  meetings  taking  place  once  a  week  during  two* 
thirds  of  the  School  year.  The  subjects  discussed  are 
usually  political,  and  sometimes  the  tutors  take  part  in  the 
debates. 

EolidayB, — There  are  three  vacations,  lasting  respectively 
at  Easter  three  weeks,  at  Midsummer  six  weeks,  at  Ohrist- 
mas  five  weeks. 

There  are  half-holidays  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays.  For  the  Sixth  and  Fifth  Forms  there  is  no  work 
in  School  or  (necessanly)  with  a  tutor,  after  nine  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  morning. 

Sometimes,  at  intervals  generally  of  between  two  and 
three  weeks,  a  Thursday  or  a  Saturday  is  converted  into  a 
whole  holiday  in  honour  of  some  special  event,  as,  for 
example,  a  Harrow  man  having  been  appointed  to  some 
high  post  in  the  Ohurch  or  State,  or  a  boy,  lately  of  Har- 
row School,  having  won  some  eminent  distinction  at  the 
University 

Bdigums  Obaervancei. — ^During  the  quarter,  the  boys  read 
through  a  certain  portion  of  the  Bible,  according  to  a  fixed 
rotation,  and  they  are  examined  orally  on  the  subject  in 
School  on  Sunday,  and  when  the  classes  meet  on  Monday 
morning. 

There  are  three  services  every  Sunday  in  the  School 
Chapel — an  early  morning  service,  a  forenoon  service,  and 
an  afternoon  service.  The  first  is  tiie  Communion  service ; 
at  the  second,  one  of  the  clerical  Assistant  Masters  preaches ; 
at  the  third,  a  sermon  is  almost  invariably  delivered  by  the 
Head  Master.  A  choir  of  fifteen  boys  meets  twice  a  week 
to  practise  music,  and  they  perform  ihe  musical  part  of  the 
service  on  Sunday,  and  chant  the  psalms  in  the  afbemoon  of 
that  day,  aided  by  a  '*  Supplementary  Choir''  composed  of 
some  gifts  of  the  older  boys. 

Dr.  Yaughan  has  recently  published  several  volumes  of  the 
isermons  preached  by  him  to  Uie  School.    They  have  attracted 
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ahnoet  as  muoh  attention  as  those  deliyeied  to  the  boys  at 
Eugby  by  Dr.  Arnold. 

Boarding-hotues, — ^There  are  twodaases  of  boaiding-honses 
at  Harrow — ^the  large  and  the  small.  Of  the  former,  the 
Head  Master's  holds  sixty-three,  and  the  others  about  thirty- 
six  or  thirty-seven  boys  each ;  the  small  houses  contain  oidy 
six  or  seven  boys  each.  There  are  six  large  houses,  besides 
the  Head  Master's,  and  ten  small.  Ano^er  house,  which 
belongs  to  neither  class,  holds  sixteen  boys. 

The  cost  of  residence  in  a  small  boarding-house  is  higher 
than  in  a  large  one,  in  order  to  insure  a  profit  to  the  keeper. 
In  return  for  this,  the  boarder  is  supposed  to  have  some 
compensating,  if  not  commensurate,  advantages.  There  is 
more  direct  supervision,  more  of  paternal  care,  more  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  family  atmosphere.  Moreover,  a  delicate 
or  sensitive  boy  escapes  the  rough  play,  and  the  severer, 
sterner  discipline  of  the  larger  boai^ing-houses.  In  the 
Harrow  boarding-houses  the  rooms  are  not,  as  at  Eton, 
single-bedded,  but  commonly  contain  from  two  to  five  boys. 
Some  of  the  senior  scholars,  however,  occupy  single  rooms. 
There  is  no  sanatorium  at  Hiarrow,  but  every  boarding-house 
has  sick-rooms  distinct  frt>m  the  rooms  in  ordinary  use. 
This  absence  of  a  sanatorium  has  been  much  deplored,  all 
the  more,  that  the  general  sanatory  regulations  of  the  School 
are  not  quite  so  perfect  as  they  might  be.  The  management 
of  the  boarding-houses  is  not  by  any  settled  rules.  The 
discretion  of  each  House  Master,  guided  by  recognised  tradi- 
tions and  customs,  decides  what  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
health,  comfort,  and  good  order  of  the  boys  intrusted  to  his 
charge. 

The  regular  meals  are  break&st  at  9  A.H.,  dinner  at  1,  tea 
varying  from  5.30  to  6.30,  supper  about  8.30  or  9  p.m. 

The  breakfast  consists  of  bretfid  and  butter,  with  coffee  and 
tea ;  and  at  some  of  the  small  houses,  hot  meat* 

At  dinner  there  are  always  meat  and  pudding,  or  fish  and 
meat,  or  soup  and  meat.    Beer  is  also  provided. 

Tea  is  like  breakfast,  omitting  the  coffee. 

At  supper  there  are  cold  meat,  cheese,  and  beer. 
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ANNUAL  SCHOOL  OHABQES  AND  EXPENSES  OF  A  BOY  AT  HABBOW 
SCHOOL. 

L  Expmaef  of  a  FauHdaUoMr  or  other  Home-Boarder, 

£   9.  d, 

Prirtte  tnitiaii ., 16    0  0 

School  changes 2  10  0 

Fee  for  bathin^place » 0    7  0 

£17  17    0 


CHAPTEE    IIL 

BIOOBAPHIOAL. 
Eminent  Rarrovians, 


Fbom  the  fomidation  of  Harrow  School  until  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  few  but  parochial  children  were 
educated  within  its  waUs,  and  the  names  of  their  instructors, 
even  if  preserved,  hardly  call  for  special  observation.  The 
following  list  comprehends  all  the  Head  Masters  from  the 
period  when  the  institution  first  began  to  occupy  a  position 
on  a  level  with  the  leading  schools  of  the  country : — 


1666.  WilUam  Home. 
1686.  Thomas  Breaa. 
1730.  James  Cox. 
1746.  Thomas  Thackeray. 
1760  Bobert  Samner. 
177L  Benjamin  Heath. 


1786.  Joseph  Drury. 
1806.  George  BatJer. 
1829.  Charies  T.  Longley. 
1836.  Charles  W(Htlaworth. 
1845.  Charles  Vangfaan. 
1850.  H.  M.  BaUer. 


When  it  is  remembered  that  the  advantages  of  Harrow 
School  were  for  sixty  years  confined  to  the  humblest  ranks, 
and  that  her  history  as  a  School  of  importance  began  scarcely 
200  years  ago,  the  array  of  distingiiished  names  upon  her 
roll  is  certainly  remarkable.  Among  the  most  prominent 
are  WiLLLiM    Baxtee,^   the    celebrated    antiquary   and 

(1)  Though  Baxter  was  a  man  of  miqoestioiiable  learning,  he  was  not  a  man  of 
eoltiTated  taste ;  and  his  edition  ot  Horace  exposed  him  to  the  ridicule  of  some 
Continental  critics.  It  is  said  of  him,  that  his  education  had  been  so  neglected  in 
eazly  life,  that,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  knew  no  language  but  his  native  one 
^Welsb. 
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pliilologist;  John  Dennis,^  the  critic;    James  Bbuoe,^ 
the  famous  traveller ;  Sib  William  Jones  ;^  Db.  Bennett, 

(1)  Aiming  to  be  a  poet,  BeimiB  lignally  failed,  but  he  waa  a  critic  of  no  mean, 
order.  In  tlioee  ignoUe  quarrels  to  ^bich  Pope  deacended,  Dennia  ia  a  foremoat 
figure ;  but  the  (mly  reaaona  Pope  had  for  attacking  men  like  Dennia  ^ere,  tliat 
t  hey  were  poor  and  had  wounded  hla  Tanity.  The  temper  of  Dennia  waa  by  nature 
fierce  and  rindictiTe ;  and  it  appeara  to  have  become  worae  by  miafortune,  and 
peihi^  intemperance.  He  had  more  than  one  eccentricity,  or  rather  monomania. 
For  inatance,  he  was  poeseeaed  by  a  ridicnlona  Gallophobia,  to  which  Voltaire 
alludes,  ard  thought  that  the  whole  French  nation  had  entered  into  a  conapiracy 
against  him. 

(2)  Few  men  liave  auffered  more  from  calumny  than  thia  celebrated  traTcUer. 
After  the  most  toilaome  and  terrible  adventures,  he  waa  treated,  during  hia  life- 
time, as  a  mendacious  impostor;  but  recent  explorers  admit  that  the  great  analogy 
which  they  have  found  between  the  nam^vea  of  Bruce  and  the  detaila  gathered 
in  the  annals  of  Abyaainia,  prove  that  the  ill-used  traveller  waa  as  conacientioua 
aa  he  waa  intrepid  and  indefatigable.  M.  Leon  de  Suborde  haa  given  eloquent  and 
honourable  testimony  to  the  worth  of  Bruce :  **  Has  not  Bruce  been  attacked,  mis- 
represented, andyilifledr  Haa  not  this  able  and  enterpriaing  traveller,  ao  well 
prepared  for  an  expedition  ao  magnificently  conducted,  been  wounded  by  the  blowa 
of  enviooa  calumny  ?  How  doea  the  caae  now  stand  f  The  only  impostors  are 
hia  adversariee,  and  nothing  waa  false  but  their  Blander.  Every  year  haa  aeen 
acme  aasertion  of  the  noble  adventurer  confirmed.  A  new  Herodotus,  though  in 
harmony  with  our  epoch,  he  had  to  encounter  the  same  reproachea  and  disquieta 
aa  the  Father  of  History.** 

(8)  Jonea  Unt  went  to  Harrow  in  1753,  but  an  accident  aoon  afterwarda  disabled 
him,  and  for  nearly  twelve  months  he  waa  confined  to  hia  bed  at  home.  When  he 
returned  to  School  he  had  of  course  fallen  behind  his  contemporaries  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  hia  preceptor  urged  him  f(»rwaid  with  a  severity  which,  in  after 
life,  Jonea  **  ever  remembered  with  abhorrence.*  This  injudicioua  taskmaater  waa 
probably  the  Bev.  W.  Prior,  for  Dr.  Thackeray  expressed  the  highest  possible 
opinion  of  young  Jones,  declaring  that,  **  if  left  naked  and  friendless  on  Salisbury 
liain,  he  would  nevertheleas  find  a  road  to  fame  and  riches.' 

He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  enjoyed  an  unexampled  reputation  for  learning  and 
ability  while  at  School.  Hia  acquirementa  even  then  were  not  limited  to  Greek 
and  Latin ;  he  had  maatered  also  both  French  and  Italian,  and  the  rudimenta  of 
Arabic,  Penian,  uid  Sanskrit. 

On  entering  at  University  College,  Oxford,  he  found  his  proficiency  in  Eastern 
literature  an  impediment  to  his  progress.  He  obtained  a  Fellowship,  however,  and 
became  private  tutor  to  Lord  Althorpe,  with  whom  he  travelled  repeatedly  on  the 
Continent.  He  aubsequently  went  to  the  Bar,  became  known  to  the  London  wita, 
and  waa  elected  a  member  of  The  Club^  established  by  Dr.  Johnson.  After  ten 
yeara  of  profeaslonal  labour,  he  waa  appointed  to  an  Indian  judgeship,  and  aailed 
for  Calcutta,  where,  during  the  remainder  of  hia  valuable  life,  he  diligently  and 
honestly  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  contributed  more  perhaps  than  any 
man  of  hia  time  to  the  diffusion  of  a  taate  for  the  study  of  the  history,  antiquitiee, 
poetry,  and  religion  of  the  East.  Before  the  close  of  Ma  career,  he  is  said  to  have 
made  himself  acquainted,  critically,  with  eight  languagea.  Eight  othera  had  been 
itudied  by  him  lew  perfectly;  and  on  twelve  more  he  had  bestowed  convidereble 
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Bishop  of  Oloyne;    Db.  Samuel  Parr;1    Lobd   Eod- 

attendon.  But  Sir  William  JonM  was  more  Uian  a  great  lingoiat  Hewaaapoet, 
a  phDoaopher,  and  the  anflinching  advocate  of  freedom.  **  He  miited,*  Dr.  Fan 
tayt,  **  to  exqoitite  taste,  and  learning  quite  unparalleled,  the  most  benoTolent 
temper  and  the  purest  morals;  it  is  happy  for  us  that  this  man  was  bom.* 

(1)  Perr  was  bom  at  Hairow-on-the-Hill,  his  father  being  a  soigeon  of  that 
place.  From  childhood  he  is  described  as  being  studious,  and  as  showing  thus 
early  an  inclination  for  the  Church.  When  only  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  he  would 
put  on  <»e  of  his  father's  shirts  for  a  surplice,  and  after  duly  summoning  his  sister 
and  her  cousin  by  a  bell  tied  to  the  banisters,  would  read  the  Church  Service,  and 
then  preach  a  sermon  to  them ;  and  in  spite  of  his  f  ather%  remonstranoes,  would 
even  bury  a  bird  or  a  kitten  with  the  rites  of  Christian  burial  1  He  was  admitted 
on  the  foundation  of  Harrow  School  in  1756,  and  in  1761,  before  be  had  completed 
his  fourteenth  year,  had  risen  to  be  captain.  His  chief  intimates  at  this  time 
were  William  Bennett,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  William  Jones,  the 
Orientalist,  just  mentitmed.  Dr.  Bennett,  speaking  of  him  in  after  life,  remarks, 
**  Parr  never  was  a  boy.**  And  Parr  himself  used  to  tell  of  walking  out  one  day 
with  Jones,  wben  the  latter  stopped  short  suddenly,  and  looking  hard  at  him,  said, 
**  Parr,  if  you  should  have  the  good  luck  to  live  forty  years,  you  may  stand  a  chance 
of  overtaking  your  face.** 

'*Bill,  Will,  and  Sam,**  as  they  were  called,  remained  firm  friends,  and  were  as 
mticb  distinguished  during  their  school  days  as  in  after  life.  They  diallenged 
one  another  to  trials  of  skill  in  imitations  of  popular  authors.  They  wrote  and 
acted  a  tragedy  together;  the  future  judge  styling  himself  Euryahu^  King  of 
Arcadia  ;  the  embryo  bishi^  flguringas  JVtno,  King  ofArgi^  ;  and  Parr  assuming 
the  double  dignity  of  Lmnder,  Prince  of  Settoa  and  Abydot.  **  Bishop  Will,'*  in 
manhood,  was  the  mildest  of  Tories ;  **  Scholar  Sam,**  an  uncompromising  Whig ; 
and  **  Judge  Bm,"  a  philosophical  Liberal;  yet  in  si^te  of  the  diversity  of  their 
<q>inions,  tempers,  and  callings,  the  friendship  begun  at  School  between  these 
estimable  men  lasted  as  long  as  they  lived. 

After  leaving  School,  Parr  having  tried  in  vain  to  reoonofle  himself  to  the 
^uttering  of  mortal  drugs  **  for  three  yean,  entered  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  Twnained  at  C(dlege  about  twelve  months,  when  the  deiUh  of  hia 
fother  cut  off  his  resources,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  he  quitted  the  University. 
Dr.  Sumner,  then  Head  Bfaster  of  Harrow,  offered  him  the  post  of  First  Assistant, 
which  Parr  accepted;  and  in  hia  old  School  he  spent  Ave  years  as  happily  and 
usefully  as  any  in  his  life.  The  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Sumner,  the  rebellion  which 
ensued  upon  the  election  of  Dr.  Heath,  and  Panrti  ill-starred  attempt  to  maintain  a 
rival  School  at  Stanmore,  have  been  in^viously  narrated.  Parr  subsequently 
accepted  the  liastership  of  Colchester  School ;  and  two  years  later  that  of  the 
School  at  Norwich.  In  1785,  having  during  the  interim  taken  arders,  ho 
retired  to  Hatton,  near  Warwick,  and  there  resided  to  the  close  of  his  life  in  1825, 
fully  occupied  in  the  sacred  duties  of  his  profession,  and  in  what  Lord  Macanlay 
calls  **  his  labours  in  that  dark  and  profound  mine,  from  which  he  had  extracted  a 
vast  treasure  of  emdition— a  treasure  too  often  buried  in  the  earth,  too  often 
paraded  with  injudicious  and  inelegant  ostentation,  but  still  predous,  masaive,  and 
splendid.** 

Parr*s  best  known  works  are  his  epitaphs,  his  Sj^tal  Sermoo,  his  vindication  of 
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key; ^  R  B.  Shebidak;*  Tate  Wilkikson,  the  eccentric 
Manager  and  Actor;  ihe  Mabqttis  of  KASTiNas,'  Qto^ 
Temor-G^neral  of  India;  Sfenceb  Pebceyal;  Bev. 
William  Habitess;  Lobd  BYBOir;^  the  late  Sib  Bobebt 


Fox,  big  "  Letter  from  Irenopolis,*  and  his  Latin  prefooe  to  a  reprint  of  tlie  diA- 
eertation  of  BeUendenos,  **  De  Thbus  LumlniboB  Bomanormn." 

Hit  nndonbted  talents,  and  equally  unquestioned  virtues,  were  ohequered  with 
some  faults,  and  many  eccentrioitiea.  He  was  fierce  and  irascible,  yet  singularly 
merciful  and  tender ;  vehement  in  his  dislikes,  but  warm-hearted  and  faithful  in 
his  friendships.  He  was  in  fact,  as  Sir  William  Jones  described  him,  •<  one  great 
antithesis,*  but  his  virtues  were  at  least  as  conspicuous  as  liis  failings.  **  Though 
stricken  t^  poverty,  he  was  never  tamed  into  meanness,  but  emeiged  fhnn  sixty 
years*  comparative  want  Into  afiluence,  with  a  qdrit  that  would  have  done  justice 
to  the  revenues  of  a  sultan.  He  was  frank,  ingennmu,  unguarded ;  incapable  alike 
of  uttering  a  falsehood  and  suppressing  a  truth— his  maxim  still  was,  **fi«  qvid 
falsi  dieere  audeat,  ne  qtUd  veri  turn  audeat,'* 

(1)  By  his  splendid  victories  over  the  French,  shortly  before  their  terrible 
Bevolution,  Lord  Bodney  not  only  justly  punished  them  for  the  assistance  given  to 
the  Americans  during  the  war  vrith  this  country,  but  he  confirmed  England^s  naval 
suiniemacy,  and  restored  the  lustre  which  the  loss  of  the  Korth  American  Colonies 
had  tarnished. 

(2)  Sheridan  left  his  Dublin  School  with  the  character  of  *'an  impenetrable 
dunce ;"  and  certainly  at  Harrow,  where  he  entered  on  the  Foundation  in  1763,  he 
gave  small  jfcoci  of  talent,  smaller  promise  of  dramatic  uid  oratorical  achievements. 
His  failing,  however,  was  not  stupidity,  but  an  incorrigible  repugnance  to  steady 
application.  Dr.  Sunmer  uid  Dr.  Parr  both  discovered  talents  in  him,  though  they 
could  never  stir  his  abilitiea  into  activity.  **lt  was  agreed  between  us.^^says  the 
latter,  **  that  Dick  Sheridan,  who  was  not  only  slovenly  in  construing,  but  unusually 
defective  in  his  Greek  Oranmiar,  should  be  called  up  oftener  and  worked  nuxre 
severely.  He  was  not  suffered  to  stand  up  in  his  place,  but  was  summcoied  to 
take  his  station  near  the  master^i  table,  where  the  voice  of  no  prompter  could 
reach  him,  and  in  this  defenceless  condition  he  was  so  harassed,  that  he  at  last 
gatliered  up  some  grammatical  rules,  and  prepared  himself  for  his  lessons. 

The  habits  of  indolence,  wliich  he  indulged  at  School,  we  all  know  he  adhered 
to  through  life ;  and  in  spite  ci  the  versatility  uid  brilliance  of  his  intellect,  he 
conveys  the  impression  of  having  been  one  of  those  vagrant  geniuses  whose  fail- 
ings and  follies  are  a  part  of  their  individuality,  and  who,  if  tamed  down  to  sober 
sense,  might  never  have  risen  above  a  decent  mediocrity. 

(8)  The  most  illustrious  office  which  the  Crown  of  England  has  to  give->the 
Oovemor-Generalship  of  India— was  never  better  merited  than  by  this  dis- 
tinguished nobleman.  His  life  was  one  of  incessant  toil,  and  his  activity  and 
energy  were  as  unconquerable  as  his  valour.  It  is  no  reproach  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  to  say  that  his  policy  and  that  of  the  East  India  Company  generally 
conflicted ;  for  the  power  of  England  in  India  would  never  have  extended  so 
rapidly  or  so  gloriously,  if  the  nairow  notions  of  the  East  India  Company  had 
always  been  adopted  as  a  guide. 

(4)  Lord  Byron  has  left  a  few  iuteresUng  notices  of  his  life  at  Harrow  School. 
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Peel;^  Theodore  Hook;  Eabl  Spenoee;  the  Eael  op 

**  At  school  I WM  remarked  for  the  extent  and  readineas  of  my  general  informa- 
tion, bat  in  all  other  respects  idle;  capable  of  great  sadden  exertions  (sachaa 
thirty  or  forty  Greek  hexameters,  of  coarse  with  such  prosody  as  it  pleased  Ood), 
bat  of  few  oontinuoas  drodgeries.  My  qualities  were  mach  more  oratorical  uid 
martia]  than  poetical,  and  Dr.  Drary,  my  grand  patron  (our  Head  Master),  had  a 
great  notion  that  I  should  torn  out  an  orator,  from  my  fluency,  my  turbulence,  my 

▼oice,  my  copiousness  of  declamation,  and  my  action Peel,  the  ontor 

and  statesman,  was  my  form-fellow,  and  we  were  both  at  the  top  of  oar  remove  (a 
Public  School  phrase).  We  were  on  good  terms,  but  his  brother  was  my  intimate 
friend.  There  were  always  great  hopes  of  Peel  amongst  us  all,  masters  and 
scholars— and  he  has  not  disappointed  them.  As  a  scholar  he  was  greatly  my 
superior ;  as  a  declalmer  and  actor  I  was  reckoned  at  least  his  equal ;  as  a  school- 
boy out  ot  School,  I  was  always  in  sciiq»es,  and  he  never  ;  and  m  School^  he  aitoays 
knew  his  lesson,  and  I  rore/y— but  when  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it  nearly  as  well.  In 
general  information,  history,  &c.,  &c,  I  think  I  was  his  superior,  as  well  as  of 
most  boys  <3i  my  standing. 

**  The  prodigy  of  our  sohool-days  was  OeorRe  Sinclidr  (son  of  Sir  John)  ;  he  made 
exercises  for  half  the  School  {lUeraUy),  verses  at  will,  and  themes  without  it.  He 
was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  in  the  same  remove,  and  used  at  times  to  beg  me  to  let 
him  do  my  exercise— «  request  always  most  readily  accorded  upon  a  pinch,  or 
when  I  wanted  to  do  something  else,  which  was  usually  once  an  hoar.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  pacific,  and  I  savage ;  so  I  fought  for  him,  or  thrashed  others 
for  him,  or  thrashed  himself  to  make  him  thrash  others  when  it  was  necessary,  as 
a  point  of  honour  and  stature,  that  he  should  so  chastise ;  or  we  talked  politics,  for 
he  was  a  great  politician,  and  w'ere  very  good  friends !  ** 

In  another  of  his  manuscript  journals  he  says,  **  At  Harrow  I  fought  my  way 

very  fairly.     I  think  I  lost  but  one  battle  out  of  seven,  and  that  was  to  H ; 

and  the  rascal  did  not  vtm  it,  but  by  the  unfair  treatment  of  his  own  boarding- 
house  where  we  boxed— I  had  not  even  a  second.  My  most  memorable  combats 
were  with  Morgan,  Rice,  Rainsford,  and  Lord  Jocelyn— but  we  were  always 
friendly  afterwards.  I  was  a  most  on  popular  boy,  bat  led  latterly,  and  have 
retained  many  of  my  school  friendships,  and  all  my  dislikes— except  to  Dr. 
Duller,  whom  I  treated  rebtolliously,  and  have  been  sorry  ever  since.  Dr.  Drury, 
whom  I  plagued  sufficiently  too,  was  the  best,  the  kindest  (and  yet  strict  too) 
friend  I  ever  had." 

On  a  leaf  of  his  "  Scriptores  Gned*  he  wrote :— *•  George  Gordon  Byron, 
Wednesday,  June  26th,  a.d.  1805,  tliree-quarters  of  an  hour  past  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  8rd  School,  Calvert,  monitor ;  Tom  Wildman  on  my  left  hand,  and 
Long  on  my  right— Harrow-on-the-Hill."  Five  years  after  he  added  upon  ihe 
same  leaf:— 

•«  Eheu  fxtgaces^  Potthumei  fbtthumc/ 
Labuntur  anni, 

B.  Jan.  0, 1800.    Of  the  four  persons  whose  names  are  here  mentioned,  one  is 
dead,  another  in  a  distant  clime,  all  separated,  and  not  five  years  have  closed 
since  they  sat  together  in  school,  and  none  are  yet  twenty-one  years  of  age.** 
(1)  Peel  and  Byron  were  contemporaries  in  the  strictest  sense,  for  Byron  was 
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EiPON ;  LoBD  Aberdeen  ;  ^  Loed  Palmebston  ;  ^  the  Hon. 
W.  B.  Spenceb  ;  ^  the  £abl  of  Cottenham,  late  Lord  Chan- 


bom  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1788,  and  Peel  on  the  5th  of  Febniary  following. 
Peel  upon  leaving  Harrow  went  to  Oxford,  and  there  he  took  the  highest  honours. 
In  1809,  gleaming  with  the  fame  of  academical  diitinctions,  he  entered  Parlia- 
ment, where  for  more  than  forty  years  he  waa  to  be  a  pnnninent  figure.  A  few 
days  after  his  lamented  death,  M.  Dupin,  President  of  the  French  Legislative 
Aasembly,  in  paying  a  generous  tribute  to  the  deceased  statesman,  which  was 
much  applauded,  remarked  that,  in  the  course  of  Peel's  long  life,  he  had  never 
manifested  toward  France  any  other  sentiments  but  those  of  benevolenoe  and 
justice.  Peel  has  been  called  "the  wise  and  glorious  counsellor  of  a  free 
people."  Quizot,  who  published  a  work  on  him,  says  that  **  he  died  lamented  alike 
by  hifl  sovereign  and  by  the  people,  and  respected  and  admired  by  the  adversaries 
whom  he  had  vanquished,  as  well  as  by  the  friends  who  had  lived  with  him." 
Entering  more  fully  into  an  analysis  of  Peel^  character,  M.  Guizot  speaks  thus, 
*^He  waa  a  man  of  the  citizen  class,  on  whom  had  fallen  the  mission  of  compelling 
a  proud  and  powerful  aristocracy  to  submit  to  reforms  which  were  profoundly 
repugnant  to  them.  He  was  a  Liberal— sage  and  moderate,  but  truly  a  Liberal — 
who  forced  the  old  Tories  and  the  ultra-Protestants  to  follow  him«  And  this 
man  of  the  citizen  cUks,  who  became  so  great,  was  a  person  of  a  concentrated  and 
not  very  sympi^etic  character,  of  cold  and  awkward  manners — skilful  in  direct- 
ing and  dominating,  but  not  suited  to  act  on  men  by  the  charm  of  urbani^. 
More  of  a  tactician  than  a  missionary,  more  powerful  by  argument  than  by  sen- 
sational contact,  more  formidable  to  his  adversaries  than  attractive  to  his  parti- 
sans." 

(1)  Lord  Aberdeen  was  not  a  great  statesman,  but  he  was  truly  patriotic  and 
honest ;  not  a  great  orator,  but  he  had  nevertheless  the  eloquence  which  springs 
from  profound  and  disinterested  convictions.  He  was  at  once  before  and  behind 
his  time,  as  men  who  connect  two  generations  often  are. 

(2)  After  qmtting  Harrow,  Lord  Palmerston  studied  first  at  Edinburgh  uid 
then  at  Cambridge.  A  man  who  was  in  Parliament  nearly  sixty  years,  who  took 
a  conspicuous  part,  not  only  in  affairs  at  home,  but  also  in  those  abroad; 
who  exercised  a  greater  influence  on  foreign  affairs  than  any  English  statesman 
since  the  elder  or  the  younger  Pitt;  who  was  alike  the  most  popular  and 
the  m(»t  vituperated  of  Prime  Ministers,  cannot  be  characterised  in  a  few  brief 
sentences. 

Lord  Palmerston  Is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  several  anonymous  pro- 
ductions, and  though  he  was  too  wise  a  man  to  make  a  parade  of  learning,  yet 
the  aroma  of  scholarship  flavoured  his  most  insignificant  utterances.  He  had 
undoubtedly  the  true  Horatian  taste  and  feeling. 
(8)  Perhaps  no  man  of  his  day  was  so  universally  a  favourite  in  fashionable 
'  nociety  as  William  Bobert  Spencer.  He  was  (he  youngest  son  of  Lord  Charles 
Spencer  (the  sec<»id  son  of  the  second  Duke  of  Marlborough)  and  of  Lady  Mary 
Beauderk,  granddaughter  of  the  first  Duke  of  St.  Alban*s.  He  quitted  Harrow 
for  Oxford,  where,  though  an  erratic  student,  the  extraordinary  tenacity  of  his 
memory  enabled  him  to  pass  very  creditably.  Upon  leaving  the  University  he 
made  the  Continental  tour,  and  on  his  return  to  England  entered  into  all  the 
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oellor;  the  late  Mabqtjis  of  Dalhottsib;  the  BtTXB  of 
Abeboobn;  the  late  Lobd  Herbert  of  Lea;  the  Eabl  of 

gtdety  of  the  higfaett  London  Ufe.  For  a  few  months  he  sat  as  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  his  uncle%  borough,  Woodstock,  but  resigned  his  seat  on  receiving  the 
appointment  of  Commissioner  of  Stamps.  Daring  this,  the  snnniest  period  of  his 
career,  he  wrote  several  gracefnl  little  poems,  and  pablished  a  translatioa  of 
BUigei^  "  Leonore,**  which  was  well  received. 

The  fascination  of  his  manners,  the  vivacity  of  his  conversation,  and  the  com- 
placencyof  his  temper,  made  him  the  delight  of  the  society  in  wUch  he  moved. 
^Did  yon  know  William  Spencer,  the  Ftiet  of  Society,  as  they  used  to  call  him?* 
asked  Lord  Byron  oi  Lady  Blessington.  "His  was  really  an  elegant  mind; 
polished,  gracefnl,  sentimental;  with  just  enough  gaiety  to  prevent  his  being 
lachrymose,  and  Just  enough  aentiment  to  prevent  his  fun  being  too  Ana- 
creonric." 

About  1835,  his  fortune,  never  large,  became  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of 
his  family,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Paris.  There  he  resided  till  bis 
death  in  1884 ;  the  joyleesness  of  his  old  age  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
Bi^endid  vitality  of  his  youth  and  manhood.  There,  not  long  before  his  death,  he 
wrote  those  affecting  and  expressive  lines  which  lingered  to  the  last  in  the 
memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  when  himself  a  sick  and  worn-out  man,  entered 
them  in  his  diary  with  an  **  Alas,  poor  Yoriokl  **  to  the  memory  of  their  once 
brilliant  author:— 

THE  VISIOKABT. 
When  midnight  o'er  the  moonless  skies 
Her  paU  of  transient  death  has  spread. 
When  mortals  sleep,  when  spectres  rise, 
And  nou^t  is  wakefiil  but  the  dead ! 

IVo  bloodless  ahape  my  way  pursaes. 
No  sheeted  ^lost  my  couch  annoys, 
Visions  more  sad  my  fancy  views- 
Visions  of  long-departed  joys  1 

The  shade  of  youthful  hope  is  there. 
That  lingered  long,  and  latest  died; 
AmbiUon  all  dissolved  to  air. 
With  phantom  honours  at  her  side. 

What  empty  shadows  glimmer  nigh ! 
They  once  were  friendship,  trutb,  and  love  I 
Oh,  die  to  thought,  to  memory  die. 
Since  lifeless  to  my  heart  ye  prove ! 

He  was  buried,  in  compliance  with  his  earnest  desire,  in  Hairow  Clinrch,  where 
a  tablet  has  been  erected  to  his  memory ;  on  wliich  there  is  not,  but  on  which 
there  should  be,  inscribed  what  was  said  of  him  by  his  friend  Henry  Hallam:— 
**l  shall  ever  cherish  the  remembrance  of  what  he  was  in  better  days— of  hia 
brUlianoy  and  vivacity  of  wit,  his  ready  knowledge,  his  strong  natural  acuteness, 
united  as  these  were  with  much  sweetness  of  disposition  and  a  warm  affection 
for  his  friends.* 
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Shaftbsbttbt;!  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke;  the  Bishop  op 
Melboubnb:  the  Bishop  op  St.  Andrews;  Sir  Henrt 
Lytton  Bxtlwer  ;  D|t.  Trenoh,^  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin ; 
Sir  T.  T.  Platt,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer ;  Earl  FoRTESCfUE ; 
Sir  T.  D.  Aoland  ;  Mr.  Berespord  Hope  ;  and  the  present 
Sir  Bobert  Peel. 

governors  of  harrow  school  in  IMS. 
Duke  of  Aberoorn.  i     Lofd  Northwidc 

Bftrl  of  Clarendon.  I     Right  Hon.  T.  H.  S.  EBtooort. 

Eui  of  YeraUm.  I     O.  C.  Glynn,  Esq. 

•PRESENT  MASTERS. 
Btad  Master^Bity.  H.  Montagu  Butler,  D  J>. 
Lowmr  Ma$Ut-4^.  F.  Harris,  Esq.,  MJL 
AtststoKt  Masten. 
M  Clasties. 


H.  E.  Button,  Esq.,  M.A. 
E.  E.  Bowen,  Esq.,  M.A. 
R.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  MA. 
Rev.  L.  Sanderson,  M.A. 
E.  M.  Young,  Esq.,  M.A. 
J.  A.  Cmikshank,  Esq..  M.A. 
H.  Nettleehip,  Esq.,  MJL 


Rev.  F.  Rendall,  MJL 
Rev.  T.  H  Steel,  M.A. 
Rev.  B.  F.  Westoott,  B.D. 
0.  F.  Holmes,  Esq.,  MJL 
W.  J.  BuU,  Esq.,  MJl. 

A.  G.  Watson,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 
Rev.  J.  Smith,  M.A. 
Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  Bf.A.,  F.R.S. 

In  Mathemahct» 
Rev.  B.  MIddlemist,  MA.  i     Rev.  W.  D.  Bushel],  MA. 

B.  B.  Hay  ward,  Esq.,  H.A.  |     J.  F.  MariUier,  Esq. 

Jh  Natural  Seienea, 

G.  Grifflth,  Esq.,  yLL, 

H  Modem  Languaget, 

Monsieur  O.  Bnaolt  |  Monsieur  G.  Bfasson. 

Extra  Jatut€Tt» 

Military  Master^Mtior  Griffiths,  R.A« 

Drawing  Master—T.  Wood,  Esq. 

Uutie  Mcutert—iiemn,  J.  Fanner  and  H.  TiDyard. 

Fencing  Master*— -Memn,  Angelo. 

(1)  One  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  famous  as  a  politician  ;  another  as  an  author. 

The  present  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  will  not  hereafter  be  thought  lees  eminent  than 

either,  as  a  philanthropist.    To  him  England  is  Indobted  for  some  of  the  most 

merciful  social  reformations.    He  has  not  merely  directed  public  attention  to  the 

condition  of  the  labouring  elasses ;  he  has  not  merely  been  the  benefactor  of  these 

dasses,  but  he  has  taught  Ihem  to  be  their  own  redeemers. 

(3)  Harrow  mifi^t  well  rejoice  beycmd  a  oooimoa  Joy,  when  this  gifted  man 
was  clothed  with  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity,  and  when,  himself  many* 
sided,  he  was  appointed  the  successor  of  the  many-sided  Whately.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  name  a  prelate  so  rariously  accomplished  as  Archbishop  Trench.  He 
is  at  once  preacher  and  poet ;  theologian, philologist,  and  commentator ;  a  learned 
man  with  the  faculty  of  potUng  his  learning  into  popular  shapes;  and  with  syxD* 
petUes  ■§  wide  m  his  ideas  are  comprehensive. 
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*«lflHn.  BINE  LABORAKDO." 

CHAPTER  I.— mSTORICAI* 

**  There  ii  a  little  town,  within  short  space 
Of  England^  central  point,  of  variona  brick 
Irregularly  built,  nor  much  adorned 
By  architectural  craft— save  that,  indeed, 
As  you  i^proach  it  from  the  south,  a  pile 
Of  questionable  Gothic  lifts  its  head 
With  somewhat  of  a  grave,  collegiate  air. 
Not  unbefitting  what  in  truth  it  is^ 
A  seat  of  academic  discipline 
And  olassio  education. 

Moultrie. 

**  The  noble  impulse  of  Christdan  charity  in  the  founding  of 
Grammar  Schools,**  says  Dr.  Knight,  in  his  "Life  of  Dr. 
John  Colet,**  **  was  one  of  the  providential  ways  and  means 
for  bringing  about  the  blessed  Eeformation ;  an^  it  is,  there- 
fore, observable  that,  within  thirty  years  before  it,  there 
were  more  grammar  schools  erected  and  endowed  in  England 

than  had  been  in  three  hundred  years  preceding 

And  after  the  Eeformation  was  established,  the  piety  and 
charity  of  Protestants  ran  so  fast  in  this  channel,  that  in  the 
next  age  there  wanted  rather  a  regulation  of  grammar  schools 
than  an  increase  of  them.*'  Under  the  influence  of  this 
noble  impulse,  probably,  it  was  that  about  the  middle  of  the 
:  sixteenth  century,  Lawrence  Sheriff,  a  benevolent  citizen  of 
London,  determined  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  his  property 
to  the  Foundation  of  a  Free  School  and  an  Almshouse  in  his 
native  village  of  Bugby.  The  property  which  he  devoted 
to  the  purposes  declared  in  the  deed  called  his  "Intent,** 
was  given  partly  by  a  legal  conveyance,  dated  the  22nd  of 
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July,  1567,  partly  by  liis  will  bearing  the  same  date,  and 
partly  by  a  codicil  to  his  will  dated  the  31st  of  August  in 
the  same  year.  It  consisted  of  the  glebe  and  parsonage  of 
Brownsoyer,  together  with  other  lands  both  in  that  Tillage 
and  in  Bugby,  to  which  in  the  first  instance  he  proposed  to 
add  a  sum  of  money.  With  the  profits  of  these  lands  and 
tenements,  and  the  money  to  be  left,  his  Mends,  George 
Harrison  and  Bernard  Field,  two  citizens  of  London,  to 
whom  he  had  assigned  the  property  in  trust,  were  with  con- 
yenient  speed  after  his  decease,  to  "  cause  to  be  builded  neare 
to  the  messuage  or  mansion-house  of  the  said  Lawrence  in 
Bugby  aforesaid,  a  fayre  and  conyenyent  schoole  howse,  in 
such  sort  as  to  theire  discrefons  shal  bee  thought  meete  and 
conyenyent,  and  should  also  proyide  or  build  neare  to  the 
said  sdioole  house  foure  meete  and  distincte  lodgeings  for 
foure  poore  men  to  bee  and  abyde  in,  accordinge  to  their  good 
discret'ons,  and  should  alsoe  well  and  sufficiently  repayre  the 
said  messuage  or  mansyon-howse,  which  things  being  effec- 
tually done,  the  will  and  the  intent  of  the  said  Lawrence  was 
and  is,  that  the  said  George  and  Bernard,  or  their  heires  or 
assignee,  or  some  of  them,  should  cause  an  honest,  discreete, 
and  learned  man,  being  a  Master  of  Arts,  to  bee  reteyned  to 
teach  a  free  grammar  schoole  in  the  said  schoole  howse :  And 
further,  that  after  that,  for  eyer  there  should  be  a  free 
granmiar  schoole  kept  within  the  said  schoole  house,  to  serye 
chiefly  for  the  children  of  Bugby  and  Brownesoyer  aforesaid, 
and  next  for  such  as  bee  of  other  places  thereunto  adjoyneing, 
and  that  for  eyer  an  honest,  discreete,  learned  man  should 
be  chosen  and  appointed  to  teach  grammar  freely  in  the  same 
schoole,  and  the  same  man,  yf  it  may  conyeniently  bee,  to 
bee  eyer  a  m'  of  arte :  And  further,  the  will  and  intent  of 
the  said  Lawrence  was  and  is,  the  same  schoole  shall  bee  for 
eyer  called  the  Free  Schoole  of  Lawrence  Sheriffe,  of  London, 
grocer,  and  that  the  sohoolem'^  thereof  for  the  tyme  beinge, 
for  eyer,  shall  be  termed  or  called  the  schoolemaster  of 
Lawrence  Sheriffe  of  London,  grocer,  and  that  the  school- 
master and  his  successors  for  eyer  shal  haye  the  said  mansyon- 
house  with  the  appurten'ce  to  dwell  in  without  anything  to 
pay  therefore :  And  farther,  that  the  said  schoolm'  of  the 
said  schoole  for  eyer  should  haye  yearly  for  his  sallary  or 
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wages  the  snm  of  twelye  poundes ;  and  oyer  this,  the  will 
and  intent  of  the  said  Lawrence  was  and  is,  that  for  erer,  in 
the  said  foure  lodgeings,  foure  poore  men  should  freely  haye 
their  lodgeing,  and  i^ould  also  each  of  them  liaye  towards 
their  reliefe  seayen  [pence]  by  the  week,  to  be  weekly  paid  at 
Bogby  aforesaid ;  and  that  of  the  said  foure  poore  men,  twoe 
should  oyer  be  such  as  had  beene  inhabitants  of  Bugby  afore« 
said,  and  none  other,  and  the  other  twoe  such  as  had  beene 
inhabitants  of  Brownesoeyer  aforesaid,  and  none  other ;  and 
also,  that  the  said  foure  poore  men  should  bee  for  eyer 
called  the  Almsmen  of  Lawrence  Sheriffe,  of  London,  grocer : 
And  further,  the  will  and  intent  of  the  said  Lawrence  was 
and  is,  that  the  mansyon-howse,  schoole  howse,  and  other 
lodgeing  should  be  sufficiently  repayred  &  mayntayned  for 
eyer,  all  which  the  p'misses  the  said  Lawrence  Sheriffe  willed 
and  intended  to  bee  borne,  paide,  and  p'formed  of  the  rente 
and  p'fitte  of  the  p'nusses  so  as  is  aforesaid  bargayned  and 
aolde." 

For  reasons  not  known,  Sheriff,  by  a  oodidl  to  his  will, 
reyoked  a  portion  of  his  money  bequest,  leaying  only  £60, 
and  substituting  for  the  rest  a  thiid  part  of  an  estate  he 
possessed  in  Middlesex,  called  the  <*Oonduit  Olose."  The 
change  at  that  time  probably  appeared  the  reyerse  of  a  bene* 
fidal  one  to  the  charity.  The  portion  of  the  **  Close"  be- 
queathed to  the  Bugby  charity  consisted  but  of  about  eight 
acres  of  open  pasture  land  lying  half  a  mile  outside  London, 
and  then  yalueless  for  building  purposes,  since  a  Boyal  Order 
had  passed  prohibitiog  the  creation  of  new  houses  within 
three  miles  of  the  city  gates. 

But  to  those  few  acres,  then  let  for  £8  per  annum,  Bugby 
School  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  opulence  and  greatness. 
The  dose,  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  was  let  as  early  as 
1686  to  one  Dr.  Nicholas  Barbon,  on  lease  for  £50  per  annum. 
When  sixteen  years  of  Dr.  Barbon's  term  had  expired,  the 
property  came  into  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Milman,  Kt., 
by  whom  it  was  held  at  a  rent  dear  of  all  deductions,  of  £60 
per  annum.  It  has  now  upon  it  about  150  houses,  besides 
small  tenements,  coach-houses,  stables,  &c.,  occupying  the 
greater  portion  of  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  New  Ormond 
Street,  Ckeat  Ormond  Street,  Great  James  Street,  Milman 
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street,  &c.,  and  piodnces  perhaps  not  mnch  lees  than  £5,000 
a  year. 

Of  the  origin  and  career  of  Lawrence  Sheriff,  soarcely 
anything  is  known.  He  was  bom  at  Bugby,  but  the  precise 
date  of  his  birth  has  neyer  been  ascertained,  and  his  parents 
are  supposed  to  haye  been  of  a  respectable  rank  in  life  by 
their  burial  within  the  pariah  church — a  priyilege  rarely 
permitted  in  former  times  except  to  persons  of  property  and 
consequence. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  we  find  him  in  London, 
a  member  of  the  Orocers'  Company,  and  himself  engaged  in 
that  line  of  business.  Erom  an  anecdote  related  of  him  in 
Foxe*s  **  Acts  and  Monuments,"  it  may  be  inferred  that  he 
was  a  staunch  Protestant  and  a  loyal  adherent  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  under  whom  he  appears  to  have  held  some  office. 
The  story,  divested  of  the  honest,  but  prejudiced  martyrolo- 
gisf  s  verbiage,  is  this : — ^A  neighbour  of  Sheriff,  too  much 
addicted  to  sack  and  babbling,  named  Bobert  Farrar,  **  for- 
tuned in  a  certain  morning  to  be  at  the  Bose  Tavern  (from 
whence  he  was  seldom  absent),  and  falling  to  his  common 
di^nk,  as  he  was  ever  accustomed,"  began  to  '*  talk  at  large  " 
before  Sheriff,  who  was  also  at  the  Bose,  against  the  Lady 
Elissabeth,  calling  her  a  *'  JiU,"  accusing  her  of  complicity 
in  Wyatt's  rebellion,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  she  and  her 
friends  would  **hop  headless,  or  be  fried  with  faggots" 
before  she  reached  tibe  Grown.  Sheriff,  who  is  described  as 
"  servant  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  and  sworn  unto  her  grace," 
being  indignant  at  Earrar's  irreverence,  determined  to  com- 
plain of  him  to  the  Commissioners.  Accordingly,  taking  an 
honest  neighbour  with  him,  he  shortly  after  went  before  them 
with  his  grievance.  The  Commissioners,  with  Bonner,  then 
Bishop  of  London,  at  their  head,  sat  at  Bonner's  house 
beside  St.  Paul's.  After  relating  the  manner  of  Earrar's 
talk  against  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  Sheriff  declared  that  it  was 
intolerable  **that  such  a  varlet  as  he  is,  should  call  so 
honourable  a  princess  by  the  name  of  a  Jill,  and  to  wish 
them  to  hop  headless  that  shall  wish  her  Grace  to  enjoy  the 
possession  of  the  Crown  when  God  shall  send  it  her." 

Bonner  remarked,  *'  When  God  sendeth  it  unto  her  let  her 
enjoy  it."    Li  the  meantime  he  recommended  the  loyal 
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grocer  to  go  his  way,  and  report  well  of  the  Commissioners, 
who  would  take  care  to  call  his  neighbour  to  account  for  his 
rashness  and  indiscretion. 

In  what  capacity  Sheriff  at  this  period  seryed  or  was 
*•  sworn  unto  "  the  Princess  Elizabeth  does  not  appear,  but 
as  he  speaks  before  the  Commissioners  of  the  respect  shown 
to  her  in  his  presence,  as  well  by  Cardinal  Pole  as  by  her 
brother-in-law  Xing  Philip,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  was 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  her  gmuxL  or  priyy  chamber. 
Tradition  tells  us  that  his  loyalty  was  not  unrequited,  for 
when  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  she  made  him  an  Esquire, 
and  gave  him  a  grant  of  Arms. 

At  the  time  of  the  Founder's  death  in  October,  1567, 
the  Warwickshire  property  produced  £16  13«.  4(2. ;  the  Mid- 
dlesex £8  per  annum;  of  which  £24  IZa.  4d.  income, 
the  Schoolmaster  was  to  receive  £12  and  the  almsmen 
£6  11«.  4(2. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  hundred  years  following,  the 
growth  and  eyen  the  existence  of  tiie  Institution  were 
seriously  threatened.  The  survivor  of  his  two  Trustees  is 
said  to  have  applied  to  his  own  benefit  the  rents  of  tjie 
property  in  Middlesex.  After  several  vain  attempts  made  by 
successive  Masters  of  the  School,  who  drew  their  stipends  in 
part  from  this  estate,  to  recover  it  by  legal  proceedings,  it 
was  at  last  rescued,  with  all  arrears  of  rent,  through  the 
Beport  of  a  Commission  issued  under  the  Qre&t  Seal  in  the 
year  1614.  Twelve  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Warwick 
were  then  appointed  Tnistees,  thus  setting  aside  the  succes- 
sion to  that  office  which  the  Founder's  will  had  vested  in  the 
heirs  of  Harrison  and  Field. 

When  the  London  property  was  thus  recovered,  dangers 
of  the  same  kind  were  impending  over  part  of  the  Warwick* 
shire  estate.  The  descendants  of  the  first  lessee  for  life  of 
the  Brownsover  property,  from  which  the  remainder  of  the 
School  income  was  drawn,  claimed  and  exercised  rights  of 
ownership  over  the  estate,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  the 
rent  of  £16  ISs.  4<2.  at  which  the  Founder  had  leased  it,  con- 
stituted the  whole  interest  taken  by  the  School  in  that 
estate.  A  second  inquisition  was  held,  therefore,  in  the 
year  1653  at  Bugby,  in  consequence  of  which  the  acts  of  the 
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lessee  were  declared  to  be  illegal,  and  restitution  -was 
ordered  and  made,  with,  payment  of  arrears  amounting 
to  £742  8«.  4d. 

The  inqnisition  of  16d3  was  held  by  Oommissioners 
appointed  under  the  Qieat  Seal,  and  twelve  new  Trustees 
were  chosen,  who  were  to  meet  atEugby  and  yisit  the  School 
and  Almshouses  four  times  in  every  year.  From  this  time 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  trust  was  improperly 
managed ;  but  the  income  from  the  property  a  century  and  a 
half  after  SherifiTs  death  had  become  altogether  inadequate 
to  carry  out  his  views  and  to  repair  the  dilapidations  of  the 
ancient  buildings.  The  clear  yearly  proceeds  from  the  School 
estates  were  found  to  be,  communibxia  annUy  no  more  than 
£116  175.  ^,  Of  this  sum  £63  6<.  8(2.  were  appropriated  to 
the  Master's  'salary,  and  the  remainder  to  the  relief  and 
dothing  of  the  four  almsmen,  and  to  the  restoration  of  the 
buildings  belonging  to  the  charity.  The  Trustees  determined, 
therefore,  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  powers  enabling  them 
to  carry  out  more  effectually  the  benevolent  intentions  of 
the  Founder.  In  their  petition  they  described  the  mansion- 
house  bequeathed  by  Sheriff  for  the  use  of  his  Schoolmaster, 
the  School,  and  the  other  premises  annexed  to  it,  as  having 
become  too  ruinous  to  be  worth  repair.  They  further  stated 
that  the  Schoolhouse  was  situated  in  a  place  too  much  con- 
fined, and  without  any  ground  or  enclosure  adjoining  for 
the  recreation  of  the  boys.  They  also  represented  that  a 
large  and  convenient  newly-built  house,  with  a  parcel  of 
ground,  both  contiguous  to  the  trust  estate  in  Eugby  and 
well  adapted  for  a  School  and  place  of  exerdse  for  the  Scho- 
lars, was  then  on  sale.  They  appUed,  therefore,  for  an  Act 
to  enable  them  to  raise  a  certain  sum  of  money  by  mortgage 
or  sale  of  a  part  of  the  Middlesex  property,  declaring  that, 
unless  means  were  speedily  obtained,  the  Free  School,  which 
had  been  for  many  years  in  great  repute,  and  of  much  publio 
utility,  must  be  abandoned. 

Having  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  necessary  powers  from 
Parliament,  the  Trustees  proceeded  forthwith  to  remove  th* 
School  to  a  more  eligible  locality.  In  the  first  instance  they 
had  in  view  the  purchase  of  tiie  newly-built  house  above 
mentioned,  adioining  the  original  property,  and  faoing  tha 
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Market-place  ;  but  they  ultimately  fixed  upon  a  site  in  every 
way  preferable — ^tbat  on  which  the  School  now  stands.  The 
residence  they  bought  was  the  manor-house  of  Eugby :  and 
what  made  the  purchase  peculiarly  desirable  was  four  fields 
attached,  capable  of  affording  every  accommodation  that  could 
be  desired  for  the  recreation  of  the  boys.  Adjoining  the  west 
side  of  the  mansion-house,  which  was  retained  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Head  Master,  a  new  Schoolroom  was  built,  and 
thither,  in  1755,  the  School  was  transplanted. 

The  new  building,  which  was  of  brick,  stood  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  the  site  of  the  present  Schoolhouse-hall,  and  is 
said  by  those  who  have  seen  the  drawings  of  it,  still  preserved, 
to  have  been  about  as  hideous  a  structure  as  could  well  be 
met  with. 

Sir  William  Milman's  lease  expired  in  1779,  and  in  the 
year  1777  was  passed  the  statute  of  17  Geo  m.  c.  71,  which 
was  prepared  by  Sir  John  Eardley  Wilmot,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  then  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
charity.  This  Act,  in  anticipation  of  the  hjrge  accession  of 
income  which  would  result  to  the  charity  on  the  termination 
of  Sir  William  Milman*s  lease,  enacts  that  the  Trustees  and 
their  successors  should  be  the  Trustees  for  selling,  letting, 
leasing,  and  disposing  and  managing  of  the  charity  estates, 
and  for  carrying  into  execution  the  rules,  orders,  and  direc- 
tions set  forth  in  the  schedule  thereto  annexed.  It  then 
authorises  the  Trustees  to  raise  £10,000  to  pay  off  the  then 
existing  debts  of  the  charity  and  for  other  purposes  tberein 
mentioned;  and  when  these  purposes  should  be  effected, 
they  were  to  lay  a  plan  for  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  rents 
before  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  was  thereby  authorised 
and  directed  in  that  and  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  dispute,  or 
difficulty  which  should  arise  touching  the  income  of  the 
charity  or  the  construction  of  the  rules,  orders,  and  directions 
in  the  schedule  of  that  Act,  or  to  be  thereafter  made  by  the 
Trustees,  to  make  such  order  as  the  said  Court  should  think 
fit,  which  orders  were  to  be  final  and  conclusive  to  all  persons 
whatsoever.  That  the  Trustees  shall  be  incorporated  and 
called  by  the  name  and  title  of  **  the  Trustees  of  the  Eugby 
Charity,  founded  by  Lawrence  Sheriff,  (hx)oer  of  London," 
and  shall  use  a  common  seal.    The  schedule  contains  rules, 
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orders,  and  observations  for  the  good  government  of  Eugby 
School  and  charity,  and  relating  to  the  nomination  of  masters 
and  ushers,  their  salaries  and  qualifications,  and  the  provision 
for  them  when  superannuated.  The  boys  on  the  Foundation 
are  to  be  instructed  free  of  costs,  and  are  to  attend  Divine 
Service;  and  the  Act  allows  in  addition  to  the  Master's 
salary  a  capitation  fee  of  £3  to  be  paid  to  him  for  each 
Foundationer.  The  Trustees  are  to  meet  quarterly,  and  to 
make  rules  and  orders  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  said 
School  and  the  Masters  and  Ushers  thereof,  and  of  the  alms- 
men. The  Trustees  are  empowered  to  build  additional  alms- 
houses and  to  increase  the  allowance  of  the  almsmen.  They 
are  to  keep  all  the  School  buildings  and  almshouses  in  repair, 
and  to  pay  all  rates  and  taxes  in  respect  thereof.  They  are 
empowered  to  choose  a  derk  and  a  receiver,  to  purchase  a 
fire-engine,  and  to  elect  eight  exhibitioners  for  seven  years 
at  £40  per  annum  each. 

In  1807  the  total  annual  income  derived  from  the  Middle- 
sex and  Warwickshire  estates  amounted  to  £2,032  I85.  from 
the  former,  and  £91  7a.  6d.  from  the  latter.  The  accumula- 
tion of  capital  derived  frt)m  fines  of  renewal  had  reached  the 
sum  of  £43,221  75.  Id, ;  the  interest  on  which  raised  the 
annual  revenues  to  £3,421  8«.  Sd.,  while  the  expenditure 
amounted  only  to  £1,690  11«.  Zd,  per  annum. 

The  Trustees,  therefore,  applied  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  laid  before  it  a  scheme  for  the  disposition  of  the  said 
£43,221  75.  Ic^.  stock,  and  the  said  surplus  income  of 
£1,730  17«.;  and  by  an  order  dated  14th  April,  1808,  they 
were  empowered  to  raise  by  the  sale  of  Consols  £14,000  for 
building  new  schools,  and  other  purposes  mentioned  in  the 
scheme;  to  pay  an  additional  £2  to  the  master  for  each 
Foundationer ;  to  elect  thirteen  additional  exhibitioners ;  to 
pay  to  each  £dO  per  annum ;  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
almsmen,  and  their  allowances. 

By  a  subsequent  order  of  the  same  Court,  dated 
4th  November,  1809,  the  Trustees  were  empowered  to 
apply  further  sums  in  completing  the  buildings,  and  in 
purchasing  certain  property  contiguous  to  them. 

In  accordance  with  thifl  order,  and  adopting  the  plan  of 
their  architect,  Mr.  Hakewell,  they  erected  the  present  noble 
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and  extensiTe  edifice,  whioh  was  completed  in  about  six 
years,  at  a  cost  of  £35,000. 

In  1814,  another  order  enabled  the  Trustees  to  build  a 
chapel,  the  boys  haTing  hitherto  either  attended  the  parish 
church  or  had  seryice  performed  in  the  * '  Big  SchooL"  If  ore 
recently  other  additions  have  been  made  to  Mr.  Hakewell's 
structure,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  are  the  library 
oyer  the  gateway,  another  library  oyer  the  writing  scjiool, 
and  the  oriel  at  ^e  west  end  of  the  library. 

The  Buildings. — Of  the  pile  of  buildings  constituting  the 
present  Eugby  School,  the  most  imposing  portions  are  the 
Master's  House,  the  Big  School,  the  Old  Library,  and  the 
Arnold  Library.  The  residence  of  the  Head  Master  is  ex- 
tremely well  arranged,  and  its  connection  with  the  board- 
ing-house adjoining  is  yery  deyeriy  contriyed.  Its  prime 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  Eugbeians  is  deriyed  from  its  haying 
been  the  habitation  of  Dr.  Arnold,  whose  study  and  the  bed- 
room in  which  he  died  are  looked  upon  as  hallowed  ground. 

The  Big  School  forms  one  side  of  the  small  quadrangle, 
and  is  the  only  building,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chapel, 
in  which  the  whole  school  oyer  congregated  at  one  time. 

The  Library  is  a  room  of  especial  interest  at  Eugby.  It  is 
here  that  the  Sixth  Form  are  taught,  and  where  they  are 
examined  in  June  before  the  Trustees.  Its  lofty  windows 
*'  richly  dight  **  with  the  Founder's  initials,  and  yarious 
coats  of  arms;  its  dark  oak  panelling,  and  the  massiye 
gallery  running  round,  combine  to  giye  it  an  antique  and 
yenerable  aspect  which  is  yery  attractiye.  The  small  tables 
in  this  room,  at  which  the  Prsepoetors  sit  in  lesson-time,  are 
caryed  oyer  with  the  names  of  innumerable  Eugbeians  who 
haye  attained  celebrity,  and  are  cherished  wiUi  the  same 
respect  as  the  walls  of  the  School-room  in  Eton  and  Harrow 
on  which  the  names  of  illustrious  Etomans  and  Harroyians 
are  preseryed.  A  small  door  leads  from  this  to  the  Arnold 
Library,  which  is  now  exclosiyely  used  by  masters  and  boys 
as  a  library. 

The  Chapel. — Of  late  years  the  interior  of  the  chapel  has 
been  much  improyed  by  the  addition  of  three  beautiAilly- 
painted  glass  windows.  The  subject  of  one,  called  the 
west  window,  is  ** The  Ascension;"  another  is  named  the 
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"  Orimean  -window,**  as  oommemorating  twenty-five  Bng- 
beians  who  fell  in  the  Bnssian  war;  and  the  third,  the 
<<  Indian  window,''  erected  in  honour  of  Bugby  Scholars 
who  died  in  India  dniing  the-mtttiny. 

The  first  officially-appointed  Masted  of  Bngby  School,  so 
&r  as  can  be  traced,  was  Mr.  Nicholas  Qreenhill,  A.M.,  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  entered  on  his  office  in  1602, 
but  how  long  he  retained  it  is  not  known.  Many  years 
before  his  death  he  retired  to  Whitnash,  near  Leamington, 
of  which  he  was  rector,  where  his  epitaph  may  still  be  seen 
on  the  north  wall  of  the  church,  with  the  following  odd 
yerses  underneath : — 

**  This  Green  Hill,  periwigd  with  snow 

Was  levild  in  the  spring : 
This  Hill  the  Nine  and  Three  did  know 

Was  Sacred  to  his  King ; 
But  he  must  Downe,  although  so  modi  dirino. 

Before  he  rise  never  to  set,  but  shine." 

Of  the  Masters  who  followed  him  down  to  1674,  the  names 
alone  have  been  preserved.  We  then  come  within  the 
limits  of  a  record  dear  to  all  Bngbeians,  the  <*  Bugby 
Begister,"  begun  by  Bobert  Ashbridge,  who  was  elected  to 
the  Mastership  in  1674.  In  this  list  were  entered  the  name, 
pcurentage,  age,  and  residence  of  every  boy — a  custom  which 
has  continued  ever  since.  The  next  notable  Master  was 
Henry  Holyoak  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  ffenricua  de 
Sucrd  QuercUf  as  he  registered  himself  in  the  Bugby  Album. 
He  accepted  office  when  his  very  eminent  abilities  were  in 
their  freshest  vigour,  and  continued  to  preside  over  the 
School  with  undiminished  energy  and  influence  for  forty- 
four  years.  During  his  long  and  prosperous  sway  the 
School  numbered,  in  addition  to  its  full  complement  of 
Foundationers,  the  sons  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
fEkmilies  in  Warwickshire  and  the  neighbouring  ooimties, 
who  were  received  as  boarders  into  the  Master's  own  &mily. 
A  striking  proof  of  his  popularity  as  a  teacher,  sinoe  the 
domestic  arrangements  are  said  to  have  been  meagre  in  the 
extreme;  the  School-room  incommodious  and  unhealthy,  and 
the  want  of  some  space  for  recreation  and.exeroise  notorious. 
Mr.  Holyoak  died  in  1731,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  John 
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Plomer,  M.A.,  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  Under  this 
Master  the  School  register  exhibits  a  sensible  decline ;  and, 
in  1742,  he  resigned  the  appointment,  for  which  it  is  said  he 
had  given  up  a  lucrative  rectory  in  Northamptonshire. 

The  advent  of  Thomas  Orossfield,  the  next  Master,  was 
hailed  as  a  triumph  to  the  School.  The  reputation  for 
scholarship  which  he  had  acquired  as  Master  of  the  Schools 
of  Daventry  and  Preston  Capes,  rapidly  filled  the  vacant 
forms  of  Eugby.  Fifty-three  boys,  of  whom  fifty-one  were 
Non-foundationers,  were  entered  on  the  list  during  the  first 
year  of  his  rule.  Fifteen  more  were  enrolled  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  the  School  register  had  then  reached  a  higher 
point  than  it  had  ever  previously  attained. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  Mastership,  Mr.  Crossfield 
unfortunately  died.  The  Chair  was  then  occupied,  in  1742, 
by  William  Knail,  in  whose  time  the  School  was  removed  to 
the  site  on  which  the  present  buildings  stand.  Mr.  Knail 
was  a  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford ;  a  bachelor,  and 
somewhat  of  an  oddity.  5e  resigned  in  1761,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Richmond,  who  retained  the  post  only  four 
years,  and  yet  managed  to  raise  the  number  of  the  School 
from  70  to  281 ! 

The  next  Master,  Mr.  Stanley  Burrough,  who  took  office 
in  1755,  conducted  the  School  for  twenty-two  years,  and  left 
behind  him  the  character  of  an  amiable  but  not  very  able 
man. 

Up  to  the  close  of  Mr.  Burrough*s  administration,  in  1778, 
the  ordinary  costume  of  Bugbeians  was  cocked  hats  and 
queues,  boys  of  high  social  position  wearing  scarlet  coats. 
Those  who  were  sent  to  the  School  from  any  considerable 
distance  came  on  horseback;  and  the  journey  to  it  from 
London,  which  the  train  now  performs  in  two  hours,  then 
occupied  over  two  days. 

During  the  long  administration  of  Mr.  Stanley  Burrough 
the  Bugby  list  shrank  gradually  from  281  to  52,  but  imder 
the  next  Master,  Dr.  James,  the  School  rose  speedily  in 
numbers  and  repute.  He  brought  to  Eugby  Eton  scholar- 
ship and  discipline,  both  then  the  most  efiectual  of  the  day. 
He  found  there  only  52  Scholars;  in  five  years  he  ruled 
over  165.    His  immense  popularity  soon  rendered  the  one 
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large  School-room  insnffloieiit,  and  a  new  building  was  added 
on  its  west  side.  But  the  new  Schools  overflowed,  the 
number  of  pupils  rising  to  nearly  300,  and  the  Head  Master 
was  compelled  to  betake  himself  to  a  bam  adjoining  the 
Ihmchurch  Bead,  which  was  converted  into  a  temporary 
school.  There,  for  above  twenty  years,  the  Senior  Forms 
were  taught;  and  there,  when  the  gallery  of  the  parish 
church  could  no  longer  contain  them,  the  boys  attended 
Divine  Service  on  Sundays.  After  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
James,^  the  appointment  devolved  upon  Dr.  Henry  Ingles, 
who  had  previously  been  Head  Master  of  Macdesfleld 
School. 

Dr.  Ingles  is  said  to  have  been  a  rigid  disciplinarian.  He 
was  certainly  unpopular  at  first,  and  this  led  to  what  must 
be  considered  the  chief  event  of  his  dominion — the  great 
rebellion  of  1797.  This  remarkable  revolt  arose  out  of  the 
purchase  of  gunpowder  by  one  of  the  lads  for  firing  a  pistol. 
Dr.  Ingles  demanded  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  sold 
the  forbidden  article,  but  the  tradesman  had  entered  the 
purchase  as  tea,  and  the  boy  was  flogged  for  a  falsehood — 
of  course,  so  far,  unjustly.  The  school  broke  the  cowardly 
tradesman's  windows.  The  Doctor  insisted  they  should  be 
paid  for.  The  bolder  spirits  protested  in  a  round-robin,  that 
they  should  not.  The  Doctor  threatened  severe  measures, 
and  the  boys  replied  by  affixing  a  petard  to  his  school-door 
and  blowing  it  off  the  hinges.  On  the  following  morning, 
the  school-bell  rang  out  what  was  known  to  be  the  tocsin  of 
war.  The  benches,  desks,  and  wainscotings  were  torn  down 
from  the  several  Schools  and  burnt  in  the  middle  of  the 
Close.  Personal  violence  was  threatened  against  the  Master 
himself — the  **  Black  Tyger,"  as  he  was  irreverently  called. 
Matters,  indeed,  at  length  became   so  alarming  that  the 

(1)  <'Dr.  James's  epitaph  in  the  school  ohapel  probably  does  him  less  than 
justice  when  it  records  of  him,  *  Erat  lepore  condita  gravitas.'  He  is  said  by  his 
old  pupils  to  have  been  as  fond  of  a  joke  as  he  was  of  flogging ;  and  he  certainly 
seems  to  have  borne  with  much  from  clever  boys.  The  late  Lord  Lyitelton  by 
times  delighted  and  provoked  him.  He— at  that  time  Mr.  Ljtteltou— was  the 
ringleader  in  a  good  deal  of  mischief  at  the  school  In  his  day;  but  so  clever  and 
so  amiable  that  he  met  with  considerable  indulgence.**— ul  Visit  to  Rugby;  Black- 
wootPs  Maga2ihe,  Mm/^  1863. 
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military,  in  the  form  of  a  recrnitrng  party,  was  oalled  in  to 
restore  order.  The  result,  when  peace  was  re-established, 
was  that  some  of  the  rebels  were  expelled  and  some  were 
flogged.^ 

IJpon  the  whole,  the  School  under  Dr.  Ingles  does  not 
appear  to  have  flourished,  and  the  numbers — which  at  his 
accession  had  been  193— declined  considerably  during  his 
supremacy. 

The  next  Head  Master  was  Dr.  Wooll,  who,  at  the  time  of 
his  election,  was  Master  of  Midhurst  School.  It  is  notice- 
able that  among  the  imsuocessful  candidates  for  the  Master- 
ship, when  Dr.  Ingles  resigned,  was  Dr.  Samuel  Butler,  a 
famous  Eugbeian,  and  then  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury 
School.  Dr.  Wooll  had  no  pretensions  to  the  scholarship  of 
"  Sam  Butler,"  but  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  respect  and 
affection  of  his  pupils  to  a  degree  beyond,  perhaps,  any  of 
his  predecessors.  As  the  inscription  on  his  monument 
declares :  *'  Amores  omnium  singular!  qu&dam  suayitate  sibi 
oonciliayit."  He  was  the  first  to  persuade  the  trustees  to 
expend  an  annual  sum  of  money  in  books  as  i»rizes ;  and  it 
was  at  his  solicitation  that  the  prijECS  of  ten  and  six  guineas 
were  originally  founded. 

During  Dr.  Ingles*  Mastership  there  had  been  attempts  to 
get  up  private  theatricals,  but  not  with  his  cognizance. 
'^Buckmll's,"  a  dame's  boarding-house,  was  the  fibrst  place 
where  these  representations  took  place ;  and,  connected  with 
them,  we  find  a  name,  William  Charles  Macready,  which 
has  since  become  of  world-wide  celelnity  as  that  of  one  of 
the  greatest  actors  of  our  time.  The  cast  of  The  Castle 
Spectre,  as  it  was  played  on  October  15,  1807,  in  Dr.  Wooll's 
time,  is  still  preserved.  On  this  occasion  Eaii  Osmond  was 
played  by  T.  Bobinson  (afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Madras) ; 
Earl  Percy,  by  G.  Bicketts  (Sir  G.  W.  Bicketts,  afterwards 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Madras) ;  Father  Philip,  by 
Willis  (afterwards  Prebendary  of  Welk) ;  Hassan,  by  Little- 
ton (now  Lord  Hatherton);'  and  Beginald  and  Motley, 
**  doubled,"  by  W.  C.  Macready. 

**  Dr.  Wooll,"  writes  Mr.  Macready,  "  winked  at  the  per- 

(1)  •'AVisUtoBogby.* 
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formance,  or  rather  encouraged  it,  we  being  allowed,  not 
only  to  act  the  play  *  after  three '  to  the  boys,  but  to  give  an 
evening  representation  to  the  people  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood after  locking  up." 

Within  twenty  months  of  his  leaving  the  Sixth  Form  at 
Bugby,  Mr.  Macready  made  his  first  public  appearance,  at 
Birmingham,  as  Borneo;  and,  not  long  after,  kindly  Dr. 
Wooll,  passing  through  the  town,  made  it  his  special  request 
that  Mr.  Macready,  sen.,  would  aUow  his  son  to  act  Hamdet 
that  evening.  Two  or  three  of  the  other  masters  came  from 
Bugby  to  be  present,  and  the  whole  party  dined  together 
before  the  play. 

Dr.  Wooll  retained  the  chair  for  twenty  years,  and  raised 
the  School-list  to  the  highest  point  in  numbers  (381)  that  it 
had  ever  reached.  He  resigned  in  1827,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Arnold,  a  man  publicly  little  known  at  that  time,  but 
of  whom  it  was  predicted,  truly  enough,  that  **  he  would 
change  the  face  of  public  education  throughout  England." 
The  reforms  introduced  by  this  distinguished  Master  at 
Bugby,  and  which  rapidly  spread  to  the  other  Public  Schools 
of  England,  have  been  eloquently  told  by  Dr.  Stanley,  in 
his'  '*Life  of  Arnold."  To  him  has  been  attributed  the 
system  of  governing  the  School  by  an  aristocracy  of  its  own 
members — ^the  Prsepostors  of  the  Sixth  form ;  but  this  is  an 
error.  It  existed  there  at  least  from  the  time  of  Dr.  James's 
accession — apparently  long  before  that  period. 

Dr.  Arnold  was  succeeded  in  1842  by  Dr.  Tait,  now  Bishop 
of  London,  who  not  only  persevered  in  all  the  improvements 
introduced  by  his  illustrious  predecessor,  but  greatly  enlarged 
the  curriculum  of  the  School.  He  extended  the  study  of 
Mathematics,  and  made  that  of  Natural  Philosophy  a  portion 
of  the  course.  Dr.  Tait  held  his  post  for  eight  years.  The 
election  then  fell  upon  Dr.  Goulbum,  who  filled  the  office  for 
seven  years  and  a  half,  and  upon  his  retirement,  in  1858, 
the  present  distinguished  Head  Master,  Dr.  Temple,  was 
appointed. 
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CHAPTEEn. 

STATISTIOAL    AND    inSOELLANEOTJS. 

I.  Constitution  of  the  Charity. — The  foundation  of  Lawrence 
Sheriff  originally  comprised  two  Trustees,  a  Schoolmaster, 
and  four  Almsmen.  There  are  now  a  Head  Master,  13  Assist- 
ant Classical  Masters,  4  Mathematical  Masters,  3  Modem 
Language  Masters,  a  Natural  Science  Master,  a  Writing 
Master,  2  Drawing  Masters,  a  Librarian,  6  Fellows,  20  Exhi- 
bitioners, a  Chapel  Clerk,  a  Yerger,  and  12  Almsmen. 

n.  Bevenues. — ^The  endowment  of  Eugby  School  consists 
of  houses  and  lands  in  Middlesex  and  Warwickshire ;  together 
with  Three  per  cent.  Consols  and  Three  per  cent.  Eeduced 
Stock,  the  incomings  from  which,  on  an  average  of  a  late 
seven  years,  amount  to  £5,653  14«.  lid.  Of  this  sum  £255 
3d.  are  annually  expended  on  the  twelve  almsmen,  who  now 
represent  the  four  almsmen  for  whom  the  Founder  made 
provision. 

III.  Governing  Body, — ^To  his  two  Trustees  the  Founder, 
besides  certain  temporary  powers  of  building  and  repairing 
the  School,  and  appointing  the  Schoolmaster,  confided  the 
duty  of  so  conveying  and  assuring  the  estates,  which  he 
had  vested  in  them  and  their  successors,  '*  that  his  intent 
might  have  continuance  for  ever." 

In  1614,  an  inquisition  on  the  state  of  the  School  by  Com- 
missioners appointed  under  the  Great  Seal,  resulted  in  the 
election  of  twelve  gentlemen  of  Warwickshire  as  Trustees, 
in  whom  all  the  estates  were  vested. 

By  a  second  inquisition  of  the  same  nature  in  1653, 
twelve  new  trustees  were  chosen,  with  more  definite  duties 
and  powers. 

The  existing  Trustees  are  a  self-electing  body,  consisting 
of  twelve  gentlemen  of  Warwickshire  and  the  neighbouring 
counties,  successors  of  a  Board  which  was  appointed  and 
invested  with  a  corporate  character  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1777.  Under  this  Act,  the  Trustees  are  empowered  to 
carry  out  all  the  rules  and  orders  contained  in  the  Schedule 
of  the  Act  relative  to  the  government  of  the  School,  subject, 
however,  to  a  reference  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  ques^ 
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tions  ooncemingthe  application  of  surplus  income,  and  in  all 
doubts  as  to  the  construction  of  general  rules. 

In  addition  to  these  general  administrative  functions,  the 
Act  of  1777  preserves  to  the  Trustees  all  the  legislatiye 
powers  over  the  School  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  the 
decree  of  1653.  And  these  powers  are  almost  unlimited. 
They  appoint  and  can  dismiss  the  Head  Master  and  all  the 
Under  Masters,  and  they  have  the  right  to  make  from  time 
to  time  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  School  as  they  may  think  needful.  Practically,  however, 
they  delegate  the  whole  management  and  government  of  the 
School  to  the  Head  Master,  reserving  a  power  to  rescind 
what  he  may  have  done,  and  to  refuse  their  sanction  to  any 
alteration  of  the  existing  system  which  he  may  propose  to 
make.  Their  power  of  electing  to  the  Exhibitions  of  the 
School  they  have  for  very  many  years  virtually  surrendered 
to  the  Examiners  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who  test  the 
proficiency  of  the  candidates. 

rV.  The  Head  Master^  his  Duties  and  Emoluments, — ^The 
"  Schoolmaster  "  of  Lawrence  Sheriff  was  to  be  **  a  discreet 
and  learned  man,  chosen  to  teach  grammar ;  and,  if  it  con- 
veniently may  be,  to  be  a  Master  of  Arts."  By  the  Act  of 
1777,  it  was  made  an  indispensable  requirement  that  the 
Head  Master  should  be  *'  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England.''  It 
was  further  enacted  that  in  the  choice  of  such  Master  a  pre- 
ference should  be  given  to  such  as  are  duly  qualified  and 
have  received  their  education  at  the  School. 

Strange  to  say,  though  Bugby  has  supplied  many  eminent 
Head  Masters  to  other  Schools,  not  a  single  Bugbeian  has 
been  elected  Head  Master  of  Bugby  since  the  passing  of 
the  Act  mentioned.  Under  the  authority  before  spoken  of, 
which  he  derives  from  the  Trustees,  the  Head  Master  usually 
appoints  and  has  the  power  to  dismiss,  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  Trustees,  all  the  Assistants  but  the  seven  senior 
Classical  Masters.  He  assigns  ihe  divisions  which  each 
Master  must  teach,  and  although  this  power  is  limited  by  a 
usage  which  gives  the  Forms  in  the  Lower  and  Middle 
School  to  the  Assistants,  according  to  their  seniority,  it  is 
quite  tmrestricted  as  to  the  highest  divisions,  the  teaching  of 
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which  is  generally  considered  most  imporiant.  The  boarding- 
houses  also  are  giyen  to  the  Assistant  Masters  by  the  Head 
Master ;  but  those  who  stand  highest  on  the  list  in  order  of 
seniority  are  understood  to  haye  a  claim  to  these  as  they  become 
Tacant.  The  Head  Master,  with  the  assistance  of  the  two 
Composition  Masters,  teaches  the  Sixth  Form,  and  at  times 
examines  all  the  other  Forms.  The  original  stipend  appointed 
by  Lawrence  Sheriff  for  the  Master  of  his  School  was  £12  per 
annimi,  and  for  nearly  a  century  following,  the  School 
suffered  too  much  from  losses  of  property  for  the  Trustees  to 
increase  this  amoimt.  In  1653,  however,  when  both  estates 
had  been  recovered  and  secured,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
ordered  that  the  surplus  revenues  over  and  above  the  exist- 
ing stipends  and  the  expenses  of  management,  &c.,  should 
be  divided  in  proportion  of  2  and  1  between  the  Master  of 
the  School  and  the  almsmen,  unless  the  multitude  of  Scholars 
should  necessitate  the  employment  of  a  second  Master, 
whom  the  funds  of  the  institution  must  pay.  In  consequence 
of  this  order,  probably,  the  stipend  reached  nearly  £40  a  year 
in  1669.  At  the  end  of  more  than  another  century  it  was 
only  £63  68, 8c{. ;  but  then  the  Head  Master  was  beginning  to 
derive  emolument  from  Non-foimdation  boys.  In  the  year 
1780,  which  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  financial  prosperi^  to 
the  establishment,  the  Head  Master's  salary  was  raised  to 
£1 1 3  6«.  8(2. ,  at  which  point  it  now  stands.  But  concurrently 
with  this  addition,  it  was  provided  that  he  should  receive 
from  the  funds  of  the  Foundation  a  sum  of  £3  for  each 
Foundation  boy  in  the  School.  In  1808  this  fee  was  increased 
by  the  Trustees  to  £5.  By  the  same  authorities  it  was  fEurther 
advanced  in  1828  to  six  guineas.  A  fee  of  £6  6«.  for  School 
instruction  had  then  for  many  years  been  paid  to  him  by  each 
Non-foundationer  in  the  School.  He  had  also  been  receiv- 
ing, since  1812,  about  fifty  boarders  at  about  £44  per  annum. 
This  charge,  too,  was  raised  in  1842  to  £52  IO0. ;  and  the 
number  of  boarders  also,  more  than  once  increased,  had  now 
reached  73.  In  this  way,  and  by  these  steps,  have  stipend, 
boarding-fees,  and  School  instruction  fees  reached  their 
present  amounts  as  constituent  ports  of  the  Head  Master's 
salary.' 

(1)  Beport,  p.  961. 
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y.  Asaittant  Ma$ter$y  tlieir  DtUiei  and  Emoluments, — ^The 
Founder  evidently  never  bontemplated  the  requirement  of 
more  than  one  Master  for  his  SchooL  It  had  existed  for 
nearly  a  century,  when  the  want  of  an  Usher  was  contin- 
gently provided  for  by  the  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
1653.  There  is  some  extrinsic  evidence  in  the  history  of  the 
town,  that  there  were  more  Classical  Masters  than  one  in 
1707,  and  from  the  reputation  of  the  School  in  1748,  it  is 
supposed  that  their  number  had  then  still  farther  increased. 
In  1780,  three  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  17  G^.  III., 
it  is  certain  that  three  Assistant  Classical  Masters,  payable 
by  the  Trustees,  were  appointed.  In  1800,  their  number  had 
risen  to  five.  In  1819,  when  the  School  ranked  second 
amcmg  the  Public  Schools  of  England  in  numbers,  it  boasted 
of  nine  Assistant  Masters  to  391  boys.  In  1826  there  appear 
to  have  been  seven  to  205  boys ;  in  1838,  nine  to  upwards  of 
350  boys;  in  1848,  twelve  to  490  boys.  The  number  of 
Assistant  Masters  now,  in  all  subjects,  except  writing,  draw- 
ing, and  music,  is  twenty-one  to  485  boys.  The  Assistant 
Classical  Masters  have  for  very  many  years,  by  the  custom  of 
the  School,  been  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cainbridge. 

In  accordance  with  a  practice  begun  on  the  accession  of 
Dr.  Arnold  to  the  Head  Mastership,  the  whole  of  the 
Assistant  Mast-ers  are  called  together  once  a  month  by  the 
Head  Master,  to  discuss  any  measure  of  importance  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the  SchooL  Besides  the 
privilege  of  a  consultative  voice  at  these  assemblies,  each 
AssLstant  Master  is  permitted  to  exercise  a  large  discretion 
as  to  the  books  employed  in  his  division,  and  the  amount  of 
work  which  it  shall  be  put  through  in  the  half-year. 

The  first  provision  for  the  payment  of  an  Usher  was  made 
in  1653,  when  the  revenues  of  the  School  were  made  charge- 
able with  a  stipend  for  his  support.  In  1780,  the  Act  of 
Parliament  already  quoted,  provided  for  the  payment  of  any 
sum  not  exceeding  £80  per  annum,  out  of  the  revenues,  to  as 
many  ushers  as  the  Trustees  might  appoint;  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  statute,  three  ushers  were  appointed,  one  at  £80 
and  two  at  £60  per  annum.  By  1805  the  number  had  been 
raised  to  five,  and  the  salary  of  each  was  £80  a  year.  In 
Bobsequent  yean  this  remuneration  was  greatly  augmented. 
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In  the  year  1828  the  Ck>iirt  of  Ohanoery  empowered  the 
Trustees  to  pay  them  out  of  the  revenues  £6  6«.  a  year  for 
the  ** School  instruction"  of  each  Foundation  boy  in  the 
School;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  Trustees  made  an  order 
for  the  payment  to  them  of  £6  6<.  yearly  by  each  Non-founda- 
tioner. Concurrently,  too,  with  this  order,  the  charge  of 
£6  68,  per  annum,  which  each  Non-foundation  boy  had  been 
accustomed  to  pay  for  private  classical  tuition,  was  partially 
raised,  the  actual  effect  of  which  has  been,  that  these  Masters 
now  receive  £10  10«.  yearly  fix)m  each  Non-foundationer  for 
private  tuition  in  classics. 

More  recently,  by  the  addition  of  other  tuition  fees,  and 
the  privilege  of  taking  boarders,  the  income  of  the  Classical 
and  other  Assistant  Masters  has  been  still  more  improved. 
They  have  now  five  distinct  sources  of  official  income.  First, 
the  stipend  of  £120  from  the  Trustees.  Second,  the  profits 
of  boarding-houses.  Third,  School  instruction  fees  paid  on 
behalf  of  each  boy  in  the  SchooL  Fourth,  private  tuition 
fees.    Fifth,  extra  tuition  fees. 

Amount  o/EmolummU  of  the  Head  Master  and  his  ABsieitanU. 
— ^The  total  sum  divisible  between  the  Head  Master  and 
the  Assistants,  exclusive  of  the  Writing  Master  and  Dancing 
Master,  varies  from  year  to  year,  but  on  an  average  appears 
to  be  about  £20,000.  Of  this  sum,  stipendiary  payments  by 
the  Trustees  constitute  £1,073  6«.  8^. ;  School  instruction 
fees  are  stated  at  £7,554  138,  4|(2. ;  tuition  fides,  varying  in 
amount,  paid  to  the  private  Tutor  in  classics  or  other  sub- 
jects, £6,248  14«.  6d,;  and  the  profits  of  eight  boarding- 
houses,  £5,476  100. 

The  Head  Master  now  receives  from  stipend  and  school 
fees  £1,729  U.  lid,,  and  about  £800  from  profits  of  boarders, 
making  a  total  of  £2,529  1«.  lid.,  in  addition  to  a  handsome 
residence  and  good  garden. 

For  the  twenty-one  Assistant  Masters  there  remain  from 
all  available  resources  £14,512  18«.  Sd,,  giving  an  average, 
irrespective  of  boarding-house  profits,  of  about  £691  for 
each,  an  average  which,  in  point  of  liberality,  may  be  very 
favourably  compared  with  the  sum  divisible  among  aU 
Assistant  Masters  at  most  other  public  Schools. 

This  sum,  however^  is  not  divided  in  equal  parts  among 
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them,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  whioh  affords 
a  £Eur  oonspeotus  of  the  official  salary  of  eaoh  of  these  Masters, 
as  made  up  ^m  all  the  sources  of  emolument  open  to 
them: — 

HeadMtutar, 
£1,729    U  lid. 

Thirteen  Clauical  AitiMtantt, 
£     $,  d. 


617  6 

0 

850  0 

0 

90S  17 

6 

811  0  10 

938  6 

770  12 

670  10 

685  17 

6S8  18 

684  18 

J,  • 

585  7 

473  8 

9,284  11 

5 

Five  Mathematieal  and  Natural 
Science  Assistants, 
M  M,  d, 
772  17  4 
568  18  8 
609  16  7 
889  15  8 
442    7    8 

£3,278  15    6 

Three  Modem  Langwsge  Assistants, 
£    s.    d, 
692    1    4 
608  19  11 
653  10    1 


£1,949  U    4 


It  shonld,  indeed,  be  here  obseryed  that  the  actual  income 
which  the  Head  Master  and  each  Assistant  Master  receive 
from  the  School,  they  do  not  devote  exclusively  to  their  own 
use.  The  Masters  have,  with  great  liberality  and  public 
spirit,  spontaneously  imposed  upon  themselves,  by  a  system 
of  taxation,  consiBting  of  a  considerable  percentage  on  all 
incomes  above  £400,  a  contribution  to  various  objects  which 
they  deem  conducive  to  the  welfsLre  of  the  School.  These 
appear  to  be,  at  the  present  time,  two  scholarships  of  fifty 
guineas  per  annimi,  and  two  of  sixteen  guineas  per  annum, 
held  by  the  boys  in  the  School,  several  prizes,  the  printing 
of  the  examination  papers,  and  a  salary  for  a  School  MarshaL 

VI.  Rughy  Fellow9,^Bj  the  Act  of  1777,  it  was  provided 
that  in  the  case  of  the  removal  of  any  Usher  on  account  of 
old  age  or  infirmity,  the  Trustees  might  allow  him  any 
annual  sum  not  exceeding  £40,  determinable  at  their  will 
and  pleasure.  Fifty  years  afterwards,  the  Trustees  were 
empowered  by  the  Act  of  7  George  lY.  c.  28,  to  establish 
endowments  in  the  nature  of  Fellowships  for  lii'e,  or  any 
shorter  period,  and  to  any  amount  not  less  than  £100  or  more 
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than  £300  per  annum,  for  the  benefit  of  Ushers  who  might 
have  served  ten  years.  There  are  at  the  present  moment 
four  such  Fellows  eigoying  these  endowments.  These  four 
Fellows  receiye,  altogether,  £600  per  annum  from  the  School 
revenues.  Foreseeing  the  probability  of  a  larger  absorption 
of  the  annual  income  of  the  establishment  in  support  of 
these  Fellowships,  the  Trustees  have  passed  a  resolution  not 
to  grant  anymore  such  endowments,  except  in  special  cases.^ 

Vn.  Classea  and  Number  of  Boys, — ^The  School  comprises 
two  classes  of  pupils :  Foundationers,  or  boys  entitled  to 
certain  privileges  in  the  way  of  gratuitous  education ;  and 
Non-foundationers,  or  those  who  receive  their  board  and 
education  at  fixed  charges. 

Of  the  former  dass,  there  are  at  present  79;  of  the  latter, 
about  410,  the  whole  being  distributed  into  three  schools, 
called  the  Sixth  Form  Upper  School,  Middle  School,  and 
Lower  School,  in  about  the  following  proportions : — 183  in 
the  Sixth  Form  and  Upper,  282  in  the  Middle,  and  42 
in  the  Lower  School.  No  boy  is  eligible  for  admission 
on  the  Foundation  whose  parents  have  not  redded  at 
least  two  years  in  Bugby,  or  within  ten  miles  of  Eugby, 
if  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  or  within  five  miles  in 
any  other  coimty.  The  candidate  must  be  able  to  read 
tiie  English  language,  and  fit  to  begin  learning  the 
elements  of  Latin,  and  he  must  produce  a  certificate  of 
good  conduct  from  his  former  Master.  The  privileges  to 
which  Foundationers  are  entitled  have  been  increased 
considerably  since  the  foundation  of  the  School.  By  the 
Founder's  *' intent,"  they  have  a  right  to  instruction 
in  German  and  Latin.  Under  the  Act  of  1777,  they  are 
entitled  to  tuition  in  Greek,  Latin,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
the  Catechism.  By  subsequent  orders  of  the  Trustees, 
psBsed  with  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  they 
have  been  gratuitously  supplied  with  aU  the  classical  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  school  classes,  with  the  addition  of  dass 
instruction  in  modem  languages,  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  and  drawing. 

They  are  not,  by  any  regulation  or  order,  entitied  to 
private  or  extra  tuition  of  any  kind  ;  in  this  respect  they 
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stand,  except  by  express  arrangement,  on  the  same  footing 
as  to  payment  with  other  boys.^ 

The  Trustees  also  pay  on  their  b^ialf  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  estates  2Ss.  yearly  for  each  boy  on  account  of  hres  and 
lights  in  the  School,  and  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
Chapel  Choir.  If  oat  of  the  Foundationers  reside  with  their 
parents  in  the  town;  some  live  in  the  boarding-houses. 
Their  social  position  in  the  higher  forms  of  the  School  is 
said  to  be  quite  undistinguishable  from  that  of  those  who 
pay  for  all  the  benefits  of  the  es^blishment. 

Non'Foundationere.^The  Statutes  of  Bugby  School  make 
no  provision  for  the  admission  of  Non-Foundationers,  but 
it  is  supposed  such  an  admission  was  contemplated,  because 
the  extent  of  school-buildings  is  so  disproportionate  to  the 
number  of  free  boys. 

As  at  most  other  endowed  schools  of  distinction,  where 
the  two  classes  of  scholars  exist,  the  Non-Foimdationers 
greatly  exceed  the  others.  The  Trustees  have  the  power  to 
limit  them,  but  practically  their  number  is  limited  only  by 
the  accommodation  for  them  at  the  boarding-houses. 

There  appears  to  be  no  minimum  age  of  admission  pre- 
scribed by  the  regulations  of  the  School  for  Non-Founda- 
tioners, though  Boarding-house  Masters  commonly  reject 
boys  under  twelve  years  of  age.  But  it  is  otherwise  with 
the  maximum,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  list  of 
Bules  lately  issued  from  the  School. 

**  Iitde$  respectiny  Admission,  <fcc. 

**  1.  By  an  order  of  the  Trustees,  a  boy  to  become  capable  of 
being  a  candidate  for  an  Exhibition,  must  have  been  a 
Besident  Member  of  Bugby  School  for  three  years. 

**  2.  No  boy  can  remain  at  School  after  his  nineteenth  year 
in  the  Sixth  form ;  nor  after  his  eighteenth  year  below 
the  Sixth  form ;  nor  after  his  seventeenth  year  below  the 
Upper  School ;  nor  after  his  sixteenth  year  below  the 
Upper  Middle ;  nor  after  his  fifteenth  year  below  the  Lower 
Middle. 

*  <  3.  No  boy  above  sixteen  can  enter  the  School  unless  he  be 
qualified  to  take  his  place  in  ihei  Fifth  Form,  nor  any  boy 
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above  fifteen  nnless  he  be  qualified  to  take  his  place  in  the 
Middle  School. 

"  4.  Each  boy,  preyions  to  his  admission  to  the  School,  will 
be  required  to  produce  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  from  his 
last  master. 

"  5.  Extra  instruction  id  required  for  boys  so  backward  in 
Modem  Languages  or  Mathematics  as  to  be  unable  to  join  in 
the  work  of  their  part  of  the  School. 

'*  6.  Any  parent  who  shall  be  found  to  have  furnished  his 
son  with  the  means  of  defraying  a  debt  privately  contracted, 
without  previously  communicating  on  the  subject  with  the 
Head  Master,  will  be  required  to  withdraw  his  son  from  the 
School. 

**  By  an  established  rule  of  the  School,  all  School  Accounts 
must  be  discharged  within  one  month  after  the  expiration  of 
the  holidays,  at  the  commencement  of  which  they  were 
delivered ;  and  unless  this  rule  be  complied  with,  a  boy  can- 
not remain  at  School  after  the  Quarter-day. 

"  The  commencement  of  the  Terms  is  usually  four  or  five 
weeks  after  Christmas,  two  or  three  weeks  after  Easter, 
and  the  middle  of  September.  The  Quarter-days  are  April 
the  20th  and  October  the  20th.  The  Grammars  at  present 
in  use  are  Kennedy's  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Latin 
Language  for  the  use  of  Schools,  and  Wordsworth's  *  Grsecae 
GrRmmaticse  Eudimenta  in  usum  Scholarum.' 

'*  Boys  in  the  Upper  School,  who  are  not  destined  for  the 
University,  may,  on  application  to  the  Head  Master  through 
their  Tutors,  be  excused  some  portion  of  their  present  classi- 
cal work  on  entering  upon  a  course  of  extra  instruction  in 
Mathematics,  Modem  Languages,  or  Natural  Science." 

All  boys  are  now  requir^  to  pass  an  entrance  examina- 
tion before  they  can  be  admitted  into  the  SchooL 

THE  SCHOOL. 

The  School  is  classified  according  to  four  subjects:  the 
Classics,  Mathematics,  Modem  Languages,  and  Natural 
Philosophy. 

For  Classics  the  School  is  distributed  into  three  Sub-Schools, 
called  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Schools.  Each  of  these 
again  is  divided  into  Forms,  and  they  again  are  separated 
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into  Divisions.  In  the  whole  School,  comprising  the  three 
Schools  mentioned,  there  is  now  a  series  of  twelve  such 
divisions.  These  divisions,  however,  do  not  form  twelve 
classes,  because,  in  some  cases,  the  teaching  of  two  or 
three  divisions  is  undertaken  by  one  Master,  while  in  other 
cases,  a  single  division  is  broken  up  into  two  classes,  each 
of  which  has  a  Master.  Two  such  classes  are  called  '  *  Parallel 
Divisions.'' '  The  following  table  exhibits  the  arrangements 
of  the  School: — 

Upper  School. 

Sixth  Form. 

The  Twenty. 

The  Fifth  Fonn 

Lower  Fifth,  Lower  Fiftlu 


l8t  Upper  Middle.  ^ 
2nd  Upper  Middle. 

Middle  School, 

Ist  Upper  Middle. 
2nd  Upper  Middle. 

1st  Lower  Middle. 
2nd  Lower  Middle. 

Ist  Lower  Middle. 
2nd  Lower  Middle. 

Remove. 

Lower  SchooL 

Lower  Remove. 

FourtJi 

\ 

Third. 
Second. 

■     One  Master. 

First. 

As  a  general  rule,  boys  in  two  parallel  classes  of  the  same 
division  do  the  same  work,  as  they  hold  the  same  rank  in  the 
School.  The  parallel  system — ^the  object  of  which  is  to  lessen 
the  number  of  forms  a  boy  has  to  pass  in  going  through  the 
School — was  first  tried  by  Dr.  Tait.  It  was  abandoned  for 
some  time,  but  has  been  revived  by  the  present  Head  Master, 
Dr.  Temple. 

All  the  boys  learn  Classics,  and  are  taught  by  fifteen 
Masters.  The  time  spent  by  each  boy  in  the  class-rooms  of 
the  Classical  School  during  the  week  is  on  the  average, 
throughout  the  Upper  School,  somewhat  more  than  fourteen 
hours ;  throughout  the  Middle  School  somewhat  more  than 
twelve  hours ;  throughout  the  Lower  School  eighteen  hours 
and  a  half,  inclusive  of  the  preparation  which  takes  place 
in  SchooL 

(1)  Report,  p.  23e. 
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The  instruotion  compiises  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
History,  including  the  history  of  the  Jews,  Greece,  Borne, 
and  England,  and  Divinity.  About  one  hour  in  the  week  is 
devoted  to  the  class-teaching  in  History  and  Geography; 
two  hours  to  Divinity,  except  in  the  Sixth  Form,  when 
another  hour  is  dedicated  to  this  subject ;  and  all  the  remain- 
ing hours  to  the  construing,  repetition,  and  occasional 
translations  of  the  Classical  languages.  The  rest  of  the 
Classical  work,  consisting  of  composition,  is  usually  done 
out  of  school^hours  with  the  assistance  of  the  Tutor. 

The  Tutorial  System  appears  to  have  been  introduced  at 
Eugby  about  the  end  of  last  century,  and  as  at  present 
exercised,  is  said  to  combine  the  old  tutor  work  at  Bugby 
with  the  private  business  of  the  pupil-room  at  Eton.  In 
the  former  capacity,  the  Tutor  still  looks  over  and  corrects 
some  of  the  composition  set  by  the  Form  Master,  who  himself 
corrects  the  remainder.  The  modem  portion  of  his  tutorial 
work  consists  mainly  in  construing  lessons  for  two  hours  at 
least  in  every  week.  This  instruction,  although  distinct 
from  class-work,  yet  becomes  a  part  of  the  half-yearly  exa- 
minations, and  as  such  contributes  to  promotion.  No  class- 
work  lessons  whatever  are  construed  before  the  Tutor.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  private  tuition,  or  that  part  of  the 
Tutor's  work  which  most  nearly  resembles  the  private  busi- 
ness of  Eton,  has  not  exclusively  a  private  character  at 
Bugby.  It  is  given  to'  classes  generally  one-third  the 
size,  though  much  more  promiscuous  in  attainment  than 
are  the  classes  of  the  School,  inasmuch  as  all  the  pupils  of 
the  Lower  Middle  School  are  formed  into  two  single  classes, 
all  the  pupils  of  the  Upi)er  Middle  School  are  gathered  ^ 
into  another  class,  and  all  the  pupils  of  the  Upper  School 
into  another,  to  go  through  these  lessons  before  the  Tutor. 
In  such  lessons  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  the  Tutor 
should  address  himself  to  his  pupil  in  his  individual 
character  either  morally  or  intellectually.  The  older  form 
of  tutorial  work,  the  correction  of  exercises,  has  a  more 
truly  private  character  than  the  specially  private  tuition. 
The  objects  really  attained  by  this  mode  of  instruction 
are  two :  first,  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  rela- 
tion between  every  boy  in  the  School  and  some  one  of  its 
Masters  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career,  during 
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winch  liis  progress  may  be  observed,  and  the  deyelopment  of 
his  character  watched,  and  his  general  interests  cared  for.  The 
second  end  attained  by  the  prevalence  of  this  instruction  in 
the  School  is  the  impulse  thereby  given  to  the  Tutor  to  main- 
tain an  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  all  the  forms  in  the 
Upper  and  Middle  School  and  with  the  varieties  of  manner  by 
which  the  work  of  each  part  is  accommodated  to  the  boys 
who  are  taught  in  it.  Dr.  Temple  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  for  these  purposes  the  whole  tutorial  work,  as  now  esta- 
blished, is  indispensable. 

This  kind  of  instruction  adds  two  or  three  hours  weekly 
to  the  time  which  each  boy  spends  under  classical  teach- 
ing.' 

All  the  tutorial  work  of  the  School  is  confined  to  twelve  of 
the  Assistant  Masters,  of  whom  five  are  boarding-house 
keepers.  The  parents  of  those  who  board  with  the  Head 
Master  and  the  non-classical  Assistant  Masters  have  the 
ostensible  privilege  of  selecting  the  Tutor  for  their  sons,  but 
this  freedom  is  again  limited  by  the  law,  which  forbids  any 
Tutor  to  take  more  than  fifty  paying  pupils,  and  by  the 
custom  of  assigning  particular  Tutors  to  particular  boariing- 
houses  with  which  they  are  not  otherwise  connected.^ 

Although  the  class  instruction  and  the  so-called  private 
tuition  constitute  all  the  classical  teaching  at  Bugby,  a  boy 
is  required  or  encouraged  to  teach  himself  something  beyond 
what  he  acquires  for  the  hearing  of  the  Master  or  Tutor. 
He  is  expected  to  bring  up  for  examination  in  the  Classical 
School,  at  least  once  in  the  year,  a  subject  of  History  and  one 
of  Geography  which  he  has  mastered  by  his  own  unassisted 
reading  in  the  holidays.' 

The  stimulants  by  which  the  boys  in  the  Classical  School 
are  urged  to  exertion  are,  Promotions  in  the  School,  Distinc- 
tions, Prizes,  Scholarships,  and  Exhibitions. 

The  promotions,  three  in  the  year,  are  from  division  to 
division.  They  are  concurrent  with  the  three  examinations 
which  are  held  throughout  the  School  before  Easter  and 
in  July  and  December.  They  are  determined  partly  by 
the  half-year's  marks,  and  partly  by  the  marks  gained  at 
such  examination.  At  these  examinations  no  Master  is 
allowed  to  examine  his  own  Form.     Promotions  are  also 

(I)  B«port.p.240.  (3)  yWrf.p.224.  (3)/Wa.^24l. 
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made  in  single  cases  ^11  through  the  term,  but  these  depend 
entirely  upon  the  marks  given  by  the  Form  Masters. 

The  prizes,  &c.,  will  be  enumerated  presently. 

The  good  results  of  the  Bugby  system  of  classical  instruc- 
tion, and  of  the  liberal  incentives  offered  to  diligence  in 
this  branch  of  knowledge,  are  proved  by  the  following 
list  of  University  honours  gained  by  this  School  within  a 
late  ten  years : — At  Oxford  35  first  classes  in  Moderations, 
and  22  Classical  first  classes  in  the  final  schools ;  3  Ireland 
Scholarships  and  3  Hertford  Scholarships  ;  2  Latin  Verse 
prizes ;  1  Newdegate ;  1  Sacred  Poem  prize ;  1  Latin  Essay ; 
2  Arnold  Historical  and  2  Denyer  Theological  Essay  prizes. 
Rugbeians  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  besides  University 
distinctions,  19  open  College  Fellowships,  41  open  College 
Scholarships,  and  7  open  College  Exhibitions.  At  Cambridge 
Bugby  obtained  6  first  classes  in  the  Classical  Tripos,  one  of 
whom  stood  first,  one  was  bracketed  with  two  others  in  the 
first  place;  1  first  class  in  Natural  Science:  1  Craven, 
1  Davis,  1  Person,  1  Bell  Scholarship;  1  Camden  Latin  Yerse 
prize ;  1  Greek  epigram ;  1  Greek  ode ;  2  Chancellor's 
Medals ;  1  Moral  Philosophy  prize ;  13  open  Fellowships, 
6  of  which  were  at  Trinity,  and  3  at  St.  John's ;  18  open 
Scholarships — 12  at  Trinity,  4  at  St.  John's,  1  at  Caius,  1  at 
Pembroke.'. 

The  arrangement  of  the  School  for  Mathematics  is 
partly  dependent  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  Classical 
School,  the  four  main  sub-divisions  of  the  one  having  the 
same  names  and  containing  the  same  boys  as  do  the  corre- 
sponding portions  of  the  other.    That  is  to  say : — 

1.  Sixth  Form. 

2.  Upper  School. 

3.  First  and  Second  Upper  Middle  Schools. 

4.  First  and  Second  Lower  Middle  Schools. 

(1)  Upon  this  list  the  Public  School  Commissionera  remark  :— 
*'  We  apprehend  thia  list  of  distinotioni  to  be  snch  as,  whether  oonsidered  in 
reference  to  the  number  of  boys  actually  in  the  School,  or  the  number  which  in 
one  year  it  sends  to  the  UniTeraities,  evinoes  its  general  teaching  of  the  LitersB 
Humaniores  to  be  absolutely  ansurpassed—its  training  in  exact  Schdarship  to 
stand  within  the  first  rank,  and  its  practice  of  composition  iiot  to  disentitle  it  to  a 
Teiy  honourable  position  amongst  Public  Schools.'* 
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5.  Lower  School. 

So  far  the  places  of  the  boys  iu  the  Mathematical  depend 
upon  their  places  in  the  Claetsical  School.  Each  of  these 
Schools,  however,  is  sub-dividod  into  **  sets,"  which  do  not 
respectively  correspond,  either  as  to  the  number  or  the  order 
of  the  boyB  contained  in  them,  with  the  divisions  or  classes  of 
the  Classical  School. 

The  Lower  School  is  taught  arithmetic  by  the  Writing 
Master  or  his  assistant.  All  the  rest  of  the  School  is  taught 
by  the  Mathematical  Master. 

Each  boy  in  the  School  on  the  average  parses  three  hours 
a  week  in  the  Mathematical  Classes. 

Boys  desirous  of  cultivating  Mathematics  to  a  higher  degree 
than  their  opportunities  in  class  admit,  usually  take  private 
instruction  of  a  Tutor,  who  gives  two  hours  in  the  week  to 
his  pupils.^ 

Fromotion. — Each  boy's  promotion  in  the  Classical  School 
depends  upon  Mathematical  proficiency  to  the  extent  of 
twelve  marks  in  the  hundred.  A  separate  list  of  the  boys, 
according  to  their  order  in  the  Mathematical  School,  is 
published  periodically,  and  has  considei-able  effect  in  urging 
them  on  to  excel  in  this  department ;  but  a  boy's  promotion  in 
the  Mathematical  is  mainly  dependent  upon  his  promotion 
in  the  Classical  School ;  for,  however  high  in  the  Mathema- 
tical sets,  he  cannot  advance  into  a  higher  part  of  the  Mathe- 
matical School  until  his  promotion  into  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  Classical  School  permits  it. 

Modem  Languages. — The  Modem  Languaga  School  at 
Bugby  is  arranged  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  Mathema- 
tical School,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  divisions  identical 
with  those  of  the  Classical  School,  each  of  which  is  again 
broken  up  into  a  series  of  sets  in  which  boys  are  arranged 
according  to  proficiency.  These  sets,  less  numerous  than  the 
Mathematical,  amount  to  twenty-one,  thus  throwing  the 
whole  School  into  somewhat  larger  classes.  The  actual  ar- 
rangement of  the  boys  in  the  sets  of  this  School  more  closely 
corresponds  with  their  position  in  the  Classical  School  than 
does  their  arrangement  in  the  sets  of  the  Mathematical 
School,  although  there  is  the  same  freedom  of  movement 

(1)  Beport,  p.  248. 
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and  promotion  in  both;  a  fact  wliich  indicates  a  greater 
degree  of  correspondence  between  the  aptitade  of  boys  to 
learn  modem  languages  and  that  to  learn  classics,  than 
between  their  aptitude  for  either  of  these  studies  and  their 
aptitude  for  mathematics. 

Every  boy  at  Bugby  learns  two  Modem  Languages  with* 
out  extra  payment,  unless  his  parents  choose  that  he  should 
substitute  for  German  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy.  On 
the  first  introduction  of  the  second  Modem  Language  into 
the  School  course,  boys  were  taught  French  only  up  to  the 
top  of  the  Middle  School,  and  German  only  throughout  the 
Upper  School.  Experience,  however,  convinced  the  present 
Head  Master  that  such  a  plan  tended  to  obliterate  most  of 
the  knowledge  of  French  which  they  had  gained,  without 
effectively  convejdng  much  knowledge  of  German.  Boys, 
now  commence  the  study  of  French  so  soon  as  they  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  School,  and  add  the  study  of  German  so 
soon  as  they  have  made  sufficient  progress  in  French. 

French  and  German  are  taught  in  separate  sets  in  the 
Sixth  Form  and  Upper  School,  and  conjointly  in  the  higher 
sets  of  the  Upper  Middle  Schools ;  French  only  in  the  Lower 
Middle  and  Lower  Schools.  The  highest  sets  in  the  Sixth 
Form  read  Gt>the,  Schiller,  Lessing,  and  French  literature. 

The  chief  allurement  to  the  study  of  Modem  Languages 
at  Eugby  is  their  influence  in  obtaining  promotion  in  the 
Classical  School.  But  the  boys  are  also  promoted  within 
each  division  of  the  School  of  Modem  Languages  solely 
according  to  their  proficiency.  The  limits  which  are  set  to  this 
promotion  are  identical  with  those  established  in  the  Mathe- 
matical School,  and  the  arrangement  made  as  to  the  bestowal 
of  classes  and  prizes  for  Modem  Languages,  at  the  Christmas 
examination,  are  also  the  same.  The  direct  rewards  for 
excellence  in  Modem  Languages  seem,  however,  ludicrously 
disproportionate  to  the  importance  of  the  acquirement. 
They  consist  merely  of  two  prizes  of  £3  3«.  each,  given 
annually  for  the  Upper  School,  and  one  of  £3  3«.  for  the 
Lower  School ;  in  all,  not  £10  per  annum,  among  a  School 
of  nearly  600  boys. 

Work  done  in  class,  exclusive  of  preparation,  amounts  to 
two  hours  a  week. 
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Natural  Philosophy  School, — In  the  year  1859,  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  School  built  a  Physical  Science  Lecture-room  and 
Laboratory,  and  partially  furnished  both,  at  the  cost  of 
more  than  £1,000,  withdrawn  from  the  capital  belonging  to 
the  School. 

Prom  that  time  till  1865  a  boy  on  entering  Rugby  might 
signify  his  wish  to  learn  either  Modem  Languages  or  Natural 
Science ;  about  one-tenth  of  the  boys  choosing  the  latter.  Li 
January,  1865,  a  new  state  of  things  commenced.  A  Natural 
Science  Master  was  appointed,  who  was  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  this  particular  work ;  he  is  assisted  by  four  of 
the  Mathematical  Masters,  and  Natural  Science  is  now 
taught  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  School.  It  is 
not  taught  in  the  Lower  School,  and  in  the  Sixth  Form 
•and  Upper  School  the  boys  are  still  allowed  the  alternative 
of  German ;  but  every  boy  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Middles 
learns  some  branch  of  it.  The  commencing  subject  is 
Botany ;  this  is  followed  by  either  Geology  or  Mechanics, 
according  to  circumstances,  and  these  are  Ihe  only  subjects 
at  present  taught  in  the  Middle  School.  In  the  Upper 
School,  Chemistry  and  Geology,  and  in  the  Sixth  Form, 
Chemistry,  Electricity,  and  Heat  are  the  regular  subjects. 

The  boys  are  arranged  in  sets  just  as  they  are  in  the 
Mathematical  and  Modem  Language  Schools.  Each  set 
has  two  lessons  per  week  of  about  one  hour's  duration. 
Notes  taken  during  the  lecture  are  afterwards  expanded, 
and  submitted  to  the  Lecturer  at  stated  periods  for  his  cor- 
rection and  remarks. 

Any  boy  may  become  a  Laboratory  pupil  with  the  consent 
of  his  parents  and  Tutor;  the  extra  charge  to  a  Non-founda- 
tioner is  ten  guineas  per  annum.  The  Senior  Natural 
Science  Master  is  allowed  to  take  30  such  pupils,  who  go 
through  a  complete  course  of  Practical  Chemistry  and 
Analysis.    There  are  at  present  26  boys  in  the  Laboratory. 

The  following  prizes  are  given  annually  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Natural  Science : — 

(n)  PrixetfcT  Natwnl  Science^  open,  to  the  tchofe  SOtool  ;— 
Chemistry.    Tliree  Guineas.    Examination  in  the  l>eginningof  July;  ona  paper 
on  the  metallic  elemeotB,  one  on  the  non-metallic. 
N3«— No  boy  in  the  Sucih  Form  may  get  the  Second  Prize  in  (  bimbliy. 
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Mechanics,    Two  Guineas.    Examinadon  in  the  end  of  Korember.    Subjects:^ 

The  mechanical  powen,  strength  of  materials,  elements  of  mechanism.— 

Mr.  Hutchinson^  Lectures. 
Geology,    Two  Guineas.    "Rxamtnation  in  tiie  end  of  November.    Subjects:— 

Part  of  Lyell's  Elements  of  Geology.— Mr.  Wilson^  Lectures. 
Botany.    Two  Guineas.    Examination  in  the  end  of  September.     Subjects: — 

The  stnicture  and  classification  of  flowering  plants ;  the  rose,  peuflower, 

and  catkin  families. 
Practical  Chemistry.    A.  Prize,  value  Tluree  Guineas,  is  given  by  the  Bev.  T.  N. 

Hutchinson  in  December,  for  proflciency  in  Practical  Chemistty  and 

Analysis, 
llie  examination  will  include  answen  to  questions  on  paper  and  vivd  voce^  and 
the  performance  of  an  analysis  (acids  and  bases)  in  the  Laboratory, 
(o)  Natural  History.    Prizes  are  given  every  year  for  Collections  <^  Wild  Flowers, 

Insects,  and  Fossils,  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eugby.    Collections  to 

be  sent  in  the  Ist  Monday  in  November. 
A  Prize  is  given  by  Mr.  Kitchener  for  Collections  of  Dried  Plants  made  anywhere 

in  the  Summer  Holidays.    Collections  to  be  sent  in  tbe  1st  Monday  in  the 

following  Term. 
The  rules  to  be  observed  for  these  Prizes  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Mr. 
Kitchener. 

2'kese  Prizes  are  open  to  the  whole  SchooU 

The  instruction  given  in  this  School  consists  of  subjects 
formerly  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Chemistry,  t.c, 
Chemistry  and  Electricity.  Lectures,  following  the  arrange- 
ment, and  explaining  the  details  of  some  approved  text-book, 
such  as  **  Fownes'  Chemistry,"  are  given  twice  in  the  week 
to  each  class.  They  are  illustrated  by  experiments  and  dia- 
grams, and  brought  home  to  individual  boys  by  questions 
framed  to  test  their  understanding  of  the  lecture.  Notes 
taken  at  the  time  of  the  Lecture  are  subsequently  expanded 
into  reports  drawn  up  by  the  boys  out  of  School,  and  contain- 
ing sketches  of  the  apparatus.  These  are  shown  up  once  in  a 
fortnight  at  least,  and  are  then  corrected  by  the  Lecturer,  as 
a  classical  exercise  might  be  by  a  Tutor. 

Every  boy  studying  Physical  Science  in  class  may  become 
a  private  pupil  or  Laboratory  pupil.  If  he  is  a  Founda- 
tioner this  costs  him  nothing ;  if  a  non-Foundationer,  he 
pays  an  extra  fee  of  £10  10«. 

To  boys  who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  Natural  Philo- 
sophy branch  of  the  Christmas  Examinations  in  any  Form, 
either  a  first  or  second  class  is  awaked;  the  value  of 
which,  in  contributing  to  a  prize,  is  equal  to  the  same  grade 
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of  honour  in  any  other  branch  except  that  of  pnre  Classical 
Scholarship. 

Drawing  cmd  Mu$ic. — Any  boy  may  learn  Drawing  or 
Music  if  he  wish  to  do  so.  Until  lately,  the  tuition  of  these 
subjects  was  made  an  extra  charge,  except  in  the  case  of 
Foundationers;  the  fee  for  them  is  now  included  in  the 
general  School  charge. 

Total  Time  of  Work. 

The  time  of  a  boy  at  Bugby  School,  thus  allotted  in  the 
compulsory  School-work  to  attendance  before  his  teachers  in 
each  week,  amounts  on  an  average  to — 

Houn. 

OlaMical about  17       Including  private  tuition. 

Mathematics 8^    Exclusive  of  private  tuition,  which 

Modem  Languages 3  j  is  variable. 

Total 22 

In  order  to  estimate  fairly  the  amount  of  actual  occupation 
in  these  branches,  there  must  be  added  time  for  preparation 
of  ordinary  lessons,  and  time  for  composition,  consisting 
ordinarily  of  three  exercises  in  the  week,  besides  compositions 
written  expressly  for  the  Tutor.  The  habits  and  abilities  of 
different  boys  will  of  course  so  seriously  affect  the  amount 
of  time  expended  in  this  manner,  that  no  perfect  account  can 
be  given  of  it  in  a  School  in  which  the  great  bulk  of  the 
work  is  prepared  privately,  when  and  how  a  boy  may  choose. 
Dr.  Temple  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  on  no  day  in  the 
week  need  a  boy  work  altogether  more  than  between  eight 
and  nine  hours;  that  his  work  usually  amounts  to  much 
less ;  while  on  half-holidays,  of  which  there  are  three  in 
eveiy  week,  a  boy  has  much  time  at  his  disposal.  A  distin- 
guished Eugby  scholar  considers  eight  hours  the  time  given 
on  a  busy  day  by  a  studious  boy  to  his  studies.' 

Summary  of  Examinations, — ^The  Sixth  Form  is  annually 
examined  in  July  by  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellers  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  rest  of  the 
School  at  that  time,  and  the  whole  of  the  School  before  Easter 
and  in  December,  are  examined  by  the  Masters,  the  exami- 
0)  Report,  ^  264. 
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nation  comprehending  all  the  subjects  npon  which  instmc- 
tion  has  been  giyen. 

At  the  July  Examination,  all  the  boys  in  the  Upper  School 
below  the  Sixth  Form  are  examined  together.  They  have  the 
same  papers,  and  the  answers  to  each  paper  are  looked  over 
by  the  same  Examiner.  The  marks  gained  by  each  boy  are 
added  together,  and  are  called  his  Examination  Marks.  To 
these  are  added  the  marks  which  he  has  accumulated  during 
the  half-year,  which  are  called  his  Form  Marks.  Precisely 
the  same  plan  is  followed  in  examining  the  Middle  School. 

At  Easter  and  at  Christmas,  the  Forms  are  examined 
separately  as  Forms;  at  Easter  this  examination  is  ex- 
clusively in  unseen  papers  in  Greek  and  Latin  and  in 
composition.  The  Masters  are  divided  into  Committees  of 
two,  and  each  Committee  examines  two  Forms,  one  high 
in  the  School,  the  other  low.  The  three  Modem  Language 
Masters  examine  the  whole  School  in  Modern  Languages. 
The  four  Mathematical  Masters  examine  the  whole  School 
in  Mathematics. 

At  Christmas,  six  Honour  lists  are  published ;  namely,  in 
Divinity,  Classics,  History  and  Geography,  Mathematics, 
Modem  Languages,  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Exhibitions,  Prizes,  <fec.  —  The  bestowal  of  Exhibitions 
formed  no  part  of  the  original  design  of  the  founder.  But 
in  1777,  when  the  institution  became  wealthy,  seven  Exhi- 
bitions, of  the  value  of  £40  i)er  annum  each,  were  wisely 
established  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  To  this  number  the  trustees  themselves 
added  seven  more  within  a  few  years,  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility. In  1807,  the  Board  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
Court  of  Chanceiy  for  this  act  of  their  predecessors,  and 
authority  for  adding  seven  more  Exhibitions,  and  for  in- 
creasing those  fourteen  Exhibitions  to  £oO  per  annum  each. 
Again,  in  1286,  by  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  many  years  before,  seven  more  Exhibitions  were 
added,  and  the  value  of  all  increased.  From  that  time  to 
the  year  1854,  there  were  twenty-one  Exhibitions,  of  the 
value  of  £60  each,  tenable  for  seven  years  at  either  Uni- 
versity. At  present,  under  the  orders  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, the  Exhibitions  are  tenable  for  four  years,  and 
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their  value,  instead  of  being  tmifbrm,  varies  according  to 
the  place  of  the  candidate  in  the  examinations  by  which 
they  are  awarded. 

Five  Exhibitioners  are  now  regularly  chosen  every  year  to 
fill  five  Exhibitions  of  the  several  values  of  £80,  £70,  £60, 
£50,  and  £40,  tenable  for  four  years,  on  the  single  condition 
of  residing  at  some  College  or  Hall  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
during  that  time.  The  examination  is  open  to  all  who  have 
been  members  of  the  School  for  three  years.  Besides  the 
work  of  the  half-year,  candidates  are  required  to  bring  up 
for  examination  some  Classical  author  pr^Nired  entirely  by 
themselves,  and  to  translate  into  English  passages  of  Greek 
and  Latin  not  before  seen,  in  addition  to  composition  in  the 
Classical  languages.  When  the  holder  of  an  Exhibition 
ceases  to  fulfil  the  required  conditions,  the  remainder  of  his 
Exhibition  is  offered  to  competition  at  the  annual  examina- 
tion. 

Two  Scholarships,  instituted  by  the  Masters,  each  of 
£52  lOs,  value,  are  awarded  annually  for  pure  scholarship, 
and  are  open  to  all  boys,  whether  in  the  Sdiool  or  not,  who 
are  under  sixteen,  and  are  willing  to  reside  in  the  boaiding- 
house  to  which  the  Head  Master  shall  consign  them.  Two 
other  Scholarships,  instituted  by  the  Trustees,  of  £16  16«. 
each,  have  been  awarded  at  the  same  time.  These  four 
Scholarships  are  tenable  for  five  years.  Prizes  for  Classics, 
chiefly  in  the  Sixth  Form,  to  tiie  total  value  of  £53,  are 
given  annually  in  books. 

There  is  a  Divinity  Prize,  value  £3  Ss,  a  year,  founded  by 
Dr.  Bobertson,  for  boys  not  placed  in  the  Sixth  Form  before 
Midsummer ;  and  a  Prize  of  £4  value,  for  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  is  open  to  all  the  School  below  the  Sixth  Form.  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  has  founded  an  annual  Prize  of  a  gold 
medal  for  an  English  Historical  Subject. 

A  Prize  is  given  to  any  boy  in  every  Form  throughout  the 
School  who  obtains  a  first  class  in  the  final  examination  at 
Christmas,  either  in  Divinity,  Classical  Scholarship,  History, 
or  G^graphy ;  a  seoond  class  also  contributes  to  entitle  its 
winner  to  a  Prize,  but  some  ftirther  distinction  in  one  of 
the  subsidiary  Schools  is  requisite  to  give  full  effect  to  this 
lower  degree  of  distinction. 
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A  Prize  is  given  in  February,  by  the  Eev.  C.  B.  Hutchin- 
son, of  £3  3«.  value,  for  proficiency  in  History,  which  is  open 
to  the  Twenty  and  the  Fifth. 

In  the  Mathematical  School  there  are  several  Frizes  of 
smaU  amount,  bestowed  by  the  Mathematical  Masters. 
Those  for  Natural  Science  and  Modem  Languages  have 
already  been  mentioned. 

There  are  also  small  Prizes  given  by  the  French  and 
German  Masters,  for  excellence  in  those  Languages ;  by  the 
Master  of  the  Natural  Philosophy  School  to  the  best  Chemical 
Analjrst ;  and  a  Prize  by  the  Drawing  Master,  for  the  best 
Sketches  from  Nature,  and  from  copies. 

Monitorial  System, — ^The  discipline  of  Rugby  School  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  Sixth  Form  boys,  or,  as  they  have 
always  been  called,  "Prsepostors."  In  School,  it  is  their 
duty,  in  rotation,  to  keep  order  while  names  are  called  over; 
to  call  over  names  in  their  own  boarding-houses  at  dinner, 
at  locking-up,  and  at  evening  prayers.  They  also  read 
prayers  in  the  evening,  if  the  Master  of  the  boarding-house 
is  absent.  They  have  powers  to  enforce  obedience  to  all  the 
rules  of  the  School,  to  put  down  ill-practices,  as  the  breaking 
of  bounds,  frequenting  of  public-houses,  turbulence,  and 
drinking  or  smoking,  by  setting  impositions  to  boys  in  all 
Forms  below  the  Sixth,  and  by  inflicting  personal  chastise- 
ment on  any  boy  below  the  Fifth,  of  not  more  than  five  or 
six  strokes  of  a  stick  or  a  cane  across  the  shoulders. 

As  the  use  of  the  fist  is  forbidden,  they  commonly  carry 
canes  when  they  are  on  duty  in  "  calling  over,"  and,  on  such 
occasions,  use  tjiem  even  in  the  Master*s  presence.  Li  cases 
where  the  rarer  punishment  of  **  licking"  is  resorted  to,  it  is 
inflicted  in  private,  or  before  the  whole  of  the  Sixth ;  and, 
for  the  worst  sort  of  offences,  before  the  whole  boarding- 
house  ;  nor  will  any  degree  of  age  or  size,  on  the  part  of  the 
delinquent,  warrant  him  in  personally  resisting  tie  punish- 
ment. The  po^er  of  a  Praepostor  is  somewhat  controlled, 
however,  by  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Sixth  Form  and  to 
the  Head  Master,  which  every  boy  possesses,  and  his  claim 
to  which  immediately  arrests  the  Prsepostor's  hand.  The 
Sixth  Form,  although  strictly  charged  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Forms  below  itself,  is  a  check  also  upon  the 
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members  of  its  own  body ;  and  the  same  offence  for  wbich 
a  6ixtli  Form  boy  would  punish  a  lower  boy,  he  would 
report,  if  committed  by  a  colleague,  to  the  whole  Sixth 
Form,  on  which  the  Form,  as  a  body,  woxdd  request  the 
Head  Master  to  degrade  or  remove  the  offender. 

Fagging,— Tho  right  to  fag  is  limited  to  the  Sixth  Form. 
The  three  divisions  next  below  the  Sixth  are  exempt  from 
being  fagged,  but  they  are  not  admitted  to  the  privilege  of 
fagging.  The  fixed  services  consist  in  sweeping  and  dusting 
the  studies  of  the  Sixth,  attending  their  call  at  supper  for 
half-an-hour,  making  toast,  running  on  messages,  and 
attending  at  games.  At  cricket  a  Sixth  Form  boy  may  call 
upon  any  fag  to  field  for  him,  if  he  chooses,  but  this  par- 
ticular service  is  dying  out.  At  football  all  fags  must 
attend  three  times  a  year ;  at  all  otLcr  times  of  public  foot- 
ball they  must  be  eiUier  in  the  close  at  smaller  games  or  in 
their  houses.  In  the  "runs,'*  "hounds,"  and  "brook- 
leaping,"  they  are  also  compelled  to  take  part,  but  a  medical 
certificate  of  unfitness  from  home  or  from  the  House  Master, 
countersigned  by  the  Head  Master,  gives  exemption. 
I  PuniahmenU, — ^The  punishments  in  use  are  :— 

1  1.  Solitary  confinement  for  an  hour,  or  two  hours.    Used 

\  only  in  the  Lower  SchooL 

v  2.   Caning  on  the  hand.    Used  both  in  the  Lower  and  Mid- 

\        die  School ;  but  in  the  Upper  Forms  of  the  latter  very  rarely. 
1  3.  Latin  or  Greek  to  be  written  out  or  translated,  or  learnt 

by  heart. 

4.  Flogging,  which  is  administered  for  serious  offences; 
such  as  lying,  foul  language,  or  persistence  in  any  mis- 
conduct. From  this  punishment  the  Sixth  Form  is  exempt 
by  the  rules,  the  Fifth  by  the  courtesy  of  the  School. 

6.  Bequest  to  the  parents  to  remove  the  offender. 

6.  Expulsion ;  which  is  effected  by  the  Head  Master  send- 
ing for  the  boy,  and  saying  to  him,  **  You  are  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  School." 

The  first  three  of  these  punishments  are  inflicted  by  tho 
Assistant  Masters ;  the  last  three  by  the  Head  Master  only. 

Sports  and  Pastimes, — Contiguous  to  the  School  is  the 
"School-close,"  of  more  than  thirteen  acres  of  grass  on 
a  light  soil.     It  is  open  on  three  sides,  and  contains  a 
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gymnastio  ground,  good  racquet  courts,  and  on  one  side  of 
it  a  cold  bath  of  spring  water,  -which  for  many  years  has 
been  kept  for  the  use  of  the  boys. 

.  The  management  of  this  close,  and  the  regulation  of  the 
sports,  are  commonly  committed  to  an  assembly  called  the 
**  Big-Side  Ley^e,''  consisting  of  all  the  boys  in  the  Upper 
School,  led  by  the  Sixth.  The  games  most  popular  at  Bugby 
are  football,  cricket,  and  racquets.  Football  is  played  there 
under  different  rules  from  those  of  other  public  schools,  and 
with  extraordinary  yehemenoe  and  spirit. 

**  There  are  few  more  liyely  sights  than  the  School-dose 
on  the  day  of  one  of  the  great  matches — ^the  *  Sixth  *  against 
the  rest  of  the  School,  or  the  '  Old '  against  the  *  F^resent 
Bugbeians.'  Each  side  plays  in  jerseys  and  flannels,  with 
yelyet  caps  of  distinctiye  colours,  which  old  Bugbeians  are 
disposed  to  regard  as  modem  yanities,  but  which  certainly 
add  yery  much  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  game,  and,  no 
doubt,  increase  its  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  ladies,  who, 
since  the  late  Queen  Dowager  set  the  example,  crowd  the 
ground  on  bright  afternoons  wheneyer  a  match  of  any  special 
interest  is  to  be  played;  sometimes,  in  their  enthusiasm, 
yenturing  outside  those  mysterious  posts  which  mark  out 
the  *  line  of  touch,'  and  thus  occasionally  getting  mixed  up 
with  the  combatants,  to  their  own  detriment  and  the  general 
confusion.'*^ 

Being  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  hunting  county,  Bugby  has 
long  been  famous  for  its  ancient  game  of  "  Hare  and 
Hounds.*'  In  old  times  this  sport  was  conducted  in  a  way 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  present  day.  The  feigs 
were  then  hounds,  and  Prsepostors  huntsmen,  and  great 
cruelty  was  often  the  result.  As  now  played,  it  is  a  good 
stiff  steeple-chase,  at  which  the  main  object  for  a  plucky 
*'  hound  "  is  to  accomplish  the  "  Great  Crick  run  "  (13  miles) 
in  a  little  less  than  84  minutes.  The  day  of  hunting  is 
Thursday,  when  the  **  hares,"  for  there  are  generally  two, 
start  off  with  a  handful  of  bits  of  paper,  which  they  drop 
from  time  to  time  as  *' scent."  The  pursuers  hold  well 
together  for  the  first  mile  or  two ;  then  the  weaker  runners 
begin  to  fall  off^  and  the  number  who  are  in  at  the  deatii 
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may  often  be  compared  to  the  reduced  list  of  foxhimters, 
-who,  after  a  severe  run,  suryiye  to  witness  the  amputation 
of  the  bruflih. 

The  river  Avon,  which  flows  near  the  School,  offers  every 
fieusility  for  bathing.  Two  places  are  kept  for  the  School. 
To  one,  where  the  water  is  shallow,  the  smaller  boys  and 
those  who  cannot  swim  resort,  under  the  care  of  bathing 
men.  When  boys  have  learned  to  swim  they  are  promoted 
to  ''deep  water,"  at  a  point  where  the  ''Swift"  joins  the 
Avon,  and  have  there  ^ill  opportunity  of  perfecting  them- 
selves in  this  healthy  and  useful  art 

The  Bifle  Gorps  at  Bugby  numbers  nearly  100  members. 
No  one  is  compelled  to  join,  and  the  regulations  are  drawn 
up  by  the  boys  themselves.  In  1861,  Eugby  carried  off  the 
Ashburton  l^eld  at  Wimbledon,  in  the  &ce  of  a  strong 
competition  among  Public  Schools,  and  they  have  maintained 
the  second  place  in  the  same  contest  sinoe.^ 

Librariea, — There  is  a  moderately  good  library,  to  which 
the  Sixth  (ex  officio^  all  the  Upper  School,  with  leave  from 
their  Tutor,  and  all  the  Middle  School,  with  leave  from  their 
Tutor  and  Form  Master,  have  access.  There  are  also  libraries 
in  each  boarding-house,  maintained  by  an  entrance  fee  of 
£1  U.,  and  a  subscription  of  lOs,  a  year  from  each  boy  in 
the  house. 

ScTiool  Hours  and  Holidays. — All  the  boys,  at  all  seasons, 
are  expected  to  go  to  bed  at  10  o'clock,  except  the  Sixth 
Form.  For  nine  weeks  in  mid- winter  they  are  expected  to 
rise  at  7,  to  take  their  breakfast  at  7.30,  and  to  present 
themselves  in  School  at  8.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  they 
rise  at  6.30,  are  in  School  at  7,  and  work  for  an  hour 
before  breakfast.  There  are  three  whole  School  days  during 
the  week.  Of  the  four  and  a  half  or  five  School  hours  on 
a  whole  School  day,  three  occur  before  dinner  (1.30),  and 
one  hour  and  a  half  after  dinner.  The  break  of  an  hour  and 
a  half  is  always  allowed  between  dinner  and  the  next  School 
lesson.  There  are  three  half -holidays  usually  in  the  week; 
every  third  week  there  is  a  fourth. 

There  are  three  terms  now  instead  of  two  half-years ;  the 
vacation  being  five  weeks  at  Christmas  and  two  at  Easter^ 
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or  four  at  Ghristmas  and  three  at  Easter,  according  to 
the  incidence  of  Easter,  and  eight  weeks  after  Midsummer. 

Rdigums  Observances, — On  Good-Friday,  Ascension-Day, 
All  Saints'  Day,  Ash- Wednesday,  and  on  **  Lawrence  Sheriff's 
Day,"  religious  services  are  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  School. 

Prior  to  1814  the  boys  resorted  to  the  parish  church  for 
religious  worship.  In  that  year  the  Trustees  obtained 
powers  to  build  a  chapel,  which  was  accordingly  erected 
close  to  the  School,  and  has  since  been  considerably  enlarged 
and  improved.  It  contains  monuments  to  many  Head- 
Masters,  Assistant-Masters  who  died  in  the  service  of  the 
School,  and  to  boys  who  died  at  Eugby,  or  afterwards  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Soon  after  the  building  of  this  chapel 
a  chaplain  was  appointed  with  a  sufficient  stipend ;  but  Dr. 
Arnold,  desirous  of  improving  such  an  opportunity  of  mould- 
ing the  character  of  Eugby  boys,  on  the  first  vacancy,  applied 
for,  and  was  appointed  to  the  office,  of  which  he  declined  to 
receive  the  remuneration.  In  continuance  of  the  same 
practice  the  Head  Master  still  preaches  there  every  Sunday. 

All  the  boys  attend  the  services  in  the  chapel  on  Sunday. 
These  services  consist  during  the  summer  of  the  Litany  pre- 
ceded by  a  hymn  at  8.30 ;  the  Morning  Service  and  the 
CSommunion  Service  at  11.30 ;  the  Evening  Service  and  ser- 
mon at  4.    In  winter  the  Litany  goes  with  the  service  at  11. 

The  Holy  Oommunion  is  adnunistered  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  the  half-year,  and  on  the  last,  and  at  least  twice,  occa- 
sionally four  times  between.  Attendance  at  the  Holy  Com- 
munion is  perfectly  voluntary.^ 

Boarding-houses, — ^Inclusive  of  the  School-house  which 
forms  part  of  the  block  of  School-buildings,  and  is  kept  by 
the  Head  Master,  there  are  eight  boarding-houses  at  Eugby. 
The  Head  Master's  house  was  designed,  and  long  used  for 
the  reception  of  50,  but,  by  repeated  additions  within  the 
last  forty  years,  has  been  made  to  contain  73  boys. 

The  remaining  seven  boarding-houses,  all  now  kept  by 
Assistant  Masters,  contain,  on  an  average,  46  boys  each; 
the  most  capacious  holding  50,  and  the  smallest  42  boarders. 
Separate  from  his  bedroom  each  boy  has  a  study,  which, 
while  in  the  Lower  or  Middle  School,  he  is  liable  to  share 
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with  another  boy,  but  of  wluoh  lie  has  tmdiyided  possession 
on  entering  the  Upper  SohooL  Brothers  are  invariably  put 
together;  others  are  associated,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
boarding-honse  Master,  who  takes  into  consideration  their 
position  in  the  School,  their  age,  character,  and  wishes  in 
their  choice  of  a  companion.  The  nsuol  size  of  a  study  is 
seven  feet  square.  In  these  studies,  which  in  the  School- 
house  are  warmed  by  hot  air,  and  in  the  boarding-houses  by 
fire,  boys  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Schools  prepare  their 
lessons.  Those  below  the  Middle  School  learn  Ihem  com- 
monly in  school,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  Master.  Each 
boy  provides  the  furniture  of  his  study,  generally  by  pur- 
chasing what  he  finds  in  the  room  from  the  last  occupant  at 
a  valuation,  on  which  the  boarding-house  Master  keeps  a 
check.  ^ 

Diet. — ^BreakfjEust,  consisting  simply  of  tea  or  coffee  and 
bread  and  butter,  is  taken  at  7.30  in  the  winter ;  and  at 
8.30  in  summer. 

Dinner,  which  consists  of  meat,  vegetables,  pies  or  pud- 
dings, sometimes  preceded  by  soup,  is  served  at  1.30. 

Tea  follows  dinner  after  a  few  hours ;  and  at  8.30  a  supper 
of  bread  and  cheese  or  bread  and  milk  winds  up  the  diEiy . ' 

EocpenseB  of  a  Boy  at  Rugby ^  induding  Board  and  Lodging, 

I.  Nkoxs&ibt. 

Annually.  Entrance. 

Chaigeatn                                                           £  $.  d,  £  s.  d. 

AasiatantHaatM^Boaiding-luHise  68    6   0    3    3    0 

Sohool  Inatmctian » 38    1    0    3    3    0 

Clasaical  Private  TuiUon   10  10    0    110 

IfisceUaaeooa  Cbargei 8  18    0  Library  ...    1    1    0 

£05    5    0  £6    6    0 


n.  OPTIOiril..— /Vwote  7%tUum, 

Annoally.  Sntranoe. 

£  $.  d.  £  9.d* 

In  Mathemadca,  Modem  Languagea,  or  Labon- 

tory  Iii«traotion.......^.M^ 10  10    0    110 

OandDg  (TadaUe) 
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The  abore  charges  are  for  a  resident  Non-Foundationer. 

A  resident  Foundationer  pays  the  same,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  sum  of  £18  Is,  6d.  for  School  instruction,  and 
about  half  the  miscellaneous  charges,  which  are  paid  on  his 
behalf  by  the  Trustees. 

A  Foundation  boy,  not  boarding  at  the  School,  pays  the 
same  as  a  resident  Foundation  boy,  minus  the  expenses  of 
the  boarding-house. 


CHAPTER   IIL 

BIOGBAPHIGAL. 
DuHnguUhed  Bugheians, 


The  Head  Mastebs  of  Bugby  School,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  traced,  are  : — 


16Q9.  Nicholas  GreenhOL 

Augostine  Bolf e. 

W.  Green. 
1643.  Bai^uiel  Pearce. 

Peter  Whitehead. 

Jolin  Allen. 

Knighty  Harrison. 
1674.  Bobert  Ashbridge. 
1681.  Leonard  jAftcocka. 
1687.  Henry  Holyoak. 
1731.  John  Plomer. 


1743.  Thomas  Crossfleld. 

1744.  William  Knail. 
1761.  John  Bichmond. 
1755.  Stanley  Bnrroagh. 
1778.  Thomas  James. 
1794.  Heniy  Ingles. 
1807.  John  WooU. 
1828.  Thomas  Arnold. 
1842.  A.  G.  Tait. 

1850.  £d.M.GoaIbTim. 
1858.  Frederick  Temple. 


Among  the  distinguished  men  who  may  be  said  to  owe  their 
intellectual  birth  to  Lawrence  Sheriff's  now  famous  Founda- 
tion, we  haye  of  Bishops,  Leggb,  of  Oxford;  Bagot,  of 
Oxford ;  Ottbb,  of  Chichester ;  and  James,  of  Calcutta. 
Of  Clergymen  generally,  the  list  headed  by  Db.  Chtjbton 
and  Db.  A.  P.  Stanley  ia  a  lengthened  one ;  as  is  that  of 
her  Physicians,  headed  by  the  late  Sib  Henby  Qalfobd  and 
the  present  Sib  Charles  Looook.  Prominent  among  her 
lawyers  are  the  late  Mb.  Justice  Coltman,  Mb.  Justioe 
Vaugham",    and   the  Attomey-Qeneral»    Sib    Botticdell 
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Palmek  (who  was  a  fifth-fonn  Bugbeian  before  lie  left  for 


Her  men  of  letters  include  Gate,  the  early  friend  of  Dr. 
Jolmson,  and  the  originator  of  The  OenUemaaCa  Magazine; 
Oabte,  the  historian ;  Pabkhxjbst,  famous  for  his  Hebrew 
Lexicon;  Bbay,  who,  jointly  with  Manning,  wrote  the 
"History  of  Surrey ;"  Db.  W.  B.  Sleath,  Head  Master  of 
Bepton,  and  Db.  Johk  Sleath,  Head  Master  of  St  Paul's 
School;  Db.  Samttel  Butleb,  the  fayourite  Master  of 
Shrewsbury  School;  Waltkb  Savage  Lakdob;  Huqhes, 
who,  in  his  *'Tom  Brown's  School  Days,"  has  given  us  the 
best  portraiture  of  Arnold  and  his  administration  which  we 
possess;  and  W.  0.  Mmibeady,  the  celebrated  actor. 
APMTBATi  F.  W.  Fane  and  Captains  Lobd  Pboby  and  the 
Hon.  Habby  Gbay,  B.N.,  worthily  maintained  the  nayal 
honours  of  the  school ;  but,  after  all,  the  truest  sphere  of 
glory  for  her  sons  has  been  Ihe  "  tented  field."  The  military 
roll  of  Bugby  is  indeed  remarkable ;  it  contains  the  names 
of  the  late  nonogenarian  Field-Marshal  Visoouin?  OoM- 
BEBMEKE ;  Majob-Qenebal  John  Maksel,  who  fell  as  he 
led  his  heayy  brigade  of  cavalry  to  storm  the  French  batteries 
in  1794 ;  his  son,  Majob  J.  0.  Maksel,  who  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  during  the  same  tremendous  charge. 
Sm  Ralph  Abeboboi£BIE,  who  died  the  victor  of  Alexandna, 
in  1801 ;  the  Hon.  Genebal  Bbuce  ;  Lieut. -Genebal  Snt 
G.  T.  Walkeb,  who  distinguished  himself  at  Maida,  in  1808, 
and  with  many  a  Bugbeiaoi  comrade  among  the  *'  fighting 
light  brigade"  through  the  Peninsula;  Lieut. -Genebal 
John  Maxwell  Kebb  ;  Majob-Genebal  Skebbatt,  who, 
when  desperately  wounded,  led  the  storming^arty  of  Bergen- 
op-zoom,  in  1814,  and  was  the  first  to  mount  the  walls  on 
which  he  fell,  his  old  school-feUow,  General  the  "RAi^Tf  of 
Cabysfobt,  gaUantly  supporting  him  throughout  the  bloody 
day;  Majob-Genebal  Sm  Abthub  Clifton;  Colonel 
MiLLEB,  who  led  the  Enniskillens  at  Waterloo ;  Captains 
Holbechb  and  Biddulph,  who  charged  side  by  side  with  him 
and  twenty  other  Bugbeians  on  the  same  terrible  field.  Nearer 
to  our  own  times  we  haye  the  twenty-five  Bugbeian  heroes, 
commemorated  by  their  school- fellows  in  the  College  Chapel 
windows  already  mentioned,  including  Sib  J.  W.  Adams, 
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who  was  killed  at  Inkerman,  and  *'  Hodson  of  Hodson's 
Horse,"  who,  with  his  undaunted  schoobnates,  bore  the 
brunt  of,  and  fell  in  the  late  Indian  mutiny. 

GOYEBNINa  BODY  OF  BUGBY  SCHOOL  IN  1898. 


Hie  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Eail  of  Warwick. 

Earl  Howe. 

Lord  C.  B.  Percy. 

Lord  Leigh. 

Bt.  Hon.  0.  B.  Adderley,  E«i.,  M.P. 


W.  S.  Dngdale,E8q. 
C.  N.  Newdegate,  Esq.,  M.P. 
H.  C.  Wiae,  Esq. 
.  Bev.  C.  W.  Holbech. 
W.  D.  Bromley,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Colonel  Korth,  M.P. 


Clerk— Vi,  Harris,  SoUcitor,  Bugby. 

BiASTEBS  OF  BUGBY  SCHOOL  IK  1868. 

Bead  Matter— "Rev.  F.  Temple,  D  J>. 

Assistant  Hasten, 
Bev.H.  J.Bookoll,  M.A.,  Master  of  Lower  School. 


BeT.  0.  T.  Arnold,  M.A. 
Bev.  L.  F.  Burrows,  M.A. 
Ber.  T.  W.  Jex-Blake,  M.A. 
Bev.  C.  B.  Hutchinson,  M.A. 
Bev.  C.  E.  Moberly,  M.A. 
E.A.Scott,MJL 


A.  W.  Potts,  M.A. 
J.  S.  Phillpotts,  B.C.L. 
Bev.  J.  Bobertson,  M.A. 

A.  Sidgwick,  B.A. 
H.  Lee  Warner,  B.A. 

B.  Whitelaw,  B.A. 


Mat/iematies-^'ELey.  C.  Elsee,  M.A. 

Modem  Languages. 
Bev.  P.  B.  Smith,  M.A.         i        M.  Yeoqueray. 
E.  F.  GrenfeU,  M.A. 

Natural  Science— Rhy.  T.  N.  Hutchinson,  M.A.,  F.C.S. 

Mathenaties  and  Natural  Science, 

F.E.  Kitchener,  M.i 


J.  M.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S..  F.G.S.  |         F, 
Bev.  G.  J.  E.  Smith,  M.A. 


Organ  St  and  Music  Master— "E.  Edwards. 

Jtftmc  Master— Jl.  Petterson. 

Drawing  Masters. 
G.  Barnard.  )        J.  L.  Tupper. 

Writing  Master  and  Secretary— Vi.  J.  S.  Salo. 

Assistant  Writing  Master^'Mx.  "Poolej, 

School  Marshal-Mr.  G.  E.  Patey. 
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SHREWSBURY. 

**ISTUa  a  BKOTE,  NX  I.ABORA." 

CHAPTER   I.— HISTOEIOAL. 

MoBB  than  three  hundred  yeaxs  have  elapsed  sinoe  the 
bailifiOs  and  burgesses  of  Shrewsbury,  headed  by  Hugh 
Edwards  and  Bichard  Whyttaker,  and  supported  by  other 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  took  measures 
to  establish  a  Free  School  in  the  county  town. 

The  suppression  of  the  Abbey  and  other  churches  had 
involved  the  loss  of  the  seminaries  attached  to  them,  and  the 
**  proud  Salopians  "  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  to  supply 
the  void.  At  Michaelmas,  in  1549,  tihe  Corporation  paid 
Beginald  Corbett,  the  Becorder,  for  a  supplication  exhibited 
to  tiie  Lord  Chancellor  to  obtain  a  Free  School,  10«. 

Wise  in  their  generation,  and  knowing  that  "  a  man's  gift 
maketh  way  for  him,**  they  shortly  after  gave  **  to  a  servant 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  his  favour  in  the  same,  20d,"  and 
in  a  few  months  *^  paid  for  the  purchasing  of  a  Free  School 
to  be  had  within  the  town,  £20."  This  last  sum  (about 
equivalent  to  £130  in  the  present  day)  is  supposed  to  have 
been  part  of  the  consideration  money  given  for  the  estates 
which  were  settled  subsequently  upon  the  School.  With 
more  probability  it  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been  paid 
for  premises  suitable  as  a  School-house,  or  for  land  on  which 
to  erect  one.  Two  years  later  they  presented  a  petition  to 
King  Edward  YI.,  soliciting  a  grant  of  some  portion  of  the 
estates  belonging  to  the  dissolved  collegiate  churches  for  the 
endowment  of  the  School.  In  compliance  with  their  prayer, 
the  King  gave  the  appropriated  ti^es  of  several  prebendal 
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liyings,  formerly  belonging  to  the  dhnrohes  of  St.  Mary  and 
St.  Chad)  for  the  ptupose  of  endowing  a  School  with  one 
Master,  and  one  Under  Schoolmaster,  to  be  called  The  Free 
Grammar  School  ^  of  Eing  Edward  the  Sixth.  Before  the 
newly-founded  institution  was  opened,  the  young  king  died, 
and  during  Queen  Mary's  reign  the  Charter  granted  by  her 
brother  remained  in  abeyance.  In  1562,  four  years  after 
the  accession  of  Elizabetli,  Thomas  Ashton,  a  gentleman  of 
pre-eminent  learning  and  high  character,  haying  been 
appointed   Head   Master,  and  Thomas   Lawrence  Second 

(1)  The  original  expression  is  Uhera  Schola,  which  is  commonly  nndentood  to 
mean  a  school  wherein  eduoation  is  gratuitoasly  given.  Dr.  Kennedy,  the 
late  dlBtinguished  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School,  disputes  the  accuracy  of 
this  interpretation.  He  affirms  that  Libera  was  never  used  in  the  sense  of  **  grar 
tuitouB,"  either  in  classical  Latin,  in  post-classical  Latin,  or  in  mediaeval  Latin.  As 
respects  classical  Latin,  he  refers  to  the  dictionaries  of  Facciolati  and  ScheUer, 
where  it  is  seen,  on  comparing  the  examples  of  **  liber  ^  and  its  adverb  "  Uberi" 
with  the  examples  of  **  graiuitut  **  and  the  adverb  ^  gratis,*  that  the  two  former 
words  are  never  used  in  the  sense  of  the  two  latter.  *'  Ztfter,"  in  fact,  he  contends, 
means  *'imresfrazn«(f,"  **ttneontroUed,^  or  exempt,  but  cannot  be  found  to  describe 
a  thing  not  to  be  paid  for.  So  post-classically  he  gives  many  instances  of  Liber  ia 
the  Latin  Yulgate  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  all  of  which  the  meaning  ia  <'  vimii- 
ilaved^  uid  in  none  **  gratuOsnu.**  Finally,  as  regards  medisval  Latin,  he  points 
to  the  valuable  glossaries  of  Dufresne,  Ducange,  and  Charpender,  as  well  as  to 
Lindenbrog's  **  Oodex  Legum,"  and  declares  that,  although  the  word  is  of  the  most 
frequent  occurrence,  there  is  not  the  faintest  trace  of  its  use  in  the  sense  of  **  gra^ 
tuiUnuJ*  From  aU  whick  he  concludes  that  Libera  in  the  charter  of  King 
Edward's  Schools  was  designed  to  distinguish  them  from  other  existing  schools, 
most  of  which  were  dependent  on  ecclesiastical  power,  and  were  attached  and 
subservient  to  Chapters  and  Oolites.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  expres- 
sion it  should  be  remembered  that  Liber  Homo  in  the  Greai  Charier  meant  *«a 
freeman"  as  distinguished  from  a  serf,  and  the  adjective  Jjber  (^Libera^  Liberuni) 
was  the  tenn  universally  employed  to  confer  by  Boyal  Charter  a  liberty  or  fran- 
chise on  various  objects  and  institutions.    For  instance— 

Libera  CapeUa^  a  Free  Chapel  (free  from  ordinary  jurisdiction). 

Libera  EeelesiOy  a  Free  Church  (free  from  incumbency— personatos). 

Libera  Viila,  a  Free  Town  (free  from  certain  burdens). 

Liberum  Feudum,  Frank-Fee  (ditto,  ditto). 

Libera  Firtna,  Frank-Farm  (ditto,  ditto). 

Liber  Taurus,  a  Free  Bull  (not  liable  to  be  impomided). 
So  Libera  Warenna,  Free  Warren. 

Libera  Piacaria,  Free  Fishery. 

Libera  Chassa,  Free  Chase. 

Libera  EUemosyna,  Frank  Ahnoine. 
In  all  whidi,  undoubtedly,  the  word  implies  **free  from  lordship  or  Cootccd,*  ''not 
liaUe  to  services,'*  by  royally-conferred  franchise. 
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Master,  the  School  was  opened  with  a  large  number  of 
pupils,  and  soon  beoame  one  of  the  most  flourishing  Schools 
in  England.  During  the  few  years  of  Mr.  Ashton's  adminis- 
tration the  entrance  books  show  the  names  of  Scholars  from 
the  head  fEunilies  of  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  Staffordshire, 
Worcestershire,  and  North  Wales ;  the  average  of  oppidani 
and  cUieni  yearly  not  being  less  than  four  hundred.^ 

The  manuscripts  of  Dr.  Taylor,  preserred  in  the  Library, 
afford  some  entertaining  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which, 
at  this  early  stage  of  the  SchooUs  history,  the  Masters  and 
Scholars  were  accustomed  to  combine  amusement  and  study. 
The  year  1568,  for  example,  is  memorable  in  the  School  fasti 
because  "  at  Whysuntyde  was  a  notable  stage  play  at  Shros- 
bery,  which  lasted  aU  the  hoUydayes,  unto  the  which  came 
greate  numbers  of  people,  of  noblemen,  and  others,  the  which 
was  praysed  greately,  and  the  chyffe  auctor  [author]  thereof 
was  one  Master  Aston,  being  the  head  Scoole  Master  of  the 
Free  Scoole  there,  a  godly  and  lerenyd  man,  who  took 
marvelous  great  paynes  therein."  *  In  1673,  also,  were 
grand  doings  at  Shrewsbury,  in  which  the  scholars  figured, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Welsh 


(1)  The  inhabitants,  **  among  other  things,  deaerye  espeoial  commendation  for 
this,  in  that  they  have  set  up  a  schoole,  wherein  were  more  schollers  in  number 
when  I  flrst  saw  it  than  in  any  one  schoole  in  England  again ;  unto  whidi  Thomas 
Ashton,  the  first  head-schoolmaster,  a  right  good  man,  procured  by  his  meanes  a 
▼ery  honest  salarie  and  stipend  for  the  teachers."— Camdeh^s  Britannia, 

(2)  Churchyard,  who  was  a  Salopian,  speaks  of  these  dramatic  entertainments, 
and  has  left  a  description  of  the  quarry  and  its  rustic  theatre  as  they  ai^ared  in 
his  time:— 

<*  And  somewhat  more,  behind  the  walles  as  chiefo 
Where  plays  have  been  which  is  most  worthie  note. 
There  is  a  grounde  new  made  theatre  wyse. 
Both  deepe  and  bye,  in  goodlie  aandent  guise ; 
Where  well  may  sit  ten  thousand  men  at  eaae— 
And  yet  the  one  the  other  not  displease. 
A  place  belowd  to  bayte  both  bull  and  beare; 
For  players  too,  greate  roume  and  place  at  wylJ,  ^ 

,  And  in  the  same  a  ooke-pit  wondrous  faire 

Besides  where  man  may  wrastle  to  their  fill.  ^'^ 

A  grounde  most  apt,  and  they  that  sit  above  ^   , 

At  once  in  rewe,  all  thys  may  see  tot  lore ;  n 

At  Aston's  playe,  who  had  beheld  thys,  then,  ^ . '  > 

Might  well  have  seen  there  twentie  thousand  n       -^  O 
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Marohes,  acoompanied  by  that  **  son  Philip  "  whose  name 
is  still  the  crowning  glory  of  the  old  School. 

**157d.  This  yeaie,  at  the  oomminge  in  of  Sir  Hany  Sydney,  Lord  Presydent 
of  Wales,  from  London,  ther  was  shott  off  in  a  ryaltie  [brinmph]  18  chamber  peoes 
at  a  voyde  place  under  the  Wyld  Copp,  ad  joyninge  unto  Masta  Sherraxs  howse ; 
and  also  a  lyttel  from  the  same  at  the  foot  of  the  W}^  Copp,  was  an  excellent 
oracion  made  unto  him  by  one  of  the  scollers  of  the  Free  Schoole ;  **— and  **  spente 
and  geven  to  Mr.  Phillipe  Siddney  *<— at  that  time  nineteen  years  of  age— *<  at  his 
oominge  to  this  towne  with  my  Lord  Ftident  his  father,  in  wine,  and  cakes,  and 
other  things,  7s,  2d* 

A  few  years  later  the  Lord  President  again  visited  Shrews- 
bury, and  was  entertained  in  great  state  both  by  the  in- 
habitants generally  and  by  the  authorities  of  the  School. 

"  The  24th  of  April  beinge  St.  GFeorge*s  daye,  the  right 
honorable  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Lord  President  of  the  Marches 
of  Wales,  beinge  of  the  Pryvy  counsell  and  one  of  the  Knights 
of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Gfarter,  kept  St.  George's  feast 
in  Shrewsbury  most  honorably  .  .  .  And  on  the  first  day  of 
May  the  masters  of  the  free  scoole,  whose  names  were 
Thomas  Larrance,  John  Barker,  Bychard  Atkyns,  and  Eoger 
Kent,  made  a  brave  and  costly  bancket  after  supper  of  the 
same  daye  before  the  scoole,  to  the  number  of  forty  dyshes 
and  the  masters  before  them.  Every  scoole  presentynge  10 
dyshes  with  a  shewer  before  every  scoole."  ^e  day  follow- 
ing this  quaint  ** bancket"  we  are  told,  "all  the  scollars 
of  the  sayd  free  scoole  being  taught  by  the  foresaid  four 
masters,  beinge  in  number  360,  with  their  masters  before 
every  of  them,  marchyng  bravely  firom  the  said  scoole  in 
battell  order  with  their  generalls,  captens,  drumms,  trum- 
pette,  and  ensigns  before  them,  through  the  town,  towards 
a  lardge  fiUde  (field)  caUed  the  Qeye,  in  the  Abbey  suburbs 
of  Salop,  and,  there  devydinge  their  bandes  into  4  partes, 
met  the  sayde  Lord  President  upon  a  lusty  courser,  who 
turned  him  round  about  and  came  to  them,  the  Gbnerall 
openinge  to  hys  Lordshyp  the  purpose  and  assembly  of  hym 
and  the  rest." 

On  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  Sir  Henry  took  his  depar- 
ture. 

On  this  occasion,  as  he  left  by  water,  *'  their  were  placed 
in  an  ilet  hard  by  the  water  syde  serten  appointed  sooUers  of 
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the  free  800ole»  being  apparelyd  all  in  greene  and  greene 
wyllows  upon  tlieir  heads,  mardiing  by,  and  calling  to  hym, 
Tnaking  their  lamentable  orations,  sorrowinge  hys  departure, 
the  which  was  done  so  pitifully  and  of  sutch  excellency  that 
truly  it  made  many,  bothe  in  the  barge  upon  the  water,  as 
also  the  people  uppon  lande,  to  weepe,  and  my  Lord  hym- 
self  to  change  countenance.*'  His  Lordship's  change  of 
countenance  will  not  appear  surprising  to  any  one  who  reads 
the  following  specimens  of  these  '*  lamentable  orations." 
One  boy  advanced  alone  and  sang — 

**  Oh !  itay  the  bardge,  rowe  not  loe  fast, 
Bowe  not  soe  fast,  oh !  stay  awhile ; 
Oh !  stay  and  hear  the  playntts  at  last 
Of  nymphs  that  harboor  in  thys  ile. 

*(  Theyre  woe  is  greate,  great  moan  they  make 
With  doefol  tones  they  doe  lament^ 
They  howle,  they  crie,  their  leare  to  tacke  (take) ; 
Their  gannents  greene  for  woe  they  rent.* 

This  **  tragical  mirth  "  is  almost  upon  a  par  with  the  im- 
mortal Bottom's  :— 

•*BQtstay;— 0,q>ite! 
Bat  mark ;— poor  knight, 
What  dreadf  nl  dole  is  here ! " 

And  then  conoeiye  the  effect  of  the  subjoined,  after  a  dozen 
more  yerses  of  the  quality  just  giyen,  chanted  by  all  the 
willow-crowned  boys  in  concert : — 

**  AU  together. 

*•  And  will  yonr  honor  now  depart  f 
And  must  it  needs  be  soe  f 
Would  God  we  coold  lyke  fishes  swyme 
That  we  might  wyth  thee  goe. 

«Or  else  woold  Ood  this  Uttel  Oe 
Were  stretched  out  so  lardge 
That  we  on  foot  might  follow  thee. 
And  wayt  upon  thy  bardge. 

*  But  seeing  that  we  cannot  swyme, 
And  iland*s  at  an  end, 
Safle  passage  with  a  shorte  retnme 
The  myghty  God  thee  sende.* 

To  this  absurd  exhibition  the  first  Head  Master  was  no 
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party.  In  1569,  Mr.  Ashton  resigned  Ids  office,  and  directed 
the  studies  of  the  afterwards  famous  and  unfortunate  Bobert 
Deyereux,  eldest  son  of  Walter,  Earl  of  Essex.  While  so 
engaged,  his  affection  for  Shrewsbury  School  induced  him  to 
solicit  Queen  Elizabeth,  successfully,  to  grant  to  its  uses  the 
tithes  of  Ohirbury,  and  to  take  that  opportunity  for  consti- 
tuting the  goyemment  of  the  School  on  as  sound  a  foundation 
as  circumstances  would  allow. 

By  Queen  Elizabeth's  indenture,  stipulations  were  made 
that  the  bailifib  and  burgesses  should  apply  the  profits  of  the 
grant  made  by  her  <*  towards  the  maintenance  of  divine 
service  to  be  had  in  the  Chapel  of  Oliffe,  in  the  said  County 
of  Salop,  five  pounds  of  lawiPul  money  of  England ; "  other 
five  pounds  for  the  Chapel  of  Astley;  £13  6«.  Sd,  to  the 
Yicar  of  St.  Mary's,  and  £6  13«.  4(2.  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  priest  in  the  same  church ;  and  that  they  should  employ 
and  bestow,  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the  Free  Grammar 
School  within  the  Town  of  Salop,  founded  by  the  late  Eing 
Edward  the  Sixth,  all  the  residues  of  the  revenues  and 
profits  of  the  said  rectory  and  other  the  premises  .... 
according  to  such  orders  and  constitutions  as  shall  be  taken 
in  that  behalf  by  Thomas  Ashton,  derk,  now  Schoolmaster 
of  the  said  Ghrammar  School.  .  .  .  Provided  always,  that  if 
the  said  Bailifb  and  Burgesses  do  not  well  and  truly  accom- 
plish the  covenants  and  intents  in  these  presents  expressed, 
that  then  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  our  said  Sovereign 
Lady  the  Queen,  her  heirs  and  successors,  into  all  and 
singular  the  premises  to  enter,  and  the  same  to  have,  receive, 
and  retain  until  the  covenants  and  intents  aforesaid  shall  be 
duly  satisfied,  performed,  supplied,  or  accomplished  for  that 
express  mention  of  the  certainty  of  the  premises,  or  of  any 
of  them,  or  of  any  other  gift  or  grant  made  by  us  or  our 
progenitors  to  the  said  Bailifiis  and  Burgesses  of  the  Town  of 
Salop,  or  any  of  them,  before  this  time,  made  in  these 
presents  is  not  made,  or  any  Statute,  Act,  ordinance,  pro- 
vision, proclamation,  or  restraint  to  the  contrary  thereof 
had,  made,  enacted,  ordained,  or  provided,  or  any  other 
matter,  cause,  or  thing  whatsoever  to  the  contrary  in  any- 
wise notwithstanding.'' 
Prom  the  last  clause,  and  from  some  letters  of  Mr.  Ashton, 
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still  preserved,  it  is  eyident  that  lie  was  inyested  with  nearly 
absolute  control  over  the  administration  of  the  whole  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  donation,  if  not  over  the  endowment 
granted  by  King  Edward. ^ 

(I)  One  of  these  letters,  ivhioh  has  been  printed  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mSMtonen  on  Poblio  Schoole,  is  pecnlieriy  interesting,  and  throws  considerable 
light  on  the  diq»ates  between  the  Oorporatkni  and  htr.  Aahton. 

**To  the  right  Wordiipfol  the  Bailiff^  Aldivrmen,  and  Common  Connoil  of  the 
Town  of  ShrewBborj.    Feb.  SOUi,  1073. 

**  Where  your  Worships  hath  reqaested  me  to  alter  the  Orders  for  the  Assistant 
and  to  place  a  second  Schoolmaster  who  may  hare  yearly  for  these  Six  Tears  Six- 
teen  Pounds,  without  Bespect  of  »  dead  Stock  for  the  School,  the  ose  whereof 
the  poor  Artificers  of  the  Town  should  hare  had,  I  haTe  agreed  to  your  regnest, 
and  as  time  will  serre  hare  satisfied  the  same.  If  yon  like  of  it  you  may  engrosse 
it  and  annex  it  to  the  former  Schedules.  If  you  mielike  it,  correct  as  you  think 
good.  I  will  set  my  Hand  unto  it  as  most  of  yon  shall  agree  thereupon.  My 
Life  is  short  and  therefore  I  would  it  were  done  out  of  Hand.  Yet  as  my  daty 
requireth  I  will  giro  you  some  reason  of  my  doing.  Seeing  your  minds  be  to  hare 
the  SclUKd^  Money  to  serre  only  the  School's  use  (Howsoever  {rity  mored  me  to 
apply  it  otherwise)  I  hare  now  done  the  same,  yet  reserring  a  Snrpluasage  stiU, 
firs),  to  the  use  of  the  School  to  be  first  serred ;  after,  as  it  will  appear  by  the 
Orders.  I  reserre  the  Surplussage  to  this  end,  to  hare  prorision  made  in  either 
Unirersity  for  such  your  Children  as  shall  come  out  of  the  same  School  thither ; 
for  you  see  now  how  the  poor  are  forced  to  giro  orer  their  Learning  and  Study, 
for  that  they  can  hare  no  place  in  neither  Unirersity,  in  any  Oolledge,  in  Default 
neitlMr  the  Shire  nor  the  School  aforetime  hath  made  prorision  therefore.  Seeing 
then  yon  will  hare  all  applied  to  the  School  use,  I  agree  thereto,  and  hare  made 
Surplussi^  ibst,  to  serre  that  use,  neither  hare  disannulled  the  Orders  in  the 
Schedules  before  (that  only  excepted  of  the  Assistaat),  but  reserred  them  to  the 
time  when  the  Schoolmasters  are  all  first  discharged.  My  reason  I  make  or  would 
nuke  so  laige  a  Surplossage  is  this.  I  think  all  that  may  arise  of  the  School's 
Bent  is  too  much  to  go  to  the  Salaries  of  the  three  Schootanasters,  and  the  Separa- 
tions of  the  School,  for  if  one  Schoolmaster  hare  in  the  end  £40,  another  £30,  the 
third  £10, 1  think  no  School  in  England  hath  a  Salary  exceeding  thii.  And  see- 
ing we  exceed  others.  Let  us  know  when  we  be  welL  The  principal  care  then  is 
to  make  prorision  for  thoee  which  shall  go  out  of  this  School,  for  their  further 
Learning  and  Study,  and  if  the  Town  be  benefited  by  the  School,  should  not  the 
children  rejoyce  to  help  their  Fathers  f  And  now  for  the  dead  Stock  of  the  School 
of  £300  this  is  my  reason.  You  know  that  the  Schod  is  old  and  inclining  to  Buin, 
also  casualty  of  Fire  may  happen.  The  Stock  is  erer  ready  rrithoot  hindering  the 
Town  to  build  a  new  SohooL  Yet  this  was  not  only  my  reason,  whioh  now  I  will 
declare  unto  you.  I  hare  ooosidered  many  times  with  myself  in  what  an  Eril 
Place  the  School  doth  stand  in,  both  for  place  of  Easement  whereby  the  fields  is 
abused  to  the  Annoyance  of  them  that  pass  by  there,  as  also  for  that  they  cannot 
hare  Aoeesa  thither  but  that  it  must  be  by  the  Prisoners,  whereby  great  Incon- 
renience  cometh.  Ify  meaning  therefore  was  in  time  to  hare  bought  that  plot  <rf 
ground  Sr  Andrew  Corbett  hath  on  the  other  side  of  the  Street,  and  to  hare  builded 
a  fair  School  there  with  the  dead  Stock  of  the  School,  and  to  hare  had  a  Door 
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The  Corporation  considered  the  power  so  giyen  to  Mr. 
Ashton  was  an  infringement  of  their  rights  under  the 
original  charter,  and  a  controversy  of  some  length  between 
the  burgesses  and  that  gentleman  ensued. 

Finally,  an  arrangement  was  come  to,  and  an  indenture 
tripartite  was  executed  on  the  11th  of  February,  1571, 
between  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  as  visitor,  of 
the  first  part ;  the  bailifis  and  burgesses,  of  the  second  part ; 
and  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
Mr.  Ashton  (who  had  then  resigned  the  Mastership),  and 
Mr.  Lawrence,  the  then  Master,  of  the  third  part.  These 
parties  bound  themselves  to  obey  certain  ordinances  which 
were  appended  to  the  indenture  in  two  schedules;  the  one 
containing  Mr.  Ashton's  ordinances,  the  other  those  of  the 
Corporation,  and  forming  together  a  complete  constitution 
for  the  SchooL^ 

By  this  constitution,  the  chief  government  of  the  School 
was  placed  in  the  joint  trust  of  the  bailiffs  and  the  Head 
Master,  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Visitors. 
A  certain  amount  of  control,  however,  was  vested  in  the 
Masters  and  Fellows  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  Mr.  Ashton  was  a  member.  Thus,  though  the  formal 
appointment  of  the  Head  Master  remained  with  the  baili£B9, 
the  right  of  selecting  him  was  transferred  to  St.  John's.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  College  was  bound  to  select  for  the  post 
a  burgess  of  Shrewsbury,  if  such  could  be  found ,  and,  if 
not,  then  a  native  of  Shropshire ;  or,  in  default  thereof,  a 
"  sufficient  man,"  bom  in  any  other  county  or  shire,  pre- 
ferenoe  being  given  to  persons  educated  in  the  School. 

It  was  further  provided  that  the  surplus  of  the  School 
revenues  should  be  kept  in  a  strong  box  under  four  locks ; 
and  the  bailiffs  and  Schoolmaster  were  authorised  to  expend 
sums  out  of  it,  not  exceeding  £10  at  a  time,  upon  repairs  of 
the  School  and  other  specified  purposes.  The  surplus  revenues 
were  to  be  employed — first,  in  completing  the  School  build- 
ings ;  secondly,  in  building  a  country  house  to  which  the 

through  tbo  Town  Walls,  and  Stain  or  Stepa  with  great  Stonei  down  to  Severn 
where  »  fair  Houae  of  Office  might  have  been  made,  ftc 

**  TffOMAS  ASHETOV." 

(1)  Beport,^80i. 
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Masters  and  Scholars  might  resort  in  time  of  the  plague,  or 
of  any  infections  sickness ;  thirdly,  in  founding  two  Sdiolar- 
8hii>s  and  two  Fellowshiiw  for  boys  educated  in  the  School, 
and  afterwards  for  purchasing  further  Fellowships  and 
Scholarships  at  either  TJniyersity  from  time  to  time.  The 
preference  in  the  elections  to  these  Scholarships  was  to  be 
given  in  the  first  place  to  natives  of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury, 
tiien  to  sons  of  burgesses  bom  in  the  suburbs,  or  in  the 
parish  of  Chirbury ;  and,  lastly,  to  all  natives  of  Shropshire. 
The  elections  were  to  be  made  by  the  Master  and  Senior 
Fellows  of  St.  John's,  who  were  to  choose  "  the  godliest, 
poorest,  and  best  learned  "  of  those  presented  to  them  by  the 
Head  Master  and  bailiff. 

This  settlement  proved  only  temporary.  In  a  short  time 
the  controversy  between  the  Ooiporation  and  the  College  was 
renewed,  and  it  continued  for  a  great  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  At  length,  in  1724,  ti^e  Corporation  attempted  to 
elect  a  Master  under  the  original  charter,  but  the  election 
was  set  aside  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  by  the  House  of 
Peers. 

In  1798,  an  Act  was  passed,  in  which  the  government  of 
the  School  was  transferred  to  a  body  of  thirteen  Trustees,  of 
which  the  Mayor  of  Shrewsbury  for  the  time  being  was  to 
be  one.  These  Trustees,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mayor, 
were  to  be  possessed  of  a  property  qualification,  and  were 
required  to  be  resident  in  the  county  of  Salop.  On  the 
occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  the  remainder  of  the  Trustees  were 
to  elect  three  persons  proper  to  fill  it,  and  out  of  these  three 
the  Corporation  were  to  choose  one.  The  Mayor  was  to  be 
chairman,  and  to  have  a  second  or  casting  vote  at  all  meet- 
ings. The  right  of  St.  John's  College  to  appoint  the  Head 
Master  was  retained;  the  preference  formerly  given  to 
burgesses  of  Shrewsbury  was  withdrawn.  It  was  stipulated 
that  the  sons  of  burgesses  should  be  taught  gratuitously,  and 
that  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  School  should  be  applied  to 
the  establishment  of  exhibitions  at  the  Universities,  open, 
first,  to  the  sons  of  burgesses,  then  to  the  natives  of  the 
parish  of  Chirbury,  and,  lastly,  to  natives  of  Shropshire. 

TheBuUdings, — ^Thepicturesqueappearance  of  Shrewsbury, 
from  whatever  side  we  approach  it,  the  beauty  of  its  dtoa- 
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tion  and  sarroiindiiig  scenery,  with  the  riclmess  of  its 
historical  associations,  combine  to  render  it  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  onr  English  towns.  Shrewsbury  is  built  upon 
the  slopes  and  summit  of  a  gentle  eminence,  rising  from  the 
plain  of  North  Shropshire,  and  formed  by  one  of  the  wind- 
ings of  "  swift  Seyem  **  into  a  peninsula,  the  isthmus  or 
neck  of  which,  on  the  north-east  side,  is  nSt  more  than  three 
hundred  yards  in  breadth.  Beyond  these  limits  it  throws 
out  three  long  suburbs — ^the  Abbey  Foregate,  oyer  the 
English  Bridge,  stretching  to  the  south-east  and  south; 
Frankwell,  beyond  the  Welsh  Bridge,  to  the  north-west  and 
west ;  and  the  Castle  Foregate,  extending  north  and  north- 
east, from  the  narrow  street  still  called  the  Castlegates, 
which,  running  under  the  castle,  traverses  the  neck  of  land 
before  mentioned. 

Ten  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Shrewsbury  the  Wilkin 
rises  from  this  plain  to  the  height  of  twelve  hundred  feet,  and 
near  it,  still  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn,  are  the  hills 
overhanging  Coalbrookdale,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  commences  the  limestone  ridge  extending  to  the  pic- 
turesque hills  which  form  the  eastern  barrier  of  the  vale 
of  Church  Stretton. 

Five  miles  from  Shrewsbury,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Severn  and  Tern  rivena,  is  the  village  of  Wroxeter,  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Soman  town  of  IJriconium  (Antonini  Itinera-* 
rium),  or  Viroconium  (Ptolemy),  evidently  Latinised  from  the 
British  name  of  the  neighbouring  mountain,  Wrekin,  Yrekin, 
or  Yrekon.  The  modem  name  is  similarly  derived,  Wroxeter 
being  a  corruption  of  Wrekin-ceaster,  as  nearer  the  Wrekin 
we  have  the  village  of  Wrockwardine— Wrekiu-weardan. 
In  the  library  of  Shrewsbury  School  are  preserved  the  monu- 
mental stones  of  several  Eoman  soldiers,  and  the  museum  of 
the  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society  contains  an 
ample  collection  of  objects  discovered  at  various  times  on 
that  site,  especially  during  the  last  few  years,  when  excava- 
tions have  been  carried  on  with  much  spirit. 

From  its  Saxon  conquerors,  Pengwem  (such  had  been  its 
British  name)  received  the  analogous  title  of  Schrobbes- 
hyrig,  "the  hill  of  shrubs,"  which  stQl  remains  in  the 
modem  oormption  of  Shrewsbury.    And,  when  England 
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was  divided  into  shires,  that  of  which  Schrobbes-byrig  was 
the  chief  town  was  called  Schrobbee-byiigshire,  by  modem 
corruption  Shropshire.  The  Normans,  whose  nicer  ears 
were  offended  at  the  harshness  of  the  Tentonicname,  softened 
it  into  Salopes-bury,  whence  the  town  has  been  indifferently 
called  Shrewsbury  or  Salop,  and  the  county  Shropshire  or 
the  shire  of  Salop. 

The  School  itself  stands  in  a  commanding  situation  on  the 
northern  brow  of  the  *'  Hill  of  Shrubs,'*  opposite  the  castle. 
Though  incongruous  in  the  details  of  its  architecture,  the 
edifice,  as  a  whole,  has  an  imposing  effect.  Oyer  the  arch- 
way is  a  well-known  Greek  quotation  iromlsocrates,  import- 
ing that  '*  if  you  are  fond  of  learning  you  will  be  learned ;  " 
the  two  epithets,  '*  fond  of  learning  "  and  ''  learned,"  being 
appropriated  severally  to  two  statues  surmounting  columns 
on  either  side  of  the  archway,  and  representing  a  schoolboy  and 
a  graduate  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  the  present  school 
was  not  erected  in  place  of  the  old  timber  building  until  the 
year  1630 ;  and  beneath  the  central  upper  window  are  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  then  reigning  sovereign,  Charles  I. 
The  windows  in  the  higher  range  are  those  of  l^e  Great  or 
Upper  School ;  the  pointed  windows  beyond  the  tower  belong 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Library,  and  the  basement 
windows  beyond  the  gateway  are  those  of  the  Lower  School- 
room, in  which,  on  oaken  boards,  are  painted  the  names  of 
the  alumni  who  have  gained  academical  distinction  at  the 
Universities. 

The  large  Schoolroom,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
upper  story,  south-westward  from  the  tower,  is,  like  the  rest 
of  the  building,  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture.  It  is 
78  feet  in  length  by  21  feet  in  breadth,  lighted  by  a  Late 
Perpendicular  window  at  one  end,  overlooking  the  Head 
Master's  house ;  besides  seven  square-headed  windows  down 
either  side  of  the  room,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  six 
compartments  by  two  transomed  mullions.  The  roof  and 
doors  are  of  oak,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  panelled 
with  the  same  beneath  the  line  of  windows. 

The  Chapel f  attended  by  the  School  on  week-day  mornings 
and  Sunday  afternoons,  was  begun  in  1595.  Some  years 
after,  it  was  fUmished  with  the  carved  pulpit,  the  Bible-desk^ 
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and  the  scliolaTS*  benches,  all  of  the  same  dark  oak.  An  oak 
,  screen  diyides  the  building  into  a  chapel  and  an  ante-chapel. 
This  screen  is  open  at  the  top,  in  a  series  of  compartments 
formed  by  small  Corinthian  pillars,  from  which  rise  semi- 
circular arches  intersecting  one  another.  In  front  of  the 
screen,  on  each  side  of  its  doorway,  are  now  some  plain  oak 
pews  for  the  Masters.  The  two  comers  between  these  pews 
and  the  entrance  of  the  screen  have  seats  for  two  scholu«  of 
the  week,  who  used  to  go  from  them  to  the  Bible-desk,  in 
order  to  read  the  first  and  second  Lessons.  The  pews  at  the 
other  end  of  the  chapel  are  more  recent  At  the  back  of  the 
ante-chapel  is  a  raised  seat,  composed  of  one  long  bench, 
with  a  boldly-carved  open  front  of  dark  oak,  probably  in- 
tended for  strangers,  many  of  whom  attended  service  here 
in  early  times. 

The  Library  was  erected  also  in  1595,  but  underwent  con- 
siderable alterations  in  1815.    Square-headed  windows  at  the 
ends  were  replaced  by  the  present  pointed  windows,  and  at 
the  sides  (three  gables  having  been  taken  down)  the  walls 
were  fini^ed  with  a  parapet,  uniformly  with  the  other 
School  buildings.    In  the  earliest  School-library  catalogue, 
mention  is  made  of  "the  gallery  over  the  library,  where 
specially  mathematical  bookes  and  instruments  were  intended 
to  bee  disposed."    By  this  gallery  could  only  be  meant  the 
old  Library,  or  attic,  removed  at  this  time  to  give  height 
to  the  tower-room,  and  to  display  the  present  arched  ceiling, 
which  is  richly  panelled  and  ornamented  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  School  Trustees.   Dr.  S.  Parr  wrote,  in  181 9 : — 
"  With  an  exception  to  the  Eton  library,  enriched  as  it  some 
time  ago  was  by  Mr.  Storer*s  collection,  I  have  seen  in  no 
Public  School  a  Library  equal  to  that  of  Shrewsbury.    The 
room  has  been  newly  fitted  up  by  the  Trustees,  and  the 
books  have  been  arranged  in  better  order ;  and  the  catalogue 
n  up  with  the  utmost  fidelity  and  judgment  by  the 
nt  learned  Master,  Dr.  Samuel  Butler."     There  is, 
ver,  good  reason  to  doubt  if  any  of  the  present  cata- 
>s  can  be  considered  complete,  or  if  the  order  of  the 
9  be  such  as  to  make  reference  to  them  an  easy  matter, 
istance  only  the  manuscidpts.    A  list  of  these  is  printed 
Catalog!  Librorum  Manuscriptorum  Anglise  in  unum 
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CoUeoti,  torn  ii.  p.  104.  Oxford,  1697."  This  list  is  most 
imperfect,  for  it  renders  them  in  number  only  thirty-seven ; 
while  in  reality  there  are  more  than  twice  as  many.  In  each 
MS.  volume  the  first  work  only  has  been  named ;  in  man^ 
cases,  therefore,  three  or  four  other  works  have  been  over- 
looked. 

In  other  respects,  the  Shrewsbury  School  Library  well 
merits  the  eulogium  Dr.  Parr  bestowed  on  it.  The  bene- 
factions to  it  from  1596,  when  the  list  begins,  to  the  present 
day  are  very  numerous,  both  in  books  and  manuscripts. 
Among  the  latter,  the  most  interesting  is  *' A  Ohronide  of 
Shrewsbury,"  given  by  **  The  Senator  " '  to  Dr.  Taylor,  when 
a  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  and  which  Dr.  Taylor  left  at 
his  death  with  the  iiijunotion,  **  never  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  Library." 


CHAPTER  n. 

STATISTIGAI.  AJH)  insaELLAlTEOTTS. 

I.  Foundation  and  Oovemment  of  the  School, — It  has  been 
already  shown  that  the  original  Charter  of  King  Edward  YI. 
was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  superseded  by  the  Indenture 
made  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  that  the  ordinances  con- 
sequent upon  that  document  were  in  turn  superseded  by 
the  Act  of  1798,  as  this  again  was  materially  modified  by 
the  Chancery  Scheme  of  1853.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  scheme,  the  School  is  now  governed  by 
Trustees. 

GOVEBMINa  BODY.  1868. 


VucotintHilL 

Lord  Berwick, 

Sir  Baldwin  Leigtiton,  Bt,  H.P. 

Sir  Vincent  Rowland  Corbet,  Bt. 

Lieut-Colonel  Corbett. 

W.  Butler  LloyJ,  Esq. 


T.  Hope  Edwards,  Esq. 
Rev.  Edward  Warier. 
Rev.  R.  Lingen  Burton. 
John  Lnxdule,  Esq. 
John  Buther,  Esq. 
R.  L.  Burton,  Esq. 


The  Mayor  of  Shrewsbnry  (n-ojlcio).  Chairman. 

H.  Visitorial  Authority, — ^There  is  no  actual  Visitor,  but 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  has  authority  with  reference  to  tho 
sanctioning  of  bye-laws  and  the  alteration  of  salaries. 
(I)  Rkthard  Lyster,  Esq.    See  page  863. 
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IlL  Endowment  Revenues, — ^The  property  of  Shrewsbury 
School  consists  principally  of  tithe-rent  charges;  but  it  has 
also  money  inyested  in  the  public  funds,  the  School  buildings, 
the  Masters'  houses,  a  freehold  house  at  Ghnnshill,  and  two 
chief  rents.  The  annual  value  of  the  property  in  1572 
appears  to  have  been  £93  8«.  3(2. ;  in  1798  (when  the  Trust 
was  Tested  in  thirteen  Trustees)  it  was  £945  bs,  6d.;  in 
1811  it  was  £1,918  8«.  lid.;  and  in  1860  it  was  £3,097 
6$.  Ud. 

The  property  and  reyenues  are  subject,  however,  to  the 
payment  of  stipends  to  the  ministers  of  the  parishes  of 
St.  Mary  and  COiirbury,  and  to  the  curacies  of  Cleve  and 
Astley ;  also  to  Scholarships  or  Fellowships  and  Exhibitions 
to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

lY.  Ecclesiastical  Benefices  attached  to  the  Fotindation, — 
These  are : — 

1.  The  Incumbency  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Shrews- 
bury. 

2.  The  Chapelry  of  Astley. 
.  8.  The  Chajielry  of  Olive. 

4.  The  vicarage  of  Chirbury. 

V.  TJie  Masters  and  their  Emoluments, — ^The  Charter  of 
Edward  YI.  provided  for  the  appointment  of  two  Masters 
only.  By  Mr.  Ashton's  ordinances  it  was  ordered  that  there 
should  be  four  Schoolmasters  or  teachers,  the  principal  or 
chief  of  whom  was  to  receive  £40  per  annum  ;  the  second, 
£30;  the  third,  £20;  and  the  fourth,  called  ''Accidence 
Master,"  £10.  The  qualifications  of  the  First  and  Second 
Masters,  as  required  by  the  BaUifib'  Ordinances,  were  that  each 
should  be  at  the  time  of  election  a  Master  of  Arts  of  two 
years'  standing  at  the  least,  well  able  to  make  a  Latin  verse, 
and  learned  in  the  Greek  tongue.  The  Third  Master  was  to 
be  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  least,  '*  and  of  sufficient  learning 
as  the  place  requireth." 

There  are  now,  in  all,  eight  Masters.  Of  these,  five  only 
receive  salaries  from  the  Trustees ;  the  rest  are  paid  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  Head  Master.  Four  of  them  are  Classi- 
cal Masters,  one  is  Mathematical  Master,  one  French  and 
Oerman,  one  is  for  Writing  and  Mapping  and  for  Accidence, 
and  one  is  appointed  as  Tutor  for  all  boys  below  the  Sixth 
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Form,  and  for  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  the  <*  Non- 
collegiate  class." 

The  amount  of  remuneration  received  by  the  Masters  is 
very  moderate.  The  net  income  of  the  Head  Master,  from 
the  profits  of  boarders,  his  salary,  and  the  tuition  fees  paid 
by  the  boys,  is  not  much  above  £2,000  per  annum.  The 
Second  Master  receives  from  the  same  sources  about  £560 ; 
the  Third  Master  about  £225;  the  First  Assistant  Master 
£300 ;  the  Second,  £200 ;  and  the  third,  who  is  also  Mathe- 
matical Master,  £200.  To  these  amounts,  however,  some 
addition  must  be  made  for  private  pupils ;  and  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  some  of  the  Assistants  have  rooms  provided 
for  them,  and  dine  at  the  Head  Master's  table.^ 

The  Assistant  Masters  have  no  statutory  voice  in  regard  to 
the  School  studies,  but  they  usually  meet  once  a  week  for 
the  purpose  of  consultation. 

VI.  The  School. — ^The  highest  number  of  boys  the  School 
can  boast  is  about  300.  At  the  present  time  there  are  170, 
of  whom  100  are  boarders ;  about  20  burgesses'  sons,  and  as 
such  entitled  to  gratuitous  education;  and  about  50  day 
scholars  without  privileges,  who  reside  with  their  friends,  or 
with  parties  to  whom  they  are  confided  by  their  friends. 

The  Bailiffs'  Ordinances  of  1577  give  no  fixed  limit  to  the 
age  of  admission.  The  qualifications  were  that  the  applicant 
should  be  able  to  '*  write  his  own  name  with  his  own  hcmd  ; 
read  English  perfectiy ;  have  his  accidence  without  the  book, 
and  give  any  case  of  any  number  of  a  noun  substantive  or 
adjective,  any  i)er8on  of  any  number  of  a  verb  active  or 
psssive,  and  make  a  Latin  by  any  of  the  concords,  the  Latin 
words  being  first  given  him." 

So  qualified,  he  was  admitted  on  payment  of  an  entrance 
fee  according  to  the  following-scale,  and  was  then  entitled  to 
a  gratuitous  education  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the 
School : — 

**  Item,  eveiy  ■cholar  Bhall  pay  for  his  admission,  viz. :  —  » 

A  lord's  Bon ten  shillings. 

Aknight»s8on  six  shillings  and  eightpence. 

A  son  and  heir  apparent  to  a  gentleman » three  shiUings  and  foarpenoe. 

And  forevecy  other  of  their  sons two  shillinffi  and  sixpence. 

(1)  Beport,  p.  312. 
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And  any  under  those  degrees  abore-eaid,  and  \  ^^^  Amintm 

bom  without  the  county  of  Salc^ {  ™' 

And  any  under  thoee  degrees  above-said,  andi 

born  in  the  county  of  Salop f  twelrepenoe. 

Every  boigess's  son  inhabiting  witliin  the  town,  > 

or  the  liberties  thereof,  or  of  the  Abbey  Fore- >  foorpence. 

gate,  if  he  be  of  ability „  J 

The  son  of  every  other  person  there  inhabiting . . .    eightpence." 

The  Chancery  Scheme  for  the  management  of  the  School, 
August,  1853,  provides  that  no  boy  shall  be  admitted  under 
the  age  of  eight  years,  and  who  shall  not  previously  thereto 
be  able  to  write  and  read  English ;  and  that  no  boy  shall 
continue  in  the  School  after  the  end  of  the  half-year  which 
shall  expire  next  after  he  shall  have  attained  the  age  of 
twenty  years. 

According  to  the  same  '*  Scheme,"  the  sons  of  burgesses  of 
Shrewsbury  are  to  be  admitted  without  entrance  fee,  and  are 
to  be  exempt  from  payment  of  any  kind  for  instruction  in  any 
matter  which  may  be  prescribed  to  be  taught  in  the  SchooL 

Every  other  boy  admitted  and  continued  in  the  School  is 
to  pay  an  admission  fee  of  two  guineas,  and  the  yearly  sum 
of  tifteen  guineas  for  instruction. 

It  is  farther  directed  that  the  Head  Master  keep  a  correct 
registry  of  the  scholars;  distinguishing  boarders  from  such 
as  are  not  boarders,  and  such  as  are  entitled  to  gratuitous 
education  from  such  as  are  not,  and  showing  also  the  daily 
attendance  of  the  respective  scholars.  Further,  that  a  report 
shall  be  transmitted  twice  in  every  year  to  the  parents  and 
guardians  of  each  boy,  showing  his  progress  and  general 
conduct  during  the  preceding  half-year. 

Division  of  Forms, — ^The  boys  now  in  the  School  are 
classed  as  follows : — 

Sixth  Form«  8  divisions. 
Fifth  Form,    3       ^ 
The  (hell        3       ^ 
Fourth  Form  3       ^ 
Thirddo.        3 
fieconddo. 
First  do. 

The  subjects  of  study  at  Shrewsbury  are  much  the  same  as 
at  every  other  large  Public  SchooL 
The  amount  of  Classical  work  done»  and  the  number  of 
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books  read  in  the  oidinftry  diyisions  of  the  School  are  very 
great ;  and  the  snooess  which  Shrewsbury  men  have  achieved 
at  the  Uniyersities  is  a  proof  of  their  admirable  training. 
The  Person  prize,  at  Cambridge,  in  particular,  has  of  late 
years  been  almost  monopolised  by  them.^ 

Mathematics  are  compulsory  on  the  whole  School,  and  all 
boys,  except  the  Lower  Sixth  Form,  who  have  only  three 
hours,  devote  four  hours  to  their  study.  The  arrangement 
of  Forms  in  the  Mathematical  corresponds  with  that  in  the 
Classical  SchooL 

French  also  forms  part  of  the  School- work ;  but  though 
proficiency  in  classics  and  mathematics  affects  a  boy's  place  in 
School,  proficiency  in  French  has  no  such  influence.  More- 
over, the  Praepostors  are  allowed  to  discontinue  the  study  of 
French  in  order  to  devote  their  time  more  exclusively  to 
Classics.' 

Drawing  is  encouraged,  and  the  late  Head  Master,  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy, expresses  a  strong  opinion  of  its  value  as  an  auxiliary 
to  Classical  study.  There  is,  however,  no  regular  teaching 
of  Drawing  in  the  School ;  those  boys  who  learn  it  obtain 
their  instruction  at  the  Govemm^^  School  of  Design  in 
Shrewsbury. 

History  and  Geography  are  both  taught ;  the  former  by  the 
use  of  compendiums  and  abridgments,  l^e  latter  from  Dr. 
Butler's  work. 

Natural  Science, — ^There  are  in  the  School  some  models  and 
diagrams  in  Natural  Philosophy,  but  na  experimental  appa- 
ratus, and  no  provision  for  instruction  in  this  brandi  of 
knowledge. 

The  following  table  of  marks  in  a  Sixth  Form  Examination 
may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  general  valuation  of  studies 
at  Shrewsbury :  — 

ToUI,  8,000  marks. 

1.  Trandadont  from  Qrttk  and  Latin  aathon  600  for  4  pnpen 

3.  Composition,  Qreek,  Latin,  and  English   700  „  6  „ 

8.  Philology,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  400  „  2  „ 

4.  Divinity   300  „  3  „ 

6.  Bistory  and  (Geography  400  „  3  „ 

6.  IfathematicB  (indading  Arithmetic)  600  „  8  ^ 

3,000* 

(I)  Baport,  p.  811.  (3)  Jbid  (8)  Jbid, 
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Private  Tuition, — ^The  tutorial  system  of  Eton,  Harrow, 
and  Bugby,  does  not  exist  at  Shrewsbury,  Dr.  Kennedy 
believing  that  the  ordinary  School-work  in  Classics  and 
Mathematics  is  sufficient  to  insure  success  in  oompetitive 
examinations  to  any  able  and  attentive  boy.  Extra  private 
tuition,  when  allowed  at  Shrewsbury,  is  designed  to  bring  a 
boy  forward  in  some  subject  for  a  special  purpose. 

Examinations,  Exhibitions,  and  Prizes, — A  boy  at  Shrews- 
bury School  rises  mainly  by  proficiency.  Age  and  standing, 
however,  combined  with  good  conduct,  have  an  influence  on 
his  promotion. 

Three  Examinations  are  held  in  the  year — ^before  the 
Easter,  Midsummer,  and  Chiistmas  vacations,  or,  to  speak 
with  more  precision,  are  conmienced  before  each  of  these 
vacations,  and  are  concluded  on  the  re-assembling  of  the 
School.  Promotions  are  awarded  as  the  result  of  these 
Examinations. 

The  Exhibitions  at  Shrewsbury  are  very  numerous.  Dr. 
Kennedy,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Public  Schools  Commis- 
sion, gives  a  list  of  twenty-six  Exhibitions  or  Scholarships 
to  which  Shrewsbury  boys  have  claim.  They  vary  in  value 
from  £10  to  £63  per  annum,  and  are  tenable  from  three  to 
eight  years.  A  few  of  them  are  free  Exhibitions,  which  may 
be  held  at  any  College,  at  either  University ;  but  the  majority 
are  tenable  at  particular  Colleges  only ;  some  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  others  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge, 
and  others  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  or  at  two  or  three 
other  Colleges.  In  some  cases  preferences  are  given  to  the 
sons  of  Shrewsbury  burgesses,  and  to  natives  of  Shropshire. 

The  annual  aggregate  amount  now  paid  in  Exhibitions  is 
about  £1,280. 

Prizes,  more  than  twenty  in  number,  are  given  for  Classical, 
Mathematical,  and  other  attainments.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  "Aggregate  Merit  Prize ;"  a  prize  given  to 
the  boy  (or,  in  cases  of  equality,  boys)  of  any  Form  below 
the  Sixth,  who  stands  highest  in  the  aggregate  of  literary, 
industrial,  and  moral  qualifications.  This  prize  is  peculiar 
to  Shrewsbury,  as  also  is  another  reward  called  "merit 
money,"  of  which  Dr.  Kennedy  gives  the  following 
account: — 
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"  Four  times  in  the  half-year  (monthly)  the  marks  are 
considered ;  all  the  marks  which  haye  been  given  to  a  boy 
for  his  different  work,  whether  that  is  classical  or  mathe- 
matical, all  merit  marks  for  punctuality  at  chapel,  for  good 
exercises,  and  yarions  things  for  which  merit  marks  are 
given, — ^these  are  all  considered,  and  a  sum  is  awarded  in 
proportion  to  the  boy's  place  in  the  School.  Thus  the  head 
boy  has  merit  money  for  surpassing  any  other  boy  in  the 
School ;  half  a  guinea  being  the  amoimt  of  his  merit  money. 
That  is  the  maximum,  and  that  is  only  given  to  the  head 
boy.  As  to  the  Praepostors,  the  highest  merit  money  they 
can  obtain  is  6$. ;  the  Lower  Sixth,  and  upper  division  of 
tlie  Fifth,  5», ;  the  lower  division  of  the  Fifth,  48. ;  then  it 
goes  down  to  Se.  Sd,,  and  the  little  boys  would  only  get  half 
a  crown  at  most;  they  would,  not  get  the  maximum  imless 
they  had  all  Vs.,  i.e.  all  the  highest  marks;  otherwise  the 
merit  money  diminishes  down  to  one  shilling,  that  is  the 
minimum.  If  it  is  a  very  little  boy  he  may  be  pleased  with  the 
smaller  coin  of  sixpence,  but  that  is  very  seldom  put  down.*' 

Monitorial  System, — ^The  monitorial  system  at  Shrewsbury 
differs  from  that  of  other  Public  Schools.  The  disuse  of  the 
right  of  punishing  distinguishes  it  from  the  system  which 
prevails  at  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  elsewhere;  while  the 
recognised  position  of  the  Prsepostors  as  instruments  for 
the  maintenance  of  School  discipline,  and  the  organised 
character  of  the  body,  distinguish  it  from  the  system  at 
Eton.  The  Praepostors  or  Monitors  of  Shrewsbury  School 
are  twelve  boys,  who  have  obtained  their  rank  by  literary 
merit,  combined  with  fitness  in  other  respects.  They  are 
privileged  to  wear  hats,  to  carry  a  stick,  and  to  go  beyond 
ihe  School  bounds.  Their  special  duties  are  to  read  lessons 
in  the  Chapel,  to  call  the  School  roll,  and  to  maintain  order 
in  the  halls,  the  studies,  and  the  bedrooms.  They  engage 
by  signature  on  the  part  of  the  School  to  do  and  prevent 
many  things.  They  may  lay  any  matter  before  the  Head 
Master  on  behalf  of  the  School,  acting  as  representatives 
of  the  interests  of  the  boys.  The  Praepostors  have  the  power 
of  setting  impositions  to  a  limited  extent,  but  they  do  not 
use  physical  means  to  enforce  their  authority.^ 

(1)  Beport,  p.  sao. 
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Fagging, — ^There  is  said  to  be  very  little  fogging  at  Shrews- 
bury. Four  fags  are  allotted  to  the  Praepostors*  room,  and 
are  employed  in  laying  the  breakfast  things,  running  with 
messages,  and  so  forth ;  but  there  is  no  "individual  fagging.'* 
The  four  fags,  too,  are  changed  every  week.  On  certain  days 
in  the  week  all  boys  are  required  to  attend  at  foot-ball,  the 
Praepostors  ODgaging  to  exempt  any  boy  named  by  the  Head 
Master  as  unfitted  to  join  the  game.^ 

PunishmenU, — Discipline  is  maintained  by  a  system  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  One  of  the  Masters  holds  the 
salaried  office  of  **  Secretary  of  Discipline."  He  keeps  a 
book  with  two  pages  for  each  boy's  name,  in  which  are 
recorded  his  merit  marks  and  penal  marks.  Merit  marks 
are  awarded  monthly.  The  greatest  number  obtainable  by 
one  bey  is  twelve,  namely : — 

For  good  clauical  woric _ „.^ 2 

„       mathematical  work   ..„ „ 2 

„       French  work    3 

„       exercises  ^ 3 

For  pnnotnal  attendance  at  chapel  3 

For  absence  of  penal  marks  3 

13 

Four  merit  marks  purchase  a  half- holiday  in  the  ensuing 
month ;  any  number  above  this  is  rewarded  by  merit  money 


Boy^  who  have  no  penal  marks  during  the  term,  and, 
in  the  summer,  those  who  are  in  the  first  three  classes,  are 
allowed  to  go  home  before  the  rest. 

The  punishments  are  impositions,  detention  during  play- 
time, flogging,  and  expulsion.  Flogging,  from  which  the 
Sixth  Form  are  exempt,  is  applied  only  by  the  Head 
Master,  and  is  a  very  rare  occurrence.  Public  expulsion 
was  only  adopted  once  by  Dr.  Kennedy  during  his  thirty 
years  of  office,  and  private  expulsion  very  rarely. 

SporU  and  Pastimes. — The  ancient  Bailiffs'  Ordinances 

direct  that  the  Scholars  shall  play  only  on  Thursday,  unless 

there  be  a  holiday  in  the  week,  or  at  the  earnest  request  of 

some  man  of  honour,  or  of  great  worship  or  authority. 

(1)  Report,  p.  830. 
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Their  play  was  to  be  "  shooting  in  the  long  bow,  and  chess 
play,  and  no  other  games,  unless  it  be  running,  wrestling, 
or  leaping,  and  no  game  to  be  above  Id,  or  matdh  oyer  4d,** 
It  is  further  provided  that  on  every  Thursday  **  before  they 
go  to  play,"  the  Scholars'  **  shall  for  exercise  declaim  and 
play  one  act  of  a  comedy." 

There  is  now  bnt  one  regular  half-holiday  in  iHne  week — 
on  Saturday;  bnt  there  are  occasional  half-hoHdays,  some 
oi  custom,  others  contingent,  which  upon  an  average  almost 
amount  to  a  second  in  the  week.  There  is  a  play-ground  of 
abont  three-quarters  of  an  acre  near  the  School,  with  a  fives 
oourt;  and  a  cricket-ground,  rented  by  the  Head  Master, 
five  acres  in  extent,  at  the  distance  of  half  a'  mile.  The 
games  chiefly  practised  are  cricket,  foot-ball,  fives,  quoits, 
and  other  athletic  sports,  as  running,  leaping,  &c. 

**  Hounds  "  also  is  a  favourite  amusement,  as  are  beating 
and  bathing. 

The  vacations  are  eight  weeks  in  August  and  September, 
five  weeks  at  Christmas,  and  three  at  Easter,  the  school- 
year  being  thirty-six  weeks. 

Eeligious  Observances, — The  boys  attend  morning  service  on 
Sunday  at  St.  Mar/s  church,  and  in  the  afternoon  they 
attend  at  the  School  chapel,  where  the  Head  Master  preaches 
to  them.  There  are  also  early  morning  and  evening  prayers, 
with  Scripture  reading  and  an  exposition  or  commentary. 
A  considerable  number  of  boys  attend  the  monthly  Com- 
munion, although  the  attendance  is  quite  voluntary.  There 
are  Divinity  lessons  also  on  Sunday  and  Monday  morning, 
and  Divinity  papers  are  set  m  the  School  Examinations. 

Boarding-houses, — Most  of  the  boarders  reside  in  one  of 
two  houses  belonging  to  the  Head  Master,  the  senior  boys 
being  taken  into  the  School-house,  where  the  Head  Master 
himself  lives,  and  the  juniors  being  placed  in  a  rented  house 
a4Joining,  under  the  care  of  a  Matron  and  one  of  the  Assistant 
Masters.  In  these  two  houses  there  is  accommodaticn  for 
about  seventy  boys,  sleeping  three  or  five  in  a  room,  and  using 
three  or  four  apartments  in  common  for '  study.  The  Head 
Master,  however,  provides  avthird  house,  laid  out  in  studies, 
four  boys  in  each.  In  this  house  his  boarders  chiefly  live 
in  the  daylight  hours,  but  dining  and  sleeping  in  his  other 
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liotises.  There  are  also  three  oommon  rooms  for  senior  boys, 
in  one  of  which  is  a  good  library,  to  which  each  Praepostor 
gives  a  guinea  on  leaving  school.  After  tea,  all  boys  not  in 
common  rooms  attend  in  the  great  School  with  a  Master, 
and  prepare  their  work.  At  five  minutes  before  nine  the 
prayer-bell  rings  to  summon  all  boys,  servants,  &c. ;  after 
which  the  Head  Master  reads  and  comments  on  some  passage 
of  Scripture,  taken  in  order.  The  prayers  are  read,  and  the 
junior  boys  go  to  bed,  the  seniors  remaining  in  common 
rooms  till  10  P.M. 

The  Second  Master  is  also  permitted  to  take  boarders,  and 
has  accommodation  for  about  twenty  boys ;  and  the  Master 
of  Modem  Lang^uages  has  of  late  years  been  granted  tlie 
same  privilege  to  the  extent  of  four  boarders. 

The  diet  and  the  scale  of  charges  are  the  same  in  all  the 
houses.  Break&st,  at  9  A.1C.,  consists  of  tea,  sugar,  milk, 
and  bread  and  butter. 

Dinner,  at  2  P.M.,  consists  of  two  meats,  y^;etables,  bread, 
and  table-beer,  with  pudding  or  tart  four  times  a  week. 

Tea,  from  6.15  to  7.15  p.m.  according  to  the  season;  the 
same  as  breakfast.  There  is  also  a  slight  supper  after 
prayers.  In  the  Senior  Hall,  rations  of  tea  and  sugar  are 
given  out  twice  a  week ;  in  the  Junior,  the  Matron  makes  tea 
for  all. 

Boys  bring  to  School  two  pairs  of  sheets,  the  only  things 
in  the  shape  of  furniture  which  they  are  called  upon  to  provide. 

Day -hoys, — The  number  of  day-boys  at  this  time  is  about 
fifty,  of  whom  about  twenty  are  entitled  to  gratuitous 
education.  The  remainder  pay  the  same  tuition  fees  as  the 
boarders,  and  all  receive  predsely  the  same  instruction  except 
the  nightly  Scripture  readings,  which  are  a  part  of  fSamily 
worship.  In  School,  the  two  classes  are  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  but  out  of  School  they  do  not  appear  to  associate, 
especifidly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  School.  The  day-boys 
are  treated  as  being  in  every  respect  the  social  equals  of  the 
boarders,  and  considered  to  be  entitled  to  join  in  the  School 
sports.  When  away  from  School,  however,  they  are  exempt 
from  the  Masters*  control.  They  are  not  infrequently 
Praepostors.^ 

(1)  Report,  p.  810. 
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House  and  School  Expenses  of  a  Boarder  at  Shrewsbury 
School, — The  average  amount  of  the  year's  bills  approaches 
£100.  How  made  up  will  be  best  understood  by  the  following 
half-year's  bill  of  a  Pwepostor : — 


Neceuary  Expentet, 
'Board  with  single  bed,  oilcket-ground,  tmtliing  attend- 
ance, &c.  

"Tuitian    

•Waahing..... 

'Allowance  (U.  a  week  above  4th  Form)    

Merit  Money— lit,  6«.;  2nd,6«.;  8rd,6«.;  4th,  6« 

Journey  home   

Letten  and  parcels  

'Printed  paper* 

•Private  study 

Sorgeon    

Bookseller   

Stationer 

Hatter 

Tailor  

Shoemaker 

*Haircutter  »- 


5    0^ 

17    6  > 

I    7    6> 


£  r 

26 
7 

a 

0  19    0 

1  0 
1  10 
0    0 

0  5 
3    3 

1  S 
1  7 
0  16 
0  18 
0  16 
0  10 

0  a 


PnUic 
Expenses. 


Private 
Expenses. 

Health. 


l^radesmen's 
Billa. 


Total  iM7  18    9 

•Invariable,  except  that  toition  fees  are  not  charged  to  the  sons  of  burgesses. 

To  this  must  be  added  for  the  first  year, — 

£   s.  d. 

Entrance  to  the  School 3    3    0 

Entrance  to  Boarding-house 4    4    0 


£6    6    0 


Extra  Chatget  in  the  Option  of  Parentt. 

£ 

Private  instmction  in  Classics,  half-jrear 8 

Ditto  in  French , 2 

„    German  „      3 

Ornamental  Drawing ,       s 

Linear  ditto   2 

Drilling 1 

Dancing  3 


s.  d, 

8    0 


Parents  intending  to  remove  a  boy  from  the  School  are 
required  to  give  three  months'  notice,  or  pay  the  charge  for 
three  months'  board. 
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CHAPTEB    IIL 


BIOORAPHIGAL. 


IHsHnguUhed  Memhera  9/  Shreivahury  School, 


LIST  OF  HKAD  1CA8TXR8 

1663.  Thomas  Aahton. 
1668.  Tbomw  Lawrence. 
1683.  John  Meighan. 
1636.  Thomas  Chaloner.^ 
1646.  Richard  Pigott. 
1662-  Thomas  Chaloner  (agaui). 

1664.  Andrew  Taylor. 
1687.  Bicliard  Uoyd. 


FBOIC  TH«  TOTTSmATlOV. 

1723.  Hugh  Owen. 
1727.  Robert  PhiUipa. 
1736.  Leonard  Hotohkiss. 
1764.  Charles  MewUng. 
1770.  James  Atcherley. 
1793.  Samuel  BuUerJ 
1836.  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy. 
1866.  Henry  Whitehead  Moss. 


In  the  roll  of  memorable  persons  who  owed  their  youthfal 
training  to  the  Schola  Rcgia  SalopieMts,  star-like  shines  the 
name  of  the  accomplished  poet,  the  refined  gentleman,  the 
gallant  soldier,  Sm  Philip  Sidney;^  next  to  it  is  that  of 

(1)  Chaloner  was  a  devoted  Royalist,  and  received  his  dismissal  when  the  Par> 
Uamentary  party  got  the  upper  hand.  For  some  yean  he  was  employed  as  a 
private  tat  or,  but  in  1663  we  find  him  Master  of  Euythen  Sohool.  Two  years  later, 
a  decree  was  issued  that  no  preacher  or  schocdmaster  who  had  been  ejected  for 
serving  the  king  should  be  again  admitted  to  those  offices,  and  once  more  he  was 
eiqielled  from  his  post.  In  1666-7,  with  the  aid  of  his  son  as  Second  Master,  he 
opened  Newport  School,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  they  had  244  Scholars, 
many  of  them  sons  of  the  first  families  in  the  county.  At  the  Restoration,  Mr. 
Pigott,  who  had  held  the  Head  Mastership  of  Shrewsbury  School  from  the  time  of 
Mr.  Cbalonei^  expulsion,  was  himself  dismissed,  and  the  latter  resumed  his  (rfd 
office. 

(2)  Dr.  Butler  was  educated,  under  Dr.  James,  at  Rugby,  where  his  rapid 
advance  in  scholarship  gave  promise  of  tlie  distinction  which  he  afterwards 
attained.  In  1792  he  entered  St  John^  College,  Cambridge.  His  career  at  the 
University  was  as  brilliantly  successful  as  his  course  at  School.  After  five  years* 
residence  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  and  in  1708  he  accepted  the  Head 
Mastership  of  Shrewsbury  Schod,  which,  by  liis  mcni  and  intellectual  excellences, 
he  raised  to  a  level  with  the  best  seminaries  of  the  kingdom.  About  this  time  he 
was  selected  by  the  Syndics  of  the  Camttridge  University  Press  to  undertake  a 
new  edition  of  "  .fischyluh"  with  the  text  and  notes  of  Stanley.  In  1811  he  pn>- 
ceeded  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  nnd  was  presented  with  a  Prebeudal 
Stall  at  Lichfield.  A  few  years  subsequently  he  became  Archdeacon  of  Derby, 
and,  finally,  in  I8't6.  he  was  promoted  to  the  Kpiscopal  see  of  Lichfield. 

(3)  The  most  interesting  memorial  of  the  school  days  of  this  "  Scipio,  Cicero, 
and  Petrarch  of  his  time,**  is  the  following  letter,  Uttle  known,  which  was  written 
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his  noble  kmsman  Lobd  Bbooee,  who  in  his  epitaph  sums 
up  the  history  of  a  prolonged  life  in  one  short  sentence— 

to  him  while  he  was  at  Shrewsbury  School,  by  his  fattier.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  and 
to  which  is  attached  a  postscript  from  his  mother,  as  beautiful  and  tender  as  the 
letter  itself  is  wise  and  admirable. 

**  Sonne  Phiitpy  I  haue  reoeiued  two  letters  from  yon,  the  one  written  in  Latine, 
the  other  in  French,  which  I  take  in  good  parte,  and  will  you  to  exercise  that  prac- 
tise of  learning  often,  for  it  will  stand  you  in  most  steed  in  that  profession  of  lyfe 
that  you  are  borne  to  liue  in.  And  now  sithenoe  this  is  my  first  letter  that  euer  I 
did  write  to  you,  I  will  not  that  it  be  all  empty  of  some  aduices,  whiuh  my  naturall 
care  of  you  prouoketh  me  to  wish  you  to  follow,  as  documentes  to  you  io  this  your 
tender  age.  Let  your  first  action  be  the  lifting  vp  of  your  minde  to  Almighty  Qod 
by  hartie  [oaier,  and  feelingly  digest  the  wordes  you  speak  in  praier  with  continuall 
meditation,  and  thinking  of  him  to  whom  you  pray  and  vse  this  as  an  ordinarie, 
and  at  an  ordinarie  houre,  whereby  the  time  it  aelfe  will  put  you  in  remembrance 
to  doo  that  thing  which  yon  are  accustomed  to  doo  in  that  time.  Apply  your 
studie  such  houres  as  your  discreet  Master  doth  assigne  you  earnestly,  and  the 
time  I  know  hee  will  so  limit  as  shalbe  both  soffioient  for  your  learning,  yea  and 
salfe  for  your  health ;  and  marks  the  sence  end  matter  of  that  you  doo  reade  aa 
well  as  the  words,  so  shall  you  both  enrich  your  tongue  with  wordes,  and  your  wit 
with  matter,  and  indgoment  wil  grow  as  yeares  groweth  in  you.  Be  humble  and 
obedient  to  your  master,  for  ▼niesse  you  frame  your  self  to  obey  others,  yea  and 
feele  in  your  selfe  what  obedience  is.  you  slial  neaer  be  able  to  teach  others  how  to 
obey  you.  Be  courteous  of  gesture,  and  affable  mto  all  men,  with  diuersitie  of 
reuerence  according  to  the  dignitie  of  the  perscm,  there  is  notning  that  winnetli  so 
much  with  so  little  cost,  vse  moderate  diet,  so  as  sfter  your  meale  you  may  find 
your  wit  fresher  and  not  more  duller,  and  your  body  more  liuely  and  not  more 
heauie.  seldome  drinke  wine,  and  yet  sometimes  do,  least  being  inforoed  to  drinke 
Tpmi  the  sudden  yon  should  find  yonr  selfe  inflamed,  vse  exercise  of  bodie,  but 
such  as  is  without  perill  of  your  bones,  or  ioints,  it  will  increase  your  force  and 
enlarge  your  breath,  delite  to  be  cleanly  aswell  in  all  parts  of  your  l>ody  as  in  your 
garments,  it  shall  make  yongratefull  in  each  company  and  otherwise  lothsome, 
giue  your  selfe  to  be  merie,  for  you  degenerate  fnmi  your  father  if  you  find  not 
your  selfe  most  able  in  wit  and  bodie,  to  do  any  thing  when  yon  be  most  merie, 
but  let  your  mirth  be  euer  void  of  all  scarriUitie  and  biting  words  to  any  man,  for 
an  wound  giuen  by  a  worde  is  oftentimes  harder  to  bee  cured  then  that  which  is 
giuen  with  the  sword:  be  you  rather  a  hearer  and  bearer  away  of  other  meni»  talke, 
then  a  beginner  or  procurer  of  speoh,  otherwise  you  shalbe  accompted  to  ddite  to 
heare  your  self  speake.  Be  modest  in  ech  assemblie,  and  rather  be  rebuked  of  light 
felowes  fur  maidenlike  shamefastnee,  then  of  your  sad  friends  for  peart  boldness : 
think  vpon  euery  worde  that  you  will  speake  before  you  vtter  it,  and  remember  how 
nature  haih  ritmpered  vp  as  it  were  the  tongue  with  teeth,  lips,  yea  and  haire 
without  the  lips,  and  all  betokening  raines  and  bridles  to  the  lesse  vse  of  that 
member,  aboue  all  things  tell  no  vntruih,  no  not  in  trifles,  the  customs  of  it  is 
nought :  And  let  it  not  satisfie  you  that  the  hearers  for  a  time  take  it  for  a  truth, 
yet  after  it  will  be  knowne  as  it  is  to  your  shame,  for  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
reprouh  to  a  Gentleman  than  to  be  aocomp'ed  a  Iyer.  Study  and  endeauour  your 
selfe  to  be  vertuously  occupied,  so  shall  you  make  sucli  an  babite  of  well  doing  in 
you,  as  you  shall  not  know  how  to  do  euill  though  yoo  would:   Bemember  my 
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**  FvXke  ChrevHy  Servant  to  Queene  Elizabeth,  OounceUer  to  King 
James,  and  Frend  to  Sir  Philip 'Sidney.*'^  From  the  names 
wliich  follow  we  select  a  few  of  those  best  known.  Of  the 
Shrewsbury  prelates  and  divines,  foremost  are  De.  Thompson, 
the   present   Archbishop   of  York;    Bowebs,    Bishop   of 

Sonne  the  Noble  bloade  you  are  descended  of  by  your  mothers  side,  and  thinke 
that  only  by  vertuous  life  and  good  action,  yon  may  be  an  ornament  to  that  ylustre 
family,  and  otherwise  through  vice  and  sloth  you  miiy  beaccompted  Lobes  oeneris, 
a  spot  of  yoar  kin,  one  of  the  greatest  cursses  that  can  happen  to  man.  Well  my 
little  Phillip  this  is  enough  for  me  and  I  feare  to  much  for  you,  but  yet  if  I  flnde 
that  this  light  meat  of  digestion,  do  nourish  any  thing  the  weake  stomack  of  your 
'  yoong  c^wcitie,  I  will  as  I  flnde  the  same  grow  stronger,  feede  it  with  toughs 
*  food.  Conunend  mee  most  haitily  vnto  Maister  Justice  Corbet,  old  Master 
On.-lowe,  and  my  Coosin  his  eonne.  Farewell,  your  mother  and  I  send  yon  our 
blessings,  and  Almighty  Ood  graunt  you  his,  nourish  you  with  his  feare,  goueme 
you  with  his  grace,  and  mako  you  a  good  seruant  to  your  Prince  and  Countrey. 

Your  looing  Father, 

Henbt  Sidhbt. 

A  post  script  by  my  Lady  Sidney  in  the  tkirU  of  my  L,  PrMidenVi  letter,  to  her 
sayd  Sonne  PhSlip. 

Tour  Noble  and  caref all  Father  hath  taken  paynes  with  his  owne  hand,  to  gioe 
you  in  this  his  letter,  so  wise,  so  learned,  and  most  requisite  precepts  for  you  to 
follow,  with  a  diligent  and  humble  thankef  ull  minde,  as  I  will  not  withdraw^  your 
eiea  from  beholding  and  reuerent  honoring  the  same :  No,  not  so  long  time  as  to 
read  any  letter  from  me,  and  therefore  at  this  time  I  will  write  Tiito  you  no  other 
letter  than  this,  wherry  I  first  blesse  you,  with  my  deaire  to  Ood  to  plant  in  you 
his  grace,  and  secondarily  wame  you  to  haue  alwaies  before  the  eyes  of  your  mind, 
these  excellent  counsailes  of  my  Lord  your  deere  Father,  and  that  you  fayle  not 
cootinoally  once  in  foure  or  Ave  daies  to  reade  them  ouer.  iknd  fw  a  flnall  leave 
taking  for  this  time,  see  that  yon  shewe  your  selfe  as  a  louing  obedient  Scholer  to 
your  good  Maister,  to  goueme  yon  yet  many  yeeres,  and  that  my  Lord  and  I  may 
heare  that  you  proHte  so  in  your  learning,  as  thereby  you  may  encrease  our  louing 
care  of  you,  and  deaerue  at  his  handes  the  continuance  of  his  great  ioy.  to  have 
him  often  witnesse  with  his  own  hande  the  hope  he  hath  in  your  well  doing. 
FaieweHmy  little  PkUlip,  and  once  againe  the  Lord  blesse  you. 

Your  lotting  Mother, 

Mabib  Sionet.** 

(1)  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  two  men  destined  to  figure  so  oonspicuously  in 
the  country*s  annals  subsequently  should  have  entered  the  same  School  on  the 
••me  day.   In  the  Begister  we  read :~ 

•*  Anno  Domini  1664,  16  Cal.  Nov.,  Philippns  Sidney  filios  et  haeres  Henrld 
Sidney  Milites  de  Pensarst  in  Comit.  Cantiae,  et  Domini  Praesidis  confinium 
Cambriae,  neo  non  Ordinis  Garterii  Mtlitis. 

**  Foulkus  Ch^yvell  filios  et  haeres  Foolki  OreyveU  Armigeri  de  Beauchampe 
Ooorte  in  Comiu  Warwid,  eodem  die." 
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Chichester,  1724 ;  and  Thomab,^  suocessiyely  of  St.  Asaph ^ 
Linooln,  and  Salisbury,  1743 — 61;  Db.  Scott,  Master  of 
Ballol,  and  Db.  Gbadock,  Principal  of  Brazenose  OoUeges, 
Oxford;  Db.  Bateson,  Master  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge; 
the  Deans  of  Wells  and  Llandaff;  Archdeacons  WiLSOir, 
Evans,  Fbanoe,  Cbawley,  Foulkbs,  and  Cobbold;  Db. 
E.  H.  Geffobd,  late  Head  Master  of  Birmingham  ScJiool ; 
Db.  Peilb,  late  Head  Master  of  Bepton  School,  and  Db. 
Htticfhbey,  Sector  of  St.  Martin's.  Among  those  eminent 
in  other  walks  are,  Sm  John  Habbtngton,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  first  English  yersion  of  Ariosto's  *'  Orlando. 
Forioso;"  Sm  Edwdt  Sandys,  the  Mend  and  pupil  of 
*< Judicious"  Hooker;  his  brother,  Geobge  Sandys,  the 
trayeller;  Jambs  HABBiNaTON,  the  author  of  '*  Oceana," 
who,  though  a  speculaSve  republican,  was  the  fEuthful 
friend  of  Charles  I.  and  attended  him  to  the  scafiPold ;  Snt 
Thomas  Jones,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas ; 
Sib  Thomas  Powis,  Attorney-General  to  James  11.,  who, 
with  Sm  William  Williams,  Solicitor-General,  and  sub- 
sequently Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  conducted  the 
trial  of  the  seyen  bishops ;  Bichabd  Lysteb,'  the  head  of 
the  Shropshire  Tories,  and  who,  from  his  long  parliamentary 
career  of  forty-five  years,  was  called  **  The  Senator ;"  Geobge 
Saville,  Marquis  of  Halifax  *  (Macaulay's  *' Accomplished 

(1)  Beapecting  this  prelate  there  was  an  odd  story  once  current,  on  the  aothority 
of  the  late  Bishop  Newton  (of  Bristol).  *'  There  were  at  the  same  time  two  Dr. 
Thomases  who  were  not  easily  distinguished ;  for  somebody  was  speaking  of  Dr. 
Thomas,  and  it  was  asked,* Which  Dr.  Thomas  do  yon  mean P'—* Dr.  John 
Thomas.*  *  They  are  both  named  John.*— '  Dr.  Tliomas  who  has  a  Uring  in  tlie 
city.*  *  They  both  have  livings  in  the  city.*— ^*  Dr.  Thomas  wlio  is  chaplain  to  the 
king.*  *Both  are  chaplains  to  the  king.*— *  Dr.  Thomas  who  is  an  eloquent 
preaoher.*  *They  are  both  eloquent  preachers.* — ^'Dr.  Thomas,  then,  who 
squints !  *  *  Sir,  they  both  squint.*  *'  Eventually,  to  add  to  the  coincidences,  they 
both  became  Bishops ! 

(2)  "  The  Senator  **  was  a  great  oddity.  In  his  progress  to  London  he  travelled 
in  a  coach  and  six,  and  was  a  week  on  tiie  road.  Upon  leaving  home  his  principal 
tenants  and  tradesmen  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  Watling  Street,  where  they 
were  regaled  ai  his  expense.  When  he  reached  Highgate  he  was  met  by  a  select 
body  of  his  London  tradesmen,  who  ushered  him  to  his  town  house  in  Bow  Street, 
Covent  Ghirden,  and  upon  his  return  to  the  country  the  same  ceremoniee  were 
always  repeated. 

(3)  Of  Halifax,  now  believed  to  be  the  author  of  **  Maxims  and  Beflections* 
L(vdMttcaulay  says:— <*  Among  the  statesmen  of  that  age  Halifax  was  in  genius 
the  first He  always  saw  passing  events,  not  in  the  point  of  view  in  which 
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Trimmer  *' ) ;  William  Wygheblet,  the  diamatist ;  Ambrose 
Phillips,  who,  notwithstanding  Pope's  satirical  allusions  to 
his  wit,  was  a  man  of  yaried  ability;  Dr.  John  Taylor, i 
the  Editor  of  *'  Lysias'*  and  ** Demosthenes,"  who  bequeathed 
his  extensive  library  and  considerable  fortune  to  Shrewsbury 
School ;  Mr.  Munbo,  the  Editor  of  <*  Lucretius ;  *'  Mr. 
Mayor,  the  Editor  of  "Juvenal;"  Mr.  Shilleto,  the 
celebrated  Greek  scholar;  Mr.  W.  G.  Clare,  the  accom- 
plished public  orator  of  Cambridge ;  Mr.  Charles  Darwin, 
the  great  naturalist;   Leeutenant-Colonel  D.  Lysons; 

LlETJTENANT-COLONEL  MONTAGUE ;  the  ElOHT  HONOUR- 
ABLE Gathorne  Hardy  ;  Mr.  Arthur  Phayre,  Commis- 
sioner at  Ava ;  the  late  Bey.  C.  Hartshorne  ;  Mr.  Basil 
Jones,  historian  of  St.  David^s ;  and  Mr.  Smart  Hughes, 
the  traveller  and  historian. 

they  oommonly  appear  to  one  who  bean  a  part  in  them,  but  in  the  point  of  view  in 
which  after  the  Upee  of  many  yean  they  appear  to  the  i^loeophic  his'orian. .... 
He  was  the  chief  of  those  politicians  whom  the  two  great  parlies  oontemptnously 
called  Drimmert.  Instead  of  quarrelling  with  this  nickname,  he  assumed  it  as  a 
title  of  honour,  and  vindicated  with  greiU  vivacity  the  dignity  of  the  appenation." 
And  very  sensibly  so  too.  **  Why,'*  he  asks,  **  after  we  have  played  the  fool  with 
throwing  Whig  and  Tory  at  one  another,  as  boys  do  snowballs,  should  we  grow 
angry  at  a  new  name,  whibh  by  its  signification  might  do  as  much  to  put  us  into 
our  wits  as  the  other  has  done  to  put  us  out  of  them  ?  This  innocent  word 
Trimmer  signifies  no  more  than  this :  that  if  men  are  together  in  a  boat,  and  one 
part  of  the  company  would  weigh  it  down  on  one  side,  another  would  make  it  lean 
as  much  the  contrary ;  it  happens  that  there  is  a  third  opinion  of  those  who  coo- 
oeive  it  would  do  as  well  if  the  boat  went  even,  without  endangering  the  passengers. 
Now  'tis  hard  to  imMgine  by  what  figure  in  languitge,  or  by  what  rule  in  sense, 
this  comes  to  be  a  fault,  and  it  is  much  more  a  wonder  it  should  be  thought  a 
heresy.* 

(1)  Boewell  records  an  anecdote  told  by  Dr.  Johnson  of  this  learned  and  very 
amiable  man,  who  was  the  son  of  a  poor  barber  in  Shrewsbury,  and  originally  in- 
tended for  the  same  line  of  business.  '*  Demosthenes  Taylor,  as  he  was  called,^  said 
Johnson,  **that  is,  the  editor  of  *  Demosthenes,'  was  tiie  most  silent  mui,  the  merest 
fltatoe  of  a  man  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  once  dined  in  company  with  him.  and 
all  he  said  during  the  whole  time  was  no  more  than  Richard  How  a  man  shonld 
say  only  Richard,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine.  But  it  was  thus ;  Dr.  Douglas  was 
talking  of  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  and  ascribed  to  him  something  tliat  was  written  by 
Dr.  Richard  Grey,  so,  to  correct  him,  Taylor  said.  •  Richard.* "  In  commenting 
on  this  story,  the  biographer  of  Demosthenes  Taylor  suggests  that  as  Taytor  was 
remarkable  for  an  easy  flow  of  talk,  and  an  almost  irrepressible  love  of  narrating 
anecdotes,  his  silence  was  for  that  evening  only,  and  might  have  been  the  result 
of  his  feeling  annoyed  at  the  '*  robust  '*  style  in  which  the  Great  Cham  of  literature 
was  wont,  in  mixed  companies,  to  monopolise  the  conversation. 
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EDUCATIONAL  STAPF  OF  SHEEWSBUEY  SCHOOL 
IN  1868. 

Jltad  Matter— BAy.  Henry  Whiteheftd  Mom,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Lecturer 
of  St.  John^s  College,  Cambridge. 

Seamd  MatUr—BAV.  John  Rigg,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

I'Mrd  Master— Q^Tge  Proeton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge. 

A*sut€mt  Masters, 
BeT.  G.  W.  Fisher,  M.A.  i  T.   A.  Bentley,   Esq.    (^Modern    Lan^ 

BeT.  J.  Ch^Moan,  M.A.  guages), 

&0V.  a.  T.  UaH,  B.A.  >  Mr.  T.  N.  Uenahaw  {^Acddenoe  tmd 

I       WrUmg). 
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CHRISrS  HOSPITAL. 
OHAPTEE    I.— HISTOEIOAL. 

«  Within  this  doifltccM  calm  retreat, 
Where  sacred  Science  lovea  to  fix  her  seat, 
How  did  their  momenta  tranqnil  wing  their  flig^ 
In  elegant  delight! 

Here  now  they  smiled  o*er  Terenoa'  comic  page, 
Or  held  high  converse  with  th>  Athenian  sage ; 
Now  hatenM  to  the  boakin'd  hero's  strain ; 
With  tender  Ovid  loved,  or  wept  o'er  Hector  slain." 

Chbist's  HospiTiX,  popularly  known  as  the  '<  Bluecoat 
School,"  from  the  dress  of  the  boys  brought  up  there,  is  one 
of  the  fiye  Boyal  Hospitals  of  the  Oity  of  London — St.  Bar- 
tholomew, Bethlehem,  Christ's,  Bridewell,  and  St.  Thomas's. 
The  three  last  named  were  founded  by  Edward  YI.^  who  was 
moTed  thereto,  as  history  tells  us,  by  a  noble  sermon  on 
**  Charity,"  wliich  Bishop  Eidley  preached  before  him  at 
Westminster,  and  were  intended  by  the  benevolent  yoxmg 
king  to  provide  a  suitable  asylum  for  each  of  the  three 
classes  into  which  the  pauperism  of  the  metropoHs  had  been 
divided — ^that  is  to  say,  1.  The  poor  by  impotency,  such  as 
young  fatherless  chilcben.  2.  The  poor  by  casualty,  as  the 
maimed,  the  sick,  and  the  diseased,  d.  The  thriftless  poor, 
whom  idleness  and  vice  had  reduced  to  indigence  and  want. 

Christ's  Hospital,  for  the  purposes  of  which  the  buildings 
and  site  of  the  famous  Grey  Friars'  Monastery  were  appro- 
priated, was  dedicated  to  the  first  class;  St.  Thomas's  to  the 
second;  and  Bridewell,  an  ancient  palace  of  the  Crown,  was 
set  apart  for  the  third. 

Proper  accommodation  having  been  famished,  and  liberal 
contributions  having  been  supplied  by  the  citizens  for  their 
support,  a  Charter  was  prepared  under  the  Great  Seal,  by 
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which  it  was  ordained  that  '*the  hospitals  aforesaid,  when 
they  shall  be  founded,  erected,  and  established,  shall  be 
named  and  called  the  Hospitals  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  King 
of  England,  of  Christ,  Bridewell,  and  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle ; 
and  the  Mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  their  saooessors,  shall  be  called  Gk>yemors  of 
the  said  Hospitals." 

The  Charter  included  the  grant  of  the  Palace  at  Bridewell, 
and  certain  lands,  tenements,  and  revenues  of  the  annual 
value  of  about  £450  belonging  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Savoy, 
lately  dissolved,  together  with  a  license  to  take  lands  in 
mortmain,  or  otherwise,  to  the  yearly  amount  of  4,000  marks, 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  Foundations.  In  connection 
with  this  last  endowment,  an  incident  is  related  by  Stow, 
which  is  touchingly  characteristio  of  the  amiable  young 
prince  to  whom  we  owe  these  charities.  A  blank  had  been 
left  in  the  patent  for  the  sum  which  His  Majesty  should  be 
pleased  to  grant.  *'  He,  looking  on  the  void  place,  called  for 
pen  and  ink,  and  with  his  own  hand  wrote  this  sum,  *  4,000 
marks  by  the  year ; '  and  then  said,  in  the  hearing  of  his 
council,  '  Lord,  I  yield  thee  most  hearty  thanks  that  thou 
hast  given  me  life  thus  long,  to  finish  this  work  to  the  glory 
of  thy  name.' " 

Edward  lived  but  a  month  afber  signing  the  Charter  of  Li- 
corporation  of  the  Boyal  Hospitals;  but  the  dtizens  had  pro- 
ceeded so  energetically  with  the  repairs  of  the  old  conventual 
edifice  which  at  first  formed  Christ's  Hospital,  that  no  less 
than  340  poor  children  who  had  been  admitted  went  up  with 
the  Corporation  to  the  King's  palace,  and  received  the  Charter 
shortly  after  it  had  been  signed.^  Although  the  three 
Hospitals  mentioned  had  each  of  them  a  distinct  object,  their 
revenues  were  derived  at  first  &om  a  common  fond,  and  their 
expenditure  was  directed  by  one  corporation.  It  is,  perhaps, 
impossible  now  to  determine  when  the  manors  and  estates 
named  in  the  Charter  of  Edward  YI.  ceased  to  be  possessed 
by  the  three  entablishments  in  common,  or  to  ascertain  the 
tune  at  which  they  became  three  distinct  corporations,  united 
with,  but  independent  of,  the  Corporation  of  London.    Their 

(1)  Then  ia  a  fine  pictnre  attributed  to  Holbein  in  the  Hall  of  ChrlBt^s  Hospital, 
whidi  reinresentfl  tliia  preaentatkxi. 
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separation  from  each  other  in  the  first  instance  arose  firom 
the  necessity  of  appointing  distinct  boards,  or  courts  of 
Goyemors,  in  order  to  carry  out  effectually  the  several  pur- 
I)oses  of  the  Oharter ;  and  this  separation,  originally  only  a 
matter  of  convenience,  became  subsequently  indispensable 
by  the  gifts  of  lands  and  the  bequest  of  legacies  to  one  or 
'  other  of  the  Hospitals,  as  the  donor  was  more  or  less  im- 
pressed with  their  respective  utility.^ 

Before  the  Foundation  of  Christ's  Hospital,  four  Grammar 
Schools,  established  by  Henry  VI.  in  different  parts  of  Lon- 
don, together  with  the  Schools  attached  to  collegiate  churches, 
were  the  only  provision  for  education  within  the  City  walls. 
St.  Paul's  School,  indeed,  had  been  founded  and  competently 
endowed  by  Dean  Colet,  in  1M2,  and  had  acquired  a  well- 
deserved  reputation,  but  the  number  of  pupils  was  limited 
to  153.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  new  fecundation 
should  be  looked  upon  with  pride,  and  be  supported  with 
spirit  by  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis.  Stow  tells  us  that 
on  the  Ohristmas-day  immediately  succeeding  the  opening 
of  the  School,  the  children  lined  the  Gity  procession  from  the 
end  of  St.  Lawrence  Lane,  '*in  Gheape,"  to  St.  Paul's. 
Their  dress  at  that  time  was  of  russet  cotton ;  but  on  the 
Easter  following,  when  they  were  present  at  St.  Mary  Spital, 
where  three  sermons  were  annually  preached  in  Easter  week, 
they  were  habited  in  the  costume  by  which  they  have  been 
eve  since  distinguished.  This  peculiar  garb  consists  of  a 
long  blue  coat,  reaching  to  the  ankles,  and  girt  about  the 
waist  with  a  leather  strap ;  a  yellow  cassock,  or  petticoat, 
now  worn  under  the  coat  only  during  winter,  though 
originally  an  inseparable  appendage  throughout  the  year, 

(1)  One  of  the  earlieet  and  most  interesting  contributions  to  Christ^  Hospital 
was  that  made  by  Richard  Casteller,  a  shoemaker,  'v^ch  Stow  thns  describee: — 
**  This  Hospital  being  thos  erected  and  pat  in  good  order,  there  was  one  Richnrd 
Castell,  aHas  Casteller,  shoemaker,  dwelling  in  Westminster,  a  man  of  great 
treraile  and  labour  in  his  faculty  with  his  owne  hands  and  sooh  a  one  as  was 
named  the  coeke  of  Wegtmimter^  because  both  winter  and  summer  he  was  at  his 
worke  before  foure  of  the  dock  in  the  morning.  This  man  thiu  tmly  and  pain- 
fully labouring  for  his  liueing,  God  blessed  and  increased  his  labours  so  abundantly, 
that  he  purchased  lands  and  tenements  in  Westminster  to  the  yearly  value  of 
fortie  and  four  pounds.  And  having  no  child,  with  the  consent  of  bis  wife  (who 
survived  him,  and  was  a  virtuous  good  woman),  gave  the  same  lands  whoUy  to 
Christts  Hospital  aforetayd." 
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and  stockings  of  yellow  worsted.  A  pair  of  wliite  bands 
round  the  neck  are  a  compromise  for  the  rigid  ruff,  or  collar, 
which  of  old  was  a  part  of  the  dress  of  all  ranks  except  the 
lowest ;  and  the  black  cap,  now  no  longer  worn,  upon  the 
smallnoss  of  which  the  "  Blues  "  once  piqued  themselves  as  a 
})eculiar  distinction  to  the  School,  was  a  yestige  of  the  cap 
of  larger  dimensions  worn  by  citizens  at  the  time  of  the 
foundation.  There  is  an  old  tradition  still  cherished  with 
pardonable  yanity  by  the  boys,  that  their  antique,  and,  we 
should  fear,  uncomfortable  drugget-gown  was  once  of  blue 
yelyet,  fastened  with  silver  buttons,  and  an  exact  facsimile  of 
the  ordinary  habit  of  their  royal  founder !  ^ 

The  efforts  of  the  Gbvemors  to  popularise  the  new  School 
were  speedily  rewarded.  Donations  poured  in  from  many 
quarters,  and  several  benevolent  persons  interested  them- 
selves in  the  improvement  of  the  buildings,  and  in  the  better 
accommodation  of  the  children.  Not  satisfied,  however, 
with  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  public,  the  Governors 
of  the  Hospital  subscribed  liberally  among  themselves  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  establishment.  By  an  Act  of  Ck>mmon 
Council,  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Bichard  11.,  it  had  been 
ordained  that  all  wooUen  cloth  brought  for  sale  to  London 
should  be  first  lodged,  under  severe  penalties  for  default, 
in  the  market  of  Blaokwell  Hall.  Shortly  after  the  Foun- 
dation of  Christ's  Hospital,  it  happened  that  the  entire 
management  of  this  market  was  vested  in  the  Gbvemors, 
and  tiiey  resolved  to  apply  the  whole  proceeds  of  the 
monopoly  towards  the  support  of  the  Hospital. 

In  the  year  1554,  an  Act  of  Common  Council  was  passed 
prohibiting,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  prevailing  desecration 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  and  another  for  limiting,  in  the  same  . 
manner,  the  cost  of  civic  entertainments ;  and  in  both  cases 
it  was  ordered  that  *'  one  moiety  of  such  pains  and  penalties" 
should  go  to  Christ's  Hospital.  Collections  for  supporting 
the  School  were  also  made  every  month  in  the  various  civic 
wards  by  order  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  boxes 
were  set  up  in  the  cloisters  to  receive  the  contributions  of 
the  charitable.' 

(1)  TroUope^  **  History  of  CtuiBtH  Hoq>ital." 

(3)  Two  of  these  boxes  were  still  standing  in  the  cloisters  in  1834,  with  an  io» 
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During  the  first  few  years  of  the  Schoors  existence,  it  was 
necessary,  when  a  child  was  presented  for  admission,  for  his 
Mends  to  haye  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Alderman  of  the 
Ward,  or  his  deputy,  and  by  at  least  six  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial residents  of  the  parish,  that  the  child  was  aboye  four 
years  of  age,  and  bom  in  wedlock ;  and  that  his  father  was 
a  freeman,  destitute  of  the  means  of  supporting  his  family. 
It  was  further  provided  '*that  the  ordinance  touching  the 
admittinge  of  children  be  not  broken,  except  in  cases  of 
extremitye,  where  loss  of  liffe  and  perishinge  would  pre- 
sentlye  foUowe,  if  they  be  not  receayed  into  the  said 
Hospitall."  As  regarded  the  education  and  apprenticeship 
of  those  admitted,  it  was  ordered  that,  being  *  *  men-children," 
they  should  write,  and  read,  and  cast  accounts ;  but  such  as 
were  found  **  yery  apt  to  learninge  "  were  to  be  kept  in  the 
School  **  in  hope  of  preferrment  to  the  TJniyersitie."  "When 
put  out  as  apprentices,  it  was  imperatiye  upon  the  Treasurer, 
acting  with  another  of  the  Gbyemors,  to  ascertain  that  those 
to  whom  the  children  were  bound  were  honest,  well-to-do 
persons,  and  capable  of  teaching  them  some  useful  occupation. 

There  were,  then,  eyidentiy,  two  classes  of  children  eligible 
for  the  protection  of  the  charity,  namely,  those  of  poor  free- 
men, necessarily  not  xmder  four  years  of  age ;  and  certain 
others  who  were  admitted  in  the  exigence  of  '*  present 
perishing."  Between  those  two  classes  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion is  said  to  be  distinctiy  traced  in  the  early  record  of  the 
institution. 

In  1566,  the  number  of  both  classes  amounted  to  400, 
which  the  Court  Book  divides  into  250  who  were  to  **  lodge 
and  learn,"  and  150  **  sucking  children." 

Even  thus  early,  Christ's  Hospital  appears  to  haye  attained 
a  respectable  position  among  the  metropolitan  Schools. 
Speaking  of  1555,  Stow  tells  that  dxiring  that  year,  *'0n 
Bartholomew  even,  affcer  the  Lord  Maior  and  Aldermen  of 
London  had  ridden  about  St  Bartholomew's  faire,  they  came 
to  Christ's  Hospital,  within  Newgate,  where  they  heard  a 
disputation    between   j^   scholers    of  Pauls   Schoole,    St. 


ecription  orer  each  :—•*  This  d  Cliri«t*a  Hotpitil,  where  poor  blue-coat  boytans 
hazioared  and  educated.** 
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Anthonies  SoHoole  and  the  scholers  of  y*  said  hospitall; 
for  whom  was  provided  3  games,  which  was  3  pens.  The 
best  penne  of  sUver  and  gilt,  yalned  at  6s,  woon  by  a  scholar 
of  St.  Anthonies  Schoole,  and  the  master  of  that  sohoole  had 
6s.  8  pence ;  the  second  a  pen  of  silyer  poroell  gilt,  yalued 
at  4«.  woon  by  a  scholer  of  Paules  Schoole,  and  his  master 
had  5a.  in  money;  y«  third  a  pen  of  silyer,  yalued  at  3s, 
woon  by  a  scholer  of  y«  said  [Christ's]  hospitell,  and  his 
master  had  4«. ;  and  there  were  2  priests,  masters  of  Art, 
appointed  for  judges,  whic)i  had  each  of  them  a  silyer  rule 
for  their  paines,  yalued  at  6  shillings  eight  pence  the  peeoe. 
The  disputation  being  ended,  the  Maior  and  Aldermen 
entered  the  hall  where  the  children  of  the  Hospital  use  to 
dine,  and  had  fruit  and  wine,  and  so  departed.*'^ 

From  1663  to  1600  the  donations  and  bequests  to  the 
Foundation,  which  were  principally  bestowed  by  Gbyemors, 
amounted  to  £9,828,  and  the  estates  settled  on  it  only  to  a 
small  annual  sum.  As  out  of  these  reyenues  400  children 
were  maintained  and  educated,  and  many  poor  relieyed,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  a  time  arrived  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  diminish  the  number  of  the  Hospital's  inmates  and 
pensioners. 

In  1592  and  1595  the  deficiency  of  funds  compelled  the 
Governors  to  apply  to  the  City  for  relief.  The  application 
was  unsuccessful,  and  by  1597  the  expenditure  had  so  far 
exceeded  the  incomings  that  the  institution  was  found  to 
be  £800  in  debt.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  finances  continuing 
in  an  embarrassed  condition,  the  Lord  Mayor  appointed  an 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  })arish  collections,  and  gave 
directions  for  their  being  resumed,  ordering  at  the  same  time 
that  every  child  presented  for  admission,  and  every  petitioner 
for  relief,  should  produce  a  certificate  from  the  parish  of  the 
urgency  of  the  case.^  The  result  of  these  and  other  measures 
for  lessening  the  pressure  upon  the  Hospital,  together  with 
the  aid  of  many  timely  benefactions,  was  that  the  establish- 
ment surmounted  all  its  difficulties.  A  main  assistant  in 
this  happy  consummation  was  Lady  Mary  Bamsey,  widow 
of  Sir  Thomas  Bamsey,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1577,  and 

(1)  Stowti «« Annals,''  8  Ellz.  o.  27. 

(2)  «•  History  of  Christ  s  HospiUl." 
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sometime  President  of  the  HospitaL  By  her  will,  dated  the 
19th  of  January,  1596,  this  munificent  woman  bequeathed 
to  the  charity,  estates  then  worth  £400  per  annum  (now 
producing  more  than  £4,000  a  year),  besides  the  adyowsons 
of  five  livings.  Moreover,  by  a  codicil  dated  July  8,  1601, 
she  added  a  bequest  of  £2,000,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  land,  tenements,  &o.,  of  the  annual  value  of  £100,  from 
the  rents  of  which  she  directed  a  certain  amount  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor  of  four  parishes  in  London,  euid  £2 
to  be  paid  for  two  sermons  to  be  preached  in  Christ  Church 
annually.  The  Gbvemors  also  pay  from  her  bequests  £40 
a  year  towards  the  support  of  two  FeUows  and  four  Scholars 
at  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.  Nor  do  the  obligations 
of  the  Hospital  to  this  noble  benefactress  cease  here.  As 
she  directed  in  her  will  that  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  her 
estates  should  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  Scholars 
educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  during  their  residence  at  the 
University,  to  her  is  due  the  honour  of  having  laid  the 
foundation  for  whatever  academical  preferment  the  *'  Blues  " 
have  obtained  from  time  to  time  at  Cambridge.^ 

As  the  finances  of  the  Hospital  improved,  its  charities  were 
enlarged.  In  Camden's  time  there  were  600  children  main- 
tained and  educated,  and  1,240  pensioners  received  relief  in 
alms;  and  at  three  different  periods  in  the  year  1655  the 
number  of  the  former  was  900,  980,  and  1,120  respectively.' 
At  the  same  time  weekly  allowances  were  made  for  nursing 
a  large  portion  of  the  younger  children  in  various  parts  of 
the  City.  A  seminary  was  also  established  at  Hertford,  and 
another  at  Ware,  with  accommodation  for  a  master  and  140 
boys. 

A  few  years  later,  a  project  was  suggested  by  Sir  Bobert 
Clayton,  one  of  the  Governors,  which  seemed  calculated  to 
augment  the  utility  of  the  institution  considerably.  This 
was  the  establishment  of  a  Mathematical  School  in  connection 

(1)  Lady  Bamieyezpreesed  an  intentioii  to  give  £500  per  atmian  to  this  college 
on  condition  of  ite  being  called  the  college  of  •*  Peter  and  Mary.**  The  gift,  how- 
ever, was  refused  by  the  Master,  Dr.  Soames,  with  the  remark  that  **  Peter»  who  so 
long  lived  single,  was  now  too  old  to  hare  a  feminine  partner."  «  A  dear  Jest,** 
says  Fuller,  **  to  lose  so  good  a  benefactress.** 

(3)  <«Histoi7  of  Christ's  Hospital.** 
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with  the  Hospital.  The  project  was  warmly  received  by  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Governors — Sir  Jonas  Moore,  Sir 
Ohridtopher  Wren,  Sir  Charles  Scarborough,  and  Samuel 
Pepys,  and  by  their  exertions,  and  the  favour  of  the  Duke 
of  York  (afterwards  James  IL.),  a  Boyal  Charter  was  obtained, 
and  the  School  opened  under  the  auspices  of  Charles  II.  in 
1673. 

For  the  endowment  of  this  School  the  King  undertook  to 
pay  an  annuity  of  £1,000  terminable  in  seven  years;  to 
wluch  he  subsequently  added  a  yearly  grant  of  £370  10^., 
payable  at  the  Exchequer,  for  the  apprenticing  the  boys  to 
merchantmen.  This  was  not  a  very  munificent  endowment, 
but  the  deficiencies  in  royal  patronage  were  amply  com- 
X>ensated  from  other  sources. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  donors  to  this  Foundation 
was  Mr.  Henry  Stone,  one  of  the  Qovemors,  who  gave 
during  his  life  ilie  anntial  sum  of  £57  6»,  Sd,  *<  for  the  better 
maintenance  and  education  of  the  children  on  King  Charles's 
foundation,' or  increasing  of  their  number,"  and  who  by  will 
left  the  main  bulk  of  his  property  to  the  Hospital,  with  a 
provision  that  at  least  £60  should  be  set  apart  for  the 
support  of  the  Mathematical  School.  Another  benefieuitor, 
Samuel  Travers,  Esq.,  gave  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  the 
Hospital  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  School  for  the 
education  of  as  many  sons  of  lieutenants  in  the  navy  as 
the  proceeds  would  support ;  and  this  School  has  been  united 
with  the  Boyal  Mathematical  School,  to  which  it  is  to  a 
oertain  extent  preparatory. 

For  some  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  new  School, 
the  gentlemen  who  had  been  instrumental  in  its  creation 
took  a  lively  interest  in  its  welfare,  Mr.  Fepys  constantly 
attended  the  examination  of  the  boys,  and  Sir  Jonas  Moore, 
one  of  the  first  practical  Mathematicians  of  the  day,  under- 
took the  compilation  of  a  complete  system  of  Mathematics 
for  the  use  of  the  School. 

Upon  the  deaths  of  the  two  Masters  first  appointed.  Dr. 
Leake  and  Mr.  Perkins,  the  instruction  of  the  boys  fell  into 
very  inefficient  hands ;  so  much  so,  that  when  Mr.  Fepys, 
who  had  been  absent  from  the  examinations  for  some  time, 
was  again  present,  the  ignorance  of  the  boys  drew  from  him 
a  severe  remonstrance  against  their  Masters. 
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Having  been  appointed  Treasurer,  an  office  which  he  soon 
afterwards  exchanged  for  that  of  Yioe-President,  this  very 
able  man  determined  upon  a  complete  reformation  of  the 
School;  and  notwithstanding  eyery  expedient  which  in- 
terested ingenuity  could  deyise  was  emplo3red  to  thwart  his 
labours,  he  never  rested  till  he  had  carried  his  scheme  of 
improvement  into  operation.  Among  other  measures,  after 
reducing  the  general  mismanagement  to  order,  Mr.  Pepys 
separated  the  boys  of  what  was  called  the  King's  School 
from  those  on  Mr.  Stone's  Foundation.  The  former,  named 
"King's  boys,"  were  limited  to  forty  in  number ;  while  the 
children  admitted  on  the  Stone  Qift  consisted  of  twelve  boys, 
and  formed  a  preparatory  dass  from  which  the  King's  School 
could  be  supplied  as  vacancies  occurred. 

Until  a  very  recent  period  the  <* King's  boys"  were  domi- 
died  entirely  apart  from  the  other  inmates  of  the  Hospital, 
in  what  was  named  the  '*  King's  Ward."'  This  separation 
begot  a  sense  of  superiority  and  exclusiveness  among  them 
which  soon  displayed  itself  in  a  haughty  and  supercilious 
treatment  of  the  other  boys ;  and  as  the  greater  age  at  which 
they  then  left  School  (twenty-one  years)  gave  them  a  physical 
superiority  over  their  younger  brethren  who  left  at  fifteen, 
this  temper  broke  out  into  acts  of  oppression  which  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  resist.  Opposition  to  their  tyranny, 
however,  rendered  them  furious,  and  for  many  years  they 
continued  to  be  the  terror  of  the  School.  At  last,  in  1775,  a 
Master  of  the  Mathematical  School  was  found  in  Mr.  William 
Wales,  who  did  much  to  curb  the  intolerable  wilfidness  of 
the  young  upstarts.  At  the  beginning  of  his  duties  he  had 
to  battle  terribly  for  the  mastery,  but  he  achieved  it ;  and 
under  his  judidous  but  inflexible  disdpline  the  spirit  of 
insubordination,  which  had  so  long  been  rampant,  was 
effectually  subdued.^ 

The  improvement  effected  in  the  disdpline  of  the  *'  King's 
Ward"  was  insuffident,  notwithstanding,  to  lessen  tiie 
assumed  superiority  of  these  hoye  over  the  others.'    They 

(1)  He  was  a  practical  saOor,  of  plain,  aimple  manners,  with  a  huge  perKm. 
Lei^  Hunt  tells  as  that,  when  in  Otaheite  with  Obtain  Cook,  the  natires  played 
Wales  a  trick  while  bathing  and  stole  his  rata^^-dothes,  a  liberty  which,  wheneTW 
he  related  the  story,  the  boys  decided  to  be  incredible. 

(2)  It  was  an  etiquette  among  them  never  to  move  oat  of  a  right  line  as  they 
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were  no  longer  the  tyrannous  oppressors  of  former  days,  but 
they  claimed,  and  often  obtained,  a  degree  of  deference  from 
their  younger  comrades.  As  they  were  not  permitted,  how- 
erer,  to  continue  at  school  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen,  their 
advantage  over  the  other  boys  was  greasy  reduced,  so  that 
it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  elder  ones  among  the 
latter  successfully  resisted  their  impertinences.  Hence  con- 
flicts, sometimes  of  a  serious  nature,  occurred ;  and  at  last 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  put  an  end  to  these  collisions  by 
dissolving  the  union  of  the  exdusives,  and  the  King's  boys, 
though  still  distinguished  by  a  royal  badge,  were  dispersed 
among  the  other  'v^irds. 

Prom  the  ravages  of  the  Plague  in  1665,  Christ's  Hospital 
was  comparatively  exempt,  but  the  ancient  buildings  which 
it  occupied  were  seriously  damaged  by  the  Ghreat  Fire ;  and 
although  the  efforts  of  the  citizens  enabled  the  Gbvemors  to 
restore  that  part  of  the  edifice  which  was  lees  injured  so  as 
to  ftimish  a  temporary  accommodation  for  the  children,  the 
calls  upon  public  and  private  bounty  were  so  numerous  and 
pressing  at  the  time  that  a  perfect  restitution  was  for  the 
moment  impracticable.  In  1675  Sir  Bobert  Clayton,  whom 
we  have  mentioned  as  the  leading  promoter  of  the  Mathe- 
matical School,  nobly  determined  to  rebuild  the  fallen  struc- 
ture. An  estimate  was  accordingly  obtained,  and  the  work 
begun  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
Mr.  Morrice,  the  partner  of  Sir  Bobert,  having  engaged  to 
bear  half  the  cost. 

As  the  building  proceeded,  curiosity  was  exerted  in  vain 
to  discover  the  benefactor  by  whose  liberality  the  long- 
neglected  fSabric  was  undergoing  restoration.  Sir  Bobert 
having  laid  a  strict  iigunction  of  secrecy  upon  Mr.  Eirmin, 
the  friend  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  xmdertaking.  In 
the  meantime,  improvements,  which  had  the  effect  of  nearly 
doubling  the  amount  of  the  original  estimate,  were  intro- 
duced, the  entire  payment  of  which,  owing  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  Morrice,  devolved  upon  Sir  Bobert.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  Sir  Bobert  Clayton,  having  become  an 

walked,  and  if  a  minor  boy  stood  in  the  way  to  stride  him  down  as  if  unoonscioos 
tliat  such  inferior  creatures  existed. 
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object  of  pnMic  indignation  on  political  grounds,  was  ejected 
from  the  councDs  of  the  City  and  firom  the  goyemment  of 
the  Hospital.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Firmin 
thought  himself  no  longer  bound  to  keep  the  secret,  but 
regarded  it  as  a  duty  to  place  the  character  of  so  trae  a 
patriot  io  its  proper  light.  The  pious  act  was  accordingly 
divulged,  and  the  memorial  of  Sir  Bobert's  munificence  is 
now  recorded  beneath  the  statue  of  the  youthful  founder  in 
a  niche'above  the  south  gateway. 

The  example  set  by  Sir  Bobert  Clayton  was  soon  followed. 
In  1680  a  survey  was  taken  of  the  Great  HalL  It  was  found 
to  be  so  irreparably  dilapidated  that  Sir  John  Frederic,  Kt,, 
then  President  of  the  Hospital,  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt,  and 
agieed  to  take  the  cost  of  the  erection  (upwards  of  £5,000) 
upon  himself. 

The  Hall,  as  rebuilt  by  Sir  John,  largely  exceeded  the 
ancient  building  in  size.  It  was  a  noble  edifice,  130  feet 
in  length,  30  feet  in  width,  and  44  feet  in  height;  with  a 
magnificent  arched  window  at  the  southern  end,  and  five  of 
smaller  span  along  the  east  side. 

Shortly  after  the  erection  of  this  building,  the  attention 
of  the  Governors  having  been  repeatedly  directed  to  the  in- 
adequate accommodation  in  the  brandi  establishments  at 
Ware  and  Broxboume,  the  foimdation  of  a  suitable  house 
for  the  reception  of  the  younger  children  was  laid  in  the 
tovm  of  Hertford,  but  some  years  elapsed  before  it  was 
completed. 

In  1694,  the  then  President  of  the  Hospital,  Sir  John 
Moore,  undertook  to  erect,  at  his  own  expense,  a  Writing 
School,  capable  of  holding  500  boys.  The  room  was  begun 
in  the  same  year,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  on  a  space  adjoining  the  Hall,  and  was  opened 
with  much  pomp,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1695.1    In  1705,  Sir 

(1)  On  the  27th  of  September  in  the  same  year  an  incident  oooarred  strikingly 
indicative  of  tiie  interest  taken  in  this  popular  charity.  Two  wealthy  citizens, 
d>niig.  left  their  estates  one  to  a  Bluecoat  boy  and  the  other  to  a  Blueooat  giii. 
Such  was  tlie  sensation  excited  by  the  event,  that  a  match  was  brou^t  about 
between  the  youthful  legatees,  and  tliey  were  publicly  married  at  OuildhaUChapd. 
Tlie  bndegroom,  dressed  in  a  coat  of  blue  sutin,  was  conducted  thither  by  two  of 
the  »rirU ;  the  bride,  in  a  blue  gown  and  green  spron,  by  two  of  the  boys ;  as  thej 
liasoed  in  procession  along  Cheapeide,  headed  by  several  of  the  Qovenion  and  f  ol- 
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Francis  Child  rebuilt  the  ward  oyer  the  eastern  cloister ;  and 
in  1730,  two  additional  wards  were  bnilt  by  J.  Baoon,  Esq. 

In  1754,  a  bequest  was  left  to  the  charity  by  James  St. 
Amand,  Esq.,  consisting  of  a  miniature  portrait  of  his  grand- 
father, John  St.  Amand,  Esq.,  together  with  a  residue  of  his 
estate,  amounting  to  above  £8,000,  under  the  remarkable 
conditions  that  the  Treasurer  shaU  give  a  receipt  to  his  exe- 
cutors, and  a  promise  never  to  alienate  the  picture ;  and  as 
often  as  a  change  of  Treasurer  takes  place,  every  new 
Treasurer  shall  send  a  written  receipt  and  promise,  to  the 
same  effect,  to  the  Yice-Chancellor  of  Oxfbrd«  In  case  of 
the  non-production  of  the  picture  to  the  party  sent  annually 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford,  the  bequest  became  for- 
feited to  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  be  applied  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  salary  of  the  chief  and  of  the  second 
Bodleian  Librarian,  and  to  the  purchase  of  manuscripts  and 
good  editions  of  classic  authors. 

In  the  beginning  of  1803  the  building  was  again  surveyed, 
and  found  to  be  in  a  ruinous  state  of  decay.  After  much 
consideration  it  was  concluded  to  appropriate  a  certain  part 
of  the  surplus  revenue  to  the  establishment  of  a  fund  for 
gradually  rebuilding  the  whole  Hospital  upon  its  present 
site  rather  than  continue  the  heavy  expense  which  Imd  been 
annually  incurred  in  keeping  so  old  a  structure  in  repair. 
But  as  ihe  portion  of  income  that  could  be  so  devoted  would, 
for  years  to  come,  be  insufficient  to  effect  their  object,  they 
resolved  on  another  step.  This  was  an  appeal  for  public 
assistance.  A  subscription  was  opened  to  aid  the  surplus 
revenue,  and  it  was  headed  by  a  donation  of  £1,000  from 
the  Corporation  of  London.  Splendid  contributions  soon 
followed  from  the  several  Companies,  from  individual 
Governors,  and  from  the  nobility  and  the  gentry ;  and  in 
due  time  the  first  stone  of  the  stately  pile  which  has  sup- 
planted the  ancient  structure  was  laid,  in  1825,  by  the  Duke 
of  York.  Pour  years  later,  on  the  29th  May,  1829,  the 
ceremony  of  opening  the  new  Hall  took  place.    Among  the 

lowed  by  handreda  of  their  sohoolfellows,  the  spectacle  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  joyous  erer  seen.  After  the  ceremony,  which  was  performed  by  the 
Dean  of  St.  Panl^  the  Lord  Mayor  giving  avray  the  bride,  the  party  returned  to 
the  Hospital,  where  the  wedding  dinner  was  prepared  in  the  Oreftt  HalL 
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distingmahed  yisitors  on  this  occasion  were  Prince  Leopold, 
the  late  King  of  the  Belgians ;  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and 
Deronshire,  Marquis  Csunden,  Earls  Spencer,  Damley, 
Stamford,  and  Olarendon,  Lord  Althorp,  Sir  Francis  Free- 
ling,  Sir  William  Ourtis,  together  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
the  chief  civic  functionaries. 

It  has  been  seen  that  in  the  early  days  of  its  foundation 
Ohrist's  Hospital  served  both  as  a  Grammar  School  and  as  an 
asylum  for  those  now  called  pauper  children.  From  a  rSsumS 
of  the  various  accounts  of  the  establishment,^  we  find  that 
sixty  years  after  it  opened,  children  were  presented  for 
admission,  some  on  the  nomination  of  parishes^  others  at  the 
request  of  persons  of  influence. 

Fifty  years  later  it  was  resolved  that  no  children  should 
enter  but  those  of  freemen.  Frequent  relaxations  of  this 
rule,  however,  undoubtedly  took  place ;  but  it  was  not  until 
1745  that  a  Gh)vemor  had  the  privilege,  in  every  four  turns, 
to  present  a  child  whose  parents  were  not  free  of  the  City  of 
London.  Jjol  1765  the  regulation  in  favour  of  non-free 
children  was  extended  to  one  non-free  child  in  three  turns. 
Li  1828  it  was  again  enlarged  to  one  in  two  ;  and  m  1839  the 
distinction  between  free  and  non-free  was  totally  abolished, 
the  Hospital  being  thenceforth  open  to  all  classes  of  children, 
without  reference  to  their  connection  with  the  Oity. 
Although  the  Hospital  has  of  late  years  acquired  the  deno- 
mination of  a  public  school,  it  was  looked  upon,  not  more 
than  sixty  years  ago,  only  as  a  charity  school  of  the  highest 


It  sent  to  the  University  a  scholar  or  two  in  the  year,  and 
forty  or  fifty  boys  were  taught  Greek  and  Latin  by  the  Upper 
Grammar  Master;  yet  with  the  four**  Grecians,"  and  the  boys 
of  the  first  order  in  the  Mathematical  School  who  were  edu- 
cated for  the  sea  service,  there  were  not  twenty  lads  in  the 
Hospital  above  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  education  afforded  to  the  mass  (about  1 ,000  in  number) 
was  not  much  superior  to  that  of  the  London  Charity 
Schools.  The  chief  advantage  derived  to  the  parents  was  that 
of  maintenance,  their  children  being  not  only  instructed, 
but  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged,  from  seven  to  fifteen  years 
(1)  **SoaM  Aocoont  of  Ohrist's  Hospital.*   By  ArobdMoon  Hale. 
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of  age.  The  children,  during  the  whole  eight  years  of  their 
being  in  the  establishment,  were  allowed  the  fckyour  of  going 
home  to  their  parents  or  Mends  only  once  for  three  weeks.^ 
The  habits  of  children  so  secluded  were  necessarily  pecu- 
liar. The  Hospital  was  to  them  not  only  their  home,  but 
their  world.  Their  diet  was  most  frugal.  Their  hours  of 
rising  and  of  going  to  bed  were  regulat^  by  the  sun.  Their 
duties  were  in  many  reelects  of  a  menial  character..     Still, 

(1)  There  can  be  ik>  doubt  thot^  at  the  period  when  Ccividge  and  Chaiiea 
Lamb  were  at  Glirisft  Hospital,  the  care  beetowed  upon  the  health  and  personal 
cleanlfneas  of  the  boys  was  seandaloual;  ineAcienl;  and^^  that  their  diet  was 
miserable  alike  in  qoalitj  and  quantitj^  Aprop<»oi  this  latter  point.  Lamb  has  a 
capital  story.  In  thOse  days  he  tells  us  that,  saiall  as  was  the  amount  of  the- 
ohildren^  rations,  there  ^"wb  moch  which  proved  uneatable  to  theb:  young 
stomachs.  The  fat  of  the  fresh  boiled  beef,  in  particular,  which  they  oalled. 
"SttCb"  '^'^  uniTersally  abhorred.  **  A  gag-eater,"  Lamb  saya«  **  was  equivalent 
to  a  ghoule,  and  held  in  equal  detestation.*'  One  lad,  howerer,  was  suspected  of 
this  depravity.  He  was  observed  after  dinner  carefully  to  gatiier  up  the  renmants 
left  at  his  table,  and  in  an  especial  manner  those  disreputable  morsels,  which  he- 
would  convey  away  and  secretly  stow  in  the  settle  that  stood  at  his  bedside.  Non» 
•aw  when  he  ate  them.  It  was  mmoured  that  he  privately  devoured  them  in  the- 
night  He  was  watched,  but  no  traces  of  such  midnight  i^actioes  were  discoverr 
able.  Some  reported  that  on  leave-day  he  had  been  seen  to  carry  <Hit.  of  th»< 
boTuids  a  luge  blue  check  handkerchief  full  of  something.  This,  then,  muat  bee 
the  accursed  thing.  Oonjeotuie  next  was  at  work  to  imagine  how  he  could  dispose^ 
of  it.  Some  said  he  sold  it  to  the  beggars.  This  belief  generally  prevailed.  H^ 
went  about  moping.  None  spake  to  him.  No  one  would  {toy  with  him.  He.wasr. 
excommunicated;  put  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Sehool.  He  was  too  powerful  a  boy;- 
to  be  beaten,  but  he  underwent  every  mode  of  that  negative  punishment  which  ii> 
more  grievous  than  many  Btijpee.  Still  he  posetered.  At  length  he  was  observedi 
by  two  of  his  schoolfellows,  who  were  determined  to  get  at  the  secret  and  had: 
traced  him  one  leave-day  for  that  purpose^  to  enter  a  large  worn-out  buildhig,^ 
such  as  there  exist  specimens  of  in  many  streets  which  are  let  out  to  various  soalea 
of  pauperism,  with  open  door  and  a  common  staircase.  After  him  they  silently 
slunk  in,  and  followed  by  stealth  up  four  flights,  and  saw  him  tap  at  a  poor  wicket^ 
which  was  opened  by  an  aged  woman  scantily  clad.  Susincion  was  now  ripenecl 
into  certainty.  The  informers  had  secured  their  victim;  they  had  him  in  their 
toils.  Accusation  was  formally  preferred,  and  retribution  most  signal  was  looked 
for.  Mr.  Hathaway,  the  then  Steward,  with  that  patient  sagacity  which  tempered 
all  his  oondoot,  determined  to  investigate  the  matter  before  he  proceeded  to 
sentence.    It  was  then  found  that  the  supposed  beggars,  the  receivers  or  purchasers 

of  the  mysterious  scraps,  were  the  parents  of (the  boy),  an  honest  couple 

come  to  decay,  whom  this  seasonable  supply  had,  in  all  probability,  saved  from 
mendicancy ;  and  that  this  young  stork,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  good  name, 
had  all  this  while  been  only  feeding  the  old  birds.  The  Govenion  on  this  occa- 
sion, much  to  their  honour,  voted  a  present  ralief  to  the  family,  and  preeented  the 
lad  with  a  silver  medaL 
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it  was  not  an  tmliappy  state  of  society.  Occasionally  the 
evil  dispositions  of  a  few  rendered  them  a  terror  to  their 
feUowB,  bnty  on  the  whole,  the  prevalent  feeling  was  that  of 

QTlietlSDl* 

This  picture  is  no  longer  applicable.  The  Goyemors,  many 
years  since,  foresaw  the  necessity  of  raising  the  standard  of 
instructien  so  that  their  youths  charges  might  be  enabled 
to  compete*  with  the  younger  branches  of  respectable  society, 
in  whatever  business  or  vocation  they  might  be  placed.  Au 
Educational  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
comparative  merits  of  various  systems,  and  in  devising  the 
means  whereby  the  advantage  of  a  classical  education,  be- 
fore confined  to  a  few  of  the  most  promising  children  of  the 
Hospital,  could  be  extended  to  the  whole  number. 

The  result  of  their  labours  was  the  formation  of  a  scheme 
of  instruction-which  combines  classical  knowledge  with  the 
knowledge  most  useful  in  mercantile  life;  and  this  plan, 
modified  and  improved  by  the  experience  of  years,  has  been 
in  operation  ever  since.  In  1856  considerable  alterations 
were  made  in  the  system  of  instruction,  with  the  view  of 
affording  to  every  boy  a  (Chance  of  making  satisfactory  pro- 
gress in  some  branch  of  his  education.  For  this  purpose, 
the  study  of  French,  Mathematics,  and  Drawing,  was  ex- 
tended to  a  larger  number  of  boys,  and  an  additional  Master 
in  each  of  those  branches  was  appointed.  At  the  same  time, 
in  the  Classical  Department,  a  new  subdivision  was  esta- 
blished, under  the  name  of  '*  Latin  School,"  to  receive  from 
the  Lower  School  boys  over  thirteen  and  a  half  years  of  age, 
who  have  not  succeeded  in  gaining  promotion  to  the  Upper 
School,  and  to  give  them  instruction  of  a  more  general 
character,  retaining  the  study  of  Latin,  but  discontinuing 
that  of  Greek. 

The  improvements  adopted  for  the  nurture  and  comfort  of 
the  children,  of  late  years,  appear  to  be  not  less  striking 
than  those  for  their  education.  The  external  government 
of  Christ's  Hospital  is  vested  in  the  General  Court  of 
Governors,  consisting  of  about  five  hundred  noblemen  and 
gentlemen ;  the  internal  economy  of  the  house  is  managed 
by  the  President,  the  Treasurer,  and  a  Committee.  The 
I^^dent  is  usually  a  person  of  elevated  station,  and  ho 
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presides  at  all  Courts,  wHich  lie  lias  power  to  smnmon  from 
time  to  time,  at  his  pleasure.  Though  nominally  at  the 
head  of  the  establishment,  the  President,  in  reality,  is  much 
inferior  in  authority  to  the  Treasurer.  This  officer  reoeiyes, 
disburses,  and  accounts  for  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  in- 
stitution, is  chairman  of  all  committees,  and  in  their  pro- 
ceedings his  Yoice  has  more  weight  than  that  of  any  one 
else.  He  acts  in  all  respects  as  Besident  Gbyemor  of  the 
Institution. 

The  Committee,  at  its  full  complement,  consists  of  fifty 
members.  .  As  a  body  they  are  known  as  the  Committee  of 
Almoners^  and  in  this  capacity  they  meet  re^^ularly  on  the 
firstThursday  of  eyery  month  (except  August)  to  sui>erin- 
tend  the  admission  of  children,  and  conduct  the  routine 
business  of  the  house.  They  are  required  also  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  the  Hospital  in  London  and  at  Hertford,  to 
attend  the  half-yearly  examinations  of  the  seyeral  schools ; 
to  be  present  sometimes  at  the  meals  in  the  Great  Hall,  in 
order  to  ascertain  that  the  proyisions  are  good,  and  that  due 
attention  is  paid  to  the  cleanly  appearance  of  the  children ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  to  inspect  the  seyeral  wards,  and  to 
guard  against  any  neglect  of  the  nurses  in  proyiding  for  the 
comfort  and  cleanliness  of  those  under  their  care. 

Besides,  and  under  the  control  of  these  officers  are  the 
Beceiyer,  whose  chief  duty  is  to  assist  the  Treasurer  in  the 
disbursement  of  the  expenses ;  the  Wardrobe  Keei>er,  who  is 
charged  with  the  custody  of  the  wearing  apparel;  the 
Warden,  under  whose  suryeillance  the  children  are  placed 
during  the  time  when  they  are  not  occupied  with  their 
studies,  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  them  at  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper,  to  regulate  details  as  to  holidays  and 
leayes,  and  to  appoint  the  Monitors  of  the  Wards;  the 
Steward,  whose  duties  are  to  reoeiye  the  proyisions  and 
prepare  a  weekly  account  of  all  the  articles  deliyered  in, 
consumed,  or  remaining.^      With  the  Warden's  charge  that 

(1)  The  duties  now  perfcmned  by  the  Warden,  an  offloer  of  modem  appoint- 
ment, f<xmerly  appertained  to  the  Steward,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  amusing  recol- 
lections of  the  School,  tdls  of  a  lodicrous  reyenge  the  boys  were  in  the  habit  of 
indulging  upon  one  of  these  functionaries  who  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  by 
hif  harshness.    It  was  his  business  to  preside  over  the  School  in  ohurch,  for 
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of  the  Matron  10  in  some  degree  connected.  She  meets  him 
daily  in  the  Hall  at  dinner  and  sapper,  when  it  is  her  pro- 
vince to  superintend  the  nurses  in  their  duties,  and  to  see 
that  the  diet  is  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  properly  distri- 
buted. Lastly  come  the  Nurses,  sixteen  in  number,  who 
preside  oyer  the  wards,  and  are  expected  to  devote  their 
entire  attention  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  cleanliness  of  the 
forty  or  fifty  boys  whom  each  has  in  her  charge. 

The  Buildings, — Of  the  ancient  and  interesting  Grey 
Friars'  Priory,  on  a  portion  of  the  site  of  which  Christ's 
Hospital  stands,  the  only  fragment  left  is  said  to  be  part  of 
the  wall  belonging  to  the  library,  bestowed  by  the  fSamous 
Whittington  on  the  Priory  in  1421. 

The  principal  entrance  is  in  Newgate  Street,  opposite  the 
Great  HalL  There  is  another  in  Little  Britain,  through  a 
handsome  iron  gateway,  erected  in  1815.  This  opens  into 
the  main  area  of  the  Hospital,  still  called  the  *'  Ditch," 
because  the  great  watercourse  which  surrounded  the  old 
wall  of  the  City  still  runs  across  it,  and,  arched  over,  now 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  drain  or  sewer,  above  twelve  feet 
below  the  surfitce. 

To  the  left  hand,  on  entering,  stands  a  commodious  and 
spacious  house,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Treasurer. 
A^oining  are  the  houses  of  the  Head  Master  and  the  Matron. 
At  the  back  of  the  Treasurer's  house,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  small  paved  court,  stands  the  Oounting-house, 
which,  with  the  houses  of  the  Chief  Clerk,  the  Head  French 
Master,  and  the  Beceiver,  forms  the  one  side  of  Couniing-houae 
Yard. 

Through  a  lobby  in  the  Counting-house,  up  a  commodious 
staircase,  is  reached  the  Court  Boom ;  a  spacious  apartment, 
with  a  vaulted  roof,  supported  by  four  Doric  columns,  and 
lighted  by  windows  at  tibe  east  end.    Over  the  President's 


which  porpoae  he  sat  aloof  on  a  spot  whence  he  ooold  see  thewhole  flook.  When- 
erer  the  panUe  of  the  Unjust  Stewaid  wu  read,  the  boys  waited  amdoosly  till 
the  passage  oommenoed,  and  then,  as  by  a  general  oonspiraey,  at  the  wotds  lAom 
tmJvMt  Mtetoard,  the  whole  600  tnraed  their  eyes  at  onoe  upon  the  unfortunate  man, 
who  sat,  doubtless  in  an  agony  of  rage,  but  to  all  appearance  perfectly  innocent  of 
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diair  are  the  arms  of  England,  behind  which,  in  a  panel, 
is  a  half-length  portrait  of  Edward  YI.  by  Holbein. 

On  one  aide  of  the  chair  is  a  portrait  of  Charles  IL  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  on  the  other  side  a  portrait  of  James  II;  and 
round  the  room  are  portraits  of  distinguished  benefiLotors  and 
others  connected  with  the  charity. 

The  Great  HaU. — ^The  magnificent  fckbrio  erected  from 
designs  of  John  Shaw,  the  architect,  stands  partly  on  the 
foundations  of  the  ancient  refectory,  and  partly  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Oity  wall.  The  style  is  pure  Qothio,  and  the 
southern,  or  principal  front,  is  built  of  Portland  stone,  with 
cloisters  of  Heytor  granite,  running  beneath  a  portion  of  the 
dining-haU.  The  building  is  supported  by  buttresses,  and 
has  an  octagon  tower  at  each  extremity.  The  summit  is 
embattled,  and  ornamented  with  pinnacles,  and  nine  large 
and  handsome  windows  occupy  the  entire  front.  On  the 
ground  story  are  the  Goyemors'  room,  the  Wardrobe,  the 
Buttery,  and  other  offices ;  and  the  basement  story  containB, 
besides  cellars,  &c.,  a  spacious  kitchen,  69  feet  long  by  33  feet 
wide,  supported  by  massive  granite  pillars.  The  Hall  itself^ 
with  its  lobby  and  organ  gallery,  oocupies  the  entire  upper 
story,  which  is  187  feet  long,  61  ^  feet  wide,  and  4%\  feet 
high.  It  is  approached  by  a  principal  stone  staircase  at  the 
east  end,  by  two  others  in  the  octagon  towers,  and  by  a 
fourth  communicating  with  the  kitchen.  At  the  east  end 
there  is  a  screen,  along  which  runs  the  legend,  "  Fear  God, 
love  the  brotherhood,  honour  the  king ;  '*  and  a  grained  oak 
wainscoting  lines  the  walls  to  the  height  of  10  feet.  At 
the  west  end  is  a  raised  platform  for  the  Qoyemors  and  their 
friends,  during  the  public  suppers  and  other  state  occasions,^ 

(1)  The  <*  pfoblio  suppen  "  of  Christ^  Hospital  have  long  been  famotu  for  their 
impreMive  usociatioot.  They  appear  to  hare  been  nearly  ooeval  with  the  fonnda- 
ti<m,  and  to  have  varied  in  the  ceremonial  bat  little  from  that  time  to  the  present 
day.  Formerly  they  were  held  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May.  They 
now  take  place  on  the  six  Thorsdays  in  Lent.  At  the  appoiitted  hour  (aeven  in 
the  evening),  the  doable  row  of  ofaandeliera  shedding  a  brilliant  light  throughoot 
the  Hall,  the  boys  enter  aood  seat  themselves  at  their  respective  tables,  each  of 
which  has  its  norse.  13ien  follow  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  President,  Treasorer,  and 
Oovemors,  walking  two  by  two ;  "  the  oi^gan  swells  oot  its  mighty  welcome,  the 
vast  yoathful  assemblsge  stands  op  and  joins  in  the  psalm,  which  is  led  by  thfe* 
singing-boys  in  the  oigan-gallery,  and  as  it  proceeds  the  chief  personages  takv 
their  saati  on  the  dais.**    Behind  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Oity  authorities  who 
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oyer  wliich  are  galleries  for  theaooommodatioii  of  strangers. 
In  this  gallery  is  suspended  the  picture,  supposed  to  be  by 
Holbein,  which  has  been  previously  noticed,  and  a  great 
picture  by  Yerrio,  illustratiye  of  Oharles  II.  receiving  the 
children  of  the  School  at  court.  Below  this  picture  is  a 
whole  length  of  the  same  monarch,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,^  and 
between  ^e  windows  axe  various  portraits  of  eminent 
Governors  and  patrons. 

The  Infirmary. — ^Immediately  behind  the  Grand  Hall  is 
the  soutii  front  of  the  Infirmary,  a  substantial  building 
erected  in  1822.  Though  not  remarkable  for  architectural 
beauty,  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  it  has  to  serve,  and 

aocompany  him  are  i^aced  the  viaiton.  Strangen  are  admitted  into  the  westera 
gallery  and  into  the  body  of  the  hall.  After  the  siq^er.the  organ  once  more  thrilla 
the  liatener  with  its  glorious  notes,  and  the  boys  sing  one  of  the  beaatifol  anthema 
composed  for  snch  occasions.  The  whole  of  the  children,  withr  the  nurse  at  the 
head  of  each  ward,  then  walk  in  procession,  bowing  to  the  GK)vemors  as  they  pass 
on,  and  take  their  departure  slowly  through  the  distant  doorway.  Another  cele- 
bration, not  less  interesting,  of  which  the  Great  Hall  is  the  theatre,  is  the  solemnity 
of  8t  Matthew's-day.  On  the  forenoon  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  proceed 
in  state  to  the  Hall,  where  the  Gkyvemors  of  each  of  the  Boyal  Hospitals  meet  them. 
When  all  are  seated,  the  children  pass  before  them  in  couples,  leading  the  way 
to  Christ  Cburch.  A  sermon  is  there  preached,  uauidly  by  one  of  the  late  scholars 
who  has  passed  through  the  University  upon  one  ci  its  exhibitions.  The  company 
then  return  to  the  Hall,  where  four  orations  are  delivered  by  the  senior  (Grecians* 
These  speeches  are  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  English,  their  subject,  the  aisto* 
institutions.  The  orations  are  followed  by  recitations  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse 
composition,  after  which  a  collection  is  made  for  the  support  of  the  speakers  at  the 
University.  The  Chief  Clerk  then  delivers  to  the  Lord  Mayor  a  list  of  those  persons 
yrho  have  been  made  Governors  of  the  several  Hospitals  during  the  preceding  year, 
and,  upon  the  conclusion  of  certain  forms,  the  court  is  dissolved,  and  the  company, 
having  partaken  of  refreshments,  go  their  way. 

(1)  Among  the  other  pictures  in  the  Hall  is  one  by  Copley,  representing  the 
rescue  of  Sir  Brooke  Watson  from  the  jaws  of  a  shark,  which  so  closely  pursued 
him  while  he  was  bathing  in  the  West  Ladies  that,  though  his  companion  managed 
to  drag  him  into  the  boot  alive,  the  monster  bit  off  one  of  his  legs.  Watson  sub- 
sequently succeeded  in  life,  and  became  sufficiently  eminent  to  have  his  youthful 
misadventure  ridiculed  by  the  wits  who  wrote  *'  The  BoUiad  :  "— 
*>  One  moment's  time  mi^  I  presume  to  beg. 

Cries  modest  Watson,  on  his  wooden  leg ; 

That  leg,  in  which  such  wondrous  art  is  shown. 

It  almost  seems  to  serve  him  like  his  own. 

Ghl  had  the  monster,  vrtio  for  breakfast  ate 

That  lookless  limb,  his  nobler  noddle  met. 

The  beet  of  workmen,  nor  the  best  of  wood. 

Had  acaice  supplied  him  with  a  head  so  good, " 
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is  said  to  be  amply  supplied  with  eyerything  needM  to  the 
wants  and  comforts  of  its  inmates. 

The  Writing  School — ^The  east  end  of  the  Hall  Cloister 
descends  into  a  coyered  area,  called  the  New  Oloiatery  oyer 
which  is  the  Writing  School,  already  mentioned  as  erected  in 
1694  by  Sir  J.  Moore. 

The  Schooh. — ^These  form  an  extensiye  range  of  buildings, 
constructed  of  yellowish  brick,  with  stone  &cings,  in  ^e 
Tudor  style.  A  coyered  cloister  runs  along  the  front  of  the 
edifice,  beneath  which  are  the  entrances  to  the  respectiye 
schools;  the  Grammar  occupying  the  western,  and  the 
Mathematical  the  eastern  diyision  <^  the  basement  story. 
The  upper  stories  contain  the  Drawing  School  at  the  eastern 
end,  three  Wards,  or  Dormitories,  and  a  room  for  the 
Grecians,  in  which  the  boys*  library  is  deposited.^ 


GHAPTEE  IK 

THE    SOHOOL. 

Almost  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  existence  the  educa- 
tion afforded  to  a  part  of  the  boys  was  that  of  a  Grammar 
School,  as  is  shown  by  the  gifts  of  Lady  Bamsey  and  others, 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  the  support  of 
Scholars  proceeding  to  the  TJniyersities ;  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  system  pursued  as  regards  preparation  for  College 
was  preyed  by  the  academical  distinction  of  the  Scholars. 
The  education  of  the  great  mass  of  the  boys,  who,  on  leaying 
School,  for  the  most  pcirt  follow  commercial  pursuits,  has 
constantly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Gk>yemors,  and 
yarious  modifications  and  alterations  haye,  on  many  occa- 
sions, been  made  therein.  Thus  in  1815  the  whole  School 
(except  the  classes  of  the  Upper  Grammar  School  and 
Mathematical  School,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the 

(1)  **  Hiitory  of  Christ'B  H<wpiUl.'* 
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Head  Masters  of  these  departments  respectiyely)  was 
formed  into  two  equal  diyisions, — one  division  attending  the 
Ghrammar  School  in  the  morning  and  the  Writing  Sdiool  in 
the  afternoon,  and  vice  vend  for  the  other  division;  and 
various  and  minute  regulations  were  made  for  the  due  in- 
struction of  the  boys,  both  in  London  and  at  Hertford,  in 
English  reading,  spelling,  and  grammar.  Again,  in  1820, 
regulations  were  framed  for  the  more  efficient  management 
of  the  Lower  Grammar  School,  and  the  promotion  of  ihe  boys 
from  the  several  classes,  and  alao  to  the  Upper  Grammar 
School. 

Li  1856,  as  before  mentioned,  the  whole  system  of  educa- 
tion was  considered  by  a  Sub-Oommittee  specially  appointed 
for  the  purpose ;  and  upon  their  recommendation  many  im- 
provements were  made,  the  effect  of  which  has  been,  not 
only  to  maintain  at  its  former  standard  the  preparation  of 
the  intended  University  Scholars,  but  also,  by  discontinuing 
some  unnecessary  studies  and  qualifications,  by  greatly 
extending  other  branches  of  study  hitherto  confined  to  a  few 
boys,  and  by  re-arranging  the  system  of  promotion,  to  a^ord 
to  every  one  of  the  main  body  of  the  boys  a  chance  of  making 
satisfactory  progress  in  at  least  some  branch  of  his  education 
before  he  leaves  at  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  Lower  Orammar  School  is  divided  into  five  classes, 
foi^ng  three  gradations :  that  is  to  say,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  School  two  parallel  classes,  above  them  two  more  classes, 
also  parallel,  and  above  them  again  one  class,  which  is  the 
upper  class  of  this  School ;  from  this  the  boys  pass  into  one 
of  two  separate  Schools,  to  pursue  either  a  classical  or  a 
general  education,  the  one  School  being  the  Upper  Chrammar 
Schoolf  containing  the  Grecians,  Deputy  Grecians,  Great 
Erasmus,  and  Little  Erasmus  * — ^the  other  School  being  the 
Latin  School,  and  containing  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Forms. 
No  boy  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Lower  Grammar  School 
after  13}  years  of  age;  and  unless  he  has  by  that  time 
gained  promotion  to  the  Upper  Grammar  School,  he  is  re- 
moved to  the  Latin  School. 

The  Grecians  and  Deputy  Grecians  attend  the  Grammar 

(1)  These  classes  were  so  named  on  acoonnt  of  the  larger  and  smaller  colloqniea 
of  Erasmus  being  formerly  read  in  them  vespectiTely 
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School  for  three  hours  in  both  momiiig  and  afternoon  of 
every  day,  except  on  three  half-days  in  the  week,  when  they 
are  receiying  instruction  in  the  Mathematical  SdiooL  AU 
other  boys  attend  the  Grammar  School  for  three  honrs  on 
each  day  of  the  week. 

The  School  hitherto  tenned  the  *<  Writing  Schoor*  is 
called  the  English  and  Commercial  School,  and  is  attended  by 
all  boys  below  the  QieaJt  Erasmus  Glass  in  the  Qrammar 
School  (except  the  first  three  Orders  of  the  Mathematical 
School  and  those  boys  who  haye  made  sufficient  progress  in 
Arithmetic  to  enter  upon  Mathematics)  the  half  of  each  day 
in  four  days  of  the  we^  And  instead  of  the  whole  of  the 
time  spent  in  this  School  being  devoted  as  formerly  ahnost 
exclusively  to  instruction  in  Writing  and  Arithmetic,  only 
half  of  that  time  is  now  given  to  these  subjects,  and  the  other 
half  to  the  study  of  the  English  language,  writing  by  dicta- 
tion, English  history,  and  modem  geography. 

The  French  School  includes  all  the  boys  of  the  Upper 
Grammar  School,  Latin  School,  Upper  Perm  of  the  Lower 
Grammar  School,  and  first  three  Orders  of  the  Boyal  Mathe- 
matical School,  numbering  together  about  600. 

The  Drawing  School  includes  all  the  boys  attending  the 
French  School  (except  the  Ghrecian,  Deputy  Grecian,  and 
Great  Erasmus),  in  addition  to  all  the  boys  of  the  Mathe- 
matical School. 

Every  boy  attending  the  French  and  Drawing  Schools 
receives  in  each  of  these  Schools  two  lessons  of  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  every  week. 

The  boys  who  attend  the  MathemMcal  School  are  of  three 
distinct  classes :  1st.  Boys  of  King  Oharlee  the  Second's  and 
Mr.  Stone's  Foundation,  52  in  number,  destined  for  sea 
service,  besides  occasionally  2  on  Mr.  Stock's  Foundation, 
and  one  on  Lord  Lanesboro's ;  2nd.  The  Grecians  and  Deputy 
Grecians,  who  are  intended  for  the  Universities,  numbering 
about  65 ;  and  Srd.  The  boys  of  the  Great  Erasmus,  such 
boys  of  the  LitUe  Erasmus  as  are  sufficiently  advanced  in 
arithmetic,  and  the  remaining  boys  of  the  highest  arithmetic 
class  of  the  Commercial  School  who  are  not  comprehended 
in  the  classes  above  mentioned,  numbering  togeUier  about 
100.      Of  the  latter  class  35    boys  are  distinguished    as 
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"  Travera's  Boys,"  in  order  to  comply  with  the  will  of  that 
benefSeustor  and  the  decree  in  Chancery  relating  thereto. 

Under  Eang  Charles  the  Second's  Charter  ten  boys  wero 
annually  to  be  presented  at  the  Trinity  House  for  examina- 
tion in  a  complete  course  of  nautical  instraetion,  and  then 
placed  out  apprentice  to  sea  service  for  seyen  years — the  last 
year  of  the  appremtioeship  being  reserved  to  His  Majesty  if 
the  same  should  be  required.  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
Governors  have  obtained  a  Supplemental  Charter  firom  her 
present  Majesty  dispensing  with  the  obligatory  apprentice- 
ship,, and  allowing  the  boys  to  be  placed  in  any  capacity 
either  in  the  Boyal  Navy  or  any  other  sea  service.  TJndOT 
the  provision  of  this  Charter  many  of  the  beys  are  now 
entering  the  Boyal  Navy  as  naval  cadets,  or  masters'  or 
clerks*  assistants,  after  passing  their  examinations  with 
muchccedit. 

The  boys  generally  leave  the  Hospital  at  the  age  of  15 
years j  but  those  who  attain  the  rank  of  Deputy  Grecian,  and 
show  proficiency  in  their  studies,  are  allowed  to  remain  an 
extra  year  to  compete  for  a  Grecianship.  The  Ch^cians 
are  appointed  on  the  joint  recommendation  of  the  Upper 
Grammar  Master  and  the  Head  Mathematical  Master.  They 
are  25  in  number,  and  are  divided  into  3  **p6urtings,"  viz., 
5  Exhibitioners,  8  Second  Grecians,  and  12  Probationary 
Ghrecians.  At  the  end  of  their  first  year  the  12  Probationers 
are  reduced  to  8,  who  at  the  end  of  a  further  year  are 
again  reduced  to  5. 

Exhibitions,  BewardSf  &c, — ^The  Governors  have  at  their 
disposal  large  funds,  under  the  bequests  of  Lady  Bamsey, 
Mr.  Serjeant  Moses  (who  was  himself  an  Exhibitioner  from 
the  Hospital),  Mr.  John  Browne,  and  others,  for  Exhibitions 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  most  recent  additions  to 
the  funds  are  the  gifks  of  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson,  the  late 
President,  who  founded  two  Exhibitions  in  his  lifetime  and 
one  by  will ;  and  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Bowed,  a  Governor, 
who  also  founded  one  of  the  same  value  as  Mr.  Thompson. 
On  an  average  four  Scholars  are  annually  sent  to  Cambridge 
with  an  Exhibition  of  £80  a  year,  tenable  for  4  years,  and 
one  to  Oxford  with  £100  a  year  for  the  like  period.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  the  '*  Pitt  Club ''  Scholar^p  and  tho 
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*<  Times  "  Scholarship,  each  of  £30  a  year  for  4  years,  which 
are  awarded  by  competition  to  the  best  Scholar  in  Classics 
and  Mathematics  combined,  and  held  by  him  in  addition  to 
his  general  Bzhibition. 

Upon  proceeding  to  the  TTHiyersity  each  Grecian  receives 
an  allowance  of  £20  for  books,  £10  for  apparel,  and  £30  for 
caution  money  and  settling  fees. 

Prizes  of  books  differing  in  yalne  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  class  are  awarded  at  the  half-yearly  examination  to  every 
class  in  the  School;  and  there  are  besides  the  following 
special  prizes : — 

Monteflore  Prize, — Books  to  the  value  of  £6  lU.  Sd,  given 
biennially  (t.«.,  in  the  years  when  neither  the  Times  nor  Pitt 
Scholarship  is  given  away)  to  the  best  proficient  in  Glassies 
and  Mathematics  combined. 

Richcurd^s  Prize, — A.  gold  medal,  value  £10,  and  books 
(£3  4«.  8(i.)  annually,  to  the  boy  who  is  the  author  of  the 
best  copy  of  Latin  Hexameters,  te  be  recited  by  such  boy 
on  St.  MattheVs-day. 

Thompson  Medak, — ^Two  gold  medals,  valme  £8  Ss.  each, 
annually  to  the  two  scholars  who  are  the  most  proficient  in 
Classics  and  Mathematics  respectively. 

Vidal  Pm«.~Books,  value  £3  4«.  2<2.,  half-yearly  to  the 
best  scholar  of  the  boys  in  the  Boyal  Mathematical  SchooL 

(Hlpin  Prize. — ^Books,  value  £3  2«.  2d.,  yearly  to  that  one 
of  the  Grecians  in  their  second  year  of  Grecianship,  whose 
conduct  both  in  and  out  of  School  during  the  past  year  has 
been  the  most  correct  and  exemplary. 

Unknoum  Oovemort^  Prizes. — ^Two  prizes  of  books,  each 
value  £l  11a.  Id. :  viz.,  one  to  that  Deputy  Grecian,  and 
the  other  to  that  boy  of  IJie  first  or  second  Order  in  the  Boyal 
Mathematical  School,  whose  conduct  both  in  and  out  of 
School  during  the  past  year  has  been  most  correct  and 
exemplary. 

Discipline,  Hours,  dkc. — ^At  all  times  when  not  engaged 
with  their  Masters  in  School,  the  boys  are  under  the  charge 
of  the  Warden. 

In  the  summer  they  rise  at  6,  and  play  for  an  hour  before 
breakfast ;  in  the  winter  the  hour  of  rising  is  7.  Breakfast 
takes  place  at  8.    There  is  then  school  from  9  to  12 ;  and 
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afterwards  play  xtntiil  1  o'clock,  which  is  the  dinner  hour. 
Again  there  is  school  from.  2  to  5,  and  again  play  till  about 
6,  when  the  bell  rings  for  supper.  In  the  winter-time  the 
boys  go  to  their  wards  direct  from  sapper,  but  in  the  summer 
there  is  an  hour  or  two's  play;  and  after  washing,  the 
younger  ones  go  to  bed,  and  the  elders  prepare  lessons  until 
a  quarter  to  10.  In  each  ward,  besides  the  Under  Matron, 
there  are  a  Grecian  (and  in  some  wards  two)  and  two  Monitors ; 
and  the  wards  are  visited  at  uncertain  periods  by  the  Warden 
and  by  Masters. 

All  boys,  except  the  Grecians  and  MonitOTS,  make  their 
own  beds  and  clean  their  shoes. 

Two  members  of  the  Oommittee  of  Qoyemors  are  ap- 
pointed for  each  month  to  visit  the  Schools,  Wards,  Ball, 
and  every  part  of  the  Hospital,  at  least  twice  during  the 
month,  to  inquire  whether  the  Masters  and  others  have  any 
suggestions  to  offar  or  oomplaants  to  make,  to  see  that  the 
food  suppHed  to  the  children  is  wholesome  and  well-dressed, 
and  generally  that  all  persons  in  the  Hospital  are  per- 
forming their  duty,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Oommittee. 

There  is  an  excellent  Library  in  London,  containing  about 
3,000  volumes,  and  there  is  also  a  good  library  at  Hertford, 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  books  suitable  for  the  younger 
boys. 

Eolidayif  <bc, — ^The  only  periods  in  the  yeur  at  which  boys 
are  allowed  to  sleep  away  from  the  Hospital  are  the  sum- 
mer and  Christmas  holidays.  The  summer  holidays  commence 
about  the  Idth  July,  and  continue  for  five  weeks ;  and  the 
Christmas  about  21st  December,  for  four  weeks. 

There  are  ten  days'  holiday  at  Easter;  and  the  second 
Wednesday  in  every  month  is  a  **  leave-day,"  when  boys 
are  at  liberty  to  visit  their  friends.  Every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoon  is  a  half-holiday,  which  is  spent  within 
the  walls,  except  by  a  few  deserving  boys,  to  whom  leave- 
tickets  are  given  by  the  Masters. 

The  following  special  days  are  also  observed  as  holidays : 
the  Queen's  Birthday,  AJsh  Wednesday,  Ascension-day, 
Founder's-day  (23rd  October),  the  President's  Birthday  (26th 
March),  and  Queen  Elizabeth's  Accession  (17th  November), 
wbBJx  ihe  boys  attend  church  in  the  morning,  and  a  sermon 
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is  preaolied,  pnrsaant  to  the  wOl  of  Mr.  Barnes,  an  eminent 
benefieictor. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  the  boys  walk  in 
procession  to  the  Mansion-house,  each  boy  haying  on  his 
left  breast  the  legend  *'  He  is  risen."  On  tiie  Monday  they 
turn,  upon  arriving  at  the  Mansion-house,  and  form  part 
of  the  oiyie  procession  to  Christ  Ohurch,  where  the  Spital 
sermons  are  preached ;  on  Tuesday,  before  returning,  they 
enter  the  Mansion-house,  and  are  regaled  with  a  glass  of 
wine  and  two  buns ;  and  the  Grecians  receive  a  guinea,  the 
Monitors  half-a-crown,  and  the  other  boys  a  shilling. 

Bdigiom  Instruction  is  under  the  control  and  direction  of 
the  Upper  Grammar  Master.  Prayers  are  said,  a  chapter  in 
the  Bible  read  by  one  of  the  Grecians,  and  a  psalm  sung  on 
the  assembling  of  the  boys  in  the  Hall  every  morning ;  a 
short  portion  of  Scripture  is  read,  with  grace  before  every 
meal ;  and  prayers  and  a  lesson  are  read  by  a  Monitor  in 
every  ward  before  the  boys  retire  to  rest.  The  Masters  in 
the  Grammar  School  also  give  the  boys  regular  religious 
instruction. 

The  boys  in  London  attend  Christ  Church  on  Sunday 
morning  and  afternoon;  and  the  Upper  Grammar  Master 
delivers  a  lecture  in  the  Hall  every  Sxmday  evening.  At 
Hertford  the  children  attend  All  Saints  Church. 

Admissum, — Forms  for  Admission  on  a  presentation  can 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  counting-house  of  Christ^s 
Hospital.  The  age  of  candidates  must  be  not  under  seven, 
and  not  above  ten. 

Becreattona, — ^At  Hertford  there  is  a  large  field  attached  to 
the  Hospital,  and  the  children  there  play  at  cricket  and  all 
other  games  in  which  children  delight.  In  London,  although 
the  space  does  not  permit  the  playing  cricket,  football  and 
hockey  are  much  indulged  in,  and  in  tiie  past  year  an  excel- 
lent gymnasium  has  been  erected,  and  a  professor  attends 
during  the  summer  to  instruct  the  boys. 
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Masters  of  the  Mathematical  School  from  iti  Fonndalioiu 


1673.  John  Leake. 

1679.  Peter  PeiMns. 

1680.  Bobert  Wood. 
1682.  Edwaid  Pagett 
1605.  Samuel  Newton. 
1708.  James  Hodgson. 

1754.  John  Bobeitson. 

1755.  James  Dodson. 
1757.  Daniel  Hania. 


1776.  Wmiam  Wales. 

1799.  William  Dawes. 

1800.  Lawienoe  Owynna. 

1818.  Thomas  Erana* 

1819.  R.  N.  Adams. 

1826.  Edwin  Coleman. 

1827.  George  Brookes. 
1827.  William  Webster. 


Upper  Orammar  Masters  from  the  Beginning  of  the  last  Centwry. 


1700.  Samuel  Monntford. 
1719.  Bfatthew  Andley. 
1726.  Peter  Selby. 
1737.  SeaweU  Heatheily. 
1753.  James  Townley. 
1760.  Peter  Whalley. 


1776.  James  Boyer.' 
1799.  Arthur  W.  TroUope. 
1826.  John  Greenwood. 
1886.  Edward  Bice. 
1863.  Geoige  A.  Jacob. 


Although  Christ's  Hospital  is,  and  Has  been  from  its 
foundation,  in  the  main  a  commercial  seminary,  the  list  of 
Bluea  who  have  acquired  celebrity  in  what  are  called  the 

(1)  The  Ber.  James  Boyer,  and  his  colleague  of  the  Under  School,  the  Ber. 
Matthew  Field,  are  inunortalised  by  Charles  Lamb  in  his  reminiscences  of  Christ^ 
Hospital.  Boyer  was  the  tutOT  of  Coleridge,  and  one  of  the  aUest  Masters  the 
School  ever  had,  though  the  traditions  of  his  severity  carry  us  back  to  the  period 
of  the  Monastic  Schools.  <*  He  eariy  moulded  my  taste,**  says  Coleridge,  **  to  the 
preference  of  Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  of  Homer  and  Theocritus  to  Virgil,  and 
again  of  Virgil  to  Ovid.  He  habituated  me  to  compare  Lucretius,  Terence,  and, 
above  all,  the  chaster  poems  erf  Catullus,  not  only  with  the  B(Hnan  poets  of  the 
(so-called)  sliver  and  brazen  ages,  but  with  even  those  of  the  Augustan  era ;  and 
on  grounds  of  plain  sense  and  universal  logic,  to  see  and  assert  the  superiority  of 
the  f<»mer,  in  the  troth  and  nativeness  both  of  their  tiioug^  and  diction.  At  the 
same  time  that  we  were  studying  the  Gredk  tragic  po^  he  made  ns  read  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton  as  lessons ;  and  they  were  the  lessons,  too,  which  required  most 
tm&e  and  trouble  to  bring  «p,  so  as  to  escape  his  censure.**  Coleridge  sums  up  his 
eulogium  in  words  which  show  that  the  remembrance  of  Boyer^  stom  disc^jriine 
was  at  least  as  vivid  as  that  of  his  high  tutorial  qualiilcationa :— **  Hie  reader  wQl, 
I  trust,  excuse  this  tribute  of  recollection  to  a  num  whose  severities,  even  now,  not 
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**  liberal  professionB  '*  would  confer  liononr  upon  a  School 
of  much  loftier  pietensions.  Notable  among  the  earliest 
Scholars  are  the  memorable  Jesuit  Edmuitd  Oampion,^  a  man 
whose  unquestionable  piety  and  maryellous  ability  might 
well  have  salved  him  from  a  homble  and  shameful  death ; 
the  great  antiquary  WnxiAM  Oamden, — ^though  the  fact  of 
his  admission  is  not  satisfactorily  authenticated ; '  Bishop 


aeldom  farniab  (he  dreams  by  which  the  hUaii  fancy  would  fain  interpret  to  the 
mind  the  painful  sensation  of  distempered  sleep.**  Leigh  Hnnt  has  a  good  though 
disparaging  aocount  of  Boyer,  but  the  most  gnq>hic  plotore  of  him  is  Chaiiea 
Lamb^.  **  Thouj^  suficiently  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Boyer,  we  were 
near  enough  to  understand  a  little  of  his  system.  We  occasionally  heard  soonda 
of  the  UltUanteSt  and  caught -glances  of  Tartarus.  Boyer  was  a  rabid  pedant.  His 
English  style  was  crampt  to  barbarism.    His  Easter  anthems  (for  his  duty  obliged 

him  to  those  periodical  flights)  were  grating  as  scrannel  pipes. He  had 

two  wigs,  both  pedantic,  but  of  different  omen.  The  one  serene,  smiling,  fresh- 
powdered,  bet<^ening  a  mild  day.  The  other  an  old,  discoloored,  unkempt,  angry 
cazon,  denoting  frequent  and  Uoody  execution.  Woe  to  the  School  when  he  made 
his  appearance  in  his  poMy,  or  passumate  totg,  So  comet  expounded  surer.  J* 
Bi^er  had  a  heavy  hand.  I  have  known  him  double  his  knotty  fist  at  a  poor 
trembling  child  (the  maternal  milk  hardly  dry  upon  its  lipe)  with  a  *  Sirrah,  do  you 
presume  to  set  your  wits  at  me  P*  .....  In  his  gentler  moods,  when  the  roft^w 
furor  was  assuaged,  he  had  reswt  to  an  ingenious  method,  peculiar,  for  itbalt  I  have 
heard,  to  himself,  of  whipping  the  boy  and  reading  the  Debates  at  the  same  time ; 
a  paragraph  and  a  lash  between,  which  in  those  times,  when  parliamentary  oratory 
was  most  at  a  height  and  flourishing  in  these  realms,  was  not  calculated  to  impress 
the  patient  with  a  veneration  for  the  diffuaer  graces  of  rtietorio.  Once,  and  but 
once,  the  uplifted  rod  was  known  to  fall  ineffectual  tnan  his  hand.    When  droll, 

squinting  W having  been  caught  putting  the  inside  of  a  Master's  desk  to  a  use 

for  which  the  architect  had  clearly  not  designed  it,  to  justify  himself,  with  great 
simplicity  averred,  that  he  did  not  know  the  thing  had  been  forewcuned.  Thia 
exquisite  irrecognition  of  any  law  antecedent  to  the  oral  or  deckaratory^  struck  so 
irresistibly  upon  the  fancy  of  an  who  heard  it  (the  pedagogue  himself  not  excepted) 
that  remission  was  unavoidable.**  It  is  told  <A  Coleridge,  but  we  so^eot  the  saying 
was  Lamb's,  that  when  he  heard  of  Boyer*a  death,  he  remariced  that  it  was  lucky 
that  the  cherubim  who  tocdc  him  to  heaven  were  nothing  but  faces  and  wings,  at 
he  would  infallibly  have  flogged  them  by  the  way. 

(1)  H(dlingBhed  saya  of  him  that  he  **  had  won  a  marvellous  good  report  to  be 
such  a  man  as  his  like  was  not  to  be  found  for  life,  learning,  or  any  other  quality 
that  might  beautify  a  man.**  Fuller  bears  testimony  to  the  sweetness  of  Us  dis- 
position, the  fascination  of  his  manner :  **  He  was  of  a  sweet  nature,  constantly 
carrying  about  him  the  charms  of  a  idausible  behaviour,  of  a  fluent  tongue,  and 
good  parti."  And  Wood,  in  his  **  Athenv,**  speaka  of  him  as  a  man  of  admirable 
parts,  an  eloquent  orator,  a  subtle  disputant,  an  exact  preacher,  both  in  Latin  and 
English,  and  a  man  of  excellent  temper  and  address. 

(2)  Wood  positively  states  that,  **  when  this  most  eminent  person  waa  a  child 
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BnixmoFLBBT  (aooording  to  the  testimony  of  Fepys); 
Dated  Baker,  the  ecolesiastioal  historian ;  Joebt  Yigabs, 
a  rdigious  controversialist,  of  ocmsid^rable  learning  and 
inde£EttigabIe  energy,  bnt  whose  fieinatioLsm  and  intcderanee 
haye  obteuned  him  an  nnenyiable  notoriety  from  the  pen  of 
the  anther  of ''Kndibras;"^  Josht7a  BABNES,*the  Greek 
scholar;  John  Jxtbin,  another  scholar  of  great  eminence, 
and  who  was  elected  Firesident  of  the  College  of  Physicians ; 
Jebemiah  Mabkland,  a  man  of  distinction  both  as  scholar 
and  critic;  Biohabdson,  the  celebrated  noTelist;  Bishop 


IM  reeeivad  the  ftnt  knowledge  of  lettera  in  Chritt  Oboroh  Hospital,  in  Londoa, 
then  newly  fosnded  for  Mne-coated  children,  where  being  fitted  for  gnunmar 
learning,  lie  waa  aent  to  the  Ftee  School^  founded  by  Dr.  Oolet,  near  to  St  Paol^ 
Oathedia].' 

(1>  "  Dion  that  with  ale  or  viler  liquora, 

Didat  inspire  Withers,  I^yn,  and  Vicars^ 

And  force  them,  though  it  was  in  spite 

Of  Nature  and  their  stars,— 4o  write." 
(2)  Few  men  ever  acquired  so  much  learning  and  made  so  unprofltable  a  use  of 
it  as  Jodiua  Barnes.  His  attainments,  more  especially  in  Greek,  were  immense. 
Before  he  left  sdiool  he  had  become  an  author  to  a  oonsideraUe  extent;  having 
written  five  books  of  poems  in  English,  several  in  Latin,  and  at  least  half  a  doeen 
tragedies  in  both  Latin  and  English.  From  Christ's  Hospital  he  proceeded  to 
Cambridge,  and  entered  at  Emmanuel  College  in  1671.  There  he  continued  to 
prosecute  his  studies  with  the  same  ardour  and  the  same  want  oi  discrimination 
which  he  exhibited  throughout  his  career.  In  1678  he  was  deoted  Fellow  of  his 
College,  having,  in  the  intermediate  time,  produced  a  variety  of  essays  and  poems, 
chiefly  tn  Greek,  the  very  names  of  ^mhi^h  are  now  fosgotten,  and  in  1666  he  took 
his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  During  the  next  six  yean  he  devoted  himself 
to  his  edition  of  Euripides,  which  was  published  in  1694.  On  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Payne,  in  160ft,  he  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Oreek.  Not  long 
afterwards  he  married  a  lady  considerably  older  than  himself,  who  possessed  a 
o(HnfOTtab]e  competence,  and  by  the  addition  to  his  income  thus  afforded,  he 
printed  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  several  of  his  works,  and  last  of  all  his  edition 
of  Homer. 

As  the  cost  of  this  edition  was  rery  great,  his  wif^  a  woman  of  piety,  is  said  to 
have  entertained  some  scruples  as  to  the  policy  of  embarking  in  so  expensive  an 
undertaking,  bnt  Barnes  overeame  them  by  persuading  her  that  the  anthw  of  the 
««  niad  »  was  King  Solomon  I 

Tbe  speoulatioo  turned  out  a  failure,  and  Joshua,  having  ventured  in  it  all  his 
fortune,  became  greatly  embarrassed.  In  tliis  emeigency  he  was  induced  to  write 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  Hariey,  supplicating  some  preferment.  His  career,  how- 
ever, was  drswlng  to  a  dose,  and  if  It  was  tn  contemplation  to  extend  to  him  any 
mark  of  favour  he  did  not  live  to  receive  it  He  diedat  Hemingford  on  the  a^  of 
Ai«UBt,  1719. 
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MiDDLSTOsr;^  Samuel  Tatlob  Oolebidqe,  and  Bobbbt 
Allen^^  In  the  present  century  Ohrist's  Hospital 
can  boast  of  Thomab  Mxtohell,  the  well-known  trans- 
lator of  Aristophanes;  William  Henby  Neale, 
Master  of    Beverley    School;    Leigh   Hunt,'    Chaeles 

(1)  H  Ghiift^  Hofpital  is  proud,  m  she  may  well  be,  of  this  exemplary  and 
moat  aeoompUahed  Prelate,  he  in  turn  waa  affeodonately  proud  of  ber.  One  of 
Ilia  lateat  acta  waa  the  remitting  £400  ftom  India  to  enable  him  to  become  a 
GoTemor  of  hia  old  School,  in  doing  which,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  :—**  It  would  be 
mmataral  in  me  not  to  liave  a  warm  interest  in  that  Institotion ;  the  aonroe, 
pertiaps,  of  greater  good,  npon  the  whole,  than  any  other  achool  in  England.  I 
hare  seat  flie  requiaite  dcmation  to  entitle  me  to  become  a  CN)Temor ;  and  I  Ideaa 
Qod  that  I  have  been  oiabled  to  do  somewhat  towarda  the  repayment  of  so  vast  a 
debt"  At  the  same  time,  when  enclosing  a  bill  for  the  smn  required,  he  wrote  to 
another  friend:—**  I  have  to  request  that  yon  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
waiting  upon  the  Treasurer  of  Obrist's  Hosj^tal  with  the  enclosed,  being  the 
amoont  of  my  donation  to  the  noblest  itutituti<m  in  ^  vxrld^  and  an  imperfect 
acknowledgment  of  what  I  owe  to  it,  as  the  instrument  of  a  merciful  Providence." 

(2)  Allen  the  Grecian— '*  Allen  with  the  cordial  amile  and  still  more  cordial 
laqgh,'  waa  singularly  handsome,  and  the  Blues  used  to  tell  of  his  running  against 
abaiTOW-wmnan  in  the  street,  who  at  first  burst  oat,  *  Inhere  are  y<m  driving  to, 

you  great  hulking, good<4ar-nothing 'and  then,  stopping  for  a  moment,  and 

seeing  his  winning  face  as  he  turned  to  apologise,  added,—*  beautiful  fellow,  God 
bless  you!*" 

(8)  Leigh  Hunt  gossips  very  pleasantly  nbout  the  customs  and  people  of  the 
Hoqdtal  in  his  time.  '*  Our  routine  of  life  was  this :— We  rose  to  the  call  of  a 
bell,  at  six  in  summer,  and  seven  in  winter;  and  after  combing  ourselves,  and 
washing  our  hands  and  faces,  went  at  the  call  of  another  bell  to  breakfast.  All 
this  took  up  about  an  hour.  From  breakfast  we  proceeded  to  School,  where  we 
remained  till  eleven,  winter  and  summer,  and  then  had  an  hour's  play.  Dinner 
took  place  at  twelve.  Afterwards  was  a  little  play  till  one,  when  we  again  went 
to  School,  and  remained  till  five  in  summer  and  four  in  winter.  At  six  was  the 
supper.  We  used  to  play  after  it  in  summer  till  eight.  In  winter,  we  proceeded 
from  supper  to  bed. 

**  The  UndOT  Grammar  Master,  in  my  time,  was  the  Bev.  Mr.  Field.  He  waa  a 
good-looking  man,  very  gentlemanly,  and  always  dressed  at  the  neatest.  I 
believe  he  once  wrote  a  play.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  admired  by  the 
ladies.  A  man  of  moro  handsome  incompetouM  for  his  situation  perhaps  did  not 
exist.  He  came  late  of  a  morning;  went  away  soon  in  the  afternoon ;  and  used 
to  walk  iqp  and  down  languidly  bearing  his  cane,  as  if  it  were  a  lily,  and  hearing 
our  eternal  Dominuset  and  Am  in  pnnentie,  with  an  air  of  ineffable  endurance. 
Often  he  did  not  hear  at  alL  It  was  a  joke  with  us,  when  any  of  our  friends  came 
to  the  door,  and  we  asked  his  permission  to  go  to  them,  to  address  him  with  some 
preposterous  question  wide  of  the  mark ;  to  which  he  used  to  assent.  We  would 
say,  for  instance,  *  Are  you  not  a  great  fool,  sirP*  ot,  *  Isn't  your  daughter  a  pretty 
girl?'  to  which  he  would  re^y,  *  Yes,  child.'  When  he  condescended  to  hit  us 
with  the  cane,  he  made  a  face  as  if  he  were  taking  a  dose  of  physic 

<*  Perhaps  thero  is  not  a  foundation  in  the  country  so  truly  English,  taking  that 
00 
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word  to  mean  what  Enf^Ushmen  wish  it  to  mean— aomething  solid,  vnpretending, 
and  free  to  aU.  More  boys  are  to  be  found  in  it  who  inne  from  a  greater  Taziety 
of  ranks,  than  in  any  school  in  the  kingdom ;  and  as  it  is  the  moat  yaiioos,  so  it 
is  the  largest  of  all  the  Free  Schools.  Nobility  do  not  go  there  except  as  boarders. 
Now  and  then  a  boy  of  noble  family  may  be  met  with,  and  he  is  reckoned  an  inter- 
loper and  against  the  charter ;  but  the  sons  of  poor  gentry,  and  London  dtiieDs, 
aboond;  and  with  them  an  equal  share  is  glyen  to  the  sons  of  tradesmen  of  the  very 
homUeat  description,  not  omitting  servants.  I  would  not  take  my  oath— hot  I 
have  a  strong  recollection,  that  in  my  time  there  wwe  two  boys,  one  of  whom 
went  up  into  the  drawing-room  to  his  father,  the  master  of  the  house  ;  and  the  other 
down  into  the  kitchen  to  his  father,  the  coachman.  One  thing,  howeyer,  I  know  to 
be  certain,  and  it  is  the  noblest  of  all,  namely,  that  the  boys  themselves  (at  least 
it  was  so  in  my  time),  had  no  sort  oi  feeling  of  the  difference  of  one  anotfaeif^ 
ranks  out  of  doors.  The  cleverest  boy  was  the  noblest,  let  his  f^tther  be  who  he 
might.  Christ's  Hospital  is  a  nursery  of  tradesmen,  of  m^chants,  of  naval  offioera, 
of  scholars ;  it  has  produced  some  of  the  greatest  cniaments  of  their  time ;  and 
the  feeling  among  the  boys  themselves  is,  that  it  is  a  medium  between  the  patrician 
pretension  of  such  schools  as  Eton  and  Westminster  and  the  plebeian  sobmisBion 
of  the  Charity  Schools.** 

When  Lei^  Hunt  was  at  Christ^  Hospital,  in  his  ward,  <*  which  was  the  only  one 
that  the  company  at  the  public  supper  were  in  tiie  habit  of  going  into,  there  pce« 
vailed  a  foolish  custom  of  hanging  up,  by  the  side  of  ea<£  b^  a  clean  white 
napkin,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  one  osed  by  the  occupiers.  Now  these 
ni4)kins  were  only  for  show,  the  real  towels  being  of  the  largest  and  coarsest  kind. 
If  the  Masters  had  been  asked  about  them,  they  would  doubtless  have  told  the 
truth;  perhaps  the  nurses  would  have  done  sa  But  the  boys  were  not  aware  of 
this.  There  they  saw  those  *  white  lies  *  hanging  before  them  a  conscious  imposi- 
tion, and  I  well  remember,"  adds  the  reminiscent,  '^how  alarmed  I  used  to  feel 
lest  uiy  of  the  company  should  direct  their  inquiries  to  me.* 

(1)  £7(0,  inimitable  Elia,  entered  ChrisfA  Hospital  in  1782.  «  Small  of  stature,' 
Talfourd  says,  **  delicate  of  frame,  and  constitutionally  nervous  aud  timid,  he 
would  seem  unfitted  to  encounter  the  discipline  of  a  Scho<4  formed  to  restrain 
some  hundreds  of  lads  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  or  to  fight  his  way  among 
tiiem.  But  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition  won  him  favour  tnaai  all ;  and  although 
the  antique  peculiarities  of  the  School  tinged  his  opening  imagination,  they  did  not 
sadden  his  childhood.** 

LamVs  description  of  his  first  entering  Christ's  Hospital  is  peculiariy  interest- 
ing. <*  I  waa  a  hypochondriac  lad ;  and  ttie  sight  of  a  boy  in  fetters,  upon  the  day 
of  my  first  putting  on  the  blue  dothea,  was  not  exactly  fitted  to  assuage  the  natural 
terrors  of  initiation.  I  waa  of  tender  years,  barely  turned  of  seven ;  and  had  only 
read  of  such  things  in  books,  or  seen  them  but  in  dreams.  I  was  told  he  had  run 
ttoay.  This  was  the  punishment  for  the  first  offence.  As  a  novice  I  was  soon 
after  taken  to  see  the  dungeons,  lliese  were  little  square.  Bedlam  cells,  where  a 
boy  could  Just  lie  at  his  length  upon  straw  and  a  blanket— a  mattr^  I  think,  waa 
afterwards  substituted— with  a  peep  of  li£^  let  in  askance,  from  a  prison  orifice 
at  top,  barely  enough  to  read  by.  Here  the  poor  boy  was  locked  in  by  himself  all 
day,  without  sight  of  any  but  the  porter,  who  brought  him  his  bread  and  water— 
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who  ffught  not  speak  to  Mm.  ;^or  ot  the  beadle,  who  came  twioe  a  week  to  call 
him  ont  to  receiyehis  periodioal  chastisement,  which  wu  atanost  welcome,  because 
it  separated  him  for  a  brief  interral  from  solitude;  and  here  he  was  shot  np  by 
himself  of  nights,  out  of  the  reach  of  any  somid,  to  suffer  whateyer  honors  the 
weak  nerves  and  superstition,  incident  to  his  time  of  life,  might  subject  h^m  tow 

**ThiB  was  the  penalty  for  the  second  offence.  The  culprit,  who  had  been  a 
third  time  an  offender,  and  whose  expulsion  was  at  this  time  deemed  irreyersiblei 
was  brought  forth,  as  at  some  solemn  auto  da  fS,  arrayed  in  uncouth  and  most 
appalling  attire— all  trace  of  his  late  *  watchet  weeds  >  carefully  effteed,  he  was 
exposed  in  a  jacket,  resembling  those  which  London  lamplighters  formerly 
delighted  in,  with  a  cap  of  the  same. 

<*The  effect  of  this  diyeetiture  was  such  as  the  ingenious  devisers  could  have 
anticipated.  With  his  pale  and  frighted  features,  it  was  as  if  some  of  those  dis- 
figurements in  Dante  had  seized  upon  him.  In  this  disgulsement  he  was  brought 
into  the  hall,  where  awaited  him  the  whole  number  of  his  schoolfellows,  whose 
joint  lessons  and  sports  he  was  thenceforth  to  share  no  more ;  the  awful  presence 
of  the  steward,  to  be  seen  for  the  last  time ;  of  the  executioner-beadle  clad  in  his 
state  robe  for  the  occasion;  and  of  two  faces  more  of  direr  insert,  because  never 
but  in  these  extremities  visible.  These  were  Qovemors ;  two  of  whom,  by  choice 
or  charter,  were  always  accustomed  to  oflloiate  at  these  tUiima  suppKcia;  not  to 
mitigate  (so  at  least  we  understood  it),  bat  to  enforce  the  uttermost  stripe.  Old 
Bamber  Oascoigne  and  Peter  Anbert,  I  remember,  were  colleagues  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  beadle  turning  rather  pale,  a  £^ass  of  brandy  was  ordered  to  prepare 
him  for  the  mysteries.  The  scourging  was,  aftw  the  old  Boman  foshion,  long  and 
stately.  The  lictors  accompanied  the  criminal  quite  round  the  halL  We  were 
generally  too  faint  with  attending  to  the  previous  disgusting  drcmnstances,  to  make 
accurate  report  with  our  eyes  of  the  degree  of  oorpOTal  suffering  inflicted.  Rumour, 
of  course,  gave  ont  iht  back  knotty  and  livid.  After  scourging,  he  was  made  over, 
in  his  San  Semto,  to  his  friends,  if  he  had  any  (but  conmumly  su6h  poor  run- 
agates were  friendless),  or  to  his  parish  officer,  who,  to  enhance  the  effect  of  the 
scene,  had  his  station  allotted  to  him  on  the  outside  of  the  hall  gate." 

(2)  Dyer,  vrtiose  existence  Leigh  Hunt  describes  as  ^  one  unbroken  dream  of 
learning  and  goodness,"  was  one  of  Charles  Lamb^  cronies,  and  through  life  the 
unconscious  and  eternal  victim  of  his  mystiilcations  and  practical  jokes. 

(8)  White  will  be  ever  memorable  as  the  donor  and  perpetual  president  of  those 
annual  banquets— more  jovial  if  less  decorous  than  Mrs.  Montague's— to  the  chim- 
ney-eweepert.  Lamb's  account  of  this  yearly  festivity  is  unsurpassable  in  its  quiet 
humour.  "  It  was  a  solemn  supper  held  in  Smithfleld,  upon  the  yearly  return  of 
the  fair  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Cards  were  issued  a  week  before  to  the  master-sweeps 
in  and  about  the  metropolis,  confining  the  invitation  to  the  younger  fry.  Vow 
and  then  an  elderly  stripling  would  get  in  among  us,  and  be  good-naturedly  wioked 
at ;  but  our  main  body  was  infantry.  One  unfortunate  we  got,  indeed,  who,  rely- 
ing upon  his  dusky  suit,  had  intruded  himself  into  our  party,  but  by  tokens  was 
providentially  discoyered  in  time  to  be  no  chimney-sweeper  (all  is  not  soot  which 
looks  so),  vras  qudted  out  of  the  presence  with  nniverMl  indignation,  as  nothaving 
on  the  wedding-garment;  but  in  general  the  greatest  harmony  ivevailed.  Th9 
place  chosen  was  a  conyenient  spot  among  the  pens,  at  the  north«side  of  the  fair 
not  so  far  distant  as  to  be  impervious  to  the  agreeable  hubbub  of  that  vanity ;  but 
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Gbobge  Towksend,^  and  Thomas  Babnes,  a  late  editor 
of  the  Times,  "than  whom,"  Leigh  Hunt  tells  us,  "no 
man,  if  he  had  oared  for  it,  could  have  been  more  certain  of 
distinction." 

GOVEBNIKa  BODt  OF  OHBIST*S  HOSPITAL  IN  1860. 

Pruident—B.JBJEL  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

JVeMiirer— W.  F.  Wliite,  Esq. 

J.  Nicholfloa,  Esq. 

Captain  H.  Shattleworth. 

T.  Price,  Esq. 

J.  E.  Cook,  Esq. 

Bight  Hon.  B.  Ourney,  Q.Cn  M.P. 

J.  L.  Hammond,  Eaq. 

E.  Hodgson,  Esq. 
W.  Hunter,  Esq. 
A.  PoweD,  Esq. 

Sir  W.  A.  Bose,  Kt.,  Alderman. 
J.  Thome,  Esq. 

F.  Wigan,  Esq. 
BeT.  W.  Haig  Brown,  LL  J). 

C.  Few,  Esq. 
J.  Harrison,  Esq. 
T.  W.  Helps,  Esq. 
J.  M.  Key,  Esq. 

D.  SaloztMms,  Esq.,  Aid.,  M.P.. 
O.  Tonge,  Esq. 
Sir  J.  Tyler,  Kt. 

E.  WUder,  Esq. 


The  Yen.  Archdeacon  Hale. 

J.  Bentley,  Esq. 

8.  a  Whitbread,  Esq. 

G.  Darby,  Esq. 

£.  Watson,  Esq. 

M.  Wigram,  Esq. 

B.  F.  Dalrymple,  Esq. 
B.  Few,  Esq. 
T.  Hankey,  Esq.,  M.P. 
W.  W.  Landell,  Esq. 

F.  A.  McGeacby,  Esq. 

G.  Moore,  Esq. 

Sir  B.  S.  Phillips,  KU,  Aldennan. 

A.  Wilcoxon,  Esq. 

W.  Brown,  Esq. 

J,  Downes,  Esq. 

J.  P.  Gassiot,  jon.,  Esq. 

0.  Hilhonse,  Esq. 

G.  Goldney,  Esq.,  M.P. 

W.  Latham,  Eaq. 


remote  enon^  not  to  be  obTions  to  the  interception  of  every  gaping  spectator  in  it 
....  In  those  little  temporary  parlonra  throe  tables  were  spread  with  napery,  not 
so  fine  as  substantial,  and  atevery  board  a  comely  hostess  presided  with  her  pan  of 
hissing  sansages. 

*<  Then  we  had  onr  toasts,  *Tbe  King,*  *  The  Cloth,'  and  for  a  crowning  senti- 
ment, *  May  the  Brash  supersede  the  Laurel !  * " 

(1)  A  man  of  vast  erudition ;  in  his  youth  the  author  of  **The  Battle  of  Arma- 
geddon ;*  and  subsequently  of  **  The  Chronological  Connexion  of  the  Books  of  the  . 
Old  Testament,"  a  work  of  amazing  learning  and  research.    Dr.  Townsend  also 
edited,  very  ably,  "Foxe's  Martyrdogy,'*  and 

«  Thou£^  placed  in  Golden  Durham^  Second  Stall," 
was  throng  life  a  genial  and  kindly-hearted  man.     His  religious  f errour  and 
almoft  infantine  limpUcity  of  mind  induced  him  to  visit  Bome  in  the  hope  of  per* 
iuading  the  Pope  to  make  each  concessions  in  matters  of  faith  and  discipline  at 
might  lead  to  an  amalgamation  of  the  Boman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches. 
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masters  of  chbtsts  hospital  ik  london,  1868. 

Head  Master. 
Bey.  O.  C.  Bell,  MJi, 

Assistant  Masters  m  Upper  Grammar  School. 
Ber.  J.  Tliomson,  MJi.  |  Bev.  a  Hawkini,  B.O.U 

F.  A.  a  Hooper,  Esq.,  BJL, 

Master  of  the  Latin  School— Rev.  J.  T.  WUte,  DJ>. 
Masters  of  the  Lower  Orammar  School. 
Bey.  S.  Gsll,  B.A.  i  M.  Lalng,  Esq.,  B. A. 

J.  Wingfleld,  Esq.,  MA.  |  Bey.  E.  O.  Peckorer,  M.A. 

Bey.  E.  B.  Penny,  MjL. 

Bead  Mathematical  Master— Reiv.  T.  J.  Potter,  MjL 
Assistant  Master—^.  H.  Newnum,  Esq.,  B.A. 
Second  Master— Beiv.  E.  S.  Caries,  B.A. 
Warden— CstftBin  E.  J.  Mainwuing. 
Head  Master^  English  Department- 
Head  Master^  Commercial  Department— ^St.  H.  Sharp. 
Head  Master^  Drawing  Department— JOi.  W.  H.  Back. 
Head  Master^  Drench  Department— Rtv.  Dr.  P.  H.  Ernest  BnttOL 
Mitteic  Master— Mr.  Geoige  Cooper. 
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[The  original  scheme  of  this  yolume  comprehended  no  more 
than  the  ten  Great  Endowed  Schools  of  England.  In  com- 
pliance, however,  with  the  request  of  many  persons  interested 
in  the  subject,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  append  a  brief 
account  of  the  four  Chief  Modem  Proprietary  Schools, 
Cheltenham,  Marlborough,  Bossall,  and  Wellington,  and  of 
one  more  old  Foundation,  Dulwich  College,  which,  from 
the  rapidly-increasing  wealth  of  its  endowment,  is  surely 
destined,  under  wise  administration,  to  become  one  of  the 
grandest  educational  establishments  in  Britain.] 


CHELTENHAM. 

Cheltenham  College  was  founded  in  1841,  with  the  ex- 
pressed object  of  providing  a  Classical,  Mathematical,  and 
general  education  of  the  highest  order  on  moderate  terms. 

It  is  a  proprietary  of  650  shares,  each  share  entitling  the 
holder  to  nominate  one  pupil. 

When  the  proprietors  fail  to  nominate  pupils,  the  Council 
is  empowered  to  do  so.  Pupils  so  nominated,  however,  are 
subject  to  an  annual  payment  of  £6  for  the  Senior  Depart- 
ment and  £4  for  the  Junior  Department,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  tuition  fee.  Parents  desirous  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation as  to  shares  or  nomination,  should  apply  to  the 
Secretary. 

Governing  Body  :  the  Council, — The  affairs  of  the  College 
are  administered  by  a  non-local  Council,  which  this  year 
consists  of  the  following  members : — 

Pretideni— The  Lord  Bedeedal& 
LtfeJdembari, 
The  Lord  Kortlmiclc. 
The  Bight  Bev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely. 

The  Bight  Hononrable  Thomas  Henry  SoUieron  Estconrt,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  of  OrSard. 
General  Sir  John  Fox  Bnmoyne,  Bart,  O.aB.,  D.OJ..,  of  Oxford,  Inspector- 

Qeneral  of  Foitiflcatioas. 
B.  S.  Holfofd,  EsQn  M.P. 
The  Very  Ber.  Heniy  George  Liddell,  D  J)^  Dean  of  Chxistohorch,  in  the  Uni- 

▼errity  of  Oxford. 
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L»f9  Memben  (eomiimud). 
The  B«T.  W.  H.  Tliompsoo,  D  J)^  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Ounbrldge. 
Tlie  Ber.  B.  Price,  M.A.,  Ftofeeaor  of  Katnral  Philoeophy  in  the  UniTenity  of 

Oxford. 
John  Curtie  Hsyward,  Esq.,  Chainnan  of  Qoarter  Seaaiona,  Glooceatenhira. 
Oaijitain  Frederick  Bobertaon,  B.A. 

Driennial  Memberi, 
Sir  John  Wither  Awdiy,  Knight,  CSudiman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  Wilts. 
The  Ber.  Prebendaiy  Wilkinson,  M  A.,  Bector  of  Broughton  Oifford,  Wilta. 
The  Bev.  Charies  Bzandon  TYye,  H.A.,  Bector  of  Leckhampton. 
Lieiit.-C6Ionel  John  Pitt  Kennedy. 
Henry  Jaoies,  Esq^  Barrtiter-at-Law. 
W.  L.  Newman,  Esq.,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  BalUol  College,  Oxford. 
O.  F.  Parry,  Esq^  M.A.,  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge. 
Charlea  Pienon,  Esq. 
Sir  Alexander  Bamaay»  Bart. 
Henxy  James,  Esq. 
Sir  William  Denison,  K.03. 
J.  Walker,  Esq. 

Beffiitrar—Tiie  BeT.  C.  B.  Trye. 
iSATstaiy— Mr.  W.  L.  Bain. 

Since  the  great  change  of  1862,  the  whole  of  the  education, 
discipline,  chapel  services,  play-gronnd  arrangements,  &c., 
rests  with  the  Principal :  who  appoints  all  Masters  (except 
the  Head-Master  of  the  Military  Department)  independent 
of  the  Goimcil,  and  appoints  all  Boarding-House  Masters. 

Ma$ter$. — ^The  number  of  Glass-Masters  (including  the 
Principal  and  the  Head-Master  of  the  Modem  Department) 
is  28.  Besides  the  Class-Masters,  there  are  in  the  Classical 
Department  8,  and  iu  the  Modem  Department  8  Masters ; 
making  in  all  44  Masters. 

/VMC^po^T.  W.  Jex  Blake,  M.A. 

Cl^SBIOAL  DBPABTMKirT. 

Second  MasUr^Her.  C.  Blgg^  M.A. 

,    Bev.  J.  a  TomboH,  af.A. 

Matkematteai  MasUn j    Ber.  J.  Birkett,  M.A. 

Ber.  W.  Boyce,  M.A. 


Ber.  P.  J.  F.  Gantmon,M.A. 
Bey.  J.  Mngliston,  M.A. 
Ber.  John  Graves,  MjL. 
W.  Kewman,  Eaq.,  MJL 
Bev.  H.  T.  Price,  MJL 


BeT.  Ot.  W.  Smyth,  M.A. 
Wallace  Brown,  Esq.,  MA. 
Bev.  J.  Wood. 
H.  M.  Draper,  Esq.,  B.A. 
C.  Jeaffreson,  Esq  ,  B  A. 


Proftttor  of  SoMcri^Oaptain  H.  J.  W.  Garter. 

Beader  m  Modem  History— W,  Newman,  Esq.,  M.A. 

AwuA  and  German— Mi»  A.  Schacht  and  Mr.  Henri  Van  Laon. 

MaaUr  M  Writing  and  AriUmetie—'Ux,  E.  Watling. 
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MlUTAST  AlCD  Cim.  BEPABTXXHT. 

JSPecu^ Jf(Mf<r— Ber.  T.  A.  Soothirood,  MU. 
Vke-Mcuter—BefT,  H.  E,  Baylj,  ILA. 


£.  Walker,  Eaq^  K.A. 

BeT.W.Iiiolibald,B.A. 

J.PhUp,Eflq. 

BeT.  A.  WftttB,  H.A. 

BeT.  O.  Besaat,  M.A. 


J.  Brook  Smith,  Bsq^  ILA. 
S.  Green,  Eiq^  M.A. 
Bev.  J.  Leighton,  M.A. 
Wm.  B.  Porcher,  Esq.,  MJL. 
O.  E.  F.  Kaah,  Esq^  MJL 

French  and  Genmau 
P.  Dtuar,  Esq.  Herr  DempskL  Bev.  O.  Ellia,  MJL. 

ExperimeiUat  and  Natural  SewncM— TbomM  Blozam,  Eaq. 

Asnttant  Plan  Drwevng  Mad€r  and  Sttrveyor—lSr,  Tartj. 

Brofei$or  of  Hindustani,  Indian  History,  and  G40grcpky, 

Captain  H.  J.  W.  Carter. 

JUNIOB  DXPABTXIVT. 

Bead  Mastsr—Btr,  T.  Middlemofre  Wluttard»lCJL 

Second  Master— Rev,  J.  H.  TliomtliLA. 

J.  H.  ChorchiU  Baxter,  Esq.,  B.A.   |        William  Scott,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Drawing  Master  to  the  CoUege—iL.  K.  Brooke,  Esq. 

Assistant  Drawing  Master— -"hb,  F.  O.  White. 

Livmon  of  the  College. — ^The  College  is  now  diyided  into 
three  departinents : — 

1.  The  Classical  Department,  on  the  type  of  the  old 
Pablio  Schools,  with  three  exceptions  only.  First,  English 
is  a  distinct  study  already,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Phy- 
sical Sciences  soon  will  be  taught;  second,  considerable 
bifurcation  of  studies  is  encouraged  in  the  highest  class, 
Class  I. ;  third,  there  is  a  special  class  (Class  I.  c.)  which 
prepares  specially  for  the  Indian  Ciyil  Service. 

2.  The  Militaiy  and  Civil  Department,  in  which  the  main 
study  is  that  of  Mathematics,  and  in  which,  while  Latin  is 
taught  to  some  extent,  Greek  is  entirely  omitted.  Natural 
Science  is  introduced,  and  greater  stress  laid  on  the  study  of 
Modem  Languages. 

3.  The  Junior  Department,  including  boys  between  the 
age  of  8  and  13,  though  some  pass  from  it  rather  earlier,  and 
some  rather  later :  in  which  boys  intended  for  the  Military 
Department  do  not  take  up  Greek,  while  those  intended  for 
the  Classical  Department  are  most  thoroughly  grounded  in 
Classics. 

.   The  Classical  and  Military  Departments  are  now  thus  sub- 
divided : — ^Upper  School  in  both  departments,  Class  L,  II. ; 
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Middle  School,  Glass  m.  to  YI. ;  Lower  School,  Glass 
VJLL.  to  X.  No  boy  can  remain  in  the  Gollege  after  com- 
pleting his  16th  year  unless  in  Middle  School  at  least, 
his  17th  unless  in  ITpper  School,  his  18th  unless  in  Glass  L, 
without  special  leaye  from  the  Principal.  The  numbers  at 
present  1 


In  the  Claasioal  Deportment 870 

„      Modem  396 

„      Junior 110 

Total 676 

Of  these  676  boys,  454  are  boarders,  residing  in  separate 
boarding-houses,  all  of  which  are  under  the  charge  of  Assist- 
ant Masters  of  the  Gollege ;  and  222  are  day-boys,  residing 
either  with  their  parents  or  with  some  one  who  stands  to 
them  strictly  loco  parentis.  The  existence  of  this  large  class 
of  day-boys  is  almost  peculiar  to  Gheltenham  GoUege,  and 
has  probably  exercised  considerable  influence,  both  positiye 
and  negatiye,  in  the  formation  of  its  system. 

Classical  DepaHmeni, — ^The  whole  department  is  divided 
into  10  classes;  the  first  2  classes  being  divided  into  con- 
secutive divisions,  and  including  the  first  73  boys.  Below 
these  classes  each  class  is  divided  into  two  parallel  divisions, 
supposed  to  be  exactly  equal  in  knowledge  and  ability.  Each 
(numbering  about  15  boys)  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a  Master, 
who  also  takes  a  corresponding  division  of  the  class  imme- 
diately below. 

Modem  or  Military  and  Civil  Department. — ^The  instruction 
in  this  department  consists  of  Mathematics,  Latin,  French, 
Gterman,  Sanscrit,  Hindustani,  History,  Geography,  Draw- 
ing, and  Experimental  Science;  considerable  latitude  in 
choice  of  subjects  being  allowed ;  while  the  reading  of  the 
higher  classes  is  mainly.guided  by  the  Woolwich  and  Sand- 
hurst examinations,  which  are  to  this  department  what  the 
University  course  is  to  the  Glassical  Department. 

Junior  Department, — ^This  department  is  a  kind  of  prepa- 
ratory seminary  for  the  two  h^her  Schools.  Boys  enter  at 
8,  are  not  allowed  to  leave  before  12,  nor  to  remain  beyond 
13  years  of  age  usually.  They  are  taught  English,  the  rudi- 
ments of  Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  Arithmetic,  History, 
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and  Geography.  They  have  school-rooms  of  their  own, 
and  a  distinot  boarding-house. 

Exhibitwna,  Scholarships,  and  Prisxs. — ^An  Exhibition  has 
been  founded  by  Lady  Schreiber  of  £35  per  annum,  tenable 
for  three  years  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  for  Claseios 
only.  Several  Scholarships  are  given  annually ;  but  as  the 
scheme  for  their  distribution  is  now  iinder  consideration,  it 
is  impossible  to  give  details. 

By  a  late  decree  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  as  Yisitor  of  Pembroke  College,  certain  valuable 
Scholarships  at  that  College  have  been  thrown  open  to  com- 
petition for  aU  pupils  from  Schools  in  Gloucestershire. 
Several  of  these  have  been  already  gained  by  Chelt«[iham 
College. 

Theological  prizes,  two  in  number,  and  £4  each  in  value, 
have  been  exhibited  by  J.  Walker,  Esq.,  for  proficiency  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer-Book.  A  Greek 
Testament  prize  is  given  annually  by.  the  Council  to  the  boy 
who  passes  the  best  examination  in  some  portion  of  the 
Greek  Testament  selected  by  the  PnncipaL 

A  silver  medal  is  also  given  annually  by  the  Council  for 
excellence  in  Classical  knowledge. 

Composition  prizes  are  bestowed  for  the  best  English 
poem  and  the  best  compositions  in  Latin  and  Greek,  both 
in  prose  and  verse ;  and  the  minor  prizes  of  the  Collie  are 
very  numerous. 

Boarding-Houses, — ^Under  the  sanction  of  the  Council 
certain  boarding-houses  kept  by  Masters  of  the  College  are 
now  open ;  and  a  few  other  Masters  are  allowed  to  receive 
a  small  number  of  boarders  each  at  a  higher  scale  of  charges 
than  is  paid  in  the  large  new  houses. 

ANNUAL  EXPENSES  FOB  TUITION. 

Classical  or  Military  Department   » £20    0    0 

Junior  Department 16    0    0 

Houu  Charges. 

In  improred  Howes  imder  New  Boles 62  10    0 

JE&rfra»— Sanscrit,  Hindustani,  and  Persian  Languages,  Drawing,  and  Physical 
Sciences.    Chapel  seat,  £1 ;  Library,  5s. ;  School  Games,  6s. 

The  College  Play-ground  contains  eleven  acres  of  level 
turf,  large  Gymnasium,  Bacquet  Courts,  Dressing  Booms, 
&c.,  dose  to  the  College  Buildings. 
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MARLBOEOUGH  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  was  fonnded  in  1843 ;  two  years  later  it  was 
inooipoiated  by  Boyal  Charter,  and  in  1853  it  obtained  an 
additional  Charter. 

FigUor^The  Loid  Archbiflbop  of  Oaaterboiy. 

CbuHcO. 
iVefutott— The  Lord  Biahop  of  SaliBbnrj. 


The  ftev.  the  Principal,  B.K.  C  Oxford. 

The  Be^.  A.  H.  Bridgee. 

Hie  Loid  BiBhop  of  St.  David's. 

The  BeT.  M.  T.  Famr. 

The  Ber.  E.  H.  FIther. 

The  Ber.  J.  D.  Glennie. 

The  Yen.  Archdeacon    Loid    Aitfanr 

Heirey. 
The  IiOTd  Biahop  of  London. 
The  BeT.  J.  Papillon. 
The  Yery  Bev.  the  Dean  of  Weet- 

minater. 
The  Lord  Biahop  of  Woroeater. 
The  Hon.  and  Yezy  Bey.  the  Dean  of 

York. 


The  Marquia  of  Alleabnry. 

Sir  Edmund  Antrobos,  Bart. 

H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  Oambridge. 

B.  a.  Clarke,  Esq. 

Prof eaaor  CSonington. 

The  Earl  of  Devon. 

The  Bight  Hon.  T.  H.  Sotheron  Ei t- 

oonrtf  M.P. 
B.  Few,  Eaq. 
Sir  S.  B.  Glynne,  BarL 
Howel  Gwyn,  Esq. 
B.  Hnnter,  Esq. 
F.  Alleyne  McQeachy,  Esq. 
A.  Bobinson,  Esq. 


Master  of  Marlborough  College— Ber,  Q.  Q.  Bradley,  ILA.,  late  Fellow  of 
Uniyersity  College,  Oxford. 

^KTSor  and  Secretary^Uer.  J.  S.  Thomas,  MJi 

MetUeal  Officer— Dt,  Walter  Feigos. 

Auditors, 
WilUam  Gilpin,  Eaq.  |  William  Pott,  Eaq. 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  Marlborough  College  only  by 
nomination  of  a  Life  QoYemor  or  a  Donor. 

A  donation  of  £50  paid  in  one  sum  qualifies  the  giYer  to 
be  elected  a  Life  QoYemor,  and  on  being  elected  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Council,  he  is  entitled,  during  his  life,  subject 
to  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  Bye-Laws,  to  haYC  always 
one  pupil  either  in  the  College,  or  as  a  home-boarder,  on  his 
nomination,  in  respect  of  erery  donation  of  £50  he  may  giYO. 

Any  person  who  may  desire  to  acquire  the  right  to  a  single 
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nommation  on  payment  of  a  donation  of  £20  mnst  apply  to 
the  Bnrsar  to  enter  the  names  and  age  of  the  boy  proposed 
to  be  nominated  on  the  Oollege  books,  together  with  the 
names,  residence,  and  quality  of  his  fieither  or  guardian. 

The  Master  does  not  recommend,  as  a  general  role,  iho 
entrance  of  boys  before  they  haye  learnt  at  least  the  rudi- 
ments of  Latin.  In  the  case  of  a  boy  above  13,  a  certificate 
of  good  conduct  is  required,  together  with  a  fall  statement 
of  the  subjects  which  he  has  read,  and  is  reading,  in  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  and  Mathematics,  from  the  last  Master  or 
Tutor  under  whom  he  has  been  placed ;  and  no  boy  above 
14  can  be  received  into  the  Lower  SchooL  It  is  also  recom- 
mended that,  where  possible,  parents  should  select  the 
House  Master  under  whose  care  they  wish  their  sons  to  be 
placed. 

TJie  /ScAooZa.^The  College,  containing  in  all  608  boys,  is 
divided  into  three  Schools — ^the  Upper,  the  Modem,  and  the 
Lower  School. 

In  the  Upper  School  the  education  is  chiefly  intended  as 
a  preparation  for  the  Universities,  and  is  therefore  mainly 
Classical,  with  the  addition  of  Mathematics,  French,  Ger- 
man (if  desired).  History,  and  Geography. 

In  tiie  Modem  School  the  subjects  of  instruction  are  Mathe- 
matics, Latin,  French,  German  History  (principaUy  modem). 
Geography  (including  Physical  and  Political  Oleography), 
together  with  English  Composition.  There  are  special  classes 
for  the  subjects  of  examination  at  Woolwich.  For  book- 
keeping and  fortification  additional  fees  are  charged.  The 
rudiments  of  Greek  are  not  taught  in  the  regular  School 
cotirse,  but  opportunity  is  given  to  boys  of  keeping  up  know- 
ledge of  it  previously  acquired. 

The  Lower  School  is  chiefly  preparatory  fbr  the  Upper. 
It  is  intended  for  boys  between  the  age  of  11  and  14,  and  no 
boy  is  allowed  to  remain  in  it  after  he  has  reached  the  age 
of  15.  All  boys  who  belong  to  it  are  lodged  and  taught  in 
a  separate  part  of  the  College  buildings,  and  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  School. 

The  Bible  and  Church  Catechism  are  taught  regularly  in 
all  the  Schools,  and  other  Divinity  subjects  in  the  higher 
forms. 
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Drawing,  if  reqtiired,  forms  a  part  of  the  instmoiion  in 
eadi  School;  but  an  additional  fee  is  charged  for  Military 
Drawing. 

A  boy  may  at  any  time  be  transferred  to  the  Modem 
School,  or  entered  in  it,  provided  he  is  soffidently  adyanoed 
in  his  studies  for  the  Lower  Fourth  Form  of  the  Upper 
Sohool.   Notice  of  such  transfer  should  be  given  beforehand. 

The  boys  attend  service  regularly  in  the  Colloge  Chapel, 
and  the  Master  holds  the  office  of  Chaplain. 

Masters. — ^There  are,  exclusive  of  the  Head  Master,  18  Form 
Masters  (all  members  of  the  University,  except  the  Master  of 
the  Lowest  Form  in  the  Lower  School,  who  is  also  Assistant 
Writing  Master) ;  4  Masters  whose  work  is  entirely  or  almost 
entirely  mathematical ;  1  Composition  Master  and  Assistant 
Master  to  the  Sixth  Form ;  1  Master  who  acts  as  Librarian, 
and  assists  in  modem  language  instruction;  1  Writing 
Master.    Li  all  25  Assistant  Masters. 

EXHIBITIONS  AND  SCHOLAESHIPS. 

There  are  six  Exhibitions  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge:  two  vacant  annually,  worth  £60  and  £40  a 
year  respectively,  tenable  for  three  years. 

There  is  an  Election  annually  to  two  **  Senior  Scholar- 
ships," open  to  all  boys,  without  distinction  of  place  of  educa- 
tion, under  15  years  of  age  on  the  1st  of  January  preceding 
the  Election.  The  examination  takes  place  in  the  month  of 
June,  and  is  duly  advertised  in  the  Times  and  other  papers. 
The  annual  value  of  these  Scholarships  is  £50  each,  and  they 
aro  tenable  so  long  as  the  Scholar  elected  remains  at  the 
Sohool. 

There  is  also  an  Election  annually  to  six  ''Junior 
Scholarships,'*  of  the  value  of  £20  j^er  annum  each,  open  to 
boys  under  14  years  of  age  on  the  1st  of  January  preceding 
the  Election.  These  are  tenable  for  two  years,  or  until  the 
holder  be  elected  to  a  '*  Senior  Scholarship." 

There  are  also  two  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  about  £15 
per  annvm  each,  founded  by  the  late  Dean  Ireland,  and  open 
to  sons  of  clergymen  only.  Also  one  of  the  same  vedue 
founded  by  the  late  Archdeacon  Berens,  open  to  the  sons  of 
clergymen  and  laymen  alike.    Candidates  for  these  Scholar- 
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ships  nmst  not  have  exoeeded  the  age  of  14  on  the  1st  of 
January  preTious  to  the  Election ;  they  are  tenable  so  long 
as  the  holder  remains  at  the  School,  or  nntil  election  to  a 
Senior  Scholarship. 

There  is  also  a  Scholarship  worth  £16  a  year,  confined  to 
the  sons  of  clergymen  who  have  served  for  five  years  as 
Chaplains  or  Missionaries  within  the  limits  of  the  late  East 
India  Company's  Charters.  It  is  tenable  for  two  years,  and 
renewable,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Master,  foot  a  like 
period.  Candidates  for  this  Scholarship  must  be  under  14 
years  of  age  on  the  1st  of  January  prerious  to  the  Election. 

There  are  two  ''Old  Marlburian  Scholarships,''  tenable  for 
two  years  at  the  School,  presented  by  former  members  of  the 
SchooL  They  are  of  the  value  of  £20  per  annum,  and  are 
open  to  members  of  the  School  under  the  age  of  17  on  the 
1st  of  January  before  the  Election.  Every  third  of  these 
Scholarships  is  open  to  boys  under  16,  and  confined  to  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  Modem  School. 

Also  two  Scholarships,  each  of  the  value  of  £20,  tenable 
for  one  year,  and  confined  to  members  of  the  Modem  School. 
They  are  open  to  all  members  of  the  Modem  School  under 
the  age  of  17  and  15  respectively,  on  the  1st  of  January 
previous  to  the  Election. 

There  are,  besides,  the  Cotton  and  Hodgson  Scholarships. 

jETotMea. — ^The  buildings  consist  of  thi^  blocks,  one  of 
which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Lower  School.  The 
other  two  are  divided  into  three  pc^ons  respectively— each 
of  the  three  portions  being  called  a  House,  and  eadi  being 
under  the  charge  of  a  House  Master. 

Every  new  boy,  or  every  boy  on  his  leaving  the  Lower 
School,  is  assigned  to  a  special  House  Master,  chosen  as  fax 
as  possible  by  his  parents  or  Mends;  each  House  Mastei 
receives  Upper  and  Modem  School  boys  without  distinction, 
and  flOfils  permanently  towards  the  boys  in  his  own  housi 
the  same  duties  of  general  care  and  superintendence  as 
devolve  on  the  Boarding-house  Master  at  Eugby  or  Harrow, 
excepting  that  all  questions  of  providing  food  and  meals  are 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  other  authorities,  such  as  the  Bursar 
and  Steward,  and  that  a  House  Master  is  only  in  certain 
cases  private  tutor  to  his  boys. 
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Expenses, — ^The  whole  annual  charge  for  education  and 
maintenance,  including  all  requiaites,  except  piiTate  tuition, 
and  such  distinctly  personal  expenses  as  books,  clothes, 
journeys,  and  pocket-money,  is  as  follows : — 

For  Song  of  Clergymen £52  10    0 

For  SoDfl  of  Laymen 70    0    0 

There  is  also  an  annual  charge  for  each  boy  of  £1  for 
medical  attendance,  and  £l  towards  washing. 
For  board  and  education  the  annual  charge  is : — 

For  Sons  of  Clergymen £52    0    0 

Vcr  S(»B  of  Laymen 05    0    0 

or  £10  less  if  the  pupil  is  nominated  by  a  Liie  Governor. 

Boys  who  require  special  preparation  for  any  examination, 
or  additional  instruction  in  any  branch  of  knowledge,  can 
haye  a  private  Tutor.  Private  tuition  is  afforded  gratuitously 
to  twenty  boys,  elected  by  half-yearly  examinations. 

The  fees  for  extra  instruction  are  as  follows : — 

Ordinary  Private  Tuition £10  0  Operann. 

Fortification  and  Military  Dcawiog 4  4  0       „ 

Katoral  Philosophy  2  2  0       „ 

Book-keeping. 2  3  0       „ 


ROSSALL  SCHOOL. 

This  School  was  founded  in  1844,  with  the  object,  as  its 
prospectus  informs  us,  of  giving  an  education  to  the  sons  of 
clergymen  and  others,  similar  to  that  of  the  Great  Public 
Schools,  but  of  a  more  comprehensive  character,  and  at  less 
cost. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  is  said  to  have  been  such 
that  the  Council  within  the  last  few  years  have  expended 
nearly  £10,000  in  the  purchase  of  the  estate,  on  which  have 
been  erected  buildings  suitable  for  the  accommodation  and 
instruction  of  400  boys,  at  a  cost,  including  the  Chapel,  of 
faUy  £30,000. 
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Ooveming  Body, — ^The  management  of  Bossall  School  is 
Tested  in  the  hands  of  a  Ooimoil,  24  in  nnmber,  besides  the 
Chairman,  Yice-Chairman,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary;  of 
whom  14  are  clergymen  and  10  laymen,  with  power  to  fill 
up  vacancies. 

COUNCIL  IN  1868. 

Bactrom, 
Hie  Archbishop  of  Oaatwbiiry. 
The  Aiohhlahop  of  Yock. 


The  Earl  of  Derby. 

The  Very  Ber.  the  Dean  of  Manchettar,  Chaamaiu 

The  BoT.  Canon  Parr,  Vicar  of  Preston,  Vice-chairman, 

The  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Manchester,  Middleton  Bectory ;  of  Weetmore> 

land,  Kendal  Bectory. 
Mbntagoe  Ainslie,  Esq.,  Chricedale,  Hawkahoad,  Wlndennera. 
Henry  Alcock,  Esq.,  Aireville,  Skipton. 
Charles  Bixley,  Esq.,  Bartle  Hall,  Kirkham. 
T.  Langton  Biiley,  Esq.,  Carr  Hill,  Kirkhanti. 
Lient.-Colonel  Bourne,  Heathfleld,  Wavertree,  JArerpooL 
The  B«T.  Canon  Brandreth,Bectorof  Standish,  Wigan. 
The  Bev.  C.  B.  Brown,  T^car  of  Eirkham. 
Hie  Bey.  A.  Campbell,  Beotor  of  LiveipooL 
H.  M.  Fielden,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Wltton  Paric,  Blacfcbum. 
W.  J.  Oamett,  Esq.,  Qoemmore  Park,  Lancaster. 
Hie  Ber.  CQiaries  Hesketh,  Beotor  of  North  Meols,  Sootfapoct. 
Oliver  Heywood,  Esq.,  Acresfleld,  Manchester. 
J.  T.  Hibbert,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the  Orange,  Urmston,  Manchester. 
Hie  BoT.  Canon  Hornby,  Vicar  of  SL  Michael^s,  Oaistang. 
The  Bey.  Canon  Hornby,  Bector  of  Bury. 
The  BoT.  Canon  HoU,  Beotor  of  Eaglesdiffe,  near  Yann. 
Charles  B.  Jacson,  Esq.,  Barton  Lodge,  Preston. 
Bev.  R.  Land,  Brierdie  Bectory,  Chorley. 
The  Ber.  Canon  Master,  Beotor  of  Chorley. 
The  Bev.  B.  B.  Bobinson,  Incumbent  of  LythamT 
Hie  Bev.  John  Sparling,  Bector  of  Ecdeston,  Chorley. 
George  Swainson,  Esq.,  LiverpooL 
The  Bev.  Canon  Thiokneese,  Vicar  of  Deane,  Boltoo. 

Hie  Bev.  St.  Vincent  Beechey,  Worsley,  Manchester,  Banarary  Secretary, 

Albert  Boyds,  Esq.,  Mount  Falinge,  Bochdale,  ^Tottarary  TYeaturer, 

MASTEES  m  1868. 

The  appointment  of  the  Head  Master  rests  with  the  OounciL 
He  must  be  in  Holy  Orders,  and  have  attained  the  degree 
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of  M.A.  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.    The  other  Masters  are 
nonunated  by  the  Head  Master  and  appointed  by  the  Ooimoi]. 

Head  MasUr^The  Her.  Wmiftm  Alexander  Osbonie,  SiLA. 

Vice  Master— The  Bev.  S«iiuiel  John  Phillips,  ICA. 

Head  MasUr't  AssistatUr-C,  D.  S.  Mamy,  B.A. 

Firtt  MatkenuOieal  Master— A.  M.  Watson,  RA. 

Head  Master  of  Modem  School— VTMam  Groome,  M.A. 

Second  Classical  Master— The  Bev.  E.  Sleap,  M.A. 

Second  Mathematical  Master— The  Bev.  C.  O.  Colgroye,  M.A. 

Third  Classical  Master—The  Bev.  B.  H.  Morris,  M.A. 


Assistant  Masters. 


Aithar  Coat,  B^. 
A.  C.  Maberly,  M.A. 
H.  M.  Ormsby,  B.A. 
B.A.Grane,BJL 


H.  Almack,  B.A. 
T.  Qalliers,  B.A. 
A.  W.  Walkens,  B.A. 
C  Higgins,  BJL 


Master  of  the  Preparatory  ScJiool—Tiev.  C.  E.  Lefroy  Austin,  M.  A. 

French  is  taught  by  all  the  Masters  in  their  Glasses,  and  Geanaa  by  the 
Masters  of  the  Upper  and  Modem  Schools. 

Eesident  French  Master^HL  LaUemand. 

French  and  German  Master— M.,  Dalaug. 

Drawing  Master— Mx.  H.  T.  Montagu. 

Organist  and  Choir  Master— KyhaAes  Handel  Torey. 

Writing  Master— Mr.  Warner. 

Band  Master— "Mr.  Norwood.  |         Dancing  Master— Mr.  Pitt 

All  the  boys  are  considered  to  be  boarders  with  the  Head 
Master.  Every  other  Master  is  expected  to  take  the  charge 
of  about  30  boys  in  and  20  or  30  out  of  School,  and  to  be 
responsible  for  attention  to  their  character,  conduct,  and 
general  comfort,  as  well  as  for  their  mstruction. 

The  hours  at  which  he  is  required  to  be  present  (except  by 
previous  communication  with  the  Head  Master)  are  generally 
as  follows : — 

Chapel  7  or  7.30  a.m.    Breakf aat  7.80  or  8. 
School  8.30  or  &— 10.30 :  11—13.30. 
IHnner  1  p Of.    School  4— «.    Tea  6. 
Preparation  (oocaslonally)  7—8. 
Ohapel8.S0.    Donnitory  duty  9. 
DD 
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Eaoh  Master  has  at  least  two  half-holidays  a  week,  and 
there  are  two  Sergeants  to  enforce  ordinary  discipline  and 
report  offenders  to  their  respectiye  Masters.' 

Separate  rooms,  as  at  College,  are  provided  for  each 
Master,  and  the  Masters  are  expected  to  be  present  at  all  the 
boys'  meals  in  the  Common  Hall. 

A  portion  of  each  Master's  salary  is  paid  by  a  capita- 
tion fee  on  pupib  assigned  to  him  out  of  School  as  aboye, 
and  the  salaries  are  increased  with  the  increase  of  such 
assignments. 

THE  SCHOOL. 

The  School  has  now  been  divided  into  two  distinct  depart- 
ments for  instruction — the  Classical  and  the  Modem  Schools ; 
but  the  discipline  and  domestic  arrangements  are  the  same 
in  each,  and  the  control  and  management  as  before  under 
the  Head  Master  of  Bossall. 

The  two  lowest  Classes  are  a  lower  or  preparatory  School, 
equally  for  the  Classical  School  and  the  Modem,  and  in  these 
aU  boys  are  required  to  learn  Latin  as  the  best  foundation 
for  instruction  in  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages. 

In  the  Modem  School,  the  general  course  of  study  com- 
prises English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Writing,  Dictation, 
History  and  (Geography,  Drawing,  Latin,  French,  Gferman, 
Mathematics,  Natural  and  Experimental  Science,  English 
Literature  and  Composition.  For  these  subjects  the  boys 
are  divided  into  classes  according  to  their  capabilities  or  pro- 
ficiency. Latin  and  German  are  optional,  except  in  the 
Commercial  Class,  where  German  is  taught  to  all,  and  Latin 
generally  excluded. 

1.  Military  Classy  in  preparation  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst, 
and  Direct  Oomnussions.  Special  subjects:  Goometrioal 
Drawing,  Fortification,  Surveying. 

2.  Naval  Class, — Special  subjects:  Navigation  and  Nau- 
tical Astronomy. 

3.  CivU  Service  CteM.— Special  subjects :  Precis  Writing 
and  Book-keeping. 

4.  Civil  Engineering  Class. — Special  subjects :  Mensuration 
and  Surveying. 
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5.  Mercantile  Class, — Special  subjects :  Book-keeping  and 
Commercial  CTorrespondence. 

It  is  recommended  that  boys  be  placed  in  the  Classical 
rather  than  in  the  Modem  School,  if  there  is  any  possibility 
that  their  parents  may  hereafter  wish  to  giye  them  a  classical 
education,  as  it  will  be  easy  at  any  time  to  pass  from  the 
Classical  School  to  the  Upper  Classes  of  the  Modem  School, 
but  the  opposite  change  &om  the  Modem  to  the  Classical 
will  involve  much  difficulty  and  loss  of  time  to  the  pupil. 

The  number  of  boys  is  limited  to  400,  including  a  Pre- 
paratory School  half  a  mile  distant,  where  a  married  clergy- 
man takes  charge  of  32  boys  from  7  to  9  years  of  age. 

No  pupD.  is  admitted  under  9  years  of  age  at  Bossall,  nor 
under  7  at  the  Preparatory  School,  nor  above  14  except  with 
the  special  sanction  of  the  Head  Master. 

The  mode  of  admission  is  either  by  noidiaation  or  annual 
payments.  Pupils  nominated  by  donors  pay,  if  sons  of 
clergymen,  £42,  if  sons  of  laymen  £55,  per  annum.  Those 
not  nominated  pay  £10  extra. 

Holidays. — The  vacations  are  7  weeks  at  Midsummer  and 
5  at  Christmas. 

Meals. — ^There  are  4  meals  a  day :  breakfast  at  8,  dinner 
at  1.30,  tea  at  6,  and  supper  at  8.15. 

There  are  annual  exhibitions  of  £50  a  year,  tenable  for 
three  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  the  Egerton  exhibi- 
tion of  £10  a  year,  in  books  (founded  by  Lord  Egerton,  of 
Tatton),  tenable  at  College  also ;  and  eight  exhibitions  of 
£50,  £30,  and  £20  a  yetir,  held  by  pupils  in  the  School,  and 
open  for  competition  annually  to  any  boy  whatever  who  has 
not  yet  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

WELLINGTON  COLLEGE. 

This  College  was  founded  by  pnblio  subscription,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  for  the  educa- 
tion, upon  its  Foundation,  of  the  sons  of  deceased  officers 
who  shall  have  borne  commissions  in  Her  Majesty's  British 
or  Indian  army ;  was  incorporated  by  Eoyal  Charter  in  1863; 
and  opened  in  1859  for  both  Foundationers  and  Non- 
Foundationers. 
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Fmtor— Her  Most  Qraciow  Migeatj. 

r^etidint^ms  Boyal  Highnen  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.O. 

necPtrntUnt^lht  Bight  HoDoarsble  the  Sad  ol  Derby,  X.G. 


Oovemon. 


Lord  B«desdale. 
Lord  Chehnsf <wd. 
Right  Hon.  S.  H  Walpole,  H.P. 
Bight  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  M.P. 
Sir  Edmund  Antrobns,  Bart. 
Sir  James  Weir  Hogg,  Bart 
Sir  Alexander  Woodford,  a.(XB. 
Thomas  Baring,  Esq^  M.P. 
Henry  Bichard  Cox,  Esq. 
Peter  Bichard  Hoare,  Esq. 
BeT.  a.  B.  Oleig,  MJL 
J.  Walter,  Esq. 


H.B.H.  the  Doke  of  Cambridge,  K.O. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleoch,  K.O. 
His  Qrace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 

KG. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.G. 
Earl  Granrille,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Dalhonsie,  K.T.,  G.C3. 
The  Earl  of  EUenborough,  Q.CJB. 
Eaii  Clarendon,  K.G. 
EarIBusseIl,K.G. 
Visooont  Gough,  G.C.B. 
Viscount  Erersley. 
The  Bight  Ber.  the  Lord   Bishop  of 

Oxford. 

Ex' Officio  Gocernort, 
H3.H.   the  General  Command  ing-in-  <  His   Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellingtou, 

Chief.  I     K.G. 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canter^  i  Bi^^ht  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  for 

bury.  I     War. 

Horn,  Sfec- Colonel  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Talbot 
ftcretoy^y— Geoiige  Chance,  Esq.,  Treasury,  Whitehall. 

Tht  Masters, — ^The    Head   Master  is  appointed  by  the 
Qoyemors ;  the  Assistant  Masters  by  the  Head  Master. 

Utad  Hastar^The  Bev.  E.  W.  Benson,  D.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Tfinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Tutors  and  Assistant  Masters. 
H.  W.  Eve,  Esq. ,  M.A. 
The  Rev.  A.  Carr,  M.A. 
The  Bev.  C.  W.  Penny,  M.A. 


The  Bev.  T.  H.  Freer,  M.A. 
A.  F.  Grtnth,  Esq.,  M.A. 
The  Rev.  S.  N.  Tebbs,  MJL. 
The  Bev.  J.  D.  Lester,  B.A. 


The  Bev.  J.  H.Merriott,  B.A. 
W.  Chamley,  Esq.,  B.A. 
Bev.  P.  H.  Kempthome,  B.A. 
Bev.  J.  H.  D.  Matthews,  B.A. 
Bev.  E.  Davenport,  B.A. 
B.  E.  Hammond,  Esq.,  M.A. 
O.  Airy,  Esq.,  B.A. 


Professors, 

Gfmum Dr.  WciL 

Frmek   M.  de  Bandiss 

Chemistry J.  G.  Barford,  Esq. 

Drawing  Mr.  Tucker. 

Singisig  and  Music Mr.  Edmonds  {Organise* 
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Faund(U%oner$, — ^No  boys  are  admissible  on  the  Fonnda- 
tion  but  the  sons  of  officers  who,  within  five  years  of  their 
death,  had  been  either  on  fall  or  half-pay.  They  must  be 
between  the  ages  of  eleyen  and  thirteen,  and  must  pass  a 
fixed  admission  examination.  On  these  conditions  they  are 
eligible  for  election  by  the  GoTemors  present  at  half-yearly 
general  meetings  held  for  the  purpose. 

Four  boys  are  elected  annually  (two  in  February  and  two 
in  June)  to  the  first  vacancies  which  occur,  by  compeHtum^ 
among  the  boys  eligible  for  the  Foundation.  The  Boyal 
Commissioners  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  retain  the  privilege 
of  having  eighteen  boys  of  their  nomination,  the  sons  of 
deceased  officers,  on  the  Foundation  of  the  College,  subject 
to  the  payment  of  £10  per  annum  for  each  boy. 

Non'FcundaHoners, — ^Boys  are  admitted  as  j^Ton-Founda- 
tioners  at  a  charge  of  £110  per  annum :  if  sons  of  officers  in 
the  army,  at  £80  per  annum.  These  payments  include,  be- 
sides board,  all  the  branches  of  education.  School  stationery, 
medical  attendance,  and  washing.  Boys  cannot  ordinarily 
be  admitted  as  Non-Foundationers  above  the  age  of  fifteen, 
unless  capable  by  their  acquirements  of  being  placed  in  the 
Upper  Form  of  the  Middle  School. 

The  number  of  boys  of  both  classes  now  in  the  School  is 
300 ;  the  fall  number  for  which  accommodation  is  provided, 
dormitories  for  forty  more  having  been  recently  erected. 

Education, — The  division  of  the  School  into  forms  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction  is  much  the  same  as  at  other  large 
Schools,  and  the  education  differs  from  the  ordinary  PubHo 
School  system  by  the  introduction  of  modem  elements  as 
regular  and  not  as  extra  portions  of  the  school- work ;  that 
is,  the  arrangements  are  such  as  to  admit  the  '*  modem 
elements"  within  the  proper  limits  of  School-hours;  to 
encourage  them  in  the  same  way  as  classical  studies  are 
encouraged,  and  to  allow  proficiency  in  them  to  advance  a 
boy  in  the  SchooL 

The  subjects  taught  are  arranged  as  follows : — 

1.  For  all— Classics  (including  History,  &c.),  Mathematics, 
and  French. 

2.  In  Upper  Part  of  Middle  School  and  in  Upper  School, 
German  in  addition  to,  or  if  desired,  in  lieu  of  French. 
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3.  In  Middle  and  Lower  Schools  boys  learn  Drawing  and 
Singing,  and  continue  them  in  Upper  School  if  they  show 
aptitude  for  them. 

4.  In  Middle  and  Upper  Schools,  Chemistry  maybe  leamt. 
6.  In  Upper  School  (at  least  for  boys  intended  for  the 

University)  it  is  generally  thought  desirable,  that  if  they 
continue  hoth  German  and  French,  it  should  be  in  alternate 
terms.  They  ought  by  that  time  to  be  fairly  advanced  in 
French. 

6.  In  the  Modem  Department,  Latin  verse  composition 
and  Greek  are  discontinued,  or  the  amount  of  them  dimi- 
nished, in  order  that  more  time  may  be  devoted  to  Mathe- 
matics, Modem  Languages,  Modem  History,  or  Science. 
Future  candidates  for  Woolwich,  &c.,  may  enter  this  depart- 
ment on  reaching  the  Middle  School,  or  if  doing  wdl  in 
Glassies,  at  a  higher  place  in  the  School. 

Scholarships  and  Exhibitions, 

Open  Scholarships, — Of  these  there  are  eight,  of  the  value 
of  £50  a  year  each,  tenable  for  four  years,  two  of  which  are 
annually  examined  for  in  September.  These  are  open  to  all 
competitors,  witJiout  restriction  as  to  military  parentage,  under 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

Foundation  ScholarshipSy  twenty  in  number,  limited  to  sons 
of  deceased  officers,  are  given  by  examination,  four  every 
year — ^two  in  February,  and  two  in  June — to  the  best  can- 
didates eligible  for  the  JB'oundation.  Two  of  these  annually 
are  for  boys  under  twelve,  and  two  for  boys  under  thirteen 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  election  by  the  Governors. 
They  are  tenable  so  long  as  the  boy  remains  in  OoUege. 
Their  value  is  estimated  at  (not  less  than)  £70  a  year;  the 
only  School  expenses  paid  by  boys  obtaining  them  being 
(besides  the  cost  of  books)  a  payment  of  £10,  £15,  or  £20 
a  year,  as  fixed  by  the  Governors. 

Foundationers  who  are  thus  elected  are  admitted  immedi- 
ately to  the  first  vacancies,  and  have  precedence  on  the 
Foundation  ;  and  boys  doing  well  (even  if  tmsuccessfiil)  in 
this  examination  thereby  strengthen  their  claims  for  election 
by  the  Governors. 

WdUsley  Scholarships,  open  only  to  members  of  the  School. 
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Tenable  at  the  School,  apart  from,  or  in  addition  to,  any 
of  the  aboye,  and  open  to  all  members  of  the  School,  with- 
out restriction,  are— 

Four  Junior  Scholarships  of  £20  a  year  each,  for  two  years. 

Three  of  £50  a  year  each,  for  three  years  (continued  at 
the  Uniyersity),  and  two  Exhibitions  of  £30  a  year  each,  for 
two  years,  for  subjects  studied  in  the  Modem  Department 
(continued  at  the  TJniyersities  or  at  Woolwich). 

Any  of  the  Scholarships  are  vacated  if  the  holder  fails  to 
keep  the  annual  residence  required  of  Members  of  the  Foun- 
dation to  which  he  belongs. 

There  are  also  about  twenty  Governors'  and  other  prizes 
distributed  every  year  for  proficiency  in  various  subjects  of 
study,  besides  form-prizes,  &c.,  and  Her  Majesty  gives 
annually  a  Gold  Medal  for  €kK)d  Conduct. 

The  Bt.  Hon.  the  Eabl  of  Debby,  £.G.,  has  founded, 
from  the  proceeds  of  his  Translation  of  the  Hiad,  an  Aimi^n.! 
Gift  of  £64,  paid  in  July  to  such  one  of  the  Foundationers, 
above  16  years  of  age,  and  then  about  to  leave,  or  having 
during  the  preceding  eleven  months  left  the  College,  as  shall 
during  his  residence  have  been  most  distinguished  for  in- 
dustry and  general  good  conduct. 

Dormitories  and  Tutorial  System, — Each  "dormitory**  of 
thirty  has  its  own  Tutor  and  its  own  prefects ;  its  table  in 
hall  and  place  in  chapel;  and  is  considered  as  a  distinct 
body  in  the  games.  A  boy  remains  during  his  whole  school- 
life  in  the  *  *  dormitory  **  in  which  he  first  enters.  The  *  *  Tutor 
of  a  dormitory  "  answers  to  the  Master  of  a  house  elsewhere, 
obtaining  firequent  reports  of  a  boy's  progress  from  his  Form 
Master,  interesting  himself  in  all  matters  touching  his  pro- 
gress and  well-being,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Head 
Master,  corresponding  with  parents.  This  method  of  sub- 
division has  acted  well  and  strongly  from  the  first  on  the  tone 
and  character  of  the  boys,  and  on  tiieir  personal  relations 
with  their  Masters. 

Conatruction  of  Dormitories  and  Studies. — The  original 
dormitories,  eight  in  number,  are  118  feet  long  by  29  feet 
wide ;  they  are  divided  by  wooden  partitions  8  feet  6  inches 
high,  into  30  or  32  small  rooms,  **  studies,**  10  feet  6  inches 
long  by  7  feet  broad,  ranged  on  either  side  of  a  passage  7  feet 
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8  inches  wide.  Above,  all  is  open  to  the  fall  height  of  tha 
dormitory,  13  feet.  An  excellent  system  of  warming  and 
ventilation  keeps  the  rooms  at  an  even  temperature,  and 
perfectly  firesh  night  and  day.  Two  new  dormitories  recently 
added.  A  boarding  house  for  20  boys  (Rev.  A.  Carr) ;  one 
for  6  boys  (J.  G.  Bwrford,  the  medical  officer) ;  a  Preparatory 
School  for  20  (Rev.  J.  W.  Spuriing). 


DULWICH  COLLEGE. 

BTTLED   IN  PITLL, 
«<  ALLEYN'S  COLLEGE  OF  G0D»S  GIFT  AT  DULWICH." 

"God's  Gift  College"  was  founded,  under  letters  patent 
of  King  James  I.,  by  Edward  Alleyn,  the  famous  actor  and 
intimate  associate  of  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  The 
College  was  opened  with  great  state  on  September  13th, 
1619,  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  Lord 
Arundell,  Inigo  Jones,  and  other  distinguished  men  of  the 
time.  It  was  originally  founded  for  a  Master,  a  Warden, 
4  Fellows,  6  poor  Brethren,  6  poor  Sisters,  and  12  poor 
Scholars,  of  whom  the  Brethren,  Sisters,  and  Scholars  were 
to  be  elected  from  four  specified  parishes. 

By  the  Founder's  Statutes,  bearing  date  1626,  the  educa- 
tional advantages  were  extended  to  all  sons  of  residents  in 
Dulwich,  and  to  so  many  others  (without  restrictive  qualifi- 
cation of  any  kind)  as  would  make  up  the  total  number  of 
boys  receiving  education  at  the  College  to  80  in  all.  It 
appears,  moreover,  by  Alleyn's  diary,  still  preserved  at  the 
College,  that  during  his  lifetime  boys  were  actually  received 
at  his  School  as  boarders  at  a  charge  of  from  £12  to  £20  a 
year  each,  sums  equivalent  in  present  currency  to  £60  and 
£100  a  year. 

It  is  unfortunate  in  the  interests  of  the  public  that  (partly 
in  consequence  of  legal  difficulties)  the  liberal  provisions  of 
Alleyn's  Statutes  for  enlarging  the  basis  of  his  Foundation 
were  set  aside  after  his  death. 
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In  1858  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  reconstituting 
lege  came  into  operation.  ^       ^^  / 

The  College  now  consists  of  two  branches — the  Educa^^^  v^ 
tional  and  the  Eleemos3mary.  After  provision  for  the  ^  ^* 
expenses  of  management  and  of  the  maintenance  of  the  "^ 

fabric,  and  also  of  the  Chapel  and  Library,  the  surplus 
revenue  is  divided  into  four  portions,  of  which  three  are 
assigned  to  the  Educational,  and  one  to  the  Eleemosynary 
branch.  The  endowment  of  the  College  continued  to  be 
about  £800  a  year  for  nearly  100  years  after  the  Foundation, 
but  amounted  last  year  to  no  less  than  £14,700,^  with  the 
prospect  of  a  large  and  progressive  increase ;  but  from  the 
above  amount  must  be  deducted  £4,000  a  year  payable  at  this 
time  in  life-pensions  under  the  Act. 

Fintor— The  Lord  Archbialiop  of  CantertNiry. 
OOVERNOBS  IK  1869. 


B«T.  W.  Bogen,  M.A.  (S^haxnMoC^, 

H.E.  Adair,  Esq.,  M.P. 

James  Fergusson,  Esq.,  F.B.S. 

B.  Fisher,  Esq. 

J.  Ingledew,  Esq. 

J.  P.  Oassiot,  Esq.,  FJELS. 

J.  W.  Gall,  Esq. 

M.  Hopgood,  Esq. 

A.  Longley,  Esq. 

Colonel  J.  H.  Macdonald. 


John  Nevins,  Esq. 
Dr.  J  Percy,  F.B.S. 

B.  Phillips,  Esq. 

C.  S.  Boandell,Esq. 
W.  H.  Stone,  Esq. 
J.  Taylor,  Esq. 
W.Tite,Esq.,M.P. 
B.  Wrench,  Esq. 

{pM  vacancy,') 


Of  the  above,  11  are  nominated  by  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  8  are  elected  by  the  vestries  of  the  parishes  of  St. 
Botolph  Without,  Bishopsgate,  St.  Giles,  Camberwell,  St. 
Luke,  Middlesex,  and  St.  Saviour,  Southwark,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  2  by  each  vestry. 

MatUar  of  Duiwich  CoUeg»—^w,  Alfred  J.  Carver,  I) J>. 

CAapUUn—Bev.  8.  Cheetham,  MjL. 

lieceiver—ChBxleB  Druce,  Esq. 

CS^Ac— B.  J.  Dennen,  Esq. 

The  new  College  buildings,  which  are  designed  for  the 
reception  of  800  boys,  are  now  rapidly  approaching  comple- 
tion. They  consist  of  three  groups  of  building  connected  by 
covered  cloisters.   In  addition  to  two  official  residences,  they 

(1)  After  Um  of  dividendB  on  capital  expended  in  boilding. 
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contain  a  large  number  of  Class  Booms,  a  Qreat  Hall, 
Library,  Lecture  Thieatre,  and  Laboratory.  The  College 
Chapel  and  Picture  Gallery  remain  for  the  present  on  the 
old  site.  The  cost  of  the  buildings,  which  are  in  the 
**  northern  Italian  style  of  the  13th  century,"  is  expected  to 
reach  a  total  of  at  least  £100,000.  The  College  precincts 
include  an  area  of  about  45  acres,  of  which  nearly  20  acres 
are  deyoted  to  cricket-fields  and  play-grounds. 

THE  UPPEB  SCHOOL. 

Head  Master— The  Mastar  of  th«  College,  ex-offieio. 

Under  Matter  of  the  Upper  ^Aoo^Vacant) 

Auixttmt  Matters, 

Bev.  G.  Voigt,  BfJL.  i        Bev.  B.  B.  Gardiner,  HJL. 

BeT.  T.  GwaUdn,  M.A.  |        Mr.  G.  B.  Doughty. 

Frenehn~''hL  Darqu^. 

Drawing— iSr.  J.  C  L.  Sparkea, 

Musie  and  Stnginff-Mt.  H.  Banmer  (Oiganiat). 

Writing— Mt,  Mellor. 

Additional  Uiasters  are  about  to  be  appointed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  to  every  25  boys,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  enlarged  School  in  its  various  departments. 

The  Master  of  the  College  has  ^e  appointment  of  all 
Assistant  Masters,  Professors,  and  Lecturers,  except  the 
**  Under  Master  of  the  Upper  School,"  who  is  appointed  by 
the  Governors. 

No  boy  is  admissible  before  the  age  of  8,  or  after  that  of 
15  years.  The  admission  of  boys  rests  with  the  Master,  under 
regulations  approved  by  the  Governors,  and  is  made  upon 
examination.  A  preference  is,  however,  reserved  in  favour 
of  the  sons  of  residents  in  the  four  parishes  named  above. 

The  charge  for  day-boys  belonging  to  the  privileged 
parishes  is  £12  per  annum  if  they  be  under  13  years  of  age, 
and  £15  if  above  that  age.  The  corresponding  charges  for 
boys  not  entitled  to  the  residential  preference  are  £15  and 
£18  per  annum. 

The  system  of  organisation  is  that  of  a  single  School  with 
parallel  departments  for  special  instruction  in  the  Senior 
Section. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  is  an  unusually  comprehensive 
one,  including,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the 
Great  Public  Schools,  a  S3rstematic  course  of  teaching  in 
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English,  Modern  Languages,  Drawing,  and  Natural  Science. 
The  subjects  of  instruction  are  as  follows : — 

Beligious  Knowledge. 

English  Literature  and  Composition. 

(General  History  and  Geography. 

Classics :  The  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  and  Literature. 

Modem  Languages :  French  and  German. 

Arithmetic  and  Mathematics. 

Vocal  Music. 

Drawing  and  Designing :  Perspective,  Practical  Geometry, 
and  Lnitative  Colouring. 

Mensuration,  and  the  principles  of  Ciyil  Engineering. 

Mechanics,  Chemistry,  and  the  Natural  Sciences. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  rendering  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  yarious  branches  of  Physical  Science  as  efficient 
as  possible  by  means  both  of  Lectures  in  the  Theatre  and  of 
experimental  teaching  in  the  Laboratory. 

Boarding^Jumsea. — ^These  are  at  present  three  in  number. 
Each  house  is  in  charge  either  of  one  of  the  Assistant  Masters 
or  of  a  ''Dame."  All  boarding-houses  must  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Master  of  the  College,  and  be  subject  to 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  tiie  Governors.  The 
charges  for  boarding  vary  from  40  to  55  guineas  a  year. 

Exhibitions, — ^Exhibitions,  not  exceeding  the  value  of 
£100  per  annum  each,  are  to  be  established  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  resources  of  the  Foundation  may  permit.  The 
holder  of  an  Exhibition  must  be  resident  at  one  of  the 
English  Universities,  or  be  a  bond  fide  student  of  some 
learned  or  scientific  profession,  or  of  the  fine  arts,  with  a 
view  to  the  professional  practice  thereof.  There  are  at 
present  2  Exhibitions  given  annually  of  the  value  of  £50 
a  year  each,  and  tenable  for  4  years ;  but  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  number  and  value  of  these  prizes  will  be  largely 
increased  upon  the  extension  of  the  SchooL 

School  Scholarshijps, — A  proposal  for  the  establishment  of 
24  scholarships  of  the  value  of  £20  each  now  awaits  the 
sanction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners ;  but  the  Governors 
have  already  powers  under  the  Act  to  remit  the  College 
Fees  in  any  number  of  oases  which  the  finances  may  admit, 
as  **  a  reward  of  superior  merit.'* 
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THE  LOWEB  SCHOOL. 

IJtad  Master— Rer,  W.  F.  aroenfiekl,  M.A. 

Assistant  MasUrs. 

Ber.  B.  C.  Huntly,  H. A.  |  Hr.  £.  Ewer. 

/VmM.— If.  Danio§. 

Drawing— tix,  J.  C.  L.  SpukM. 

Music  and  Singing— Mr,  H*  Banmer. 

This  is  not  a  Junior  Department,  but  a  separate  School, 
and  is  entirely  distinct  in  its  conduct  and  arrangements  from, 
the  Upper  School.  The  object  of  its  foundation  is  described 
to  be  '*the  instruction  and  benefit  of  the  children  of  the 
industrial  and  poorer  classes  resident  in  any  of  the  four 
parishes  **  which  are  named  above. 

It  consists  at  present  of  90  boys,  including  12  Foundation 
or  Free  Scholars. 

Day-hoys  are  admitted  by  the  Head  Master,  and  must  be 
above  8  years  of  age.  No  boy  can  remain  in  the  School 
after  the  age  of  16.  The  charge  for  day-boys  is  £1  x>er 
annum,  if  they  be  under  14  years  of  age,  and  £2,  if  they  be 
above  that  age. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  is  as  follows  :— 

Beligious  Knowledge. 

Beading,  Writing,  English  Grammar,  and  Composition. 

General  History  and  Gheography. 

Latin  (elementary),  with  Prose  Composition. 

Modem  Languages  (only  French  at  present),  Arithmetio, 
Elementary  Mathematics,  and  Mensuration. 

Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Li  addition  to  the  above.  Elementary  Listruction  in 
Mechanics,  Ohemistry,  and  the  Natural  Sciences,  ''with 
special  reference  to  their  application  to  the  Industrial  Arts," 
will  be  given  as  soon  as  accommodation  can  be  provided  for 
the  purpose. 

After  the  removal  of  the  Upper  School  to  the  completed 
wing  of  the  New  College,  the  Lower  School  will  be  located 
temporarily,  at  least,  in  the  old  buildings.  This  arrange- 
ment will  supply  accommodation  for  180  or  200  boys. 

8cholaT$hipB  and  Apprenticing  O'^/tto.— Gratuities  not  ex- 
ceeding 6  in  number,  or  £40  in  value,  are  to  be  granted 
annually  to  boys  leaving  the  Lower  School  for  the  purpose 
of  apprenticing   or  advancing   them  in  the  world;    also 
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Scholarships  not  exceeding  3  in  number  in  any  one  year, 
or  £40  per  annum  in  yalue,  may  be  awarded  when  the. 
resources  of  the  Foundation  shall  permit.    One  gratuity  of 
£20  is  now  awarded  at  the  Annual  Examination. 

The  Discipline  and  Course  of  Instruction  to  be  adopted  in 
the  Lower  School  are  committed  to  the  Head  Master  of  th< 
School,  subject  to  the  general  direction  of  the  Master  ol 
the  Oollege  and  to  the  regulations  of  the  Goyemors. 


Rdigioue  Instruction  in  both  Schools  is  given  in  accord- 
ance with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  Tinder  the 
general  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  College ;  except  that 
instruction  in  the  Church  Catechism  and  in  tiiie  distinctive 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  is  not  to  be  given  to 
boys  whose  parents  state  in  writing  to  the  Master  that  they 
object  on  conscientious  grounds. 

The  College  Chapel, — Service  is  performed  here  by  the 
Chaplain  on  Sundays,  and  on  such  other  days  as  the 
Governors,  or  the  Master  with  their  sanction,  may  direct. 
All  boys  except  those  exempted  as  above,  or  day-boys 
residing  at  too  great  a  distance,  are  required  to  attend. 

The  Picture  Oallery,  bequeathed  to  the  College  by  Sir  F. 
Bourgeois,  E.A.,lia8  a  separate  endowment  of  £520  a  year. 
The  surplus  income,  after  defraying  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  gallery,  is  applied  to  the  purpose  of  providing  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  and  designing  to  the  boys  at  the  two  Schools. 

The  Library  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Founder,  and  was 
further  enriched  by  the  bequest  of  William  Cartwright  in 
1686.  It  is  said  formerly  to  have  included  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  old  plays,  but  these,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have 
disappeared.  It  contains,  however,  a  good  collection  of 
standard  works  of  English  and  French  Literature,  and  of  old 
editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics.  A  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding £100  a  year  is  appropriated  by  the  present  Act  of 
Parliament  to  the  purchase  and  binding  of  books. 


The  Eleemost/TMry  Branch  of  this  wealthy  charity  consists 
at  present  of  24  Almspeople,  called  *  *  Brethren*'  and  *  *  Sisters" 
of  the  College,  and  8  Out-Pensioners.  The  former  receive 
£1  a  week,  with  residence,  the  latter  10^.  a  week. 
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THE  ENDOWED  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS  OF  ENGLAND 
AND  WALES. 

Abbat's  Bromley,  Staffordshire  [Semi-Cla68igal].  Founded  by 
Richard  Clark,  1606,  for  the  instruction  in  grammar  and  other 
literature  of  the  children  of  inhabitants  of  Abbat's  Bromley,  and 
of  places  within  seven  miles.  Endowment,  £20,  with  house,  play- 
ground, and  large  garden.  Head  Master,  Rev.  Dr.  Day.  [See 
also  p.  556'] 

Abbeystead,  Lancashire.    See  Oyeb  Wtbesdalb. 

Abergavenny,  Monmouth  [Classical].  Founded  by  Henry 
VIII.,  1543,  "  for  boys  and  youths  there  continually  to  be  brought 
up  and  instructed."  Now  open  to  all  boys  bom  in  the  town  or 
parish,  without  limitation  as  to  age,  but  free  for  classics  only. 
In  the  half-year  ending  June,  1868,  fifteen  boys  availed  themselves 
of  this  privilege.  Endowment  from  the  tithes  of  certain  rectories 
formerly  belonging  to  the  priory  of  Abergavenny,  and  also  fh>m 
the  great  tithes  of  the  rectory  of  Bedgeworth,  Gloucester.  In 
1664  these  last  were  leased  to,  and  in  1760  vested  in  perpetuity  in, 
the  Principal,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  on 
the  express  condition  that  they  should  maintain  one  Follow  and 
one  Scholar  elected  from  the  youths  here  educated.  According  to 
a  new  scheme  prepared  for  Jesus  College  by  the  Commissioners,  the 
fellowship,  value  £200,  and  the  scholarship,  value  £80,  are  thrown 
open.  Income,  £107.  Exhibitions:^  four,  of  the  value  of  £2  10«. 
each,  tenable  in  the  school  by  boys  elected  after  examination  by 
the  visitors  appointed  by  the  Principal  and  Fellows  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxford.     Head  Master,  Rev.  Henry  Peake,  M.A. 

Abingdon,  Berks  [Classical].  Founded  by  John  Roysse,  1562, 
for  the  education  of  sixty-three  poor  boys,  natives  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  and  ten  others  that  the  master  might  "take 

(1)  There  are  eighteen  scholarihlps  of  £80  ead^tenable  fire  yean,  and  twenty- 
•even  exhibitions  of  £40  each,  open  to  nativea  of  Walee,  at  Jesui  College,  Oxford. 
Jl  B 
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advantage  of."  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  had  its  origin  in  a 
legacy  of  £5,000|j3equeathed  by  Thomas  Tesdale,  the  first  scholar 
on  Boysse's  Foundation,  to  purchase  estates  for  the  maintenance  of 
seven  Fellows  and  six  Scholars  from  this  school  at  any  college  at 
Oxford;  Tesdale*8  legacy  being  supplemented  by  the  gift  of 
estates  by  Richard  Wightwick.  In  1608  William  Bennet  left  an 
estate  for  the  maintenance  and  education  at  this  school  of  six 
boys  of  the  town.  Income,  £270,  with  house.  Exhibitions :  five 
of  £50  each,  tenable  five  years,  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  Archbishop  Newcome,  Kev.  Eichard 
Graves,  Clement  Barksdale,  and  many  other  persons  of  eminence, 
received  their  education  at  this  school.  The  celebrated  and  learned 
Thomas  Godwin,  author  of  valuable  works  on  Roman  and  Jewish 
antiquities,  was  master  of  this  school  in  1609.  Head  Master,  Rev. 
E.  T.  H.  Harper,  M.A. 

Abthorpe,  Northampton  [JlLEiiKNTAaY,  under  Government  in- 
spection]. Founded  by  Jane  Leeson,  1646,  for  the  free  instruction 
of  Uie  "  poor  children  of  Abthorpe."  By  Act  of  Parliament,  1737, 
the  master  must  be  the  vicar  of  Abthorpe.  Income,  £8.  Head 
Master,  Rev.  R.  C.  Willy,  B.A. 

Acton,  Cheshire  [Semi-Classjcal].  Founded  by  inhabitants, 
1662.  The  schoolmaster,  a  University  man,  to  have  the  school- 
house  free  for  himself  and  scholars,  foreigners  as  well  as  natives. 
Income,  £10,  with  house. 

Addlngham,  Cumberland,    Mauohanbt  School  [Mixed  Ele- 

mbntaby].    Founded  by  Rev.   Edward   Mayplett,  1634,  for  the 

^/  .instruction  of  the  chilaren  of  the  parish  in  the  principles  of 

.J    ^  ''  'j  religion,  and  in  the  English  and  Latin  tongues.     Now  open  to  the 

.  '     ^       children,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  of  the  parish  free  of  expense. 

''<f      \    \  Income,  £85. 

^  )       Adlingfleet,  York,  W,  R.    See  Focxxrbt. 

Aikton,  Cumberland,    Wiggonbt  School  [Mixed  Non-Clas- 
sical,  under  Government  inspection].      Founded    by  Margaret 
,  ^'  J  Hodgson,  1792,  for  the  instruction  of  all  persons  of  the  name  of 

"■  Hodgson,  wherever  they  should  come  from,  and  all  poor  dbildren 

(boys  and  girls)  of  the  parishes  of  Aikton,  Burgh,  and  Beaumont, 
'  exclusively,  from  eight  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  in  reading, 

writing,  accounts,  and  other  useful  learning,  without  payment ; 
also  clothing  for  some.  Children  of  six  years  of  age  are  now  ad- 
mitted on  payment  of  one  penny  per  week,  and  at  Uie  age  of  eight 
they  become  free  scholars,  and  may  continue  at  school  until 
twenty-one.  Children  of  parents  having  £20  a  year  from  land 
pay  seven  shillings  per  quarter.  Free  scholars  who  have  attended 
school  176  days  in  the  year  receive  £1  each  in  clothing  at  Easter* 
Income,  £163,  with  house. 

Albania,  St.,  SerU,    See  St.  Alban's. 
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AldftTiham,  HerU  [Classigai.].  Founded  by  Bichard  Piatt, 
citizen  and  brewer  of  London,  1697,  for  the  frw  instruction  of 
sixty  scholars  in  purity  of  life,  manners,  and  religion,  and  in  Latin, 
English,  writing,  ciphering,  and  accounts;  the  scholars  to  be 
children  of  poor  people  in  the  parish  of  Aldenham  and  the 
neighbouring  villages,  or  the  children  of  the  freemen  of  the 
Company  of  Brewers  in  London.  A.  scheme  recently  settled  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery  provides  that  the  foundation  shall  consist 
of  sixty  boarders  and  forty  day  scholars,  in  all  100  boys,  sons  of 
freemen  of  the  Brewers'  Company,  and  sons  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  of  Aldenham  and  of  the  adjoining  parishes.  The 
day  pupils  pay  £10  per  annum,  in  advance.  The  foundation 
scholarships,  tenable  during  the  whole  period  the  pupils  remain 
at  school,  reduce  the  expense  of  board  and  lodging  in  the  Head 
Master's  house,  and  the  cost  of  instruction  in  classics,  French,  and 
mathematics,  to  the  sum  of  JG25  per  annum.  Forty  private  pupils 
are  also  received  at  45  and  50  guineas  per  annum.  Income, 
£8,600,  with  house.  Exhibitions :  eight,  of  the  yearly  value  of  £40 
for  four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Head  Master,  Bev.  Alfred 
Leeman,  M.A.,  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.     [See  also  p.  565.] 

Aldrldflre,  Stafford  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  by  Bev.  T. 
Cooper  and  Bev.  J.  Jordan,  1718,  for  the  instruction  of  youth 
resident  within  the  parish  in  Engb'sh  and  Latin,  the  Church 
Catechism,  and  such  other  subjects  as  ordered  from  time  to  time 
by  the  trustees.  At  Midsummer,  1868,  there  were  seventy  boys  in 
attendance,  in  addition  to  the  head  master's  boarders.  Income, 
£140.     Head  Master,  Mr.  W.  Froffit,  appointed  1862. 

Alford,Xt;M;o/n  [Classical].  Founded  byFrancis  Spanning,  1565, 
for  the  godly  and  virtuous  education  of  the  youth  of  Alford  and 
the  neighbourhood,  "  to  teach  young  children  the  ABC,  and  also  to 
read  both  English  and  Latin.'^  In  1576  a  charter  was  granted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  school  was  named  "  The  Free  Grammar 
School  of  Queen  Elizabeth."  The  original  endowment  was 
increased  in  1583  by  the  will  of  the  Bev.  B.  Spenley ;  in  1588  by 
the  will  of  John  SpendlufTe ;  in  1594  by  releases  from  John 
Bennacle;  in  1658  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Langton;  and  in  1668  l)y 
the  will  of  Sir  Bobert  Christopher.  There  are  two  scholarships 
of  £4  each,  tenable  five  years,  and  one  fellowship  of  £8,  tenable 
five  years,  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  in  connection  with 
this  school,  and  a  scholarship  of  £6  8».  %d.  per  annum  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  for  a  scholar  from  the  grammar  schools  of 
Caistor,  Louth,  or  Alford.  Income,  £324,  with  house.  Head 
Master,  Bev.  C.  U.  Dasent,  M.A. 

Allendale,  Northumberland  [Mixed  Elementary].  Founded 
by  the  wills  of  William  Hutchinson,  dated  1692,  and  of  Chris- 
topher "Wilkinson,  dated  1700,  for  the  free  instruction  in  useful 
and  necessary  learning  and  languages  of  all  the  children  of  the 
parish.     There  are  now  forty  free  scholars  (twenty  boys  and 
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twenty  giiU).  The  old  school-house  heing  inoommodious  and  dila- 
pidated, was  g^ven  up  a  few  years  since,  and  the  school  transferred 
to  hnildings  now  rented  hy  the  trustees  from  W.  B.  Beaumont,  Esq., 
M.F.,  who  contributes  annually  £60  to  the  funds  of  the  school. 
Income,  £55,  increased  by  the  above-named  contribution.  Head 
Master,  Mr.  0.  F.  Browne. 

Allerton,  Tark,  W,  Ji.    See  Thornton,  Ywh^  W,  Jt 

Allh allow,  Barklnflr.    See  London. 

Almondbury,  York,  W,  E.  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  by 
James  I.,  1609.  Subsequently  endowed  by  Robert  Nettleton  and 
others,  for  the  instruction  in  grammar  of  the  children  and  youth 
of  Uie  parish.  It  is  connected  with  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, and  special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  chemistry. 
Income,  £92,  with  house. 

Almondbury,  York,  W.  R.    See  Holmb. 

Alnwick,  Northumberland  [Semi-Classical].  Date  of  founda- 
tion and  name  of  founder  unknown.  In  1649  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland granted  to  the  school  Id.  for  every  boll  of  com  or 
grain  sold  in  Alnwick  market.  The  Corporation  have  erected 
buildings  and  now  support  the  school,  at  an  outlay  of  more  than 
£400  per  annum,  receiving  the  income  of  £15  arising  from  the  old 
endowment.  The  children  of  freemen  are  admitted  free.  Number 
of  pupils  about  170. 

Alresford,  New,  Hants  [Sbmi-Classical].  Founded  by  Henry 
Ferin,  1698,  for  the  free  education  of  nineteen  boys,  namely, — six 
poor  tradesmen's  sons  fh>m  New  Alresford,  five  poor  men's  sons 
from  Old  Alresford,  four  from  Bishop's  Sutton,  and  four  from 
Cheriton,  in  Latin,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  boys  must  read 
well  before  they  can  be  admitted,  and  they  may  stay  as  long  as 
their  parents  choose  to  keep  them  at  the  school.  The  master  has 
the  privilege  of  taking  boarders  and  day  pupils.  Of  the  former  he 
receives  twenty  to  twenty-three,  and  the  latter  vary  from  twelve 
to  eighteen.  Income,  £75,  with  house.  Head  Master,  Mr.  W. 
R.  Poynter. 

Alston,  Cumberland  [Sbmi-Classical].  Founded  prior  to  1739. 
Founder's  name  unknown.  School-  house  rebuilt  in  1828.  Income, 
£42.    Head  Master,  Mr.  George  Davies. 

Alton,  Hante  [Sbmi-Classical].  Founded  by  John  Eggar, 
1640,  for  free  instruction  of  twenty-five  boys.  Admission  fee  of 
sixpence  to  be  paid  by  each  Alton  scholar  for  his  examination,  and 
twelvepence  by  each  stranger.  There  are  now  twenty-four  bovs 
on  the  foundation.  Income,  £69,  with  house.  Head  Master,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Flow. 

Alton,  Santa,    See  Holtbournb. 

Ambleside,  WettmoreUmd  [Non-Cla88ICAx].     Founded  by  J. 
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Eelsick,  1723,  as  a  free  school,  near  Ambleside  ChapeL    Income, 
£200. 

Amersham,  Bucks  [Classical].  Founded  by  Rev.  Robert 
Chaloner,  D.D.,  rector  of  the  parish,  by  will  dated  1620,  esta- 
blished 1624,  for  the  free  education  of  children  and  yoath  within 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  as  well  poor  as  rich,  of  Amersham  or 
any  other  place.  Now  free  to  children  of  parishioners  for  instruc- 
tion in  Latin  and  Greek  only.  The  master  is  allowed  to  charge 
1  guinea  per  quarter  for  the  general  education  of  the  free  boys. 
Income,  £165,  with  house.  Head  Master,  Rev.  W.  H.  Williams, 
B.A.  V 

Amesbory,  WilU  [Non-Classical].  Founded  by  John  Rose, 
1677,  for  the  free  instruction  of  twenty  of  **the  poorest  men's 
children  bom  in  Amesbury  parish,  in  grammar,  writing,  cipher- 
ing, and  accounts."  Also  an  English  School,  for  the  poorest  chil- 
dren to  be  taught  gratis.  Now  instructs  eight  boys  free.  Income, 
£50,  with  house. 

Andorer,  Hants  [SxMi-CLiissioAL].  Founded  by  John  Hanson, 
1569 ;  the  land  upon  which  the  school  was  built  being  given  by 
Richard  Blake.  In  1611,  further  endowed  by  Richaxd  Kemys. 
Ten  boys  of  the  town  are  taught  at  29«.  per  annum.  The  course 
of  instruction  is  that  now  usually  adopted  in  Middle-Class  Schools, 
with  Latin,  French,  and  elementary  mathematics.  Income,  £20, 
with  house.    Head  Master,  Rev.  J.  Harrison,  M.A. 

Anwlok,  Lincoln,    Bee  Slbafoild. 

Appleby,  L$iet$ter  [Two  schools:  I.  Classical;  II.  Elbmxn- 
taby].  Founded  by  Sir  John  Moore,  Knt.,  1697,  for  the  free  in- 
struction of  the  male  children  of  theparishes  and  towns  of  Appleby, 
Norton,  Austrey,  Newton-in-the- Thistles,  Stretton-in-the-Field, 
Measham,  Snateetone,  and  Chiloott.  In  1706  it  was  made  free 
for  all  England.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  endeavoured  to  obtain  the 
appointment  of  master  in  this  school,  declaring  it  would  make  him 
happy  for  life,  and  save  him  from  being  starved  to  death  in  trans- 
latmg  for  booksellers.  Huskisson,  the  statesman,  was  educated  at 
this  schooL  Income  of  the  Classical  School,  £150,  with  house ;  of 
the  Elementary  School,  ;£166.  In  1867  there  were  thirty-three 
day  scholars  and  eighteen  boarders  in  the  Classical  School,  and 
about  forty  scholars  in  the  Elementary  School.  Head  Master, 
Ridv.  F.  B.  Falkner,  M.A.,  late  scholar  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  elected  in  1864. 

Appleby,  Wsstmordand  [Classical].  Founded  in  1453 ;  foun- 
der's name  unknown.  Created  a  free  grammar  school  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  1574,  and  endowed  by  her  with  £5  10«.  M,  per  annum. 
The  endowment  has  since  been  increased  by  g^fts  fh>m  Dr.  Miles 
Spencer,  Rainold  Hartley,  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  afterwards  Bishop 
01  Carlisle  (a  former  pupil).  Dr.  Barlow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (also 
a  pupil).  Sir  John  Lowther,  and  others.    Sons  of  persons  living 
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within  the  limits  of  the  borough  are  admitted  at  reduced  fees,  and 
six  boys  are  taught  free.  Income,  £238.  Exhibitions:  one  of 
£iOf  tenable  for  four  years,  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  the 
right  of  competing  with  eleven  other  schools  for  fifteen  eschibitions 
of  £76  each,  tenable  for  five  years,  at  the  same  college,  founded 
by  Lady  Hastings.^  Bishop  Barlow ;  Langhome,  the  translator 
of  Plutarch ;  Lancelot  Addison,  fiither  of  the  poet ;  and  many 
other  men  of  note,  were  educated  at  this  school.  Head  Master, 
C.  Threlkeld,  M.A.,  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Applethwaite,  Westmoreland,    Bee  Bownbsb  and  T&outbeck. 

Ardleiffh,  Saaex.    See  Ea&l's  Colnb. 

Arkenflrarth-Dale,  York,  K  M.  [Mixed  Elbkbntaby].  Founded 
by  John  Bathurst,  M.D.,  1659,  for  a  schoolmaster  in  the  parish  of 
Arkell  to  instruct  freely  all  children  of  the  tenants  of  the  manor 
of  Arkingarthdale  in  writing,  reading^  and  accounts,  and  also  in 
the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  grammar.  Income,  £16,  with  house. 
Master,  Mr.  Christopher  Hind. 

AmolilTe,  York,  W.  B.,  Haltow  Gill  School  [ELEMMfTARTl. 
Founded  by  Henry  Fawcett,  1619,  for  the  minister  of  Halton  Gill 
to  teach  poor  men's  children.  A  further  endowment  in  1630  for 
grammar  and  other  learning.  Income,  £10.  Head  Master  and 
Vicar  of  Halton  Gill,  Rev.  J.  Grisdale. 

Aaaph,  St.,  Flint,    See  St.  Asaph. 

Ashbome,  Derby  [Classical.]  Founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
1585,  on  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants,  for  the  education  of  boys 
and  youth  of  the  parish  in  grammar  and  other  good  learning. 
The  endowment  has  been  increased  at  various  times  by  gifts. 
Forty-five  boys  are  now  educated  free.  Income,  £238,  with 
houses.  Head  Master,  Kev.  George  Edward  Gepp,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

Ashbnrton,  Devon  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  by  H.  Pomeroy 
and  others,  1593,  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  the  manor  and 
borough  of  Ashburton.  A  g^ft  was  made  in  1611  for  '*  grammar 
learning."  Income,  £82,  with  house.  Exhibitions:  two,  of  £6 
and  £8  respectively,  for  supporting  two  scholars  at  the  school,  and 
then  for  four  years  at  a  University ;  and  two  scholarships  of  £38 
per  annum,  tenable  for  four  years,  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  The 
first  Lord  Ashburton  and  Dean  Ireland,  with  other  eminent  men, 
were  educated  here. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Leieeeter  [Two  schools :  I.  Classical  ; 
II.  Elsmentabt,  under  Government  inspection].     Founded  by 

(^}  The  Lady  Hastings  exhibitions,  formerly  five,  now  fifteen,  at  £75  each, 
tenable  five  years,  at  Queen^  Ck>llege,  Oxford,  are  open  to  the  competition  or 
■oholars  firom  the  following  scbooU:— Leeds,  Wakefield,  Bradford,  Sedber^ 
Y(m4c,  Hipperholme,  Giggleswick,  and  Pontefract  in  Yoricshire  (the  last  four 
schools  havmg  been  substituted  for  Beverley,  Ripon,  Sherbum,  and  Sklpton, 
which  failed  to  send  oompetitorB) ;  to  Appleby  and  Uevendiam  in  Westmoreland ; 
and  to  Su  Bees  and  Pennth  in  Oomberlaod. 
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the  Earl  of  Himtingdon  and  others,  1567,  **  for  inttmcting  yoaths, 
infants,  and  littlo  ones  in  good  morals,  learning,  knowledge,  and 
virtue."  There  are  now  two  schools,  instmcting  about  two  hun- 
dred boys  in  English,  French,  classics,  and  mathematics,  but  none 
£ree.  Income,  about  £1,000,  with  house..  Exhibitions:  two,  of 
£40  each,  tenable  until  B.A.,  at  Oxford  or  Oambrid^,  and  one  of 
£60,  tenable  till  M.A.,  at  Emmanuel  Oollege,  Cambridge.  Bishop 
Hall  was  one  of  the  earliest  pupils,  and  afterwards  master  of  this 
sehooL 

Aflhohiiroh,  Ohueater.    See  Txwxisburt. 

Ashford,  Kmt  [Classical].  Founded  by  Sir  Norton  Knatoh- 
bull,  1632,  established  1638,  for  the  instruction  of  children  of  in- 
habitants in  Latin  and  Greek  free.  Income,  £30,  with  house. 
Dr.  Wallis,  the  mathematician,  wiis  educated  here.  Head  Master, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Dewd,  M.A.,  Cambridge.     [See  also  p.  M^.^ 

Aflhton-in-lCakerfleld,  Lancashire  [Sbmi-Classical].  Founded 
by  R.  Byrchall,  1588,  for  the  instruction  of  all  youth  and  young 
children  in  Ashton  and  other  places  adjoining,  gratis,  if  master's 
salary  be  sufficient ;  if  not,  payment  to  be  made  at  discretion  of 
trustees.    Income,  £43.    Head  Master,  Mr.  E.  Leigh. 

AskriflTflr,  Yorkf  If.  J2.,  Torbbridob  School  [Sbmi-ClabsioalI. 
Founded  by  Anthony  Besson,  1601,  as  a  free  grammar  school. 
Free  for  classics  only  to  the  children  of  Yorebridge  and  four 
•mall  Tillage  in  its  ricinity.    Income,  £100,  with  house. 

Aspull,  Zancathire  [Elbmbntabt].  Founded  b^  subscription» 
1790,  for  the  instruction  of  children  of  Aspull  only,  in  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, &c.  The  school  has  jost  been  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  about  £750. 
Income,  about  £23.    Head  Master,  Mr.  John  Lee. 

Aswarby,  Lincoln.    See  Sleafobd. 

Atherstone,  Warwick  [Classical].  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  letters 
patent  bearing  date  December  22nd,  1573,  ^*  granted  that  hence- 
forth there  should  be  one  grammar  school,  which  should  be  called 
by  the  name  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  William  Deverenx, 
]^t.,  Thomas  Fulner,  and  Amy  as  Hill,  to  continue  to  all  fature 
time,'*  and  the  choir  of  the  Augustins,  who  had  a  church  and 
monastery  at  Atherstone,  was  made  over  to  the  trustees.  King 
J^ames  I.,  in  the  year  1608,  granted  a  seal — a  book  with  adders 
under  and  upon  it,  surrounded  by  a  scroll,  bearing  the  in- 
scription, '<  Adderstonien :  Sigill:  Scholse."  By  the  original 
charter  there  were  appointed  twelre  keepers  and  governors  of  the 
possessions  and  goods  of  the  said  school.  In  1864  it  was  thoaght 
desirable  to  leave  the  old  site,  and  to  remove  the  school  to  new 
and  more  commodious  premises.  These  consist  of  a  la]^  school- 
room, class-room,  and  dormitories  for  forty  boarders.  The  school 
^  was  founded  for  the  education  in  grammar  of  boys  and  young 
men  of  the  town  of  Atherstone,  but  by  the  sanction  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  certain  extensions  have  been  made,  and  a  new  scheme 
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of  edacation  adopted.  By  this,  dassios  are  maintainod  as  the  baaia 
of  the  system,  but  great  attention  is  directed  to  more  modem 
subjects.  There  are  four  exhibitions  tenable  at  the  school,  but 
there  is  hope  that  in  a  short  time  their  number  and  value  will  be 
increased.  Present  income,  £21 7,  with  house.  Head  Master, 
Smith  W.  Churchill,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Attleburgh,  Norfolk,  Pounded  by  Rev.  H.  Nerford,  1678,  for 
a  graduate  schoolmaster  to  teach  grammar  in  Attleburgh,  and  to 
instruct  six  poor  children  of  inhabitants  in  reading,  writing,  and 
accounts  freely.  No  school-buildings.  Income,  £20,  paid  to 
parochial  school. 

Auckland,  Durham,  See  Bishop  Aucklajkd  and  Witton-lb- 
Wbab. 

Audlem,  Cheshire  [Clabsical].  Founded  by  Thomas  Gamull, 
b^  will,  dated  1642,  and  Ralph  Bolton,  bv  deed,  1648,  both 
citizens  of  London.  School  site  purchased  1653.  Buildings 
erected  1655.  For  the  free  instruction  of  the  youth  of  the  pariah 
'*  in  such  authors  of  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  tongues  as  are 
usually  read  in  such  schools."  Master  to  1)0  a  University  man. 
Endowment,  £40  per  annum,  with  house  and  garden.  The  course 
of  instruction  at  present  given  comprises  divinity,  Latin  and 
Greek,  mathematics  and  arithmetic,  history  and  geography, 
English,  French,  and  German,  writing  and  drawing.  By  the 
new  scheme  the  inclusive  fee  for  tuition  in  the  above  subjects  is 
8  guineas  per  annum  to  day-boys,  and  ten  pupils  are  received 
on  the  foundation  free  of  charge.  The  h»9ul  master's  house  con- 
tains ample  accommodation  for  the  reception  of  thirty  boarders. 
Amongst  the  eminent  men  educated  in  this  school  appear  the 
names  of  Whitney,  author  of  the  **  Book  of  Emblems,"  Bishop 
Heber,  and  Field-Marshal  Viscount  Combermere.  Head  Master, 
the  Rev.  George  Whitelaw,  B.A^  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  [See 
also  p.  556*] 

Audley,  Stafford  [Semi-Classhjal].  Founded  by  Edward 
Vernon  and  William  Johnson,  1611,  as  a  grammar  school,  free 
for  children  and  scholars  of  the  parish  only.  Licome,  groaa  £171. 
net  £137. 

Anffhton,  Lancashire.    See  Halton. 

Austrey,  Warwick.    See  Applebt,  Leicester, 

Aylesbury,  Bucks  [Two  schools:  I.  Ci^absical;  II.  Now- 
Classical].  Said  to  have  been  founded  by  Sir  Henry  Lee,  of 
Ditchley,  Oxford,  in  1620,  or  prior  to  1687.  Endowed  in  1714  by 
Henry  Phillips,  who  left  £5,000  for  that  purpose.  The  Lower 
School  is  open  to  poor  boys  in  Aylesbury  and  Walton  parishes,  or 
in  default  to  boys  of  the  neighbourhood,  for  instruction  in  English, 
writing^  arithmetic,  and  accounts.  There  are  aloo  exhibitiona 
from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper  School.    Income,  nearly  £600,  appli* 
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cable  to  either  school  at  the  discretion  of  the  tmstees.  The  head 
master  occupies  one  house  by  right ;  another  house  is  at  present 
occupied  by  the  master  of  the  Lower  School  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  trustees.  The  celebrated  John  Wilkes  and  Bonnycastle, 
the  mathematician,  were  educated  here. 

Aylsham,  Norfolk,  Founded  in  1517  by  Robert  Jannys, 
mayor  of  Norwich^  and  established  in  1654  as  a  grammar  school. 
There  are  now  no  school-buildings,  and  the  income,  £10,  is  paid 
to  the  National  School.  This  school  formerly  shared  with  Norwich 
and  Wymondham  in  the  Parker  ejihibitions  at  Corpus  Ghristi 
College,  Cambridge. 

Aynhoe,  Northampton  [Semi-Classioal].  Founded  by  Hary 
Cartwright,  1654,  for  twenty-five  free  scholars  to  be  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  afterwards  Greek  and  Latin.  Income, 
£20,  with  house.  Exhibition,  one  of  £8,  tenable  for  seven  years 
at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Bakawell,  Derby  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  by  Lady  Grace 
Cu  /^  Manners,  1636,  for  the  free  instruction  in  learning  and  the  Christian 
religion  of  all  male  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bake  well  and 
Gbreat  Kowsley.  The  number  of  foundation  scholars  is  limited  to 
twenty,  who  receive  instruction  in  various  branches  of  learning  on 
payment  of  a  small  fee.  Income,  £16.  Head  Master,  Mr.  WilUam 
Kay,  L.C.P.  [See  also  p.  666.] 
Bakewell  (i%>rt«A),  Btrly,    See  Bxtxtoh. 

Bala,  Zlan^'Cil,  Merioneth  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  by  Rev. 
Edmond  Meyricke,  Chancellor  of  St.  David's,  1712,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  thirty  poor  boys  of  North  Wales,  selected  by  the  master,  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  Church  Catechism,  till  fit  to 
be  removed  to  other  schools  or  employments.  Under  the  new 
minutes  drawn  up  by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  1866,  there  are 
only  ten  foundationers,  to  i>e  elected  after  an  examination.  The 
trustees  are  also  directed  to  make  the  school  a  Middle-Class  School, 
and  the  subjects  necessary  for  middle-class  examination  are  conse- 
quently taught.  Income,  £160,  with  house.  Exhibitions;  see 
p.  417,  note  I. 

Bampton,  Oxon,  near  Farmgdon  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  by 
Robert  Veysey,  1638,  for  the  instruction  of  boys  of  the  parish  and 
its  hamlets  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  Income,  £36,  with 
house.  A  limited  number  of  boarders  are  received  by  the  Head 
Master,  Mr.  E.  B.  Ftobrother. 

Bcunpton,  Weetmoreiand  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Sutton,  1623,  established  1627,  as  a  £p»6^«ehQol  for  all  such 
as  should  come  to  be  taught,  from  what  pl((ce  soever  they  should 
come.  Master  to  be  a  priest,  and  teach  according  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  in  other  literature  usually  taught  in  grammar 
schools.    The  original  endowment  was  increased  in  1724  by  Rev. 
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W.  Stevenson,  and  in  1816  by  John  Noble.  Boys  resident  in  the 
parish  only  are  now  admitted  free ;  others  pay  a  small  quarterage. 
Income,  £100,  with  house.  Bishop  (Hbson,  Dr.  John  Mill,  the 
celebmted  biblical  scholar,  and  other  eminent  men,  were  educated 
here.  The  Head  Master,  Mr.  Thomas  Cox,  is  fdlowed  to  take 
boarders. 

Bampton,  Wetimortlandt  Mbasaitd  School  [Mixxd  Elbmen- 

^       takt].    Founded  by  Bichard  Wright,  1711|  as  a  free  school  for 

.^ .  ^J      all  such  scholars  as  should  come  to  be  taught  in  such  literature  as 

..  ^  is  usually  taught  at  other  grammar  schools.   Present  income,  £72. 

'Y'^J^    Head  Master,  Mr.  J.  Bigg. 

Bangor,  Oamarpon.  Founded  by  Dr.  (^eoffirey  Glynne,  by 
will  dated  1557,  and  established  by  letters  patent  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  1561,  for  the  free  education  of  100  boys,  the  poorest 
preferred.  Ten  poor  scholars  to  be  lodged  in  the  school,  and  to 
receive  40*.  annually.  In  1574  Rev.  J.  Gwynne  founded  three 
scholarships  at  St.  John's  OoUege,  Cambridge,  for  scholars  from 
the  grammar  schools  of  Bangor  or  Buthin.  In  1618  Dr.  G^rge 
Montaigne  founded  two  scholarships  at  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, with  a  preference  to  natives  of  Bangor,  St.  Asaph,  Si 
David's,  or  Llandaffl  Dr.  H.  Rowlands,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  in 
1609,  conveyed  lands,  &c.,  to  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  two  Scholars  or  Fellows,  to  be  elected  frt)m  the  schools 
of  Bangor  and  Beaumaris,  with  a  preference  to  his  kindred. 
School  now  closed.  Income,  £211,  wiUi  house.  Dean  No  well  is 
said  to  have  revised  the  statutes  of  this  school. 

Bardfleld,  Oreat,  £s9ea.  Founded  by  W.  Bendlowe  by  wiU, 
1584,  but  not  established  till  1661,  for  an  unmarried  priest  to  teach 
grammar  fr'eely  in  the  Guildhall  to  twenty-six  children  of  certain 
parishes  and  all  founder's  kinsfolk.  S^ool  now  in  abeyance. 
Income,  £10. 

BaridnflT,  JSssex.  Founded  by  Sir  James  Campbell,  1641,  and 
endowed  with  rent-charge  of  £20. 

BarUnar,  Suffolk.    See  Nxbdham  Mabkst. 

Barmby- on -the -Marsh,  York,  B.  M,  Founded  by  John 
Blanchard,  1712,  for  a  minister  to  officiate  in  St.  Helenas  Chapel 
and  teach  a  grammar  school  in  Barmby.  School  is  now  in  abey- 
ance, and  the  income,  £97,  is  received  by  the  incumbent. 

Bamet,  Serts,    See  Chiffinq  Babmst. 

Bamsley,  York,  W,  B.  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  by  Thomas 
Keresforth,  1660,  for  the  instruction  of  children  of  inhaoitants  of 
Bamsley,  Dodworth,  and  Keresforth  Hill.  The  poorer  natives  of 
these  townships  to  be  fitted  for  University  fr^e.  The  income  frt>m 
Keresfortk's  foundation  is  £12  per  annum,  with  house.  In  1861 
the  widow  of  Mr.  Joseph  Locke  founded  ten  scholarships,  tenable 
in  the  school,  for  boys  passing  the  best  examination  in  writing 
frx>m  dictation,  reading,  and  the  four  rules  (simple  and  compound) 
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of  arithmetio.  The  number  of  candidates  fbr  these  scholarships 
ranges  between  twenty-two  and  fifky-fonr  erery  year.  An  exa- 
miner of  the  candidates  is  appointed  by  the  tnutees.  Saccessfol 
candidates  receive  their  education,  boou,  and  caps  for  three  years 

E&tis.   For  their  education  the  master  receiyes  60  guineas  annually, 
come,  £118,  with  house.    Head  Master,  Mr.  John  Hargreave. 

Barnstaple,  Devon  [Classical].  Date  of  foundation  and 
founder's  name  unknown.  In  1646  Richard  Ferris  charged  an 
estate  with  an  annuity  of  £10  for  its  benefit,  and  another  benefac- 
tion of  £4  per  annum  was  added  by  Rev.  John  "Wright.  Income, 
£13.  Bishop  Jewely'  Gay  the  poet,  Aaron  Hill,  and  other  cele- 
brated men,  were  educated  here. 

BaznwalL    See  Cambridob. 

Barrorw-on-Soar,  Leieetter  [Sbmi-Classioal].  Founded  by 
Humphrey  Perkins,  1717,  for  a  graduate  schoolmaster  to  instruct 
the  children  of  inhabitants,  after  they  could  read  the  Bible,  in  all 
sorts  of  learning  free  of  expense.  Income,  £90,  with  house.  Head 
Master,  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearse.  There  is  also  a  National  School  under 
Government  inspection,  which,  by  permission  of  the  Qiarity  Com- 
missioners, has  a  yearly  grant  £rom  the  original  endowment,  such 
grant  not  to  exceed  £45  per  annum. 

Baxrow-on-Soar,  Leicester,    See  Woodhottbi. 

Barton,  Weitmoreland  [Mixed  Elsmentart].  Founded  by 
Dra.  Gerard  Langbaine  and  Lancelot  Dawes,  1649,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  boys  and  girls  of  the  parish  free  of  expense.  Income,  £70, 
with  house. 

Barton-nnder-Needwood,  Stafford  [Non-Classical].  Founded 
by  Thomas  Russell,  1593,  imder  the  control  of  the  Drapers'  Com- 
pany, as  a  school  like  that  at  Highgate  or  High  Bamet,  with 
master  and  usher,  for  the  instruction  of  seventy  scholars.  Income, 
£28,  with  house.    Head  Master,  Mr.  George  Heape. 

Basingstoke,     KanU    [Classical].       Founded   by   Richard    .   / 
Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Lord  Sandes,  in  the  time  of    \  / 
Henry  VIII.     It  was  originally  a  guild  in  connection  with  a      v 
fraternity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  support  a  priest  for  the  celebration 
of  divine  offices,  and  the  instruction  of  boys  and  youths  in  litera- 
ture within  the  town.    For  some  time  after  the  Civil  War  the 
school  was  dosed,  but  in  1670  it  was  re-opened  by  Bishop  Morley. 
In  1852  a  new  scheme  for  the  management  of  the  school  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Court  of  Chancery.     Total  income,  £230,  with  house. 
Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  Thomas  Warton,  and  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White, 
author  of  "The  Natural  History  of  Selborne,"  were  educated 
here. 

Bath,  Somerset  [Classical].  Founded  by  Edward  YI.,  1552, 
for  the  free  education  of  ten  poor  boys  of  the  city  of  Bath,  and 
the  maintenance  of  ten  poor  persons.     Fifty  foundationers  are 
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now  edacated  without  fee  for  the  ordinary  cnrricolam.  *'The 
scheme  of  1849  requires  that  the  education  given  in  the  school 
shall  be  classical,  providing  instruction  in  French,  German,  and 
drawing  for  such  free  boys  as  may  be  willing  to  pay  the  neces- 
sary fees.  A  chemical  class  has  latdy  been  formed  and  a  laboratory 
provided.  The  school  is  examined  and  the  condition  of  the  scholars 
reported  on  every  Midsummer  by  an  official  examiner  appointed  by 
the  trustees.  At  the  end  of  every  half-year  the  head  master  is  like- 
wise required  to  make  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  school,  and 
lay  it  l^fore  the  trustees.  As  the  income  of  the  school  property 
and  estates  increases,  it  is  provided  by  the  scheme  that  exhibitions 
shall  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  sending  scholars  to  either 
of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Durham.  Endow- 
ment, £461  a  year,  with  house.  William  Prynne,  the  Puritan, 
author  of  **  Histrio-Mastrix,"  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  Sir  K  Parry,  the 
Arctic  explorer,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  ex-Governor  of  Bombay,  are 
amongst  some  of  the  most  distinguished  names  of  those  who  have 
been  educated  at  the  school.  Head  Master,  Hev.  H.  S.  Fagan, 
M.A. ;  Second  Master,  Rev.  G.  Lomax  Topping,  M.A. 

BaUey,  York,  TT.  £.  [Classical].  Founded  by  Rev.  W.  Lee, 
1612,  for  the  free  instruction  of  the  youth  and  children  of  Batley 
in  reading  English,  writing,  Latin,  and  Greek,  such  as  are 
capable  to  be  made  fit  for  ^e  University.  Income,  £208,  with 
house.    Head  Master,  Rev.  Brian  Christopnerson,  M.A. 

Beaohampton,  Bucks  [Elbmenta&t].  Founded  by  W,  Elmer 
by  will  dated  1648,  established  1663,  for  the  instruction  of  youth 
and  children  in  English,  Latin,  writing,  and  accounts.  Though 
classed  by  the  Commissioners  as  an  Elementary  School,  it  is  t%oi 
attended  sokly  by  children  of  the  labouring  classes,  but  affords 
instruction  to  the  sons  of  farmers  and  others  up  to  the  age  of 
sixteen.  Income,  £70,  with  house.  Boarders  are  received  by  the 
Head  Master,  Mr.  0.  Willcock,  CM. 

Beaumaris,  Anglesey  [Classical^.  Founded  by  Darid  Hughes, 
1609,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  with  master  and  usher,  and,  "  if 
funds  permit,  help  for  one  or  two  of  the  poorest  scholars  towards 
their  travel,  or  setting  forward  to  University  or  to  trade."  Lewis 
Owen  left  £20  per  annum  for  two  scholars  at  Jesus  College, 
Oxford ;  such  scholars  to  be  elected  from  this  school,  with  a  pre- 
ference to  the  donor's  kindred.  Income,  £700.  with  house. 
Exhibitions :  see  p.  417,  note  1,  and  p.  426.  Head  Master,  Rev. 
W.  B.  Stanford,  M.A.,  Balliol,  Oxford,  with  three  assistant  masters. 

Beanxnont,  Cumberland,    See  Aikton. 

Beoclea,  Suffolk  [Classical].  Founded  by  Dr.  H.  Fanoon- 
berge,  1712,  for  a  master  learned  in  Latin  and  Greek,  so  as  to 
capacitate  youths  for  Universities.  Income,  £184.  Dr.  Routh, 
the  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  was  educated  here. 

Bedale,  Tor*,  N.  M.  [Sbmi- Classical].    Founded  prior  to  the 
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diasolation  of  mooasteries,  and  endowed  with  £7  lU.  id.,  still 
payable  out  of  the  land  revenues  of  the  Crown.  Further  endowed 
by  the  Countess  of  Warwick.    Income,  £7. 

Bedford  [Three  schools:  I.  Grammar  School,  Classical;  II. 
Commercial  School,  Semi  -  Classical  ;  III.  Preparatory  School, 
Kon-Classical].  The  Graumar  School  was  founded  by  letters 
patent  of  Edward  YI.,  1552,  on  the  petition  of  the  mayor,  bailiffs, 
burgesses,  &c.,  as  a  free  and  perpetual  school  for  the  instruction 
of  children  and  youth  in  g^ramar  and  good  manners,  with  master 
and  usher,  and  under  visitation  of  New  College,  Oxford.  It  was 
afterwards,  in  1566,  munificently  endowed  by  Sir  William  Harpur 
and  his  wife  with  lands  and  tenements  in  Bedford  and  London, 
now  of  great  value.  There  are  day  scholars  and  boarders.  Bay 
scholars  must  be  sons  of  inhabitant  householders ;  if  bom  in  the 
town  they  are  entirely  free ;  others  pay  £10  en^nce  fee  (for  a 
family)  unless  they  have  resided  a  year,  and  1  guinea  each  boy 
annually,  covering  education  in  classics,  mathematics,  French, 
German,  and  drawing.  The  boys  must  be  above  eight  and  under 
fifteen  on  admission.  Admissions  quarterly.  Exhibitions :  eight 
of  £80  each,  tenable  four  years,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London, 
Dublin,  or  Durham;  open  to  day  scholars  under  nineteen  who 
have  been  four  years  at  the  school.  Boarders  in  the  house  of 
Head  Master,  Uiirty ;  Second  Master,  twenty ;  Mathematical 
Master,  ten.  The  total  number  of  boys  in  the  school,  1868,  about 
225.  For  the  Commxrcial  School  there  are  the  same  entrance 
qualifications  and  fees.  There  are  two  annual  prize  premiums  of  £200 
for  boys  under  sixteen.  The  whole  gross  income  from  the  endow- 
ment is  nearly  £14,000 ;  of  which  the  Grammar  School  had,  in  the 
year  1865-66,  including  exhibitions,  .£3,914 ;  the  Commercial 
School,  including  prize  premiums,  £1,747;  the  Preparatory  School, 
£492.  There  are  also  Elementary  (called  **  National")  Girls  and 
Infant  Schools,  supported  at  a  cost  of  about  £945 ;  and  the  re- 
mainder is  applied  to  the  support  of  a  hospital  for  frt>m  twenty-six 
to  fifty  children,  almshouses  for  seventy  aged  men  and  women, 
marriage  portions  for  virtuous  young  women,  apprentice  fees,  and 
distribution  to  the  poor.  Head  Master,  Be  v.  Frederick  Fanshawe, 
M.A.  (formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford). 

Beea,  St.,  Cumberland.     See  St.  Bbes. 

Beetham,  Westmoreland  [Mixed  Elbmsntart].  Founded  by 
subscription  in   1500.     Now  instructs  about  fifty  boys  free  in  . 

classics  only.     Income,  £32.  I 

Bentham,  Tork,  W.  R.  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  by  W.  Col- 
lingwood  by  will  dated  1726,   settled  by  decree  in  Chancery,  Q 

1732,  for  the  instruction  of  children  of  Upper  Bentham,  with  two  ^ 

masters,  both  educated  according  to  rules  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge; 
the  under-master  to  teach  writing  and  arithmetic.    Now  instructs  \ 

nearly  ninety  boys  free.   The  number  of  bocu^ers  is  limited  to  six.  I 

Income,  £121.    Head  Master,  Mr.  J.  Wilson. 
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BarUiAinpfltead,  S^is  [Olajsioal].  Founded  in  1624,  and 
endowed  by  John  Incent,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  1642,  for  the 
teaching  of  children,  not  exceeding  144,  in  graxnmar  fireely.  Boys 
admitted  to  this  school  must  not  be  less  than  eight,  or  more  than 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  houses  of  master  and  usher  have  been 
enlarged  to  accommodate  sixty  or  seventy  boarders.  Income, 
£1,246,  with  houses.  Exhibitions:  four  of  £60  each,  tenable  for 
four  years  at  any  college,  hospital,  or  institution  approved  by  the 
visitor — the  Rev.  the  Warden  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.  These 
exhibitions  are  open  to  all  scholars  who  have  been  three  years  at 
school,  and  are  available  to  military,  engineering,  medical,  and 
other  professional  students,  as  well  as  to  those  proceeding  to  the 
Universities.     Head  Master,  Hov.  Edward  Bartrum,  M.A. 

Berwlok-on-Tweed,  NorthumberUmd  [Classical].  Founded  by 
subscription  in  1632.  Gross  income  £140,  with  house.  Head, 
Master,  Rev.  W.  Mirrielees,  M.A.,  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Beverley,  Tork^  E,  J2.,  Grammar  School  FClassical].  Founded 
^before  1600 ;  founder's  name  unknown ;  for  iree  instruction  of  sons 
/of  burgesses  in  grammar  learning.  In  1626  a  fellowship  was  founded 
^ A^fc'  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  for  "  one  bom  in  the  town  of 
Beverley,  or  in  some  town  near  it,  and  educated  in  this  school." 
In  1626  Lady  Rokeby  founded  a  scholarship  at  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  In  1628  Mrs.  M.  Darcy  gave  a  sum  of  money  for  an 
exhibition  at  the  same  college.  In  1662  Dr.  Metcalfe  established 
|three  scholarships,  of  £G  13*.  4^.  each,  tenable  till  M.A.  at  Cam- 
abridge.  In  1669  Mrs,  M.  Farrer  left  money,  interest  of  which 
was  to  be  devoted  towards  the  maintenance  at  school  and  college 
pf  "  an  honest  man's  son."  In  1670  Dr.  "W.  Lacie  founded  two 
scholarships  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1697  Mr. 
W.  Coate  left  £100,  the  interest  to  be  devoted  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  one  poor  scholar  at  the  IJniveisity ;  and  in  1778  Bishop 
Green  founded  an  exhibition  at  Corpus  Christi  or  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  for  a  student  from  this  school.  Income,  £10. 
Exhibitions:  three  of  £6  135.  ^,  each,  tenable  till  M.A.,  at 
Cambridge ;  two  of  £8  each,  and  one  of  £10,  tenable  four  years, 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  for  scholars  bom  in  Beverley ; 
one  of  £6,  tenable  till  M.A.,  at  Cambridge.  Bishops  Alcock, 
Fisher,  and  Green  were  educated  here.  Head  Master,  Rev.  Charles 
Easther,  M.A. 

Beverley,  JbrAr,  E.  E.,  Foundation  School  [Semi-Classical]. 
Founded  under  a  scheme  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  1864  ;  opened 
in  1861,  for  the  instruction  of  boys  of  three  parishes  in  Beverley, 
from  nine  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  English  subjects,  mathematics, 
science,  &c.,  and  rudiments  of  Latin.  Boys  from  adjoining  dis- 
tricts admissible.  Fees  not  to  exceed  10<.  per  quarter.  Income, 
£126,  with  house.     Head  Master,  J^Ir.  J.  A.  Ridgway. 

Bewdley,  Worcester  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  by  letters 
patent  from  James  I.,  1606,  for  the  better  education  of  boys  and 
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yontbs  in  the  borough  of  Bewdley  and  Uberties  and  precincts 
thereof.  Income,  £60,  with  house.  Bichard  Willis,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  and  John  Tombes,  a  learned  Baptist  Divine,  were 
educated  here. 

Biddenden,  Kent.  Founded  by  William  Mayne,  1622,  for  the 
free  education  of  ten  poor  boys  of  the  parish.  Income,  £20,  now 
applied  to  National  School 

Bideford,  Devon  [Classical].  Founder's  name  and  date  of 
original  foundation  unknown  (supposed  to  be  about  1598^ ;  rebuilt 
in  1686,  and  endowed  by  Susannah  Stucley  and  other  inoabitants, 
for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
tongues.     Income,  £60,  with  house. 

Binffley,  T&rk,  7F.  S.  [Classical].  Founder's  name  unknown ; 
founded  before  1529  for  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  grammar  in  the 
town  of  Biiigley.  Now  instructs  boys  of  the  town  free  in  classics 
and  divinity.    Income,  £204,  with  house. 

BinBtead,  ffants.    See  Holybou&nb. 

Bircher,  Hereford.    See  Lucton. 

Birminfirliain,  Warmek  [Seven  schools:  I.  Classical;  II. 
English,  Semi-Classical  ;  III.  Lower,  Sbmi-Classical  ;  IV.,  in 
Bath  Row,  Non-Classical;  V.,  in  Edward  Street,  Non-Classi- 
cal; VI.,  in  Gem  Street,  Non-Classical;  VXl.,  Meriden  Street. 
Non-Classical].  Founded  by  letters  patent  of  Edward  VI.,  in 
1652,  as  a  **  free  grammar  school  in  Brymyncham,  for  the  educa- 
tion, institution,  and  instruction  of  boys  and  youth  in  grammar,'* 
and  endowed  with  the  possessions  of  the  Guild  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  There  are  1,800  pupils  in  the  various  schools.  In- 
come, £11,000,  with  houses  for  masters.  Exhibitions  amount  in 
all  to  about  £650  ;  twelve  of  ^£50  each,  tenable  for  four  years,  at 
any  college  of  either  University  ;  they  are  open  to  all  scholars  in 
the  school,  but  a  preference  is  given  to  those  whose  parents  reside 
in  Birmingham ;  two  or  more  Milward  scholarships  of  £60  each, 
tenable  four  years,  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford ;  and  one  of  £15, ' 
founded  by  J.  Lench,  tenable  four  years,  at  Oxford.  Head  Masti^r 
of  the  Classical  School,  Bev.  Charles  Evans,  M.A. 

BiTBtal,  Tork,  W.  JR.  Founded  by  Rev.  W.  Armystead,  in  1556, 
for  teaching  grammar.  Income,  £5,  paid  out  of  the  Oakwell  estate 
to  the  National  School,  for  which  four  scholars  are  taught  free. 

Blrstal  {Faruth).    See  Drighlinoton. 

BlBhop  Auckland,  Durham  [Semi- Classical].  Founded  by 
Anne  Swyfte,  in  1605,  for  instruction  of  youth  in  grammar  and 
other  good  literature.    Income,  £70,  with  house. 

Bishop's  Stortford,  Mtrts  [Classical].  Founded  by  Mrs. 
M.  Dane,  in  1579.  No  free  boys.  Income,  £10.  Four  scholar- 
ships, tenable  for  two  years  in  the  school,  are  annually  given ;  the 
benior  scholarships  are  £30,  the  junior  £21  per  annum. 
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Bishop's  Sntton,  Rants,    See  Albesfobd. 

Bishop's  Waltham,  ManU  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  by 
Bishop  Morley,  in  1679,  for  the  free  instmction  of  poorer  children  in 
reading  and  writing.  Now  instructs  ten  boys  free.  Income,  £60. 
Boarders  are  received  at  from  £20  to  £30  per  annum.  Head 
Master,  Mr.  Thomas  B.  McLean. 

Bispham,  Zaneashire  [Non-Classical].  Founded  by  R.  Dnm- 
ing,  in  1691,  as  a  free  grammar  school  for  all  children  that  should 
come.    Income,  £121,  with  house. 

Bispham  -  with  -  Norbreok,  Zaneashire  [Non-Classical]. 
Founded  by  K.  Higginson  and  John  and  Elizabeth  Amherst,  in 
1659,  for  an  able  and  learned  school  master  to  teach  at  Bispham. 
Now  instructs  thirty-eight  boys  free.  The  course  of  instruction 
embraces,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  English  course,  astronomy, 
geology,  zoology,  physiology,  botany,  and  mechanios.  Income, 
£70,  with  house. 

Bitterley,  Salop  [Sbmi-ClassicalI  Founded  before  1686 ; 
founder's  nume  unknown.  Instructs  about  forty  boys  free  in  Latin 
and  English.    Income,  £34,  with  house. 

Blackburn,  Zaneashire  [Classical].    Founded  in  1609  or  1610 ; 

founder's  name  unknown  ;  for  a  chantry  priest  to  teach  a  g^mmar 

/  school  and  a  song  school.  In  1667,  on  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants, 

^it  was  re-established  as  a  free  grammar  school  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 

for  the  education  of  children  and  youth.    The  instruction  given 

at  present  is  mixed,  t.^.,  classical  and  commercial.     About  120 

scholars.    None  free.    School  fees,  6  guineas  per  annum.    The 

affairs  of  the  school  are  managed  by  fifty  governors.    Income, 

£130,  with  house.    Robert  Bolton,  the  Puritan,  one  of  the  best 

scholars  of  his  day,  was  educated  here.    Head  Master,  T.  Ains- 

worth,  M.A. 

Blackheath.    See  I^swisham. 

Blackrod  {Parish  of  Boltoft)^  Zaneashire  [Non- Classical! 
Founded  by  John  Holmes,  in  1668,  as  a  free  grammar  school. 
The  original  endowment  included  a  sum  of  £6  annually  **  for  the 
exhibition,  founding,  and  keeping  of  one  sdiolar  for  four  years 
within  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge ;  this  sum  was  allowed  to 
accumulate,  and  in  1823  a  considerable  amount  was  invested ;  the 
present  value  of  the  exhibition  is  £66.  In  1748  Mr.  Warren 
founded  an  exhibition  of  £6  at  the  same  college.  Income^  £264, 
which  includes  the  above-named  exhibition,  and  house. 

Blakesley,  Northampton  [Non  •  Classical].  Founded  by 
W.  Foxley,  in  1669,  for  the  free  instruction  of  boys  of  the  parisn 
from  the  age  of  seven  to  fourteen  inclusive.  Instructs  forty  boys 
free.  Income,  £60,  with  house.  Income  will  be  increased  when 
the  debt  for  school-buildings  is  paid. 
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Blandford,  Dortei  [Classical].  Founded  at  Milton  Abbas,  by 
William  Middleton,  Abbot  of  Milton,  in  1621 ;  remoyed  to  Bland- 
ford  by  Act  of  Parliament,  25  George  III.  Free  to  the  boys  of 
Milton  Abbas.    Income,  £160,  with  house. 

Bleasdale,  Zaneashire  [ELSiiEirrAKT,  under  Goyemment  inspec- 
tion]. Founded  by  Christopher  Parkinson,  in  1702,  for  the  in- 
struction "  of  the  children  of  any  persons  of  any  township  what- 
soever."   Income,  £22.    Head  Muster,  Mr.  John  Bowker. 

Bleohinffley,  Surrey  [Kon-Classigal].  Founded  by  John 
Whatman,  in  1666,  as  a  free  school,  afterwards  converted  into  an 
almshouse,  but  revived  about  1640  as  a  free  grammar  school,  for 
the  free  instruction  of  twenty  poor  boys,  natives  and  inhabitants 
of  the  parish,  and  five  more  K>r  a  prescribed  payment.  At  mid- 
summer, 1868,  there  were  sixty-five  boys  in  the  school.  The 
course  of  instruction  includes,  in  addition  to  English  subjects,  the 
natural  sciences,  especially  mechanics,  the  laws  of  matter  and 
motion,  botany,  natural  history,  &o.  Income,  £24,  with  house. 
Head  Master,  Mr.  William  Kent. 

Blenoam,  Oumberland.    See  Kibxland. 

Blencow,  Great,  Cumberland  [Classical].  Founded  by  Thomas 
Burbank,  1676,  for  the  bringing  up  of.  youth  in  Great  Blencow. 
Free  for  Latin  and  Greek  only  to  boys  of  Great  Blencow.  At 
present  no  free  boys.  Open  to  all  the  world  on  the  payment  of 
the  usual  fees.  Ihe  course  of  instruction  embraces  classics, 
mathematics,  the  sciences,  and  English  subjects  generally.  Income, 
£186,  with  house.  George  Whitehead,  the  emment  Quaker,  was 
a  scholar,  and  the  celebrated  Lord  Ellenborough,  it  is  said,  received 
Uie  early  part  of  his  education  here. 

Bodmin,  ChmwalL  Said  to  have  been  founded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  as  a  grammar  school,  and  endowed  with  £6  6«.  8tf.  per 
annum,  now  payable  out  of  the  land  revenues  of  the  Crown,  which 
sum,  at  one  time,  was  supplemented  by  an  annual  grant  of  £96 
from  the  Corporation.    The  school  is  now  in  abeyance. 

Bolton,  near  Kirhby  ThorSy  Westmorland  [Mixed  Eleiontaiit].  H 

Founded  by  subscription  before  1721.     A  ^itt  was  made  in  1762     \i        ^ 
for  teaching  children  English,  Latin,  writmg,  and  mathematics.      *  \ 

Now  instructs  thirteen  children  free.   Income,  £13.   Head  Master,  ^ 

Mr.  S.  Akrigg. 

Bolton  Abbey,  Jbr^,  W,  B,  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  by 
Hon.  Bobert  Boyle,  1700;  open  for  children  of  all  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  others  able  to  give  them  a  liberal  education  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  upon  terms  agreed  on  by  the  parents  and  master, 
with  preference  to  inhabitants  and  tenants  of  certain  specified 
places ;  the  poor  of  certain  townships  to  be  taught  these  languages 
for  \9.  per  quarter,  other  poor  children  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
be  taught  ^glish,  writing,  and  arithmetio  at  that  rate.    Founds* 
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tion  Bcholan  are  admitted  at  half  the  ordinary  rate.    Income,  £90, 
with  house.    Head  Ma«ter,  Rev.  H.  G.  Bohinson,  M.A. 

Bolton-le-Moors,  Zaneashire  [Classical].  Founded  hv  Robert 
LoYer,  by  will  dated  1641,  for  the  instruction  of  children  and 
youth,  not  only  in  grammar  and  classical  learning,  but  also 
m  writing,  arithmetic,  geofl^raphy,  navigation,  mathematics,  the 
modem  languages,  &c.  United  in  1656  with  an  older  school 
of  unknown  ongin.  There  are  thirty-six  free  scholars :  others  pay 
1  guinea  per  quarter.  Income,  al>out  £400.  Exhibitions:  two 
of  £60  each  for  scholars  who  haye  been  three  years  at  school, 
tenable  for  four  years  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Robert  Ainsworth, 
the  lexicographer,  was  educated  here,  and  afterwards  master  of  the 
school.  Head  Master,  Rev.  D.  S.  Hodgson,  M.A.  Second  Master, 
Mr.  Thomas  Parkinson. 

BoltoxL-le-Moors.    See  Blackkod  and  RiyiKOTOK. 

Bolton-le-Sands,  Zanauhire  [Non-Classical!.  Founded  by 
Thomas  Assheton,  by  will  dated  1619.  Established  as  a  free 
grammar  school,  1625.  Instructs  boys  of  the  parish  free  in  Latin 
and  Greek.    Income,  £43.    Master,  Mr.  James  M.  Deacon. 

Bolton-on-Swale,  Tork,  K  JR.  Founded  by  L.  Robinson,  1720, 
for  the  free  instruction  of  all  boys  of  the  parish  of  Catterick,  or 
elsewhere,  in  Latin  or  Greek.  School  at  present  in  abeyance. 
Income,  £250,  with  house. 

Beetle,  Cumberland^  Hi cemoob  School  [Mixed  Elemsictabt]. 
Founded  by  H.  Singleton,  1713,  as  a  free  school  for  the  children 
of  the  parish  of  Bootle,  and  of  other  places  named.  Income,  £20, 
with  house. 

Besbnry,  Hereford  rELUMKNTAiiT].  Supposed  to  haye  been 
founded  by  Sir  Rowlana  Morton  in  the  time  of  Edward  VT.,  for 
the  education  of  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish.  Head 
master  must  be  able  to  teach  Latin.  Average  number  of  scholars, 
forty-five,  aU  free.  Income,  £82.  An  exhibition  of  £4  at  Brase- 
nose  College,  Oxford,  formerly  possessed  by  this  school,  has  been 
lost    Head  Master,  Rev.  J.  E.  Cheese. 

Boston,  Lincoln  [Classical].  Founded  and  endowed  by  Queen 
Mary,  1554,  for  the  instruction  of  boys  and  youth,  natives  of  the 
town  or  parish,  in  grammar.  Income,  £616,  with  house.  Exhi- 
bitions :  two  of  £40  each  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford. 

Beswerth.    See  Market  Bosworth. 

Botesdale,  Suffolk  [Non-Classical].  Founded*  by  Sir  N. 
Bacon,  1576,  as  a  grammar  school  for  boys  of  the  parish  of  Red- 
grave and  neighbourhood;  poor  preferred.  Income,  £24,  wiUi 
hoqse. 

Bottwno8>,  Carnarvon  [Sehi-Classical].  Founded  by  H.  Row- 
lands, Bishop  of  Bangor,  1616,  as  a  fr«e  grammar  schooL    Mastoi 
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to  1)6  an  M.A.  of  Oxford,  and  an  Englishman.  Income,  £170, 
with  honse  and  a  farm  of  thirteen  acres.  Exhibitions:  two 
scholarships  of  £3  each,  tenable  for  one  year  at  the  school.  Head 
Master,  liev.  D.  Jenkin,  M.A.    [See  also  page  417,  note  1.] 

Bourn,  Lincoln  [Semi-Classicai.].  Founded  by  W.  Trollope, 
1636,  as  a  free  grammar  school.    Income,  £30. 

Bow,  Middleux,    See  London,  Stbatfokd-lb-Bow. 

Bowes,  Tork,  N,  R.  [Sbmi-ClassigalI.  Founded  by  W.  Hatchin- 
son,  1693,  for  the  free  instruction  in  Latin  and  inferior  branches 
of  learning  of  the  children  of  poor  parishioners,  to  the  number  ot 
fifty  or  sixty,  with  preference  to  children  of  governors  or  foundei^s 
kin  in  Bowes  or  s^djacent  parishes.  Income,  £160.  Exhibition : 
one  of  £60,  tenable  for  seven  years  at  Pembroke  College,  0am- 
bridge.    Head  Master,  Mr.  W.  Atkinson. 

Bowness,  Windermere^  Westmorland  [Semi-OlassicalI.  Founded 
by  subscription,  1613,  for  the  instruction  of  youth  of  the  town- 
ships of  Applethwaite  and  XJndermilbeck  in  grammar,  writing, 
reading,  and  other  learning.  Income,  £167.  Exhibitions:  one 
of  £63,  tenable  four  years,  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Head  Master,  Kev.  James  Davidson,  B.A. 

Bozford,  Suffolk  [Elbmentabt].  Founded  by  J.  Snelling  and 
P.  Gostlinge,  1596,  for  the  free  instruction  in  grammar  of  the 
youth  of  Boxford,  Groton,  and  Edwardstone.  Income,  £40,  with 
house. 

Brackley,  Northampton  [Semi-Classical].  Had  its  origin  in 
the  very  ancient  hospital  of  St.  James  and  St.  John,  founded 
about  1153.  The  hospital,  with  the  lands  belonging,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Francis  Lord  Lovell,  who,  by  deed  1483,  transferred 
them  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
here  a  chantry  priest  to  say  mass  for  the  souls  of  his  ancestors. 
In  1549  it  was  turned  into  a  free  school.  Ten  boys  are  annually 
elected  to  exhibitions,  which  entitle  them  to  free  education  for 
one  year.  Income,  £100,  paid  by  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and 
a  house  for  the  master.    Head  Master,  Rev.  Thomas  liussell,  M.A. 

Bradfleld,  Berks^  St.  Aitdrew's  College  [Classtcal].  Founded 
by  Rev.  Thomas  Stevens,  1859,  as  "a  college,  to  consist  of  a 
warden,  a  head  master,  an  organist,  and  sixteen  free  boys,  being 
either  fatherless  or  sons  of  poor  gentlemen  or  clergymen ;  other 
boys  admissible  to  the  number  of  300.  All  officers  to  be  commu- 
nicants of  the  Church  of  England.  Exhibitions :  three  scholarships 
of  £30  each,  tenable  three  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  one  given 
ever}'  year  to  the  boy  standing  first  in  order  of  merit  at  the  summer 
examination  of  the  school ;  an  exhibitiun  of  £30  for  three  years, 
given  to  any  boy  winning  an  open  scholarship  at  either  University ; 
and  exhibitions  of  £30  per  annum,  tenable  in  the  school,  open  for 
competition   in   July  and   December.      Warden,  Rev.    Thomas 
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Steveni,  M.A.,  Oriel  Oollef?e,  Oxford.  Head  Master,  the  Ber. 
Henry  Hayman,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Oxford. 
[See  also  p.  659.] 

Bradf6rd,  Tork,  W.  R.  [OlamicalI  Founded  1553,  or  earlier. 
Incorporated  by  Charles  II.,  1662,  "  for  the  teaching,  instructing, 
and  better  bringing  up  of  children  and  youth  in  grammar  and 
other  good  learning  and  literature."  Income,  £500,  with  house. 
Competes,  with  other  schools,  for  Lady  Hastings's  exhibitions. 
[See  note  2,  p.  422.]  Dr.  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  other 
eminent  men,  were  educated  here. 

Bradford,  Tork^  W,  R.    See  Haworth  and  THOBMTOir. 

Bradley,  Stafford  [NoN-CukssieAL].  Founder's  name  and  date 
of  foundation  unknown.  Income,  £146,  with  house.  Head  Master, 
Mr.  E.  T.  Watkinson. 

Braintree,  EatoB,  Founded  by  James  Coker,  1702,  for  the 
education  of  ten  poor  children  oi  Braintree  parish  in  reading, 
writing,  English,  and  Latin.  The  school  is  now  united  to  that  in 
connection  with  St.  Michael's  Church,  which  receives  the  income, 
£20,  and  in  return  educates  ten  boys  free.  Bay,  the  naturalist, 
was  educated  here. 

Brandon,  Suffolk  [Non-Classical].  •  Founded  by  Robert 
Wright,  by  will  dated  1646,  established  1664,  for  the  instruction  of 

Jouth  of  Brandon  and  three  other  places  in  grammar  and  other 
terature.    Now  instructs  twenty  free  boys.    Income,  £50,  with 
house. 

BranBton,  Lincoln,    See  Hsiohinotok. 

Brecon,  South  Wales  [CtiABHicalI.  Founded  by  Henry  VIII., 
in  1541,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  '^for  instruction  of  all 
persons  willing  to  be  taught  in  good  literature  gratis."  Net 
income,  £435,  with  house.  Exhibitions :  one  of  £40,  tenable  for 
three  rears,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  [See  also  p.  417,  note  1.] 
Head  Master,  Eev.  J.  D.  Williams,  M. A. 

Brentwood,  Essex  [Classical].  Founded  by  Sir  Anthony 
Browne,  1557,  for  free  instruction  in  virtue,  learning,  and 
manners  of  all  scholars  of  the  parish  of  Southweald,  or  within  three 
miles  of  school-house,  or  of  founder's  or  patron's  kin,  between 
eight  and  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  statutes  of  the  school  were 
drawn  up  by  Bishop  Grindal  and  Dean  Nowell,  and  confirmed  in 
1662  by  Bishop  Georee  Abbot  and  Dr.  Donne.  In  1851  a  new 
scheme  was  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  superseding  the 
old  statutes.  Under  it,  the  school  is  free  for  Latin  and  Greek  to 
all  residents,  but  for  other  subjects  a  payment  of  £6  per  year  is 
required.  There  are  no  fr^e  boys.  Accommodation  for  forty-fiye 
boarders  has  been  provided  at  the  school-house.  The  gross  income 
is  £1,482,  but  out  of  this  ten  almsfolk  are  supported,  leaving  for 
the  school  £574.   Also  a  house  for  the  head  master.    Exhibitions : 
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one  of  £6,  at  Chriit  CoUegOi  Cambridge,  in  tnm  with  sohoolB  of 
Maldon  and  Chelmsford.  Head  Master,  Rev.  W.  Be  L.  West, 
D.D.,  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.    [See  also  p.  556.] 

Bretherdale,  Wettmorland,    See  Obton. 

^  Bretherton,  Lonea»h%r$  PMixbd  Elembittabt].    Founded  by  ^ 

^j  4-9   Jane  and  Jamee  Fletcher  ana  others,  1654,  for  the  free  instruction 

,  '^^ot  the  youth  and  children  of  inhabitants  of  Bretherton.    Certain 

^""^^  ^*'»A.C&milie8  and  all  Popish  recusants  excluded.     Out-town  persons 

1  nUi  pay  for  instruction.    The  course  of  instruction  is  the  ordinary 

elementary  English  course.     Income,  £69,  and  house.     Master, 

Mr.  £.  BamforoL    Mistress,  Miss  Henrietta  Barton. 

Brewood,  Stafford  [Classical].  Reputed  to  have  been  founded 
by  Dr.  Knightley,  in  1558,  for  the  free  instruction  of  youth,  as 
well /om'iMrt  9M  pariihumen.    Income,  £432,  with  houses. 

Bridekirk,  Cumberland,  Dotxnbt  School  [Mixbd  ElbmxN' 
tabt].  Founded  by  Sir  Thomas  and  Francis  Lamplugh  in  1609. 
Free  to  all  children  of  the  neighbourhood  on  the  payment  of  two- 
pence per  week.    Income,  £85,  with  house. 

Bridirnorth,  Salop  [Classical].  Founded  by  the  Bailiffs  and 
Corporation,  about  1503,  for  the  finse  education  of  all  sons  of  freemen 
or  burgesses  residing  within  the  liberties  of  Bridgnorth.  Scholars 
are  admitted  at  any  age,  and  may  remain  until  fully  instructed  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  Sons  of  ireemen  pay  6  g^neas 
a  year,  others  10.  Boarders,  £60  per  annum.  Income,  £31,  with 
house.  Exhibitions :  three  of  £60  each  until  M.  A.,  and  of  £27 
each  for  three  years  after  M.  A.,  at  Christ  Church.Oxford.*  Bishop 
Percy  was  educated  here.    Head  Master,  Bev.  H.  J.  Ward,  M.  A. 

Bridffwater,  Somerset  [Classical].  Founded  hy  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, 1561,  for  the  instruction  of  boys  and  Touths  in  Bridgwater 
and  neighbouring  towns.  Income,  £28.  Admiral  Blake  was  edu- 
cated here.  Heiui  Master,  Bev.  O.  B.  Wintle,  M.A.,  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford.    [See  also  p.  556.] 

Bridlinffton,  York,  E.  IL  [KoK- Classical].  Founded  by  W. 
Hustler,  in  1636,  for  a  schoolmaster  and  usber  to  teach  children 
in  the  art  of  grammar  and  otherwise.    Income,  £40. 

Briffff,  Zmeoln  [SBia-CLASsiCAL].  Founded  by  Sir  John 
.'  Nelthorpe,  by  will  dated  1669,  established  1676,  for  the  free  in- 
struction of  all  the  children  of  inhabitants  of  Glanford  Brigg, 
Wrawby,  and  nine  other  places,  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
writing,  and  arithmetic ;  and  all  other  children  from  any  other 
places  in  reading,  writing,  and  accounts ;  also  for  olothmg  and 

(8)  These  exhIbitionB  form  part  of  eighteen  foanded  by  Edward  OareeweU,  and 
distriboted  unoiup  the  following  achools: — Shrewsbuiy  four,  Bridgnorth  tiiree, 
Newport  four,  ahilftMll  (me,  Wem  four,  and  Donnington  two.  Exmbitionen  are 
entitled  to  £tO  per  annnm  till  BJL,  and  a  ocmtinnance  of  the  same  till  M.A.  if 
reaident  Non-reeidenta  tnm  BJL  till  M.A«  are  only  entitled  to  £31  per  annum. 
After  M.A.  reaidenti  or  non^reaidenta  an  equally  entitled  to  £27  per  annum. 
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maintaining  some  poor  boys.  Number  of  bojs  in  school  is  now 
limited  to  eighty,  all  free.  Income  of  head  master,  about  £260, 
with  house.  Income  of  nnder  master,  about  £150,  with  house. 
Head  Master,  Bev.  C.  Cotterill. 

BrighouBe,  York,  W,  J2.    See  HippEfiHOLMB  and  Eastrick. 

Brilley,  Hereford,    See  KmoTOir. 

Brinklow,  Warwick,    See  Monks  Kirby. 

Bristol,  Oloueester,  Grammar  School  [Classical].  Founded 
by  Bobert  Thome,  under  letters  patent,  dated  1632 ;  established 
1661  as  a  free  grammar  school,  with  master  and  ushers  to  teach 
all  children,  and  others  that  would  repair  thither  for  learning, 
Latin  and  other  good  learntng  freely,  except  4^.  on  admis«iion. 
By  a  scheme  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  the  school  has  been  re- 
modelled of  late  years.  Mathematics,  modem  languages,  and 
natural  philosophy  have  been  introduced,  and  the  feoa  have  been 
made  to  range  from  £6  to  £10  per  annum,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  pupil.  There  is  a  ])oarding-hou8e,  conducted  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  head  master  and  the  trustees.  There  is  a  staff  of 
thirteen  masters.  Income,  £706,  with  house.  Exhibitions,  two  of 
£60  each,  tenable  for  three  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  two  of 
£100  each,  tenable  for  five  years,  at  St.  John's  Coliege^  Oxford. 
Head  Master,  Kev.  J.  W.  Caldicott,  M.A. 

Bristol  (St.  Mary  Bedcliffe).  Founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
1671,  as  a  free  g^mmar  and  writing  school  for  the  education  of 
boys  and  youth.    Income,  £17.    School  at  present  in  abeyance. 

BristoL   Colston's  Hospital  School.  Master,  B.  T.  C.  Bowlatt. 

Broadwinsor,  Dorset  [Non-Classical].  Founded  by  Dr. 
Etobert  Smith,  by  will  dated  1725,  established  1733,  for  the  free 
instmction  in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  of  thirteen  poor 
boys  of  the  parishes  of  Burstock  and  Broadwinsor,  and  in  default 
boys  of  neighbouring  parishes,  to  be  nominated  by  the  trustees. 
Income,  £26,  with  house. 

Bromfleld,   Otmberland  [Mixed  Elemsntary].     Founded  hj  /O 

A  i  ^   "  Bichard  Osmotherlawe,   1612,  for  the  instruction  of  fifteen  poop  *  C 
-^  *  -^     *j  children  of  Langrigg  and  Bromfield,  and  endowed  with  £7  per 

annum,  still  payable.     Now  free  to  all  tho  children  in  the  parish.  v^^ 

Income,  £46,  with  cottage.    Master,  Mr.  John  Brough.  ^ 

Brondey  St.  LeonArd,  Middlesex.  See  London,  Stratpord- 
lb-Bow. 

Bromsgrove,  WorceHer  [Ci^kssiCAL].    Founded  by  Edward  YL, 
1663 ;  refounded  and  further  endowed,  1693,  by  Sir  T.  Cookes. 
Original  object  of  the  school  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  the  endow- 
ment in  1693  was  for  a  g^duate  master  to  teach  twelve  poor  boys 
Tof  the  town,  or  adjacent  parishes,  giatis,  in  English,  Latin,  Greek 
,\  ^      J  (if  capable),  writing,  and  aocounts.     Income,  £36,  with  house. 
"^    ^  Exhibitions  of  the  present  value  of  £420,  which  will  be  eventually 
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increased  to  £528,  that  ia,  six  scholarships  of  £60  each,  tenahle  for 
six  years,  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  four  exhibitions  of 
£42  each,  tenable  for  four  years,  at  the  same  •college.  There  are 
also  several  exhibitions  at  the  school  for  clergymen's  sons,  hv 
which  the  cost  of  their  education  is  yery  considerably  reduced. 
Head  Master,  Rey.  George  John  Blore,  M.A.,  of  Christehurch, 
Oxford.    [See  also  p.  561. J 

Bromyard,  Etreford  rNoK-CLASSiCAL].  Founded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  1566,  and  endowed  with  £16  14^.  l\\d,  per  annum, 
now  payable  out  of  the  land  revenue  of  the  Crown.  An  additional 
endowment  of  £20  was  left  by  Alderman  John  Perryn,  1656.  The 
master  is  now  appointed  by  the  Goldsmiths*  Company.  Income, 
inclndinRT  gift  (rom  Goldsmiths'  Company,  £200.  Head  Idaster, 
H.  W.  Weltch,  B.A.     [See  also  p.  656.] 

■  Broaffh,  Westmorland  [Mixed  Elementary,  under  €k)vem- 
ment  inspection].  Founded  by  J.  Brunskales  and  T.  Blenkinsop,  in 
1506,  as  a  chapel,  and  also  as  an  hospital,  with  two  beds  in  it  for 
travellers  and  other  poor  people.  The  chapel  had  two  priests — one 
to  teach  grammar,  the  other  song,  freely.  On  the  dissolution  of 
the  religious  houses,  the  priest  who  taught  song  was  removed ;  .the 
other  continued  as  master  of  a  free  schooL  This  school  is  no 
longer  a  g^mmar  school-^for  the  last  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  it 
has  been  uuder  the  care  of  a  National  schoolmaster  holding  a  cer- 
tificate, with  an  attendance  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  children 
of  both  sexes.    Income,  £7. 

Bronffli,  Westmorland.    See  Stainmorb. 

Bronffhton,  Preston^  LancasMrs  [Mixed  ElementabtI.  Founder 
unknown,  before  1590 ;  for  an  honest  person,  sad  and  discreet,  to 
teach  grammar  at  Broughton.    Income,  £106. 

BToaffhton,  Kirkby  Ireleth,  Lancashire  [Mixed  Elbmxntabt]. 
Founded  by  Edward  Taylor,  1784»  at  a  grammar  schooL  In- 
come, £6. 

Brownsover,  Warunek,    See  Buobt,  p.  284. 

Bruton,  Somerset  [Classical].  Founded  by  Kichard  Fitzjames, 
Bishop  of  London,  Sir  J.  Fitzjames,  and  Dr.  J.  Edmondes,  1519, 
for  a  schoolmaster,  priest  or  secular,  to  teach  grammar  after  the 
form  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  or  St.  Paul's  School,  and  not 
songs  or  petite  learning,  nor  English  reading,  but  to  make  his 
.  scholars  perfect  Latin  men.  All  scholars  to  be  taught  freely.  Be- 
establishcd  by  letters  patent  of  Edward  VI.,  1550.  New  scheme 
sanctioned  by  Court  of  Chancery  1859.  Modem  subjects  now 
taught  in  addition  to  Latin  and  Greek.  Income,  £334,  with  house. 
Exhibitions :  two  of  £30  each,  tenable  for  three  years,  at  Oxford, 
Catkibridge,  or  elsewhere.  Head  Master^  Eev.  Sholto  Middle- 
ton,  MA. 
Buokerell,  Devon,    See  HoNiroir. 
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Buokinffham  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  by  Edward  YI.,  and 

endowed  with  £10  St.  O^d,,  now  payable  out  or  the  land  reyenue 

of  the  Crown.    The  master  was  bound  to  teach  Latin,  English, 

^   '  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  to  six  boys  of  Buckingham  free. 

/    '  Income,  £9,  with  house.    Head  Master,  Mr.  T.  Owain  Jones. 

Budworth,  Qreat,  Cheshire.    See  Witton. 

Bnlwell,  Notts.  Founded  by  George  Strelley,  1669,  as  a  free 
school  for  not  more  than  thirty  children  of  the  parish,  from  seyen 
years  old  and  upwards,  such  as  were  capable  to  be  instructed  in 
Latin  and  upwards  till  fit  for  the  Uniyersity.  Income,  £17,  with 
house.  The  school-buildings  being  in  an  unsafe  state,  the  school 
is  at  present  closed.  An  application  has  been  made  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  transfer  of  the  income  to  the  National  School, 
which  occupies  handsome  and  commodious  buildings,  erected  at 
the  cost  of  £2,500.  The  present  Head  Master  of  the  National 
School  is  Mr.  John  Arthur  Alloway. 

Bunbury,  Cheshire  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  by  Thomas 
Aldersey,  1694,  as  a  free  g^mmar  school,  under  the  Haberdashers' 
Company,  free  for  all  children,  especially  natives  of  Bunbury 
.^  //  ■  parish,  and  next  of  the  county  palatine  of  Chester.  A  few  g^ls 
'  o  '  only,  and  they  to  leaye  at  nine  years  of  age.  The  school  was 
reorganised  in  1866  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Camett,  the  visitor,  and  placed 
under  Government  inspection.  Children  of  different  social  positions 
are  educated  together ;  the  fees  varying  from  I5s.  per  quarter  to 
2d.  per  week,  according  to  the  means  of  the  parents.  No  girls  are 
.  now  admitted.  The  scheme  has  worked  well,  and  the  school  is 
described  by  the  Commissioners  as  '*  a  model  of  its  class."  At 
'  Midsummer,  1868,  there  were  125  scholars,  including  sons  of  pro- 
fessional men,  farmers,  tradesmen,  artisans,  and  la^urers  in  the 
school.    Income,  £50,  with  house.    Head  Master,  Mr.  W.  Bailey. 

Bun^ray,  Suffolk  [Classical].  Founded  by  Thomas  Popeson, 
1592,  as  a  free  grammar  school  for  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary  and 
the  Trinity.  There  are  ten  foundation  boys.  Endowment,  £60, 
with  house.  Exhibitions :  four  of  £50  each,  tenable  till  B.A.,  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.    Head  Master,  Eev.  W.  Hart 

^  Buntingford,  Eerts  [Classical].     Founded  about  1620    by 

r     '  Elizabeth  Freeman.     Income,  £39,  with  house  and  schoolroom. 

Exhibitions :  four  scholarships  of  £12  each,  tenable  seven  years, 

at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  founded  bv  Seth  Ward,  Bishop  of 

Salisburyi  who  was  educated  at  this  schooL 

Boxford,  Oxon.  Founded  by  Simon  Wisdom,  1571,  as  a  free 
school  for  not  more  than  forty  grammarian  scholars,  besides  pet- 
ties  (being  boys),  four  to  be  taught  freely ;  others,  if  inhabitants, 
to  pay  a  small  fee;  those  from  the  country  more.  Income,  £182, 
and  house.  School  at  present  in  abeyance.  John  Wilmot,  Uie 
celebrated  Earl  of  Rochester,  was  educated  hero. 

Burffh,  Cumberland.    See  Aixton. 
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Bnrffli,  Lincoln,  Founded  "by  Jane  Palmer,  1726,  an  a  free 
5  f  ^  lohool  for  the  education  of  children,  inhabitants  of  the  parish ;  the 
.  master  to  be  learned  in  Latin  literature,  and  teaoh  alt  the  poor 
^  children  of  Burgh,  and  if  not  sufficient  there,  those  of  neighbouring 
I  towns.  No  BC^ool-huildings.  Income,  £70,  paid  to  National 
Schools. 

Bumesicle,  Wettmorkmd  rMrxsD  Elbmentabt,  under  Gk>Tem- 
ment  inspection].  Founded  by  Alan  Fisher,  1781,  for  the  in- 
struction gratis  of  six  poor  children  of  Strickland  Boger,  if  the 
curate  be  schoolmaster.    Income,  £17,  with  house. 

Bumeston,  Tork^  y.  Jt.  [Mixed  Elbmbntabt].  Founded  by 
Mat  Bobinson,  1688 ;  a  master  for  a  free  g^mmar  school  for 
the  parish,  and  one  other  for  teaching  EngU^  scholars,  free  for 
the  parish.    Income,  £16. 

Burnley,  Zancashire  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  in  the  time 
of  Edward  YI.  ;  described  in  1668  as  a  free  grammar  school.  In- 
come, £240.  Exhibitions :  shares  with  other  schools  in  thirteen 
scholarships  founded  by  Dean  Nowell  at  Brasenose  College,  Ox- 
ford.* 

Bumaall,  Torkf  W.  S.  [Non-Classigal].  Founded  by  Sir 
William  Crayen,  1606,  as  a  free  grammar  school.  Latin  and 
Greek  are  now  taught  when  required.  Income^  £46,  with  house. 
Head  Master,  Mr.  W.  Stead. 

BuTstook,  Dorset.    See  Broadwinsor. 

Burton,  Cheshire  [Mixed  Elembnta&t,  under  Goremment  in- 
spection!. Founded  by  Bishop  Wilson,  of  Sodor  and  Man,  1724, 
for  a  schoolmaster  of  the  Church  of  England  to  instruct  all  boys 
of  the  town,  whose  parents  should  be  unable  to  pay,  in  English, 
Latin,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  to  the  age  of  eighteen  (English 
scholars  to  the  age  of  fourteen  only),  freely;  others  on  payment. 
Income,  £46,  wi£  house. 

Burton  {Farieh),  Weetmorlmtd,    See  Pbbstoic  Patbiok. 

Burton-in-Kendal,  Weeimorland,  Founded  before  1667.  In 
1667  J.  Hutton  bequeathed  money  for  the  free  school  of  Burton, 
<<  provided  the  master  be  M.  A.  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  officiate 
in  Preston  Chapel."  The  school  has  long  been  dosed,  and  the 
income,  £83  per  annum,  is  now  divided  among  the  poor  of  the 
parish.  There  is  a  private  classical  school  here,  conducted  by 
Rev.  T.  B.  Armitstead. 

(4)  Dean  Nowell  vested  certain  properfy  in  flie  Princfpel  and  Fellows  ol 
Braaenoae  Oone({e,  Oxford,  on  condition  that  they  ahoold  pay  to  the  nmter  maater 
of  Hiddleton  School  twenty  marks,  and  to  the  under  master  ur  Qslier  £10  yearly, 
and  Ave  marka  apiece  to  thirteen  scholan  chosen  from  Middleton  School,  or  from 
the  acliool  of  Whalley  or  Burnley,  or  in  any  defect  from  any  other  school  in  the 
county  palatine  of  Lancaster.  These  scholarships  are  lo  amall  that  they  ha^e  not 
been  claimed,  it  is  said,  for  many  years. 
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Burton  Latimer,  Northampton  [Non-Olassical].  Fonndod  by 
Elisabeth  M.  Burbank,  1581,  as  a  tree  grammar  school.  Income, 
£66. 

Bnrton-on-Trent,  Stafford  [Classical].  Founded  before  1536, 
by  W.  Bean,  Abbot  of  Burton  Monastery,  as  a  free  grammar 
schooL    Income,  £439. 

Bnrtonwood,  Laneashire  [Mixed  Elbmbntart].  Founded  by 
Peter  Bold,  1741,  for  teaching  children  of  inhabitants  or  land- 
owners of  the  township  without  payment.  A  free  school,  however, 
existed  here  nearly  a  hundred  years  earlier,  and,  as  it  was  taught 
by  the  minister,  was  probably  attached  to  the  old  chapel.  In  1793 
a  bequest  was  made  for  the  grammar  school  at  Burtonwood  ;  the 
master  to  be  able  to  teach  Virgil,  Horace,  Homer,  Greek  Testa- 
ment, &c.  This  endowment  was  lost  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  The  school  was  rebuilt  in  1854,  and  will  accom- 
modate 100  children.  Dp  to  1856  a  payment  of  £6  1«.  M.,  arising 
out  of  the  commutation  of  the  small  tithes,  was  made  to  the  master 
by  the  rector  of  Warrington,  for  which  nine  children  were  taught 
reading  only  free.  This  payment  was  discontinued,  and  now  a 
few  children  are  taught  at  a  reduced  rate  in  consideration  of  the 
house  occupied  by  the  master.  The  present  Master,  Mr.  Thomas 
Sothem,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  particulars,  has 
occupied  this  position  for  thirty-five  years.  No  endowment,  but  a 
house  for  the  master. 

Bury,  Lancashire  [Classical].  Founded  by  Rev.  Boger  Kay, 
1726,  as  a  free  grammar  school  for  the  youth  of  the  town  and 
parish  and  relatives  of  the  founder.  Income,  £539,  with  house. 
Exhibitions :  two  of  £40  each,  tenable  (if  resident)  for  seven  years, 
at  8t.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  or  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, 
with  preference  first  to  founder's  kin,  then  to  poor  boys  born  in 
the  parish. 

Bury  St.  Edmnnd'a,  Suffolk,  Grammar  School  [Classical]. 
Founded  by  Edward  YI.,  1550.  Open  to  residents  as  well  as 
natives.  Income  of  trust,  £590,  with  house.  Exhibitions :  four 
of  £40  each,  tenable  for  four  years,  at  either  University ;  three 
of  £20  each,  tenable  three  years,  at  Cambridge;  and  one  of  £18, 
tenable  three  years,  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Arch- 
bishop Sancro  ft.  Bishop  Tomline,  Bishop  Blomfield,  Cumberland,  the 
dramatic  writer,  and  numerous  other  men  of  note,  were  educated 
here.    Head  Master,  Bev.  A.  H.  Wratblaw,  M JL 

Bnry  St.  Edmund's.  The  Guildhall  Commercial  School  [Sbmi- 
Classical].  Founded  1842,  and  supported  out  of  the  "  Guildhall 
Feoffment  Charity,"  for  the  instruction  of  150  boys,  whose  parents 
or  guardians  reside  in  the  parishes  of  St  James  or  St  Mary,  in 
Bur^  St  Edmund's,  in  English  and  other  living  languages,  in 
writing,  reading,  &c.,  and  so  much  of  the  mathematics  and  dead 
languages  as  may  be  practicable  and  useful.    Income,  £320. 
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Bntterwlok,  Lincoln  [Classical].  Founded  by  Anthony 
Pinchbeck,  1665,  as  a  free  school,  with  graduate  master,  if  pos- 
sible, named  Pinchbeck,  able  to  teach  Latin  and  Qreek,  for  instruc- 
tion without  payment  of  all  children  and  youth  of  all  families  of 
the  name  of  Pinchbeck,  of  descendants  of  certain  other  families, 
and  children  and  youth  of  all  inhabitants  of  Butterwick  and  the 
hundred  of  the  same  in  Frieston.  Now  instructs  about  seventy 
boys  free  in  classics  and  English.  Income,  £325,  with  house. 
Exhibition :  one  of  £20  to  a  scholar  of  founder's  own  name,  and 
descended  from  his  family,  tenable  for  four  years  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.    Head  Master,  Bev.  J.  Jackson,  M.A. 

Buxton,  Derby  [Mixbd  Elementabt].  Founded  by  subscrip- 
^  /  tion,  1674,  for  a  schoolmaster  of  the  town  teaching  Latin,  English, 
"     and  writing.     Income,  £85. 

Caddinffton,  Hertford  [Elbmentaet].  Founded  by  Thomas 
Coppin  by  will  dated  1662,  and  established  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  of  the  town  of  Market  Street  in  English  and  Latin.  Gross 
income,  £73  St.  9d.    Head  Master,  Hey.  F.  W.  Adey. 

Caermarthen  [Classical].  Founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  1576, 
for  the  education  of  boys  and  youths  in  grammar  and  other  in- 
ferior books.  In  1690  Dr.  Thomas  Edwards  left  a  rent-charge  on 
certain  property  for  an  exhibition  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge ; 
and  in  1713  a  second  scholarship  was  founded  at  the  same  college 
b^  Griffith  Lloyd.  Income,  £108.  Exhibitions :  two  scholarships 
ot  £7  and  £5,  tenable  in  the  school  for  one  year.  [See  also  p.  417. 
note  1.]  Beau  Nash  was  educated  here.  Boarders  are  received 
by  the  Head  Alaster,  Rev.  Bobert  Parkinson,  M.A. 

Oaistor,  Lincoln  [Classical].  Founded  by  Rer.  F.  Kawlinson, 
1630,  as  a  free  grammar  school  for  the  town  of  Caistor,  and 
whatsoever  towns  besides  that  shall  send  them ;  now  open  to  all 
the  world.  Income,  £301.  Exhibitions:  one  of  £6  8«.  6d.  per 
annum,  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge;  open  to  the  schools  of 
Caistor,  Louth,  or  Alford. 

Oaldey  Grange,  Chethir$.    See  Wbst  Kibbt.     ' 

Oalne,  Wilts  [Non-Clabsical].  Founded  by  John  Bentley,  by 
,,/  will  dated  1660,  established  in  1664  as  a  free  English  school,  for 
\  the  instruction  of  boys  in  writing,  arithmetic,  and  Uie  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion.  No  place  was  specified  in  the  founder's 
will,  but  the  school  was  fixed  at  Calne.  In  1683  Latin  was  ordered 
to  be  taught,  and  the  school  made  beneficial  to  town  and  adjacent 
country.  Income,  £50,  with  house.  Exhibitions:  one  of  £18, 
and  another  of  £20,  open  to  natives  of  the  county,  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Oamberwell,  Sumy,  Founded  by  Rev.  Edward  "Wilson,  vicar, 
1615,  as  a  free  school  for  the  instruction  of  children  and  youths  in 
grammar.    By  the   founder's   statutes,  Latin  and  Greek  to  be 
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tauglit ;  twelve  poor  scholars  of  Oamberwell  to  be  free.    Income, 
£220.    No  school-buildings,  and  school  at  present  dosed. 

Oambridfire  [Classical].  Founded  by  Br.  Stephen  Perse, 
1615,  for  100  scholars,  natives  of  Cambridge,  Barnwell,  Chesterton, 
and  Trumpington ;  these  to  be  instructed  finely.  Other  boys  are 
now  admitted  at  a  charge  of  £12  per  anuum.  Boarders  are  also 
admitted.  There  are  four  regular  masters,  and  four  occasional 
masters.  Six  of  the  masters  are  graduates.  Income,  £563,  with 
houses  for  head  and  second  master.  Exhibitions :  one  of  £40, 
tenable  for  two  years,  is  open  to  boarders  of  three  years'  standing. 
Head  Master,  Bev.  F.  Hepperstall,  B.A. 

Cannock,  Stafford  [Classical].  Founded  by  John  "Woo4  before 
1727  for  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  children  to  read.  Income,  £8, 
with  house. 

Oanterbnxy,  Kent,  Kino's  School  [Classical].  Founded  by 
Henry  VIII.,  1541,  **  for  fifty  poor  boys,  to  be  maintained  at  the 
cost  of  the  Church,  and  instructed,  as  well  as  all  others  who  flock 
to  the  school."  This  foundation,  called  "  The  King's  Scholan," 
is  now  divided  into  three  ranks : — ^Ten  Senior  Scholars,  receiving 
£30  per  annum ;  fifteen  Juniors,  receiving  £15  15«.  per  annum ; 
and  twenty-five  Probationers,  receiving  £10  4«.  %d,  per  annum. 
Vacancies  in  each  rank  are  filled  half-yearly  by  absolutely  open 
competition.  The  school  has  no  revenue  distinct  from  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  to  whom  it  belongs.  Exhibitions :  seven  of  £50  and 
one  of  £30  each,  tenable  for  four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  Dr.  Donne, 
Lord  Thurlow,  Bishop  Herbert  Marsh,  and  numerous  other  emi- 
nent persons,  were  educated  here. 

Canterbnry,  Clergy  Obphak  School  [Classical].  Founded 
by  subscription,  1749,  for  the  gratuitous  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion of  necessitous  orphans  of  Serg^men  in  England  and  Wales. 
The  income  is  partly  dependent  upon  annual  subscriptions.  There 
are  buildings  for  masters.  Exhibitions :  one  of  £60,  tenable  for 
Uiree  years  at  any  University  from  which  the  bishops  admit  to  < 
holy  orders. 

Oardigan  [Classical].  Founded  and  endowed  under  the 
powers  of  an  Act  of  the  Commonwealth  passed  in  1649,  supported 
after  the  Kestoration  by  the  Corporation  till  endowed  as  a  free 
school  in  1731.  Instruction  is  now  given  in  Greek,  Latin,  English, 
mathematics,  .history,  g^graphy,  and  English  composition.  Six 
poor  boys  within  the  borough  receive  tuition  free  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  four  years,  such  boys  being  elected  by  the  Mayor  and 
Common  Council.  Other  boys  are  charged  £5  a  year  for  tuition. 
The  present  number  of  scholars  is  twenty -five.  Income,  £21. 
Exhibitions :  see  p.  417>  note  1.    Head  Master,  Rev.  Eees  Williams. 

Carlisle,  (kimbtrland  [Classigal].    A  school  was  founded  in 
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OarliBle  by  Si  Gnthbert  in  686,  but  was  ezimguiahed  in  800. 
Again  esUblished  by  William  Bufus,  to  be  taught  by  one  of  the 
monks  of  the  oonyent  founded  by  him.  Incorporated  with  the 
Cathedral  foundation  by  Henry  YlII.  for  the  instruction  of  all 
boys  who  flock  to  it  to  learn  grammar.  In  August,  1868,  there 
were  103  boys  in  the  school.  Income,  £187,  with  house.  Exhibi- 
tions :  two  of  £60  each  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  for  sons  of 
clergy  of  the  diocese  from  Carlisle  school.  Boarders  are  received 
by  the  Head  Master,  Bev.  T.  C.  Durham,  M.A.,  Honorary  Canon 
of  Carlisle  Cathedral,  late  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

Oartmel,  Zaneaahire  [Ssmi- Classical].  Founded  prior  to  1619. 
Founder's  name  unknown.  Boys  are  admitted  as  soon  as  they  can 
read  U^e  Now  Testament.  Lacome,  £80,  with  house.  Head 
(^Master,  Ee^.  G.  Meaby,  LL.D. 

Catterlck,  Tork,  N.  J2.  [Mizsd  Elxmentart]].  Founded  by  Eev. 
Michael  Syddal,  1668,  for  instruction  of  all  children  of  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  in  Latin  and  Greek  free,  except  entrance  fee  of  6s,  ^^ 

/The  master  to  be  a  Uniyersity  scholar,  and  to  have  £20  per  annum,         fj 
with  house.     For  half  a  century  no  trustees  were  appointed,  but  ^ 

(     ^^  the  power  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  vicar  and  churchwardens. 
/-^^  In  1848,  at  the  application  of  the  vicar,  by  order  of  the  Court  of 

(  Chancery,  five  trustees  were  appointed,  and  the  school  was  made  \ 

an  Elementary  School,  Latin  and  Greek  being  dispensed  with. 
The  trustees  were  also  empowered  to  pay  the  master  £70  per  annum, 
with  use  of  house  and  garden.  The  total  income  of  the  charity  is 
£150,  derived  from  land  at  Hudswell,  near  Richmond,  and  houses 
at  York,  out  of  which  six  poor  widows  receive  each  £9  per  annum, 
with  house  and  garden  near  the  schooL  Head  Master,  Mr.  W.  Kay. 

Oatterlck,  Tork,  If.  B,  See  Bolton-on-Swalb. 
OaTendiflh,  Suffolk  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  by  Bev.  Thomas 
Gray,  1696,  for  the  fr^e  instruction  of  poor  children  of  the  parish 
in  English,  Latin,  and  Greek,  for  apprenticing  two  poor  lads,  or 
maintaining  one  more  "pregnant"  at  Cambridge.  The  foundation 
boys  are  limited  to  fifteen.  Gross  income,  £115,  with  house. 
Exhibitions :  one  of  £40,  tenable  till  B.  A.,  at  Cambridge. 

Oawthome,  Tork,  W,  J2.  [ELESfBirrART,  under  Government  in- 
spection].   Founded  by  grant  from  the  Duchy   of    Lancaster, 
1639,  as  a  fr«e  grammar  sohooL    Income,  £5,  with  house. 
Ohapel-en-le-Fritli,  Derby  [Mixkd  Elemxntart,  under  Go- 
[  vemment    inspection].      Founded    by  Mary    Dixon,   1696,   for 
^>\  instruction  of  children  of  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  as  well  potties 
)  I  f{  ^nd  incipients  as  g^mmarians,  and  those  that  should  have  attained 
^  '  V  ^  further  proficiency  in  learning.    Income,  £29. 

*  Ohard,  Somtrui  [Classical].    Founded  by  William  Symes,  of 
I  Chard,  1671.  as  a  grammar  school  for  the  education  of  youth.    No 

endowment  beyond  school-house,  garden,  and  field.  Head  Master, 
Bev.  George  rhillipe,  M.A. 
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Oharlbnry,  Oxford  [Now  -  Classical].  Founded  by  Anne 
Walker  by  will  dated  1659.  Established  1675,  as  a  school  nnder 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  for  bringing  up  of  poor  yonths  of 
Oharlbury  in  the  fear  of  God  and  goodliteratnre  freely.  "  For  the 
enoooragement  of  the  master  he  is  allowed  to  take  '  foreigners '  on 
his  own  terms."  Income,  £40,  with  house.  Exhibitions:  two 
scholarships  of  £5  each,  tenable  till  M.A.,  at  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford.  These  exhibitions,  however,  have  not  been  claimed  for 
many  years.    Head  Master,  Mr.  G.  Morris. 

Ohaxlcote,  War%oick.      See  Hampton  Lvct. 

Charlton,  Kent,    See  Lbwisham. 

Oharter-HouBe  SohooL    See  page  207* 

Ohelmaford,  Basex  [Classical].  Founded  by  Edward  YI., 
1551,  as  a  free  grammar  school  for  education  of  boys  and  youths. 
Income,  £417,  with  house.  Exhibitions,  one  of  £30,  tenable  for 
three  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  a  share  with  Maldon, 
Brentwood,  and  the  schools  of  the  county  of  Essex  in  a  scholarship  of 
£6  per  annum  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Head  Master,  Bot. 
James  Tanner,  M.  A.,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.    [See  also  pw  662  ] 

Cheltenham,  OloueesUr  [Classical].  Founded  hy  Richard 
Pate,  1586,  as  a  free  grammar  school  under  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford,  for  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  Cheltenham  and  the  country  thereabouts.  Income,  £850, 
with  house.  Exhibitions :  one  of  £80,  tenable  four  years,  at  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford. 

Chariton,  Sants,    See  Albbsford. 

Chester,  Cathedral  Graumab  School  [Classical].  Founded 
by  Henry  VIII.  Twenty-four  boys,  termed  "  king  s  scholars," 
elected  by  competitive  examination,  receive  a  free  education,  and 
also  £3  Qs.  Sd,  per  annum  each  (the  statutable  allowance).  Pre- 
sent income,  including  the  payments  to  the  king's  scholars,  £280 
per  annum.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  classics,  French 
and  German,  mathematics,  drawing,  natural  science,  and  English. 
Provision  was  made  by  the  founder  for  four  exhibitions  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  but  these  have  not  been  awarded  from  time  imme- 
morial ;  the  matter  is  now  under  consideration  by  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners.  There  is  also  an  exhibition  worth  £100  per 
annum,  or  more,  tenable  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  open  to  a 
native  of  St.  Michael's  parish,  Chester.  Head  Master,  Rev.  James 
Harris,  M.A. 

Chester,  County  of.    See  Bunburt. 

Chesterfield,  Derby  [Classical].  Founded  by  Godfrey  Pol- 
jambe,  between  1594  and  1C02,  for  the  pious  education  of  boys 
within  the  borough.  Income,  £141,  with  house.  Exhibition  :  one 
of  £11,  tenable  for  three  years,  at  any  English  University.  Arch- 
bishop Seeker,  Dr.  Knye,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Darwin,  and  other 
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eminent  men  were  educated  h^re.  Head  Master,  Bev.  F.  Galder, 
M.A. 

Chesterton,  Oambridge,    Bee  Gambridob. 

Chetwynd  End,  Salop,    See  Nxwfort,  Salop. 

Cheveley,  Cambridge  [Non  -  Classical].  Founded  by  John 
Baye  by  will  dated  1558.  Established  1568  as  a  free  grammar 
school.  Under  a  new  scheme  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  since 
October  21,  1865,  children  of  labourers  have  been  charged  one 
penny  per  week,  and  of  farmers  and  shopkeepers  5«.  per  quarter. 
To  children  from  any  other  parish  the  fees  are  doubled.  The 
ayerage  attendance  is  fifty-five  in  winter  and  forty  in  summer. 
Income,  £125,  and  house.  The  Master,  Mr.  Thomas  Cutting 
Webb,  is  permitted  by  the  trustees  to  receive  six  boarders. 

Ohlcliester,  jStMaer.  Prebendal  School  [Classical].  Founded 
by  Edward  Storey,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  1497,  as  a  grammar 
school,  to  be  kept  by  the  rrebendary  of  Highleigh  for  the  free 
instruction  of  g^mmar  scholars  and  others  who  should  come  to 
learn.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  mathematics  and  general 
knowledge,  as  well  as  classics.  Income,  £75,  with  house.  Arch- 
bishop Juzon,  John  Selden,  Collins  the  poet,  and  other  eminent 
men  were  educated  here.    Head  Master,  Bev.  T.  Brown,  M.A. 

Ohiohestar.  Whitbt's  Fbjbb  School  [Nok-Classical].  Founded 
by  OUver  Whitby  by  wiU  dated  1702,  established  1712,  for  the 
maintenance,  clothing,  and  education  in  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
mathematics  of  twelve  poor  boys  from  Chichester,  Harting,  and 
West  Wittering — four  from  each  place,  the  master  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  school-house  with  the  boys.  The  school  is  governed 
by  five  trustees,  who  are  laymen.  They  have  the  appointment  of 
the  head  master,  who  must  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  course  of  instruction,  beside  the  subjects  above 
mentioned,  embraces  geography,  English  history,  English  grammar, 
and  other  branches  of  a  useful  education.  The  sources  from 
which  the  income  of  the  school  is  derived  consist  of  a  farm  at 
West  Wittering,  the  great  tithes  of  that  pariah,  and  moneys  in- 
Tested  in  Government  stock:  these  produce  about  £1,450  a  year 
available  for  school  purposes,  but  the  whole  is  not  expended— the 
surplus  being  reserved  to  meet  continprencies,  some  of  the  school  pro- 
perty being  held  on  a  lease  of  lives.  Within  the  last  forty  years  there 
have  been  several  increases  in  the  number  of  pupils;  at  the  present 
time  there  are  forty-six  free  scholars — thirty  from  Chichester,  and 
eight  from  each  of  the  other  parishes.  On  the  boys  leaving  school 
they  receive  a  small  premium  to  provide  them  with  an  outfit,  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  lads  readily  obtain  situations  in  the  trades  and  shops 
in  this  place,  and  many  of  them  (though  selected  from  the  poorer 
classes)  become  respectable  and  prosperous  citizens.  Head  Master, 
Mr.  Thomas  Pescod. 

Ohig^ell,  Eisex,     Two  schools:   I.  English  [Elbmentaby] ; 
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.    IT.  Latfn  [CLAfisiOALl    Founded  by  S.  Hannett,  Arohbiihop  of 

^     York,  1629,  for  the  tree  instruction  of  all  children  of  Chigwell, 

X  ^  ^  ^     and  two  from  each  of  the  pariahes  of  lioughton,  Woodford,  and 

'       Lambome,  in  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  and  casting  accounta, 

and  in  their  accidence  in  the  English  school;  and  tor  the  free 

instruction  of  tweWe  scholars  bom  in  the  parish  of  Chigwell,  two 

bom  in  Loughton,  two  in-  Woodford,  and  two  in  Lambome, 

in  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  g^ramar  school.    According  to  a  new 

scheme,  approved  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  1867,  scholars  who 

pay  a  small  capitation  fee  and  six  free  boys  are  instructed  here ; 

the  course  of  instruction  including  Latin,  Greek,  English,  French. 

German,  and  mathematics.     Income,  £325,  wiUi  house.    A  fund 

has  accumulated  for  exhibitions.   Head  Master,  Rev.  H.  M.  Bobin- 

son,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.    [See  also  p.  ((62.] 

Ohiloott,  Derby.    See  Applbbt,  Lrieester, 

Ohildrey,  Berki  fSBMi-CLAseiCAL].  Founded  by  W.  Fettiplace, 
1626,  to  support  a  chaplain  of  a  chantry^  at  Childrey  to  teach  such 
Y  as  come  in  religion  and  g^mmar,  requiring  nothing  from  the  poor 
or  from  inhabiUints.  Income,  £13,  with  house.  The  annual  value 
of  the  estates  in  connection  with  this  endowment  is  said  to  exceed 
£1,000  per  annum.  The  Trustees,  the  Provost,  and  Fellows  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  being  desirous  of  raising  the  character 
of  the  school  and  of  extending  its  utility,  have  appointed  an  ex- 
perienced and  qualified  master  at  four  tunes  the  original  stipend. 
Head  Master,  Mr.  John  Piaister. 

Chipping-  Baxnet,  Hertt  [Non-ClassigixI.  Founded  by  Queen 
Elisabeth,  1673,  as  a  free  grammar  school.  There  are  ten  founda- 
tion boys.    Income,  £27*  with  house. 

Chipping  Oampden,  Olottceattr  [Classical].  Founded  by 
John  Fereby,  or  Yarby,  about  1487,  as  a  free  school  and  learned 
master  for  the  children  of  parishioners  ;  revived  and  rebuilt  1863. 
There  are  six  free  scholarships  tenable  at  the  school,  open  to  annual 
tom petition  among  boys  of  the  parish.  Gross  income,  £174,  with 
house  for  head  master,  who  can  accommodate  from  thirty  to  forty 
boarders.  Exhibition :  one  of  £76,  tenable  for  four  years,  at  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford.     Head  Master,  Eev.  S.  F.  Hiron,  D.C.L. 

Chipping  Norton,  Oxford  [Elembntabt,  under  Government 
inspection].  Founded  before  1647.  Founder's  name  unknown. 
In  1869  it  was  established  as  a  National  School,  and  is  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  a  g^rammar  school.    Income,  £17. 

Chipping  Sodbury,  Oloueester.  Founded  by  decree  of 
Charles  I.,  1628,  for  the  free  instraction  of  townsmen's  children  in 
grammar.  Grotui  income,  £369.  Income,  £100,  and  house.  School 
at  present  in  abeyance,  but  will  shortly  be  re-opened. 

Chislehurst,  Kent.    See  Lbwisham. 

Chorley,  Lancashire  [Ssmi-Classical].  Founded  by  inhabitants, 
1611.    The  school-house  was  erected  part  within  the  churchyard 
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and  part  within  the  Tythe  Barnyard,  00  that  neither  the  vicar  nor 
the  farmer  of  the  tithes  should  have  power  to  convert  it  to  any 
oUier  use.  According  to  the  orig^inal  agreement  the  master  was 
not  to  allow  his  wife  to  live  in  the  school-house,  lest  she  or  "  their 
children  begotten  in  such  habitation  might  become  chargeable  to 
the  parish  of  Chorley."  There  are  no  tree  boys.  A  new  school- 
house  is  now  in  course  of  erection,  and  is  to  be  completed  by  the 
30th  November.  It  will  be  more  commodious  and  in  every  way 
superior  to  the  old  building,  and  will  have  a  spacious  playground 
annexed.    Income,  £10  15«.    Head  Master,  Mr.  Samuel  Bennett. 

Ohriit's  Hospital,  London,    See  p.  356. 

OhTidleiffli,  J>evon  [Gla6sical].  Founded  by  John  Pynsent, 
1668,  as  a  free  school  for  a  certain  number  of  the  children  of 
parishioners  and  inhabitants.  The  will  of  the  founder  not  being 
carried  out  by  his  executors,  the  chief  part  of  his  intentions  was 
defeated.  Three  scholarships  at  Cambridge,  specially  referred  to 
in  the  will,  were  never  founded,  and  the  endowment  was  only 
secured  b^  an  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  This  endow- 
ment consists  of  a  rent  charge  of  £30  per  annum  on  an  estate  at 
Combe,  near  Croydon,  out  of  which  certain  deductions  for  repairs 
are  necessary.  JB'or  a  long  period  it  has  been  a  boarding  school, 
to  which  some  children  of  the  inhabitants  are  admitted  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  trustees  without  payment,  and  others  on 
payment  of  a  capitation.    Head  Master,  Hev.  J.  W.  Inman,  M.A. 

Ohuroh  Eaton,  Stafford  [Non-Classical].  Founder's  name 
and  date  of  foundation  unknown.  For  an  anle  scholar  to  teach 
young  boys  of  Church  Eaton.  Now  instructs  about  fifty  boys,  all 
free.    Income,  £125,  with  house. 

Oharoh  I<anflrton,  Leicester.  Founded  by  Bev.  W.  Hanbury, 
rector,  1767.  The  original  trust  is  for  "schools  for  ever," 
"organs  for  ever,"  "beef  for  ever,"  library,  picture  gallery,  , 
printing-office,  hospital,  professorships  of  grammar,  music,  botany,  - 
mathematics,  antiquity,  and  poetry,  besides  the  erection  of  a 
grand  church,  to  form  with  other  buildings  a  "  temple  of  religion 
and  virtue,"^  and  a  noble  museum.  The  professor  of  grammar  was 
to  instruct  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  rhetoric,  seventy-five  boys  be- 
longing to  any  of  the  Langtons  freely,  and  to  refuse  no  boys  that 
were  healthy  and  clean.  Total  income  of  endowment,  £930,  of 
which  £109  is  paid  to  an  elementary  school. 

Olrencester,  Oloucetter  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  m  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Dr.  T.  Buthall,  Bishop  of  Durham/  as  a 
free  grammar  school  for  the  education,  &c.,  of  sdiolars  in  good 
literature  and  learning.    Income,  £26,  vrith  house. 

City  of  London  80I100L    See  London. 

-Glare,  Suffolk  [Elsmbntart].  Found^  by  William  Cadge? 
1669,  for  a  schoolmaster  able  to  instruct  ten  poor  boys  of  Clare  in 
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the  English,  Latin,  and  Ghreek  lanjraages,  and  in  the  art  of  writing 
—orthodox  in  his  belief  of  the  Christian  &ith — pions  and  sober 
in  his  behayioor,  and  constant  and  diligent  in  his  attentions  to  the 
scholars.  It  was  re-established  under  order  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  1856,  and  now  instructs  hoys  from  six  years  of  age  in 
the  usual  English  course,  and  such  other  branches  of  education  as 
to  the  trustees  may  seem  expedient.  Income,  £60.  Head  Master, 
Mr.  Alfred  Glazin.  This  school  is  not  named  in  the  last  Beport  of 
the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission. 

Clayton-le-Woods,  mar  Chorley^  Zanauhire  [Mixed  Els- 
mentabt].  Founded  by  Edward  Bootle,  1744,  for  the  instruction 
of  children  within  the  manor  of  Clayton,  and  parts  adjacent,  in 
English  and  Latin.  Five  children  are  taught  free.  Income, 
£9  6s.  M.,  with  house  and  garden.  The  income  is  increased  by 
subscriptions  from  the  landowners  and  the  children's  pence. 
Master,  Mr.  Thomas  Bamber. 

OlerkenwelL    See  London,  Islinoton,  p.  492 

Olibom,  Westmorland  [Mixed  Elementary,  under  Govern- 
ment inspection].  Founded  about  1808,  under  Inclosure  Act, 
for  the  children  of  landowners,  farmers,  and  other  inhabitants. 
Income,  £25.    Head  Master,  Mr.  D.  White. 

Olifton-witli-Salwlck  (Parish  ofKirkham),  Lancashire  [Mixed 
Elementaby].  Founded  by  John  Dickson,  1682,  for  the  free  in- 
struction of  poor  boys  of  Clifton.  Now  no  free  scholars.  Income, 
£13.    Head  Master,  Mr.  Charles  Henry  White. 

Clipstone,  Northampton  [Non-ClassicalJ.  Founded  by  Sir 
George  Buswell,  Knt.,  1667,  for  the  free  instruction  of  children 
of  the  parishes  of  Clipstone,  Kelmarsh,  Oxendon,  East  Famdon, 
Hasel  beech,  and  Marston  Trussell  in  reading,  writing,  grammar, 
and  Latin.  Now  instructs  thirty  boys  in  English  and  Latin,  if 
desired,  free.  Head  Master's  income,  £100,  with  rooms;  Second 
Master's,  £50.    Head  Master,  Kev.  W.  F.  Boyd,  M.A. 

Olitlieroe  {Parish  of  WhdUey),  Lancashire  [Classical  and  Com- 
mercial]. Founded  by  Queen  Mary,  1554,  as  a  free  grammar 
school  without  limitation.  Income,  £300,  with  house.  Exhibi- 
tions :  two  of  £40  each,  tenable  four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
Head  Master,  Rev.  E.  Bodcn,  M.A. 

Ooathazn,  near  Redcar.    See  Kirkleatham.  ^  ^ 

Oookerham,  Lancashire  [Mixed  Elementary,  xmder  Govern-     (7 
ment  inspection].    Founded  by  inhabitants,  1681.    Income,  £12,      ^ 
with  house  and  garden. 

Oookermouth,  C^md^-/an<^.     Founded  by  Philip  Lord  Wharton,        1 
and  others,    1676,    as  a  free   grammar  school  for  inhabitants. 
Income,  £12. 

Ooffffeshall,  Essex.  Hftcham's  School  [Non- Classical]. 
Founded  by  Sir  Robert  Hitcham,  for  instruction  of  thirty  or  forty 
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poor  children  of  Framlingham,  Debenham,  and  Coggeshall  at 
Framlingham  in  reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  by  will,  dated 
1636.  Established  by  ordinance  of  Cromwell,  1653,  which  pro- 
vided for  a  separate  school  at  each  of  the  places  named,  for  in- 
struction of  twenty  or  thirty  or  more  of  the  children  of  the 
poorest  inhabitants  in  reading,  writing,  accounts,  or  g^mmar 
learning ;  and  also  for  apprenticing  boys  and  maintaining  scholars 
at  Cambridge.  Income,  £130,  with  house.  Uead  Master,  Mr. 
Edward  Edgar. 

Oofirffeshall,  Essex,    See  Earl's  Colne. 

Oolchester,  Essex.  Royal  Grammar  School  [Classical]. 
Founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  by  charter,  1539.  Established  by  letters 
patent  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1584,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  with 
sixteen  free  scholars,  natives  of  the  town  or  liberties  of  Colchester, 
and  children  of  free  burgesses.  In  1851  the  school  was  taken  out 
of  the  town,  and  under  a  new  scheme  of  the  Court  of  Chancerj' 
the  number  of  foundation  scholars  was  limited  to  twenty,  and  per- 
mission given  to  receive  eighty  boys.  Income,  £106,  with  house. 
Exhibitions:  one  of  £6  6*.  per  annum  for  the  son  of  a  free  burgess 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  failing  claimants  of  the 
names  of  Gilbert  and  Forkington,  second  preference  to  two  of  £18 
each  at  the  same  college.  Archbishop  Harsnett  and  Professor 
Airy  were  educated  here.  Head  Master,  Rev.  W.  Wright,  D.C.L., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Second  Master,  Rev.  J.  Bates,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

Cold  Ashby,  Northampton,    See  Guilsbobough. 

Ooleshill,  Warwick  [Classical].  Founder's  name  and  date  of 
foundation  unknown:  about  1520.  Open  to  sons  of  householders 
free.    Income,  £220,  with  house. 

Oolne  {Parish  of  WhaUei/),Lancashire\^2,vi'ChKBSiCKL\.  Founded 
before  1687  for  the  instruction  of  six  boys.  Founder's  name  un- 
known.   Income,  £19. 

Ctolne-En^aine,  Essex.     See  Halsteab. 

Colton,  mar  XTlverston,  Lancashire.  Finsthwaite  School  [Mixed 
Elementary].  Founded  by  subscription,  1729,  as  a  grammar 
school.     Income,  £6. 

Colton,  Lancashire.    See  Hawkshbad. 

Colwall,  near  Malvern^  Hereford  [Non-Classical].  Founded 
by  Humphry  Walwyn,  1612,  as  a  free  school,  under  the  Grocers' 
Company,  for  instructing  youth  in  learning;  all  founder's  kin 
unable  to  pay,  poor  parishioners,  and  seven  poorest  of  Little 
Malvern,  to  be  taught  free ;  parishioners  able  to  pay,  not  more 
than  10#.  per  annum.  Schoolmaster  to  be  a  preacher.  School 
rebuilt  by  Grocers'  Company  in  1796,  and  again  in  1851.  From 
sixty  to  seventy  boys  are  now  educated  hero  free.    Income  from 
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endowment)  £20^  made  up  hy  Grocers'  Ck>mpany  to  £160,  wiUx 
house.    Head  Master,  Rer.  Eobert  O.  Carter,  M.A. 

Oonfirleton,  Cheshire  [Sebu-Classtgal].  Founder's  name  and 
date  unknown  ;  said  to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  time  of. 
Edward  VI.,  and  that  the  original  object  was  the  free  instruction 
of  the  sons  of  burgesses  in  Latin  and  Greek.  There  are  three 
Wilbraham  scholarships  in  the  school,  free  to  the  sons  of  poor 
persons,  viz.,  two  from  Congleton  and  one  from  Bode.  Income, 
£16,  with  house.  Head  Master,  Rev.  W.  Bevem  Grix,  M.A.y 
Cambridge. 

Oonisford  Ward.    See  Nobwich. 

Oorby,  near  Grantham^  Lincoln  [Non-Cla88ical].  Founded  by 
Charles  Kead,  by  will  dated  1669,  established  1674,  as  a  free 
grammar  school  for  the  instruction  of  children  of  inhabitants  in 
reading,  writing,  accounts,  and  in  Latin.  Income,  £37,  and  house. 
Head  Master,  Mr.  W.  S.  Morley. 

Oottam,  Lancashire,    See  Lea. 

Oottesbrook,  NorihampUm,    See  Gcilsbobouoh. 

Courteenhall,  JVbrfAawptow  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  by 
Sir  Samuel  Jones,  1672,  for  free  instruction  of  children  of  Oourteen- 
hall,  and  within  four  miles  thereof,  in  English,  Latin,  Greek, 
writing,  accounts,  and  other  qualities  usually  taught  in  free 
schools.  Income,  £100,  and  house.  Head  Master,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Haskins. 

Coventry,  Warwick  [Classical].  Founded  by  John  Hales, 
1546,  and  endowed  at  his  death,  1573,  as  a  free  school,  with  a 
learned  master  to  teach  grammar,  a  learned  usher,  and  a  man 
skilful  in  music  to  teach  singing  "  unto  the  children  of  all  the  free 
inhabitants  within  the  citio  and  the  inner  liberties  thereof  ^ra^u." 
The  sons  of  freemen  now  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £1  5«.,  and 
yearly  £1  10«.  Income,  £750.  Exhibitions :  seven  of  £5  each, 
tenable  for  three  years,  at  the  school,  and  afterwards  of  £55  each, 
tenable  for  four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  the  holders  must 
be  "  of  the  county  of  "Warwick,  and  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Coventry,"  and  intend  to  take  orders  in  the  English  church  ;  and 
two  scholarships  of  £100  each,  tenable  for  five  years,  at  St  John's 
College,  Oxford.    Head  Master,  Rev.  J.  Grover,  M.A. 

Oowbridffe,  Glamorgan  [Classical].  Endowed  by  Sir  Leoline 
Jenkins,  1685,  as  a  free  school ;  master  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Principal  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  to  teach  five  pensioners 
gratis  (three  to  have  exhibitions  to  the  college),  besides  ten  poor 
youths  of  Cowbrid^e  and  neighbouring  parishes.  Income,  £50, 
with  house.  Exhibitions :  five  monitorships  of  the  total  annual 
value  of  £16  10«.,  tenable  for  four  years  at  the  school.  The 
monitors  entering  Jesus  College  have  a  claim  to  three  exhibitions 
there  of  £10  each.    [See  also  page  417,  note  1.]    Head  Master, 
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■Rev.  Thomas  WilliamB,  M.A.,  sometime  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.     [See  also  p.  562.] 

Ooxwold,  Torky  N.  B.   Founded  by  Sir  J.  Harte,  1603,  as  a  free  ^  ^ 

.  school,  with  master  and  usher,  and  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  potties,  ,'  -  J  ^ 
or  young  children,  to  read  English.     Income,  £36,  with  house.  * ) 

Part  of  income  paid  to  National  Schools. 

Oranbrook,  Kent  [Classical].  Founded  by  Simon  Lynche, 
1674,  as  a  free  grammar  school.  Now  open  to  all  the  boys  of  the 
parish  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  4  guineas  per  annum.  Income, 
£166,  with  house.  Exhibitions  :  one  of  £60,  tenable  three  years, 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  four  of  £20,  tenable  for  two  years  in 
the  schooL 

Oranleifirli,  Surrey  [SsMi-CLAfiStCAL].  Founded  by  subscription, 
1866,  for  the  education  of  boys  of  the  middle  class,  on  the  public- 
school  system,  in  English,  mathematics,  French,  and  Latin.  The 
present  number  of  scholars  is  176.  There  are  seven  masters,  five 
of  whom  are  clergymen  with  University  degrees.  A  number  of 
scholarships,  tenable  in  the  school,  are  given  each  year  by  the 
Council. 

Crediton,  J>evon  [Classical].  Founded  by  Edward  VI.,  1647, 
as  a  free  grammar  school  for  children  of  the  county  of  Devon.  In- 
come, £700,  with  houses.  Exhibitions  :  three  of  £60  each,  tenable 
three  and  a  half  years,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Durham,  and  six 
scholarships  of  £10  each,  tenable  at  the  school,  by  residents  of 
Crediton,  Sandford,  or  Exminster ;  failing  these,  by  residents  in 
the  county  of  Devon. 

Crewkeme,  Somenet  [Classical].  Founded  by  John  de  Combe, 
1499,  as  a  free  grammar  school.  By  order  of  the  Clourt  of  Chancery, 
the  school  was  made  free  to  all  sons  of  the  inhabitants  of  Crew- 
keme, and  of  places  within  six  miles  of  the  town,  for  instruction 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church. 
Income,  £263,  with  house.  Exhibitions :  two  of  £26  each,  tenable 
for  four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  one  of  £26,  tenable  for 
four  years,  by  a  student  proceeding  either  to  the  Universities  or 
entering  one  of  the  learned  professions;  and  four  of  £7  each, 
tenable  for  seven  years,  at  Oxu)rd. 

Oroft,  Hereford.    See  Luoton. 

Oromer,  Norfolk  [Non -Classical].     Founded  by  Sir  Bartholo-  -^ 
mew  Head,  goldsmith,  1606,  for  a  priest  cunning  in  grammar  to 
teach  gentlemen's  sons  and  good  men's  children,  and  especially 
poor  men's  children  of  Cromer  and  thereabouts.     Income,  £10 ; 
supplemented  by  £120  from  the  Goldsmiths'  Company. 


Cropredy,  near  Banbury,  Oxford  [Mixed  Elementary,  under 

Government  inspection].     Founded  by  Walter  Calcott,  1576,  as  a 

grammar  school  in  Williamscott,  for  scholars  from  eight  to  eighteen 

"^    years  of  age,  from  the  villages  comprised  in  the  "  peculiar"  of  Crop- 
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redy,  or  in  defimlt  from  the  next  towns.  There  is  now  no  re- 
striction as  to  age  on  admission.  A  new  class-room  was  added  in 
1867  to  make  better  accommodation  for  the  in&nts.  Income,  £36, 
with  house  and  garden. 

Orosby  Oarrett,  Wettmorland  PMixed  Elbmentabt].  Founded 
by  subscription^  1785,  for  the  eoiucation  of  children  within  the 
township  of  Crosby  Garrett.    Income,  £7.    Now  a  dame's  schooL 

Orosby,  Great  (Parish  of  Sefton)^  Ltmeaahire  [Semi-Classical]. 
Founded  bv  John  Harrison,  1618,  as  a  grammar  school  at  Great 
Crosby,  under  Merchant  Taylors'  Company.  Twenty-eight  founda- 
tion boys  are  now  educated  free.    Income,  £379,  and  house. 

Orosby  Bavensworth,  Westmorland  [Mixxn  Elemkntaby]. 
Founded  by  subscription  about  1597.    Ineome,  £63. 

Orosby  Bavensworth.  Beagill  School  [Mixed  Elshehtabt]. 
Founded  by  R.  Sanderson  and  others,  1735,  for  the  free  instruction 
of  children  of  inhabitants.    Income,  £45. 

Orossorake,  Westmorland.    See  Stainton. 

Crosthwaite,  Cumberland.  St.  John's  Yale  [Mixed  Eleiox- 
taby].  Founded  by  contribution  of  inhabitants,  1719,  for  the 
curate  to  teach  the  children  of  the  chapelry  reading,  &c. ;  and  tl  e 
boys  Latin  and  Greek,  if  desired.     Now  only  a  National  SchooL 

Orosthwaite,  Cumberland,    See  Keswick. 

Orosthwaite  and  Lyth  [Parish  of  Keversham)  Westmorland 
[Non-Classical].  Founded  by  George  Cocke,  1665,  for  a  school- 
master at  Crosthwaite.     Income,  £60. 

Oroston  (Parish),  Lancashire,    See  Bispham  and  Dretherton. 

Oroydon,  Surrey.  Founded  by  Archbishop  Wbitgift,  1599,  as 
part  of  the  hospital ;  one  of  the  brethren,  learned  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  a  good  versifier  therein,  to  keep  a  common  school  at 
Croydon,  and  teach  the  children  of  the  parinh  of  the  poorer  sort 
freely,  of  the  better  sort  on  payment.  By  order  of  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, 1852,  two  schools  were  to  be  opened  in  connection  with 
Archbishop  Whitgift's  Hospital :  one  for  poor  children,  capable  of 
accommodating  250,  was  opened  ten  years  ago — the  master,  Mr. 
Ingram,  being  one  of  the  brethren  of  the  hospital ;  the  other,  a 
miadle^class  school,  will  shortly  be  erected.    Income,  £500. 

Onokfield,  Sussex.  Founded  by  Edmund  Flower,  1521,  as  a  free 
grammar  school ;  the  master  to  be  a  graduate  and  priest.  Income, 
£28,  now  paid  to  National  School. 

Cnlgaith,  Cumberland,    See  Eirkland. 

Cumberland  (County).     See  St.  Bees. 

Owxn  Toyddwr,  Radnor  [Elementary,  under  Government  in- 
spection]. Founded  by  Rev.  Charles  Price,  1719,  for  a  person 
licensed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  keep  a  school  in  or  near 
the  church.  In  1790,  united  with  another  school  in  Rhayader, 
and  described  as  a  free  grammar  school.     Income,  £32. 
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Daore,  Cumberland  [Mnuu>  Elsmentabt].    Foanded  by  Matt.  >i. 

Brown  and  others,  1 749,  for  instroction  of  all  children  of  inhabitants  /  (^ 
lOf  the  township,  at  a  quarterage ;  not  more  than  four  to  be  free. 

The  master  to  be  able  to  teach  English  and  Latin.     Income,  £27.  > 

Dacre,  Cumberland,    See  Blencow. 

Dalston,  Cumberland  [Nom-Classigal].  Founded  before  1663  ; 
founder's  name  unknown ;  a  gift  in  1696  for  the  instruction  of  the 
children  of  parishioners  in  writing,  reading,  and  Latin  grammar. 
Income,  £36. 

Dalton-in-Fomess,  Lancashire  [Elementary].  Founded  by 
Thomas  Bonlton,  1622,  for  the  free  instruction  of  children  bom  or 
dwelling  in  the  town  of  Dalton.  Income,  £137>  Now  a  National 
School  under  €h>vemment  inspection,  with  no  free  scholars.  There 
is  a  private  grammar  school  in  Dalton,  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  £. 
Hilton. 

Dalton-ln-FomeM,  Lancashire.     See  Ki&kbt-Irelbtu. 

Dare8bury(PamAo/'5«««>m),C%«*Airtf [Elementary].  Founded       ^ 
by  Richard  Rider  and  others,  1600,  for  a  schoolmaster,  M.A.  or       ^O 
B.A.  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  to  teach  grammar,  school  poetry, 
and  other  learning,  for  the  education  of  children  of  inhabitants  of  , 
Daresbury  and  eight  other  townships,  and  of  such  foreigners  as   ' 
had  contributed  to  the  foundation.     Income,  £54,  and  cottage. 

DarfLeld  {Parish)  York,  W1  E.     See  Worsmrouoh. 

Darlinfirton,  Durham  [Semi- Classical].  Founded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  1663,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  for  the  free  instruction 
of  the  boys  and  youth  of  Uie  town  and  parish  in  classics.  Income, 
£216.     Head  Master,  Rev.  John  Marshall. 

Darmsden,  Suffolk.    See  Nxedham  Market. 

Damhall,  Cheshire.    See  Over. 

Dartfbrd,  Kent  [Classigal],  Founded  by  W.  Vaughan,  E. 
Gwyn,  and  W.  Death,  1676,  for  a  learned  man  in  grammar  to 
teach  children  in  the  town  of  Dartford  in  tho  knowledge  of  gram- 
mar. One  boy  in  ten  elected  free  exhibitioner  by  competition. 
School  re-opened  in  1866,  with  new  buildings  and  five  acres  of 
playground  on  the  high  ground  west  of  Dartford.  Head  Master, 
the  Rev.  S.  F.  Creswell,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.     University  Examiners. 

Daxtmoutli,  Devon.  Founded  1679  ;  founder's  name  unknown ; 
for  instruction  of  children  within  the  borough  in  Latin,  English, 
the  art  of  navigation,  mathematics,  &c.     School  in  abeyance. 

Daventry,  Northampton  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  by 
W.  Parker,  1576,  for  the  instruction  of  fifty  children.  Income, 
£60,  with  house.    Head  Master,  Rev.  Philip  Hale,  B.A. 

David's,  St.    See  St.  David's. 
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^,  Dean,   Cumberland  [Mixed  Elementaby].     Founded  by  John 

^'  ■  Fox,  goldamith,  1696,  as  a  free  grammar  school  for  poor  men's 

^)  childr^ ;  master  to  be  appointed  by  the  GK)ld6mith8*  Company. 

M  Income,  £13. 

Deane,  Zaneashire,    See  Fabitwobth. 

Debenham,  Sufolk.  Hitcham's  "School  [NoN-CLAsaiCAL]. 
Founded  by  Sir  Robert  Hitcham,  by  will,  1636,  as  a  free  school 
at  Framlingham  for  the  instruction  of  thirty  or  forty  poor  children 
of  Framlingham,  Debenham,  and  Cogg^haU ;  established  by  ordi- 
nance of  Cromwell,  1653,  which  provided  for  a  separate  school  to 
each  place  named  for  the  education  of  fifty  of  the  children  of  the 
poorest  inhabitants  in  reading,  writing,  accounts,  and  grammar 
learning,  &c  The  sons  of  farmers,  tradesmen,  and  others  from. 
Debenham  and  the  neighbouring  parishes  are  admitted  on  payment 
of  from  2d,  to  1«.  per  week.  Income,  £126,  with  house.  Trustees, 
the  Fellows  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  Head  Master,  Mr. 
J.  M.  White. 

Dedham,  £9sex  [Classical].  Founded  by  Dame  Joan  Clark, 
date  unknown,  and  endowed  oy  W.  Littlebury,  hy  will  dated 
1671 ;  established  by  charter  in  1576,  as  Queen  Elizabeth's  free 
grammar  school,  with  master  M.A.,  to  teach  twenty  free  scholars, 
chosen  from  the  poorest  inhabitants  of  certain  places.  Income, 
£326,  with  house.  Exhibitions  :  two  of  £46,  tenable  four  years,  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.    Head  Master,  Rev.  Ger.  T.  Lermit,  M.A. 

Denbigh,  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  by  subscription,  1727,  as 
a  free  grammar  school.   Income,  £53.   Exhibitions,  see  p.  417,  note. 

Dent  {FarishofSedberffh),  York,  JT.i?.  [Semi-Classical].  Founded 
by  James  I.,  1603,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  with  master  and  usher. 
Income,  £66,  with  house.    Master^  Mr.  G.  Swift. 

Deptford,  Kent.  St.  Nicholas*  Schoou  Founded  by  Dr.  R. 
Brereton,  1672,  as  a  public  school  for  poor  children,  to  be  taught 
grammar  and  writing.  Income,  £8.  Now  united  with  a  bwievo- 
lent  institution. 

Deptford,  Kent.    See  Lewisham. 

Derby  [Classical].  Founded  by  "Walter  Durdant,  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  about  1160;  re-established  by  charter  of  Queen  Mary, 
1664,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  for  the  education  of  boys  and 
youths  in  the  town  of  Derby.  Income,  £16,  with  house.  Exhi- 
bitions :  two  of  £62  10«.  each,  tenable  three  years,  at  Cambridge. 
Flunisteed,  the  astronomer,  was  educated  here. 

Deverill,  Wilts.    See  Wahminsteb, 
Deron  {County  of).     See  Crediton. 

Deythnr,  Montgomery  [Classical].  Founded  by  Hon.  Andrew 
Newport,  1690,  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  lord  and 
tenants  of  the  manor  or  lordship  of  Dey  thur,  in  reading  and  writing. 
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and  in  Latin  and  Greek  grammar.    Income  £102,  with  honse. 
Exhibitions,  see  p.  417)  99ote, 

Dilhome,  Stafford  [Elembnta&t,  nnder  Gh>yemment  inspec- 
tion]. Founded  by  Rot.  John  Whitacres  and  others,  1682,  as  a 
free  grammar  school.  The  appointment  of  master  is  vested  in 
the  Morqnis  of  Hastings.  At  Midsummer,  1868,  there  were  ninety 
children  in  the  school,  sons  of  residents  within  the  parish  being 
free.    Income,  £208. 

Ditton.    See  Mallino. 

Dixon  Green.    See  Fabkworth. 

Bodworth,  York,  W,  M.    See  Babnslbt. 

Dolgelly,  Merioneth  [Non-Classical].  Founded  by  Rev.  John 
Ellis,  1666,  for  free  instruction  of  twelve  poor  boys,  especially 
orphans  of  testator's  kin,  if  any  such,  otherwise  to  be  chosen  gene- 
rally. In  1727  endowed  as  a  free  gp-ammar  school,  for  advantage 
of  inhabitants  only.    Income,  £88.    Exhibitions,  see  p.  417,  note. 

Doaoaster,  York,  JT,  M.  [Classical].  Foxmded  before  1616, 
founder  unknown,  as  a  free  school  for  the  town  and  soke  of  Don- 
caster.  A  very  handsome  school,  designed  by  G.  G.  Scott,  to  accom- 
modate 200  bovs,  is  very  nearly  completed,  at  a  cost  of  about  £6,000, 
of  which  W.  H.  Forman,  Esq.,  of  Dorking,  gave  £1,000,  as  well  as 
the  site.  There  are  three  departments  in  the  school :  I.  Mathe- 
matical and  Classical;  II.  English  and  Commercial;  III.  a 
special  department  to  prepare  boys  for  any  special  examinations. 
In  August,  1868,  there  were  eight  masters  and  130  boys,  including 
boarders,  in  the  schools.  Also  ten  Corporation  scholars  elected  by 
open  competitive  examination.  All  borough  boys  pay  £6  or  £4 
per  annum  according  to  the  school,  other  day  boys  £10  or  £8  per 
annum.  French  and  German  are  free.  Income,  £6,  to  which  the 
Corporation  add  £260.  An  exhibition  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
for  a  poor  scholar  irom  Doncaster  or  Arksey  school  has  lapsed. 

Donlngton,  Lincoln.  Two  schools:  I.  Grammar  School 
[Semi-Classical]  ;  II.  Lower  Boys*  School  [Non-Classical]. 
Founded  by  Thomas  Cowley,  1701,  for  a  schoolmaster  to  teacn 
twenty  poor  children  in  Donington  to  read  English  and  write,  and 
to  buy  them  books  and  paper ;  also  for  other  charitable  purposes. 
In  ^26  a  Latin  school  was  established  for  sons  of  inhabitants, 
and  the  educational  trust  otherwise  extended.  In  addition  to  the 
two  schools  above  named,  there  are  in  connection  with  the  founda- 
tion a  ^Is'  school  and  an  infant  school ;  also,  boys  and  girls  are 
apprenticed  and  clothed,  on  going  out  to  service,  at  the  expense  of  * 
the  trust.  At  Midsummer,  1868,  there  were  thirty-nine  scholars 
in  the  g^mmar  school,  and  eighty-five  in  the  lower  boys'  school. 
Total  income  of  the  endowment,  £1,746,  of  which,  in  1867,  £623 
were  devoted  to  the  boys'  school,  £286  lOs.  to  the  girls'  school, 
and  £160  to  the  infants'  schooL    There  are  houses  for  masters. 
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Exhibitions :  three  of  £25  each,  tenable  for  three  years,  at  any 
University  in  England  or  "Wales. 

Bennington,  Salop,  Founded  by  Thomas  Alcock,  1627,  as  a 
free  fprammar  sdiool  for  the  instraotion  of  youth  of  the  parishes 
of  Wrozeter  and  Uffington.  Income,  i>26,  with  house.  Exhibi- 
tions, two  of  £60  each,  for  four  years,  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
See  p.  437,  notB,  Richard  Baxter  and  Dr.  Allestree,  Provost  of 
Eton,  received  part  of  their  education  here. 

Dorchester,  Dorw/ [Classical].  Governors,  ten  feoffees.  Founded 
by  Thomas  Hardye,  1569,  as  a  free  school,  with  learned  master 
and  usher,  for  children  of  all  degrees.  In,  1657  declared  free  for 
inhabitants  of  Dorchester  and  the  parishes  of  Fordington  and 
Frome.  Income,  £101,  with  house.  Exhibitions:  one  of  £40  and 
another  of  £10,  awarded  annually  by  the  feoffees  to  the  best  scho- 
lars who  have  not  exceeded  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Two  scholar- 
ships of  £7  10«.  each  at  St.  John's  College,.  Cambridge,  for  sons  of 
clergymen  from  this  school  or  St.  Paula's. 

Dorchester,  Oxford  [Elbmentabt,  under  Government  inspec- 
tion]. Founded  by  Sir  John  Fettiplace,  1662,  for  u  master — a 
graduate  of  Oxford — to  teach  the  scholars  in  religion  and  good 
learning,  and  to  catechise  them  in  Latin  and  Greek  authors. 
Natives  of  the  town  and  of  the  hamlet  of  Overy  to  pay  entrance 
fee  only ;  foreigners  to  pay  quarterly.    Income  £10,  with  house. 

Dovenby,  Cumberland.    See  Beidekltrk. 

Draz  {Farish  of  Sedbergh),  York,  W.  R.  [Sbmi-Classicai]. 
Founded  by  Charles  Bead,  1669,  for  fr^e  instruction  of  children 
of  inhabitants  of  parish  in  reading,  writing,  accounts,  and  further 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  or  otherwise.  Also  an  almshouse 
for  old  men  and  women,  and  lodgment  of  six  poor  boys,  sons  of 
parishioners,  to  be  clothed,  maintained,  and  instructed  gratis,  till 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  Ihen  put  to  trade  or  sent  to  University. 
Income,  £530,  with  house. 

Drayoott,  Derby,    See  Eislet. 

Drayton-in-Hales,  Salop.    See  Mabkst  Dratton. 

DrifffiT,  Cumberland,  Founded  by  Joseph  Walker,  1727,  for 
education  of  youth  in  English,  Latin,  and  writing,  for  the  benefit 
of  subscribers  to  tho  building,  and  others.  Income,  £1,  with  a 
"  hut "  for  the  master.  With  such  a  revenue,  we  need  not  say 
the  school  is  closed. 

Driffhlinffton  {Parish of  Birttal),  York,  W.R,  [Non-Classical]. 
Founded  by  James  Margetson,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  1678,  as 
a  free  school  for  twenty  boys,  inhabitants  of  Drighlington ;  the 
master  to  be  nominated  by  tho  Master  and  Senior  Fellows  of 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge.     Income,  £60,  with  house. 

DronfLeld,  Derby  [Semi-ClasKcal].    Founded  by  H.  Fanshawe 
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by  will  dated  1567,  establiBhed  1579,  as  a  grammar  Bohool  for  the 
boys  and  youth  of  Dronfield.  Income,  £180,  with  houses.  New 
buildings  are  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  £2,500. 

Dudley,  Wbrceaier  [Semi-ClassicalI  Founded  by  Thomas 
Wattwood  and  M.  Bysmore,  1562,  a  free  school  for  the  several 
parishes  of  Dudley,  open  to  all  boys  of  the  town  and  parish  for 
classics  free  of  expense.  Income,  £235,  and  house.  Bichard  Baxter, 
the  celebrated  Nonconformist,  was  once  master  of  this  school. 

Dnlwloh,  Surrey.    See  p.  408. 

Dnrhazn.  Cathedral  School  [Classical].  Pounded  by  Henry 
VIII.,  1541,  for  the  free  instruction  of  eighteen  poor  boys,  and 
all  others  who  flock  to  the  school,  in  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  cost 
of  the  church.  Income  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  £835.  There 
are  eighteen  king's  scholarships  of  nearly  £40  annual  yalue,  ten- 
able for  five  years  at  the  school.  Exhibitions :  three  of  £30  each, 
tenable  for  four  years,  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  two  of 
£15  each,  tenable  for  four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  one  of 
£16,  tenable  till  M.A.,  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  with  a 
preference  to  a  student  from  Durham  or  Newcastle  school  in  case 
there  should  be  any  in  the  College  at  the  time  of  the  vacancy  ;  one 
of  £30,  tenable  three  years,  at  the  University  of  Durham ;  one  of 
£15,  tenable  three  years,  at  the  same  University;  one  of  £40, 
tenable  three  years,  at  the  same  University,  for  natives  of  the 
diocese  who  have  been  at  the  school  for  three  years.  Head  Master, 
Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  D.C.L.     [See  also  p.  564. J 

Barby  Sohool,  York,  JT.  J2.    See  Thobnton-in-Craven 

Bardiflland,  Hereford,  [Elsmentabt].  Founded  by  W.  Whit- 
tington,  1607,  as  a  free  grammar  school  for  the  parish  of  Eardisland. 
Income,  £66,  from  tithe.  Head  Master,  Bev.  J.  Barker,  M.A., 
vicar ;  Assistant  Master,  Mr.  John  Leigh. 

SarPs  Oolne,  Essex  [Nok-Clasbical].  Founded  by  Bev. 
Christopher  Swallow,  1519  or  1520,  for  the  free  instruction  in 
grammar  of  forty-two  children  of  parents  dwelling  in  the  parishes 
of  Stisted,  Coggeshall,  Ardleigh,  Marks  Tey,  and  Messing. 
Income,  £205. 

Eaaingwold,  York,  N.  S.  [Non-Classical].  Founded  by  Eleanor 
Westerman,  1781,  for  a  schoolmaster  of  the  Church  of  Eng:land, 
to  teach  thirty  boys  Latin,  English  grammar,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  book-keeping,  and  thirty  girls,  with  preference  to 
children  of  the  families  of  Westerman  and  May,  except  children 
springing  from  Joseph  May.    Income,  £73.    No  school  buildings. 

East  Famdon,  Northampton.    See  Clifbtonb. 

Bast  Orlnstead,  Sttssex.    See  Gbinstbad,  East. 

Bast  KaUinfir,  JSmt.    See  Mallimo,  East. 
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Bast  Batft>rd,  Kt^tHngham,    See  Bitford,  East. 

Saat  Suttoxi,  Kent,    See  Sutton- Yalencs. 

Baton,  Ohurcli,  Staffi>rd.    See  Chubch  Eaton. 

Booleaton  {Parith  of  Firescot)^  Lancashire  [ElbmbntajitJ. 
Founded  1697,  by  R.  Kenwrick,  who  left  £300,  with  land  and 
house,  for  a  free  grammar  school  within  the  lordship  of  Eccleeton. 
For  fifty  years  prior  to  1827  the  school  was  closed,  and  re-opened 
1828.    Thirty  boys  are  now  taught  reading  free.    Income,  £38. 

Booleston  (Parish) ,  Zanoashire.     See  Heskik. 

Eooleston,  Great,  Zancathire.  Copp  School  [Elbmxnta.st]. 
Founded  by  William  Fyld,  1719,  for  a  schoolmiaster,  to  teack 
reading,  writing,  and  accounts ;  poor  of  the  township  of  Great 
Eccleston  free.  Income,  £45.  Head  Master,  Mr.  Edward 
Chandler. 

Booleston,  Great,  Lancashire.  Lane  Head  School  [Elsmsn- 
TABT.]    Founder's  name  and  date  unknown.    Income,  £4. 

Bdmonton,  Middlesex,  Lattmbb  Gbahmae  School  [Sbici- 
Classical].  Founded  by  Edward  Latymer,  Esq.,  1624,  to  clothe 
and  educate  eight  poor  boys  of  the  parish  of  Edmonton.  Further 
endowment  in  1662  by  John  Wilde,  Esq.,  to  maintain  a  poor 
scholar  for  four  years  at  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  and  by- 
Thomas  Styles,  Esq.,  1679,  to  teach  grammar  and  the  Latin  tongue. 
The  school  is  under  the  control  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  and  is  according  to  their  scheme.  The  reliffiona 
teaching  is  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Established 
Church,  but  no  pupil  is  compelled  to  receive  such  against  the 
wish  of  his  parents  or  guardians  duly  expressed  in  writing.  The 
secular  instruction  of  the  Upper  School  comprises  the  Latin, 
French,  and  German  languages,  mathematics,  physical  science, 
drawing,  and  the  subjects  of  an  elementary  education.  In  the 
Lower  School  mathematics  are  taught  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
subjects.  Under  the  present  scheme  there  are  thirty-three  free  boys, 
eight  of  whom  are  clothed.  Boys  are  prepared  at  this  school  for 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations,  London  University, 
&c.  Income,  £640,  with  house  and  garden.  The  head  master 
takes  boarders.  Head  Master,  Rev.  Charles  Vincent  Dolb6,  M.A., 
of  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 

Bdatone,  Torky  iV.  JS.    See  Thobnton. 

Bdwazdatone,  Suffolk,    See  Boxfohd. 

Blxndon,  Essex.  Founded  by  Thomas  Crawley,  1550,  as  a 
school  of  g^mraar,  where  a  priest  should  freely  instruct  all  chil- 
dren bom,  or  whose  parents  dwell,  in  Elmdon  and  twelve  other 
places.    Income,  £22,  now  applied  to  the  National  Schools. 

Elaton,  near  Newark^  Notts  [Mixed  Elexsntabt,  under  Govern- 
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ment  inspectioii].    Founded  by  Bov.  L.  Pendleton,  1652,  as  a 
grammar  school.    No  buildings.    Income,  £20.    Now  a  National 

Eltham,  Kent.    See  Lewisham. 

Bly,  Cambridge,  Cathedral  Grammar  School  [Classical]. 
Founded  by  Henry  YHI.,  1641,  who  established  twenty -four 
King's  scholarships  (present  value,  £12  a  year),  tenable  at  the 
school  for  six  years,  and  open  to  all  boys.  Income  (expended  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter),  £400.  Exhibition  (at  present) :  one  of  £30, 
tenable  four  years,  at  Cambridge.  Head  Master,  Kev.  J.  Cham- 
bers, M.A. 

Bnfleld,  MiddUsex  [Non-Classical].  Founded  by  Roger  Bios-  . 
som,of  South  Benfleet,  Essex,  by  will  dated  1418,  as  a  chantry  /^/^ 
school;  seized  by  Henry  VIII.,  restored  by  Mary,  seized  by 
James  I.,  but  subsequently  the  Essex  estates  were  sold  by  him  to 
the  parishioners,  who,  in  1621,  founded  the  present  school ;  free  to 
sons  of  inhabitants,  "  to  read  Latin  and  English,  and  to  understand 
grammar."  Income,  £252,  with  residence  for  head  master.  A 
new  scheme  will  shorUy  issue  raising  the  standard  of  education, 
with  capitation  fees. 

Sroal,  High,  Salop,    See  High  Eecal. 
BMez  {County  of).    See  Fblstbd. 
Bton,  Bucks,    See  p.  1. 
EtwaU,  Ltrbff,    See  Repton. 
Bvedon,  Lincoln,    See  Sleaford. 

Bvershot,  Dorset  [Non-Classical],  Founded  by  C.  Strick- 
land, 1628,  for  the  free  instruction  of  boys  natives  of  the  parishes 
of  Evershot  and  Froome  St.  Quentin,  in  reading,  writmr,  and 
grammar,  and  in  true  religion.  Income,  £70,  with  house.  Master, 
Mr.  Thomas  Bothwell. 

Bvesham,  Worcester  [Semi-Classical].  Originally  supported 
by  revenues  at  the  abbey  at  Evesham.  Refounded  by  Henry  YIII. 
about  1535,  for  the  instruction  of  children  of  the  town  in  Latin. . 
In  1605  new  modelled,  under  the  title  of  ''The  Free  Grammar 
School  of  Prince  Henry,"  for  the  better  education  of  boys  and 
youth  of  the  burgh  and  the  liberties  and  precincts,  in  good  arts, 
learning,  virtue,  and  literature.     Income,  £13,  with  house. 

Swelxne,  Oxford,  Founded,  in  connection  with  an  almshouse, 
for  "  two  prestes  and  thirteen  pore  men,"  by  "William  de  la  Pole, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Alice  his  wife,  granddaughter  of  the  poet 
Chaucer,  1437 ;  one  of  the  two  priests  to  teach  fireely  in  grammar 
all  the  children  of  the  tenants  of  the  lordship  of  Ewelme  and  of 
other  lordships  pertaining  to  the  almshouse.  Gross  income, 
£1,212.  School  at  present  in  abeyance ;  affairs  in  Chancery ;  new 
scheme  in  prospect 
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Exeter,  Lfvon,  Gbamicab  School  [Classical  and  Fibst  Gbadb]. 
Founded  in  1332  by  Bishop  Grandison  in  the  Hospital  of  6t.  John 
the  Baptist,  which  was  dissolved  by  Henry  YIII.  The  present 
g^mmar  school  was  founded  by  Alderman  Thomas  Walker  and 
others  in  1627,  together  with  an  English  school  from  the  Hospital 
of  St.  John,  incorporated  by  charter  from  Charles  I.,  1637,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  foundation.  Income  of  St.  John's  Hospital,  ^1,200. 
Exhibitions  of  the  total  value  of  £524  per  annum ;  namely,  eleyen 
of  £40  each,  two  of  £26  each,  and  four  of  £8  each,  tenable  for  four 
years,  nt  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  with  certain  restrictions  as  to  county 
iind  college  attached  to  all  of  them.  Chaplain  and  Head  Master, 
Uov.  U.  Newport,  M.A.     [See  also  p.  564.J 

Exeter,  Devon,  Helb'b  School  [Semi-Classical].  Founded 
from  benefactions  of  Elize  Hele,  1632.  Established,  1840,  for 
the  education  of  sons  of  tradesmen,  innkeepers,  and  warehousemen 
in  the  city  of  Exeter ;  two  exhibitions  by  way  of  advancement 
in  any  profession  or  calling.  Gross  inoome,  £300,  with  house. 
Head  Master,  Mr.  Charles  Long,  A.  C.  P. 

Exminster,  Devon,    See  Ckediton. 

Eye,  Suffolk  [Non-Classical].  Founded  before  1566  (founder's 
name  unknown)  as  a  grammar  school  for  such  as  should  come  to 
learn  grammar  and  Latin,  being  able  distinctly  to  read  as  well 
Latin  as  English.  Inoome,  £36,  with  house.  Head  Master,  Mr. 
C.  Notly. 

£3rton,  Hereford,     See  Lucton. 

Farmanby,  York,  N,  E.    See  Thornton. 

Famdon,  East,  Northampton,     See  Cupstonb. 

Famham,  Surrey  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  before  1611 ; 
founder  s  name  unknown.  A  gp'ft,  in  1657,  for  the  schoolmaster 
teaching  the  Latin  grammar.  Income,  £22,  with  house.  Exhi- 
bitions :  three  of  £5  each  annually,  tenable  in  the  school.  Head 
Master,  Mr.  Charles  Stroud. 

.  Famworth,  near  Bolton^  Zaneashire.  Dixon  Gbebn  School 
[Classical  and  Commercial].  Founded  by  W.  Smythe,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  1507*  for  a  *'  sufficient  and  honest  preest "  to  tcAch  gram- 
mar freely  in  a  free  school  at  Famworth  for  ever.  Present 
building  convej'ed  to  trustees  by  James  and  John  Roscoe  and 
others,  1716,  for  a  school  where  as  many  poor  and  other  children 
of  Famworth  as  the  trustees  should  think  fit,  should  be  taught  to 
rend  and  understand  English  and  Latin,  also  the  principles  of  the 
Protestant  religion.  Has  now  fifteen  free  scholars.  Inoome,  a 
little  over  £70,  with  house.   Head  Muster,  Geo.  0.  Cartwright>  B.A. 

Famworth,  Lancashire,    See  Widnes. 

Fayersham,  Kent.  Grammar  School  [Classical].  Founded 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  1575  or  1576,  as  a  grammar  school  for  tha 
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youth  of  Fayersham  and  the  neighbourhood.  Income,  £317.  Exhi- 
bitions of  the  annual  value  of  £120,  tenable  three  years,  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.    Head  Master,  Bev.  S.  Kingsford,  iB.A. 

iFa.'veTBhajo.f  Kent.  Commeboial  School  [Semi-ClassicalJ. 
Founded  under  scheme  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  1866,  as  a 
commercial  or  middle  school,  for  instruction  of  boys  of  eight 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  residents  of  the  borough  and  parish  of 
Faversham  and  elsewhere,  in  English  subjects,  navigation,  land 
surveying,  French,  &o.  No  boy  to  stay  beyond  sixteen  years  of 
age.  Exhibitions  to  the  grammar  school  of  the  value  of  £60  yearly, 
at  the  option  of  the  trustees.     Income,  £200,  and  house. 

Feckenham,  Worcester.  Founded  by  E.  Hanbury,  1611,  as  a 
free  school  for  children  of  inhabitants.  In  1695  endowed  for  the 
purpose  of  clothing  and  instruction  in  English,  Latin,  Greek, 
writing,  accounts,  &o.  Twelve  poor  boys,  inhabitants  of  Fecken- 
ham and  adjacent  parishes  free.  Income,  £57,  of  which  £.30  are 
paid  for  clothing  and  apprenticing  twelve  boys,  and  the  remaining 
£27  (the  head  master's  salary)  are  paid  for  the  instruction  of  the 
boys  at  the  National  SchooL 

Felsted,  Essex  [Classical].  Founded  by  Bichard,  Lord  Hiche, 
under  letters  patent  1555  ;  established,  1564,  as  a  free  school,  with 
the  chaplain  of  founder's  hospital  as  master,  and  an  usher  to 
teach  eighty  boys,  bom  in  Essex,  grammar  and  other  virtues,  with 
preference  for  those  bom  on  founder's  manor  or  forms.  Becon- 
stituted  by  Court  of  Chancery,  1851.  The  new  scheme  provides  - 
that  no  profit  whatever  is  to  be  made  either  by  the  masters  or  the 
trust  funds  on  the  boarding  of  bo^s  received  into  the  schooUhouse. 
In  September,  1868,  there  were  m  the  school  192  boarders,  and 
two  day  scholars.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  classics, 
English  course,  mathematics,  modem  languages,  and  analytical 
chemistry.  Income,  £1,111,  with  houses.  Exhibitions:  three  of 
£60  each,  and  three  of  £50  each,  tenable  for  three  years  after 
leaving  school,  "at  any  university,  college,  institution,  or  other 
place,  not  being  a  place  of  education  for  boys,  in  which  the  exhi- 
bitioner is  pursuing,  under  fit  supervision  and  instruction,  his 
general  education  or  special  preparation  for  any  profession  or 
calling;"  also  three  annually  of  £10  each,  tenable  while  in  the 
school.  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  Dr.  Wallis,  the  mathematician.  Dr. 
Thomas  Townson,  and  other  men  of  note  were  educated  here. 
Head  Master,  Bev.  W.  S.  Grignon,  M.A. ;  Second  Master,  Bov. 
J.  H.  Backhouse,  M.A.,  and  ten  assistant  masters. 

Feltwell,  Norfolk.  Founded  by  Sir  Edward  Mundeford,  1642, 
for  teaching  children  of  inhabitants  in  grammar  and  other  learn- 
ing freely.  Income,  £67,  with  house ;  income  now  paid  to  the 
National  Schools. 

Finohley,  Middlesex.    See  Hiopoatb. 
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Flxiflihwaite,  Laneathire,    See  Colton. 

Flflhlake,  York,  JT.  M.  [Mixed  Elemsnta&t].  Founded  by  Rev. 
Richard  Rands,  about  1641,  for  a  graduate  of  Ox£ord  or  Cambridge, 
to  teach  all  children  of  the  parish,  without  any  payment  Inoome, 
£78,  with  house. 

Focker1>y  {FarUhof  AdlingifUet),  York,  W,  £,  [Non-Classicai.!. 
Founded  by  Robert  Skeme,  about  1661,  as  a  g^rammar  school. 
Further  endowed  by  founder's  niece  in  1743.  Now  instructs  ten 
scholars  free.  IncomOi  £66^  with  house.  Master,  Mr.  H.  8. 
Porter. 

Fozdlnflrton,  Dorset    See  Dokchestbr. 

Fosdyke,  Lincoln,    See  Kibton-xn-Holland. 

Fotherinffhay,  Northampton.  Founded  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  as  a  granunar  schooL  Income,  ;£19,  paid  to  village 
school. 

Fowey,  Cornwall  [Non-Classical].  Founded  by  J.  Treflfty  and 
S.  Vincent,  and  others,  1692,  as  a  free  school  for  thirty  poor  boys 
of  Fowey  and  adjacent  places,  and  also  to  benefit  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry,  who  might  desire  to  have  their  children  educated 
there.    Income,  £80. 

Framlingham,  Suffolk,  Hitcham's  School  [Sbmi-Classical]. 
Founded  by  Sir  Robert  Hitcham,  by  will  dated  1636,  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  school  at  Framlingham,  for  the  instruction  of 
thirty  or  forty  poor  children  of  Framlingham,  Debenham,  and 
Coggeshall,  in  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.  Established  in 
1653,  by  ordinance  of  Cromwell,  which  provided  for  separate 
schools  at  each  of  the  above-named  places,  for  the  instruction  of 
twenty,  thirty,  or  more  of  the  children  of  the  poorest  inhabL^ants, 
to  be  taught  reading,  writinp^,  accounts,  or  grammar  learning,  and 
for  apprenticing  and  maintaming  scholars  at  Cambridge.  Income, 
£200. 

Framllnffham,  Suffolk,  Albert  Middlb  Class  College  [Semi- 
Classical].  Founded  by  subscription,  1865,  for  the  education  of 
boys  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  No  endow- 
ment ;  school  buildings  only.  Intended  for  300  boys.  Fees,  £26 
per  year  to  Suflfolk  boys;  £30  to  all  out-county  boys.  Head 
Master,  Rev.  Albert  Daymond,  late  muster  of  teaching  in  St.  Mark's 
College,  Chelsea. 

Frampton,  Lincoln,    See  Kibton-in-Holland. 

Frieatoxi,  Lincoln,    See  Butte&wick. 

Frodaham,  Cheshire  [Elementary,  under  Government  inspec- 
tion]. Founded  prior  to  1604,  founder's  name  unknown,  as  a 
grammar  school.     Income,  £47,  with  house. 

Frozne,  Dorset,    See  Dorgbbsteb. 
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Frome,  Somertet.  Founded  in  the  time  of  Edward  YI. ;  founder's 
name  unknown.    Income,  £6,  paid  to  parochial  school. 

Troome  St.  Qnintiii,  *Dora«t.    See  Eyxbshot. 

Froyle,  Hants,    See  Holtboubkb. 

OalnsboroTiffli,  Lincoln  [Classioal].  Founded  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, 1589,  aa  a  free  grammar  school,  with  master  and  usher. 
Now  all  day  pupils  pay  a  capitation  fee  of  £8  per  annum.  Income, 
£40,  and  house.  Head  Master,  Be  v.  R.  H.  Charters,  B.A.,  late 
scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     [See  also  p.  664.] 

Gargrave,  York,  W.  JR.  Founded  by  Henry  Ooulthurst,  1686,  as 
a  free  grammar  school,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish.  Now  a  National  School.  New  buildings  were  erected  in 
1846..   Income,  £15.     Head  Master,  Mr.  J.  Snu^ 

Oarstanff,  ZaneasMre,    See  Kibkland. 

Oateholme,  Tm-k,  JF.  £.    See  Holme. 

Oateshead,  Durham  [Sbmi-ClassigalI.  Founded  by  Dr.  Theo- 
philiis  Pickering,  1701,  as  a  free  school  for  instruction  of  all  chil- 
dren of  Gateshead  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  navigation.  The  number 
of  free  boys  is  now  limited  to  fifteen.  Income,  £15.  Head  Master, 
Rev.  Philip  Sankey,  M.A.,  Oxford. 

(Hffflrleswiok,  York,  W»  JS.  [Classical].  Founded  by  Edward 
YI.,  1553,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  with  master  and  usher ;  the 
master  to  teach  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  stranger  as  well 
as  the  parishioner.  The  number  of  free  boys  is  at  present  seventy- 
one.  A  hostel  is  in  course  of  erection,  at  a  cost  of  £8,500,  to 
accommodate  fifty  boarders.  It  will  be  ready  for  use  in  March, 
1869.  Income,  £978,  with  houses.  Exhibitions:  one  of  £40, 
tenable  for  four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  two  of  £50  each, 
tenable  four  years,  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  right 
to  compete  for  fifteen  exhibitions  of  £75  each,  founded  by  Lady 
Hastings,  at  Qaeen«8  College,  Oxford.  [See  p.  422,  note  2.]  Arch- 
deacon Paley  was  educated  here.  Head  Master,  Mr.  M.  S. 
Forster. 

OUling,  York^  N.  JR.  Habtfobth  School  [Sbni-Clabsical]. 
Founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  1678,  as  a  free  school  for  thirty 
poor  scholars,  from  certain  hamlets,  apprentice  fees,  and  support 
of  poor  scholars  at  either  University.  Income,  £55,  with  house. 
Exhibition  :  one  of  £5,  tenable  till  B.A.,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
This  exhibition  has  not  been  claimed  for  some  time. 

Gislixiffliazn,  Suffolk  [Elbmentabt].  Founded  by  John  Darby, 
1636,  for  the  free  teaching  of  founder's  kindred  and  all  inhabi- 
tants.   Income,  £17,  with  cottage. 

Glanford  Brig-ff,  Lmeoln,    See  Baioo. 

Glossop,  Derby,    Founder's  name  and  date  unknown.    Now 
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united  with  endowed  National  School.    Income,  30*.,  raised  by 
Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  to  £100. 

Olossop  {Parish) f  Derby,    See  Hatfi^d  and  Mellob. 

G>louoester.  Cathedral  School  [Classical].  Foonded  by 
Henry  YIII.,  1641,  for  a  head  master  and  an  under  master,  to 
instruct  all  boys  who  flock  to  the  school  to  learn  gramnmr.  Under 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  who  expend  £420  yearly  upon  it  Head 
Master,  Rev.  H.  Fowler. 

Oloucester.  Crtpt  School  [Classical].  Founded  by  John 
Cooke,  by  will  dated  1628  ;  estubhshed  in  1640,  as  a  tree  school  of 
grammar,  with  learned  schoolmaster,  a  priest  if  possible,  to  teach 
grammar  to  such  children  as  might  resort  to  the  school,  and  to  say 
masses.  Income,  £627,  with  houses.  Exhibition :  one  of  £76, 
tenable  for  eight  years  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

Ghiosall,  Stafford  [Non-Classical].  Founded  by  Edward  Cart- 
wright,  1653,  for  free  education  of  fourteen  poor  boys,  natives  and 
inhabitants  of  Gnosall.  There  are  now  forty-four  boys  in  the 
school,  of  whom  fourteen  are  free.  Income,  £40,  with  house. 
Head  Master,  Mr.  Samuel  Felton. 

Qodmanchester,  Huntingdon  [Elementary].  Founded  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Richard  Robins,  1661,  as  a  free  grammar 
school.     Income,  £24  8«. 

Qodshill,  Isle  of  JT^^A^  [Elementary,  under  Government  in- 
spection]. Founded  by  Lady  Ann  "Worsley,  before  1604,  as  a  free 
grammar  school.     Income,  £36,  with  house. 

GoMinff,  Stoke.    See  Stoke  Goldino. 

Goldsborough,  Tork,  W.  JR.    See  Knaresborouoh. 

Goosnargrh  {Parish  ofKirkham),  Lancashire,  Threlfall's  and 
Colborne's  Schools  [Non- Classical].  Founded  by  Henry  Col- 
bome,  by  will  dated  1656,  and  Thomas  ThrelfiiU,  1673 ;  established, 
1673,  for  a  grammar  schoolmaster,  a  University  man,  to  instruct 
boys  of  Goosnargh,  with  Newsham  and  Whittingbam,  and  fit  them. 
for  the  University,  gratis.  Threlfall's  gift  was  for  the  education 
of  all  children  of  occupiers  and  owners  in  townships  of  GkK>8nargh 
and  Whittingbam  free.     Income,  £77)  with  house. 

Goudhurst,  Kent.  Founded  by  John  Horsemonden,  1670,  for 
a  pious  and  learned  man,  able  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  and  all 
other  tongues,  arts,  and  sciences  required  for  the  Universities, 
to  teach  the  youth,  and  another  person  to  teach  all  the  children, 
of  the  parish.    Income,  £36.     School  at  present  in  abeyance. 

Orantham,  Lincoln  [Classical].  Founded  by  Richard  Fox, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  1528,  established  by  letters  patent  of  Edward 
VI.,  1663,  as  a  free  grammar  school  for  the  education  of  children. 
Income,  £706,  with  house.     Exhibitions :  one  of  £49,  tenable  till 
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BLA.,  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  preference  to  two  of 
£45  each,  tenable  for  three  years  at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cam- 
bridge, for  clergymen's  sons  only.  Bishops  Still,  Gullston,  Barker, 
and  Atlay,  Sir  W.  Cecil,  Dr.  Henry  More,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dr. 
Kewcome,  Colley  Cibber,  and  others  of  note  were  educated  here. 
Head  Master,  Rev.  E.  Beasley. 

Orasmere,  Westmorland  [Now- Classical,  under  Government 
inspection].  Founded  by  inhabitants  and  Rev.  J.  Ambrose,  1685. 
It  is  now  combined  with  the  National  School.  'Hie  course  of  in- 
struction includes  geography,  history,  grammar,  and  book-keeping. 
Five  children  only  are  free.  Income,  £14.  Head  Master,  Mr. 
William  Fuller,  CM. 

Qrayrigrff,  Westmorland  [Mixed  Elementa&t,  under  Govern- 
ment inspection].  Founded  by  Robert  Adamson,  1723,  for  a 
schoolmaster  not  neglecting  to  instruct  the  children  at  the  school 
, adjoining  Grayrigg  chapel.  In  1807,  a  gift  was  made  for  instruct- 
/ing  certain  children  in  grammar,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  gratis. 
Income,  £39,  which  includes  £16  9«.  for  schoolmistress.  A  house 
for  master  is  now  building. 

Grays-Tliiirrook,  Essex  [Semi- Classical].  Founded  by  "W. 
Palmer,  1706,  for  the  free  instruction  of  ten  poor  children  of  the 
parish  in  reading,  writing,  accounts,  and  Latin.  Income,  £140, 
with  house. 

Qreat  Blencow,  Cumberland,     See  Blekcow. 

Oreat  Crosby,  Lancashire,    See  Crosby. 

Great  Eccleston,  Lancashire,    See  Eccleston,  Gbeat. 

Great  Massingham,  Norfolk.    See  Massinghajc 

Great  Bowsley,  Derby.    See  Bakewell. 

Great  Tarmouth,  Norfolk.    See  TaEmouth. 

Ghreenholm.e,  Westmorland.     See  Orton. 

Greenwich,  Itent.    See  Lewisuam. 

Grimsby,  Great,  Lincoln  [Semi- Classical],  Founded  by 
Edward  VI.,  1547,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  with  master  and 
usher,  to  instruct  the  children  of  Grimsby  and  places  adjacent 
Income,  £7,  in  addition  to  which  the  corporation  expend  £220 
annually  on  the  school,  and  also  maintain  a  preparatory  and  a 
girls'  schooL 

Grixnstone,  Norfolk  [Non-Classical].  Forms  part  of  a  charity 
founded  by  John  Talman  by  deed  dated  1394.  The  school  was 
established  in  1639  for  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  freely  the  children 
of  the  town  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  writing,  and  cipher- 
ing.   Income,  £43,  with  house. 

Grinstead,  East,  Sutsex  [Noic-Classical].  Founded  by  Robert 
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Payne,  of  Kewick,  1708,  as  a  free  grammar  school  for  the  yonth  of 
the  parish.    Income,  £41.    Head  Master,  Mr.  C.  K.  Duplex. 

Groton,  Suffolk,    See  Boxfo&d. 

Guildford,  Surrey.  Grammar  School  [Classical].  Founded  by 
Robert  Beckingham,  1509,  as  a  free  grammar  school  for  instmction 
of  all  children  in  the  same,  free.  Ke-established  by  £dward  YI., 
1553.  Income,  £63,  with  house.  Exhibitions :  three  of  £50  each, 
tenable  for  four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Archbishop  Abbot, 
Bishops  Parkhurst,  Cotton,  and  Abbot,  and  others  of  note  were 
educated  here. 

Guildford,  Surrey.  Archbishop  Abbot*8  School  [Non-Clas- 
sicalI.  Founded  under  scheme  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  1855,  as 
a  middle-class  school  for  instmction  of  thirty  free  bo}  s,  sons  of 
residents  in  the  borough,  as  well  as  of  other  boys  of  the  age  of 
seven  years  and  upwards,  whoso  parents  or  guardians  reside  in 
the  borough,  on  a  graduated  scale  of  payments  from  2«.  for  sons 
of  labourers  and  journeymen,  to  20<.  per  quarter,  not  to  remain 
after  fourteen  years  of  age.  Instruction  in  English  subjects,  book- 
keeping, land-surveying,  &c.    Income,  £270,  with  house. 

Guilsborongli,  Northampton,  [Sxmi-ClassicalI.  Founded  by 
Sir  John  Langham,  1668,  for  educating  freely  in  classical  learning 
fifty  scholars,  with  priori^  to  inhabitants  of  Guilsborough,  Cottea- 
brook,  Thomby,  and  Cold  Ashbv ;  in  default  any  within  four  miles 
of  the  town  admissible ;  g^eral  preference  to  the  poor.  A  new  * 
scheme  was  issued  in  1858  by  the  trustees  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Now  it  is  a  middle-class  boarding  and 
day  school,  with  the  terms  £30  and  £6  respectively.  There  are  no 
free  boys.  In  August,  1868,  there  were  fourteen  boarders  and 
twenty-four  day  scholars.  There  is  an  annual  examination. 
Income,  £80,  with  house ;  £10  of  the  income,  and  one-fourth  of  the 
day-boys'  fees  are  retained  by  the  trustees  for  repairs.  Head 
Master,  Rev.  Jonathan  Jones,  M.A, 

GuiaboroTxgh,  York,  IT.  JJ.  [Classical].  Founded  by  Rev. 
Robert  Pursglove,  1561,  for  a  master  to  teach  freely  all  scholars 
coming  to  learn.  Scholars  to  be  divided  into  four  forms,  the 
lowest  to  learn  to  read,  the  others  grammar,  exercises,  and  Latin. 
There  is  now  only  one  fr«e  bo^,  who  is  instructed  in  Latin  only, 
as  prescribed  by  the  statute,  wiUiout  charge.  The  course  of  in- 
struction is  that  now  adopted  in  middle-class  schools.  There  is  a 
hospital  connected  with  the  school  for  aged  men  and  women.  The 
gross  income  of  the  charity  is  £400.  The  income  of  the  school, 
£50,  with  house.     Head  Master,  Kev.  T.  H.  Dixon,  M.A. 

Gniseley  {Parish),  York,  W,  S.    See  Rawdok. 

Hackney,  Middlesex^  Orchard  Street  School  pToN-  Classical]. 
Founded  by  W.  Pearson  and  others,  1807,  as  a  free  school,  under 
the  patronage  of  persons  of  diflferent  denominations,  for  the  fr«e 
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education  in  reading,  writing,  English  fframmar,  and  arithmetio,  of 
sixty  boys,  either  orphans  or  chil£*en  of  respectable  parents  unable 
to  give  them  a  good  education.  The  religious  instruction  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  their  Galvinistio  sense,  and  with  the  Assembly's  Catechism. 
Income,  £115,  with  house.    Head  Master,  Mr.  W.  j^ratt. 

BCalesowen,  Worcester  [Sbmi-Ct.abstcat.].  Founded  by  the  appro- 
priation of  unattached  charities,  under  an  act  of  the  liong  Parlia- 
ment,  1652,  as  a  free  school  for  teaching  children  of  inhabitants  of   Qx^u- 
town  and  parish  to  read,  English  grammar,  and  literature.   Income,    f    ^    ^, 
£116,  with  house  to  accommodate  twelve  boarders.     Shenstone,        *f  * 
the  poet,  was  educated  here.    Head  Master,  Rev.  H.  Bichardson, 
M.A.,  formerly  scholar  of  St  Catharine's  College,  Cambridge. 

Halifttx,  York^  W.  B.  Hbath  School  [Classical].  Founded  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  1585,  as  a  free  grammar  school  for  children  and 
youth  of  the  parish  and  vicarage,  and  other  villages  and  hamlets 
near  adjoining.  Kow  really  no  free  boys,  as  each  pupil  pays 
four  guineas  per  annum  for  instruction  in  mathematics  and  Enpflisn. 
The  education  required  by  statute  is  in  Latin,  Greek,  divinity, 
and  English.  The  latter  is  of  a  yery  high  order,  embracing 
criticism  of  the  best  English  writers.  French  is  now  added,  but 
as  an  optional  subject.  In  1868  there  were  forty-one  day  scholars 
and  eleven  boarders.  Income,  £320,  with  house.  Exhibitions: 
competes  with  Heversham  and  Leeds  schools  for  four  Milner 
scholarships  of  £75  each,  tenable  till  M.A.,  at  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge.    Head  Master,  Bev.  Thomas  Cox,  M.A. 

Hallflax  {Parith)f  York,  W.  H.    See  Heptomstall,  Hippb&- 

UOLMB,  HaSTBICK,  aud  ElSHWOBTH. 

Halaall,  Lancashire,  Founded  by  Edward  Halsall,  1598,  as  a 
free  grammar  school  at  Halsall,  or,  in  default,  at  Presoot ;  the 
master  able  to  instruct  the  scholars  in  grammar,  poetry,  and  good 
Latin  authors.    Income,  £13,  now  paid  to  National  Schools. 

Halstead,  Eseex  [Classical].  Founded  by  Lady  Mary  Ram- 
sey, 1594,  as  a  grammar  school  in  Halstead,  for  forty  free  scholars 
of  Halstead  and  Colne-Engaine,  or,  in  default,  within  eight  miles 
of  Halstead.  Income,  £100,  with  house.  Head  Master,  Kev. 
S.  J.  Sales,  M.A. 

BCalton  (ParUh  of  Euneom),  Cheehire  fSsMi-CLASSiCAL,  under 
(Government  inspection].  Founded,  probably,  by  subscription 
before  1748.    Income,  £37,  with  house. 

BCalton,  Laneashire,  Auohton  School  [Non  -  Classtoal]. 
Founded  by  Robert  Barton,  1697,  for  the  curate  in  Aughton 
chapel  to  instruct  youth  inhabiting  Aughton  township,  and  else- 
where, in  literature,  grammar,  and  school  learning,  without  any 
exaction.    Income,  £78. 

Halton  am,  YmrJCf  W,  S,    See  Abkcliffb. 
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Hammersmitli,  Middletex,  Godolphin  School  [Classical]. 
Founded  by  Hon.  Charles  Godolphin  by  deed,  1703.  ^stablisheia 
under  scheme  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  1852.  The  original  trust 
was  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  poor  scholars,  for 
placing  out  children  to  trades,  and  for  other  charitable  uses.  By 
scheme  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  thirty  foundationers,  on  the 
nomination  of  founder's  heirs,  are  to  be  educated  gratuitously. 
Capitation  fee  for  non-foundationers,  £10.  Income,  £425,  with 
house  and  accommodation  for  forty  boarders.  Exhibition:  one 
of  £15,  founded  by  Lord  Ebury,  tenable  for  three  years  at  the 
BchooL 

Hampsthwaite  (Parish)  ^  Tork,  W,  J?.  West  Syke  Gbxbk 
ScuooL)  Township  of  Felliscliffe  [Mixbd  ELEMsirrABT,  under 
Government  inspection].  Founded  t>y  John  Richmond,  1711,  as 
a  free  school,  for  the  instruction  in  English,  Latin,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  of  boys  living  in  certain  hamlets.  Income,  £14,  with 
house.  N.B.  In  the  village  of  Hampsthwaite  there  is  also  an 
endowed  Elementary  School,  built  by  public  subscription  in  1861, 
at  a  cost  of  about  £1,000,  and  endowed  b^  B.  J.  Wilson,  in  1803, 
with  £45  per  annum.     The  Head  Master  is  Mr.  William  GoUing. 

Hampton,  Middlesex  [Non- Classical].  Founded  by  Bobert 
Hammonde,  1556,  for  the  free  instruction  of  the  children  in  the 
village  of  Hampton.  A  gift,  in  1697,  for  instruction  in  English 
and  Latin.  Opened  under  a  new  scheme  issued  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  August  17,  1868,  as  a  Classical  School,  with  capita- 
tion fees.  No  free  boys.  Income,  £475,  with  house.  Head  Master, 
Rev.  G.  F.  Heather,  M.A.,  formerly  second  master  and  assistant 
chaplain  of  the  Royal  Naval  school,  Now  Cross,  who  receives 
boarders  at  his  private  residence. 

Hampton  Lucy,  Warwick  [Classical].  Founded  by  Rev. 
Richard  Hill,  1635,  for  the  instruction  of  children  and  youths  of 
^Hampton  Lucy,  Charlcote,  Alveston,  or  Wasperton,  in  grammar 
and  good  learning,  and  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English. 
Income,  £105,  with  house.  Exhibitions :  two  of  £26  10«.  each, 
^enable  three  years,  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  Head  Master, 
Rev.  H.  P.  Kendall,  MA. 

Handswortli,  Stafford  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  under 
scheme  of  Court  of  Chancery,  dated  1859.  Established,  1862,  as 
a  middle  school  for  all  boys  of  seven  years  of  ag^  and  upwards, 
with  preference  to  children  of  residents  in  the  parish.  Fee  not 
to  exceed  20«.  a  quarter.  Income,  £500.  Head  Master,  Rev.  J.  M. 
Guest,  M.A. 

Hanley  Castle,  Worcester  [Classical  and  Elbmentabt].  Pro- 
"bably  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  nothing  certain  is 
known  prior  to  1733.  The  Upper  School  combines  a  classical 
with  a  good  middle-class  education.   The  instruction  in  the  Lower 
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Bchool  U  elementary.  There  are  ten  free  boys  in  the  Upper 
School  elected  from  the  Lower  School.  The  school  is  under  the 
management  of  Sir  £.  A.  H.  Lechmere  and  seven  other  feoffees. 
Income,  about  £260,  with  house.  Head  Muster,  Bov.  W.  Walker, 
B.A.,  F.E.G.S.     [See  also  p.  664.] 

HarehiU,  Yorky  JT,  B.     See  Keiohlet. 

Hargrave,  Cheshirg,    See  Tauvin. 

Harsrave,  Cheshire  [Mixed  Elembntabt].     Founded  by  Sir 

Thomas  Moulson,  Knight,  1638,  as  a  Iree  school  for  the  govern- 

-,  ment,  education,  and  instruction  of  youth  in  grammar  and  virtuo, 

(    the  master  to  be  allowed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.     Open  to 

the  children  of  the  neighbourhood  free  of  expense  for  all  who 

learn  only  to  read.     Income,  £47,  with  house. 

Harleston,  Norfolk.  Founded  by  Archbishop  Bancroft,  1688, 
for  a  clerk  appointed  by  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  to  per- 
form service  in  Harleston  Cha{)el  and  teach  boys  the  rudiments  of 
useful  learning.     Income,  £30,  paid  to  National  Schools. 

Harrow,  Middicsex,    Sec  p.  245. 

Hsurrowden,  Idttle,  Northampton  [ElementabyI.  Founded  by 
W.  Aylworth,  1661,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  for  children  of  resi- 
dents in  Little  Harrowden  and  Orlingbury.     Income,  £32. 

Hartforth,  York,  N  R.    See  Gillino. 

Harting-,  Suitex,    See  Chichester. 

Hartlebury,  near  Xiddermimier,  Worcester  [Semi-Clabsical]. 
Founder's  name  and  date  of  original  foundation  unknown  prior  to 
1400 ;  re-established  under  Letters  Patent  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
1559,  as  a  free  grammar  school  for  the  education  of  children  and 
youth,  with  master  and  under  master.  Now  free  to  sons  of 
parishioners.  Income,  £356,  with  houses.  Shares  with  Broms- 
grove,  Feckenham,  Worcester,  and  Kidderminster  schools  in 
certain  scholarships  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Cookes  at  "Worcester 
College,  Oxford.  Head  Master,  Rev.  J.  W.  Lee,  M.A.,  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge. 

Haselbeech,  Northampton.     See  Clipstonb. 

Hastings,  Sussex,  Parker's  School  [Non-Classicvl].  Founded 
by  "W.  Parker,  1619,  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  inhabi- 
tants in  learning,  manners,  and  other  virtuous  education.  Now 
instructs  sixty  boys  in  English,  writing,  accounts,  mathematics, 
,  and  navigation  free.    Income,  £206. 

Hastings,  Sussex.  Saunders's  School  [NoN-CLAflsiCAL].  Founded 
by  James  Saunders,  1708,  for  a  master  to  teach  not  more  than 
seventy  poor  boys  of  Hastings,  and  part  of  suburbs,  in  reading, 
writing,  accounts,  and  Latin.  Endowment  also  to  be  applied  to 
dames'  schools  and  for  apprentice  fees.  Income,  £80.  Head 
Master,  Jir.  F.  W.  Foster. 
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Hatfield,  York,  W.  B.  [ELBMBfTABTl  Founded  by  TliomAe 
Wormeley,  162S,  for  free  instruction  of  children  of  all  inhabitants 
within  the  town  and  parish  of  Hatfield.    Income,  £14. 

Haverfordwest,  Petnbroke  [Classical].  Founded  by  Thomas 
Lloyd,  1613,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  for  the  free  instruction  of 
such  scholars  as  the  mayor  and  feoffees  should  place  there ;  those 
taught  on  account  of  founder's  endowment  to  be  of  the  poorer 
sort.  Income,  £174,  with  house.  Exhibitions  of  the  annual  value 
of  £125,  including  one  of  £60,  tenable  for  four  years,  at  Brasenose 
OoUege,  Oxford.  [See  also  p.  417,  note,]  General  Picton  was 
educated  here. 

Hawarden,  Flint  [Classical].  Founded  by  George  Ledsham, 
by  will  dated  1606 ;  established,  1608,  as  a  free  grammar  school. 
Income,  £16,  with  house.  [Exhibitions :  see  p.  417,  note,]  Head 
Master,  Mr.  George  Wilkinson,  F.S.A. 

Hawkshead,  Laneathire  [Two  schools:  I.,  Classical;  II., 
Non-Classical].  Founded  by  Archbishop  Sandys,  1586,  for  the 
free  instruction  in  grammar  and  principles  of  Greek  tongue,  with 
other  sciences,  of  the  youths  and  bo^s  of  Hawkshead  and  neigh- 
bourhood. Now  free  to  sons  of  residents.  Income,  £224,  with 
house.  There  are  two  Braithwaite  scholarships,  at  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  to  scholars  from  Kendal  or  Hawkshead  schools. 
Also  Fennington  scholarships  at  same  college  for  natives  of  the 
parishes  of  Hawkshead  or  Colton.  Head  Master,  Rev.  H.  T. 
Baines.     [See  also  p.  6t)5.] 

Haworth    {Farith   of  Bradford),   York,    W.  R,   [Classical]. 
Founded  by  Christopher  Scott,  1637,  for  a  schoolmaster  able  to  n 
teach  Greek  and  Latin,  so  as  to  fit  his  scholars  for  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.      Income,  £85,  with  house.     Six  boarders  are  now 
taken  by  the  Head  Master,  Rev.  W.  Patchett,  M.A. 

Ha3rdon  Bridgre,  Northumberland  [Non-Classical].  Founded 
by  Rev.  J.  Shaftoe,  1685,  as  a  free  grammar  school  and  English 
school,  for  a  master,  a  University  scholar  of  the  degree  of  M.A., 
and  an  usher,  to  teach  and  instruct  any  number  of  boys,  girls,  and 
young  men,  bom  within  the  chapelry  of  Haydon  or  at  Wood* 
shields ;  the  head  master  to  take  no  more  than  Id.  per  quarter  for 
teaching  the  boys  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  the  usher  id.  per  quarter, 
for  teadiing  any  boy  or  girl.  By  Act  of  Parliament,  obtained 
1786,  master  and  usher  were  prohibited  taking  any  payment  from 
any  scholars  educated  there.  Income,  £620,  with  houses.  Head 
Master,  Rev.  W.  L.  Pondered,  M.A.     [See  also  p.  ^6.] 

Hayfleld  (Parish  of  OloMop),  Derby  {IfixsD  Elbmbmtart]. 
Founded  by  John  Hyde,  1604,  for  the  mmister  of  the  Gospel  of 
Hay  field  to  keep  a  grammar  school  within  the  chapel.  Income, 
£26. 

Heath,  York^  W.  R.    See  Halifax. 
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Heifirhlngton,  Durham  P^lbmentabt,  under  Gk)ydn)meift  ii^-. 
tpection].     Founded  by  Elizabeth  Jenison,  1601,  as  a  school  fre6  / 
for  inhabitants  and  natives,  with  small  admission,  and  quarterly'  / 
fees  for  instruction  in  easy  Latin  and  Qreek.    Income,  £60. 

Heiffliington  (Pariah  of  Washinffborouffh),  Idneoln  [Clas-  ^ 
sical].  Founded  by  Thomas  Oarrett,  1621,  for  a  schoolmaster 
and  usher  to  keep  school  in  Heighington  Chapel,  and  teach  ' 
erammar,  Latin,  and  other  learning  to  all  scholars,  natives  or  in- 
habitants of  Washingborough,  Heighington,  and  Branston,  without 
charge ;  others  to  be  charged  as  appointed  by  visitors  and  trustees. 
Licomo,  £210,  with  house.     Head  Muster,  Kev.  F.  Bay,  M.A. 

Helston,  Cornwall  [Semi- Classical].  Date  of  foundation  and 
name  of  founder  unknown  ;  established  as  a  middle-class  school  in 
1865.  Income,  £13.  Exhibition,  one  of  £16,  tenable  three  years, 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.    Head  Master,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hosking. 

Helwith,  York,  N.  £.    See  Nbwfobxst. 

Hemsworth,  York,  W.  E.  [Two  schools :  I.  Sxhi-C^^lassical  ;  II. 
Non-Classical].  Founded,  1546,  by  Robert  Holgate,  Archbishop 
of  York,  for  free  instruction  in  grammar  and  other  knowledge 
and  godly  learning,  with  stipends  for  six  poor  scholars  fxom,  certain 
parishes.    Income,  £264,  with  house. 

Henbnry,  Oloueeaier  [Non-Classical].  Founded  by  Anthony 
Edmonds,  1623,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  with  master  and  usher, 
for  all  children  bom  in  Henbury  and  four  other  parishes,  or  of 
parents  resident  therein.  The  endowment  also  extended  to  a 
hospital  for  boarding,  lodging,  and  clothing  poor  boys  of  same 
parishes.     Income  of  school,  £222,  with  house. 

Henley-on-ThameB,  Oxford  [Two  schools :  I.  Classical  ;  II. 
Non-Classical!.  Founded  by  James  I.,  1604,  as  a  free  grammar 
school  for  the  education  of  youth  in  grammar  and  other  good  learn- 
ing, lu  1778  united  with  a  school  founded  by  Lady  Elizabeth 
Periam.  Income  of  classical  school,  £47 ;  of  i^on- classical,  £216, 
with  house. 

Hexytonstall  {Pariah  of  Halifax),  York,  W,  M.  [Sbmi-Clasbical]. 
Founded  by  Rev.  C.  Greenwood,  1642,  as  a  free  grammar  school 
for  children  of  inhabitants  of  town  and  parish  of  Heptonstall. 
Income,  £57.     Head  Master,  Mr.  H.  Jackson. 

Hereford.  Cathedbal  School  [Classical].  Founded  before 
1385,  in  which  year  it  is  described  as  a  long-established  institution 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral;  sup^ 
posed  founder  Bishop  Trilleck.  About  1583  a  school  was  erected 
at  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral,  which  was  taken  down,  rebuilt, 
and  enlarged  by  subscription  in  1760.  Income  from  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  £93.  Exhibitions:  nine  of  from  £40  to  £50  each,  at 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford;  and  twelve  of  ^m  £40  to  £60  each. 
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At  St  John's  OoIIege,  Cambridge.     [See  also  p.  417,  note,']    Head 
Master,  Ber.  John  Woollam,  M.A.,  St  John's  College,  Oxford. 

Hertford  [Classical^.  Founded  by  Bichard  Hale,  1617,  as  a 
free  grammar  school,  with  master  and  usher,  for  the  instruction 
of  children  and  youth  in  Latin  and  other  literature.  The  coarse 
of  instruction  embraces  classics,  modem  languages,  mathematics, 
and  English  course.  There  are  no  free  boys.  Day  scholars  pay 
£4  to  £6  per  annum.  Boarders,  £40.  There  is  an  annual  examina- 
f  tion.  Income,  £40,  with  house.  Head  Master,  Bev.  J.  Bavey, 
M.A.,  late  bciM}lar  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge;  with  three 
assistants. 

Hesket-in-tlxe-Foreet,  Cumberland  [Mexed  Elementary]. 
'  Founder's  name  and  date  of  foundation  unknown.  A  sum  of 
;  inoTiey  leffc  by  John  Brown  in  1763  to  increase  the  master's  salary. 
Income,  £14. 

Heskin  {Parish  of  £ccleaton),  Lancashire  [Mixed  Elekentabt]. 
Founded  by  James  Pemberton,  1597,  for  the  instruction  of  inha- 
bitants of  the  parish  of  Eccleston  in  catechism,  reading,  writing, 
Ike,  and  Latin  and  Greek  prose  and  verse.  No  free  boys ;  all  pay 
1^.  or  2d.  a  week,  out  of  which  books,  &c.,  are  provided.  Income, 
£45,  with  house  and  ten  acres.     Master,  Mr.  Isaac  Waring. 

Heversham,  Westmorland  [Classical].  Founded  by  Edward 
Wilson,  1619,  as  a  free  grammar  school  at  Heversham,  and  exhi- 
bitions to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Income,  £70,  with  house.  In 
August,  1868,  there  were  seventy-five  scholars,  of  whom  forty 
were  boarders,  paying  from  thirty  to  forty  guineas  per  annum. 
Exhibitions  :  one  of  £45,  tenable  for  four  years,  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford ;  one  of  £45,  tenable  for  four  }'ears,  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  lliis  school  competes  with  others  for  the  exhibitiona 
founded  by  Lady  Hastings  [see  p.  422,  note'J,  also  with  schools  at 
Halifax  and  Leeds  for  four  Milncr  scholarships  of  £75  each,  tenable 
till  M.A.,  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  Bishop  Watson, 
Dr.  Whewell,  and  other  eminent  men  were  educated  here.  Head 
Master,  Bev.  J.  Sharpies,  M.A.,  with  four  assistants.  [See  also 
p.  665.] 

Heversham  {Parish),  Westmorland.  See  Cbostuwaitb  and 
Lyth,  and  Stainton. 

Hexham,  ^Northumberland  [Semi-ClassicalI.  Founded  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  1599,  as  a  free  grammar  school  in  Hexham, 
with  master  and  under  master,  for  the  instruction  of  youth  of 
Hexham  and  adjoining  towns ;  those  bom  in  the  parish  to  pay  4^ 
per  year;  others  2s,  or  4«.  Natives  of  the  parish  now  pay  £3  or 
£4  annually ;  others  £6.  Income,  £21,  with  house.  Head 
Master,  Bev.  Thomas  Dobson,  B.A. 

Hiffham  Ferrers,  Northampton  [Non-Classical].  Founded 
by  Archbishop  Chicheley,  1422,  as  a  college,  consisting  of  warden, 
fellows,  clerks,  and  choristers;    one   clerk   to  teach   grauuiuur. 
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another  chanting.  Ba-established  in  1543  for  the  free  instmction 
of  boys  and  youths  in  Higham  Ferrers  in  the  art  of  grammar. 
Income,  £10,  with  house. 

Hlgrh  Ercall,  Salop  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  by  Thomas 
Leeke,  1663,  as  a  free  school  for  sons  of  iimabitants  of  the  lordship 
and  parish  of  High  Ercall,  "with  learned  master,  a  graduate  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.    Income,  £84,  with  house. 

"ELighgate  {Parish  of  Homse^),  Middlesex  [Classical].  Founded 
by  Sir  B.  Cholmeley,  1565,  as  a  free  grammar  school  for  boys 
and  youths  living  in  Highgate  and  the  neighbouring  parts.  By 
the  first  order  of  the  governors,  the  number  of  foundationers  is 
limited  to  40,  to  be  chosen  from  Highgate,  Holloway,  Homsey, 
Finchley,  and  Kentish  Town.  Income,  £391,  with  house,  &c. 
Exhibitions :  four  of  £60  each,  tenable  for  four  years,  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  Four  scholarships  for  boarders  of  £25  each,  tenable 
four  years  in  the  school.     Head  Master,  Rev.  J.  B.  Dyne,  D.D. 

EEigh  Wycombe,  Bucks.  Kotal  Grammar  School  [Classical]. 
Established  on  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John 
Baptist  (1190)  by  Sir  Edmund  Feckham  and  the  Corporation, 
1548,  for  the  maintenance  of  one  pedagogue  or  master  for  the  good 
instruction  of  children  and  youth.  The  patronage  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Municipal  Charity  Trustees.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion embraces  classics,  mathematics,  and  mathematical  physics, 
drawing,  French,  and  German,  and  all  the  branches  belonging  to 
an  English  course.  Boys  belonging  to  the  borough  and  nominated 
by  the  trustees  are  educated  free.  There  are  at  present  forty-four 
boys,  of  whom  ten  are  free.  Income  from  the  endownnent,  £690, 
with  eighteen  almshouses.  Head  master's  salary,  £180,  with 
house ;  second  master's,  £70.  Head  Master,  Rev.  James  Poulter, 
M.A. ;  Second  Master,  R.  C.  Poulter,  B.A.,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

Hinckley,  Leicester.    See  Stoke  Goldixo. 

Hinffham,  Norfolk  [Sbmi-Classical].  Founded  by  W.  Parlelt, 
1727,  as  a  free  school,  with  graduate  master  and  usher,  natives 
of  Norfolk,  and  members  of  the  Established  Church,  to  instruct 
all  sons  of  inhabitants  of  Hingham,  Woodrising,  and  Southburgh, 
of  six  years  of  age  at  least,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  English 
subjects.  Income,  £159,  with  house.  Head  Master,  Mr.  T.  iS. 
Turner,  B.A. 

Hipperholme  {Parish  of  Halifax) ,  York,  W.  E.  [Semi-Classical]. 
Founded  by  M.  Broadley,  1661,  for  a  learned  master,  B.A.,  at 
least,  of  one  of  the  Universities,  to  instruct  in  grammar  and  other 
learning  scholars  and  children  of  township  and  constabulary  of 
HipperhoIme-cum-Brighouse  only,  gratis.  Income,  £197,  with 
house.  Competes  with  other  schools  for  the  exhibitions  founded 
by  Lady  Hastings.     [See  p.  422,  note.'] 
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Hltohin,  Eertt  [Sbmi-Classioal].  Founded  by  John  Mattocke, 
1639,  for  the  instruction  of  children  of  inhabitants  of  Hitchin  in 
good  literatnre  and  virtuous  education.  There  are  now  about 
forty  boys  on  the  foundation.    Income,  JBlOl,  with  house. 

Hogrhton  {Fariah  of  Zealand),  Ztmeathire.  Founded  by  8tr 
Charles  Hoghton,  1709,  as  a  pubuc  free  school  for  all  youth  and 
children  of  inhabitants  of  the  manor  of  Hughton  to  be  taught 
freely,  and  all  from  other  towns  on  reasonable  payment,  in  English, 
Latin,  and  Greek.    This  school  is  now  extinct 

Holbeach,  Lincoln  [Non-Classical].  Founded  by  Geor^ 
Farmer,  1670,  for  a  Master  or  Bachelor  of  Arts  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren of  Holbeach  without  any  payment  from  them.  Income,  £60, 
with  house. 

Holdlngham,  Lincoln*    See  Slbapobd. 

HoUoway,  Middlesex,    See  Hiohoatb. 

Holme  {Fariah  of  Almondbury)y  York,  W,  R.  [NoN-CLAsncALl. 
Founded  by  J.  Eamshaw,  1693,  for  free  instruction  in  English 
and  Latin  of  children  of  inhabitants  of  Holme  and  Gatehobne,  in 
Almondbury.  Income,  about  £15,  with  house.  Master,  Mr.  ^ihu 
Denton. 

Holt,  Norfolk  [Classical].  Founded,  by  Sir  John  Gresham, 
Knt,  1555,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  with  master  and  usher, 
under  the  Fishmongers*  Company,  for  the  education  of  fifty  boys 
and  youths  in  g^rammar.  Income,  £323,  with  house.  ExhibiUons 
of  £100  a  year  during  residence  are  granted  by  the  Fishmongers* 
Company  to  free  scholars  proceeding  to  either  Oxford  or  &m- 
bridge ;  one  of  £20,  tenable  during  residence  at  any  Uniyeraity ; 
also  a  preference  {eteUrie  parHbuiyyi  two  exhibitions  of  £30  each,  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  The  Worshipful  Company  of  Fish- 
mongers have  also  granted  exhibitions  of  £50  and  £20  per  annum 
in  aid  of  the  education  of  sons  of  liverymen  and  freemen  of  the 
company — a  preference  being  given  to  bovs  proceeding  to  Holt 
school.  Head  Master,  Bev.  Beginald  JolIifi*e  Roberts,  M.A., 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge ;  Second  Master,  Bobert  Stokee,  Esq., 
B.A.,  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Holyboume,  EanU  [Non-Classical!  Founded  by  Thomaa 
Andrews  by  will  dated  1719,  established  1722,  as  a  free  school  for 
all  children  of  Holyboume,  Alton,  Binstead,  and  Froyle,  with  pre- 
^'.ference  to  the  name  of  Andrews,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  with  a 
^master  (a  clergyman)  and  mistress.  Twenty  boys  to  bo  taught 
Latin.  N'ow  instructs  about  sixty  boys  and  forty  girls,  all  ^ae. 
Income,  £145,  with  house. 

Holywell,  FlinU  Founder's  name  and  date  unknown.  In- 
come, £5,  now  paid  to  Bijnford  House  Grammar  School,  where 
six  scholaiv  are  instructed  in  English  and  classics,  if  required,  free. 
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Honiton,  Devon  [Classical].  Founded  by  Rer.  John  Fley, 
1640,  as  a  grammar  school;  master  to  teach  four  poor  boys  of 
Honiton  and  Buckerell  whose  parents  are  not  able  to  educate  them 
so  at  their  own  cost.  Income,  £10,  with  house.  Scholars  from 
this  school  are  eligible  for  election  to  the  Stapledon  scholarships  at 
Exeter  Ck)llege,  Oxford. 

HomcasUe,  Lincoln  [Classical].  Founded  by  Lord  Clyn- 
ton  and  Saye,  1671*  as  a  free  grammar  school,  with  master  and 
usher,  for  the  education  of  boys  and  youth  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  Be-organised  in  1854  by  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners. The  school  is  now  open  to  all  comers  on  payment  of  an 
annual  capitation  fee  of  £4.  The  number  of  pupils  averages  fifty. 
Income,  £384,  with  house.    Rev.  Samuel  Lodge,  M.A. 

Homsey,  MidtUeae*.    See  Hiohoatb. 

Horsham,  Sussex  [Non-Classical].  Founded  by  Richard 
Collier,  1532,  as  a  free  school  under  Mercers'  Company,  with 
master  and  usher,  for  sixty  scholars  (poor  of  the  parish  and  next 
about  the  parish  preferred),  without  charge.  About  1858  twenty 
additional  free  scholars  were  put  on  the  foundation.  Income, 
£360,  with  houses. 

Horton-in-Bibblesdale,  Tork^  W.  R.  [Semi  -  Classical]. 
Founded  by  John  Armitstea4,  1725,  for  a  schoolmaster  in  priest  s 
or  deacon's  orders  to  teach  youth  and  children,  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  only,  free.  Now  instructs  about  fifty  children  (bo^s  and 
girls)  free.  Gross  income,  arising  from  land,  £204,  of  which  the 
head  master  receives  £140,  and  has  a  good  house  for  residence 
Head  Master,  Rev.  W.  B.  Tomlinson,  M.A. 

Houghton  Conquest,  Bedford  [Mixed  Elementabt].  Founded 
by  Sir  F.  Clerke,  Knt,  1632,  as  a  free  school,  the  master  M.A.  and 
Founder's  Scholar  at  Sidney  College,  Cambridge,  for  children  of 
Houghton  Conquest  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  county.  Income, 
£16,  with  house. 

Houghton-le-Sprlng,  Durham  [Semi- Classical].  Founded 
by  Rev.  Barnard  Gilpin  and  John  Heath  as  a  free  g^rammar 
school,  with  master  and  usher.  Income,  £159,  with  house.  Ex- 
hibition: one  of  i20,  tenable  for  three  years,  at  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, or  Durham.  Henry  Airay,  Provost  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  Hugh  Broughton,  W.  Romaine,  and  other  men  of  note 
were  educated  here. 

Howden  (PamA),  ForAr,  E.  R.    See  Bakmbt-on-ths-Mabsu. 

Howden,  Torky  E.  R.  [Semi- Classical].  Founder's  name  and 
date  unknown  ;  by  repute  a  free  grammar  school.  There  are  now 
twelve  foundation  scholars.  Income,  £30.  Head  Master,  Rev. 
W.  Hutchinson,  M.A. ;  Second  Master,  Mr.  Frederick  Roberts. 

Howrigg,  Cumberland,    See  Eirxland. 
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Huddersfleld  (PamA),  York^  TT.  £,    See  Lxndlbt. 

Huffil    {Parish  of  Kendal)  f  Westmorland,    Inob  School  pCixso 
Elbmentart].     Founded  by  Eowland  Wilson,  1650,  for  a  school 
in  or  near  the  chapel  of  Ings,  for  children  in  the  haonlot  of  Hugil. 
Income,  £62. 

Hull,  Torkf  E.  J2.     See  KiNOSTON-rpoN-HuLL. 

Humberstone,  Lincoln  [Semi- Classical].  Founded  by  Matthew 
Humberstone,  by  will  dated  1708.  Established  by  decree  in 
Chancery,  and  school  building  completed  in  1823,  for  the  curate 
of  Humberstone  to  teach  the  boys  or  youths  of  that  town, 
and  those  of  founder's  tenants,  freely  in  English  and  Latin, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  The  scholars  to  leave  after  fourteen  years 
of  age,  or  else  to  be  fitted,  no  longer  as  free  scholars,  for  the 
University.  Kow  instructs  about  eighty  boys  in  Latin  and 
English  free.     Income,  £465,  with  house. 

Hunfferford,  Berk»  [Semi- Classical].  Founded  by  Thomas 
Sheaff,  D.D.,  1653,  as  a  free  grammar  school.  There  are  now 
nine  boys  on  the  foundation.     Income,  £20,  with  house. 

Hunsonby,  Cumberland  [Elementaby].  Founded  by  Joseph 
Hutchinson  by  will  dated  1726,  but  not  established  till  some 
years  later,  for  the  free  education  of  the  children  of  the  township 
of  Hunsonby  and  Winskill.  Instruction  is  now  given  in  English, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  There  are  now  between  forty  and  fifty 
scholars  in  the  school.  Income,  £74.  Master  for  the  last  thirty 
^ears,  Mr.  Adam  Dry  den.  [N.B.  This  school  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  last  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  on  Endowed  Grammar 
Schools.] 

Huntingdon,  St.  John's  Grammar  School  [Classical!. 
Founded  by  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
In  1570  it  was  declared  a  free  grammar  school,  to  be  supported  at 
the  cost  of  the  Master  of  St.  John's  Hospital.  Income,  £100,  with 
house.  Exhibition :  one  of  £17,  tenable  till  M.A.,  if  resident,  at 
St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.  There  is  also  a  scholarship  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  of  the  value  of  £20  per  annum,  open 
to  a  native  of  Huntingdon.  Cromwell  was  educated  here.  Head 
Master,  Rev.  J.  Fell,  M.A. 

Huntington,  Hereford.    See  Kington. 

Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex  [Classical].  Founded  by  Rev.  N. 
Woodard,  in  1849,  in  connection  with  the  Society  of  St  Nicolas 
College,  Lancing,  for  the  education  of  sons  of  substantial  trades- 
men, farmers,  clerks,  and  others  of  similar  station,  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  school  is  divided 
into  two  departments :  in  one  Latin  and  Greek  are  in  the  regular 
course  of  study  ;  in  the  other  German  and  natural  philosophy  take 
the  place  of  Greek.    Exhibitions:   three  of  £16  13<.  4i^  each. 
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tenable  for  three  years,  and  snndry  Bcholarships  in  the  nft  of  the 
patrons.  Head  Master,  Rev.  Edward  0.  Lowe,  D.D.  No  endow- 
ment. 

Hutton,  Zaneashire,    See  Pbxwobtuam. 

Hutton,  Old  {Pariah  of  KendaT),  Westmorland  [Mixed  Elsmbn- 
tart].  Founded  by  Edward  Milner,  1613,  for  a  learned  man,  to 
be  a  free  schoolmaster  to  teach  good  literature  in  the  lordship  of 
Old  Hutton.    Income,  £18. 

Hycemoor,  CumberlaruL    See  Bootlb. 

Iccomb,  Gloueeater.    See  Stow-on-thi-Wold. 

nkley,  York,  W.  R.  [Mixed  Elementary].  Founded  by  — 
^larshall,  1607,  as  a  grammar  school,  to  be  conducted  by  the 
vicar  of  the  parish.  By  trust  deed,  1701,  settling  lands  purchased 
with  the  additional  endowment  of  Reginald  Hober,  barrister-at- 
law,  and  with  subsequent  benefactions,  all  boys  in  the  town  or 
parish  to  be  taught  gratis.  The  Charity  Commissioners  have 
given  a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  this  school.     Income,  £64. 

Ilminster,  Someraet  [Two  schools:  I.  Grammar  School;  II. 
ArxiLiARY  School].  Founded  by  H.  Walrond  and  H.  Greenfield, 
1549,  for  a  schoolmaster  to  instruct  freely  all  children  and  youth 
brought  to  him  in  all  godly  learning  and  knowledge,  and  other 
manner  of  learning.  Income,  applicable  to  both  schools,  £684, 
with  house  for  classical  master.  Exhibitions :  four  of  £15  each, 
tenable  for  four  years,  at  Oxford  or  University  College. 

Inffs,  Wtttmorland.    See  Huoil. 

Ipswloh,  Suffolk  [Classical].  Founder's  name  and  date  un- 
known. It  was  in  existence  in  1477 ;  in  1482  houses  and  lands 
were  left  for  the  use  of  the  master.  In  1527  Cardinal  Wolsey 
commenced  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  and  may  be  considered 
the  real  founder  of  the  present  school,  though  it  was  discontinued 
on  his  fall.  A  charter  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  in 
1565  the  same  was  renewed,  confirmed,  and  enlarged  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Various  bequests  made  to  the  school  at  various  times 
have  been  lost.  Income,  £109.  Exhibitions :  one  of  £50,  tenable 
for  three  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  one  of  £30,  tenable  for 
one  year,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  one  of  £25,  tenable  for  three 
years,  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  one  of  ;£25,  tenable  during 
residence  at  any  hall  or  college  in  Cambridge ;  and  two  of  £20 
each,  tenable  in  the  school  for  four  years.  Head  Master,  Rev. 
Herbert  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  late  fellow  and  assistant  tutor  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  vice-president  of  the  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors, editor  of  *'  Aristophanes,**  &c. 

Ipswich,  Suffolk.  Chri8t*8  HosprrAL  [Non- Classical].  Origin- 
ally a  hospital  for  poor,  sick,  and  aged  persons.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  workhouses  it  was  converted  by  the  Corporation,  abou6 
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1782,  into  a  school  for  the  mainteDanoe  and  edacation  of  poor 
boyt.    Income,  £693,  with  honaes. 

Irton,   OtmberUmd  [Mcud   Elbmsntart,  under  GbTemment      ^ 
.  inHpection].    Founded  by  Henry  Caddy,  1716,  as  a  free  English      y 
tj  ^  ana  grammar  school,  for  the  benefit  of  parishioners  of  Irton  and      ^ 
J      Santon  contributing  to  the  building ;  the  poor  of  those  pUoes  to  be 
^  free.    Income,  £10,  with  house.  ' 

lalinffton,  MiddUtes,    See  London. 

Keiffhley,  Yorky  W,  22.  [Sbxi-Culbsical].  Founded  by  John 
Drake,  1713,  for  the  free  instruction  of  children  residing  in 
Keighley  in  English,  Latin,  and  Qreek.  Income,  £160.  Master, 
Mr.  Abraham  Crabtree. 

Keighley,  York,  W,E,  Habehili.  School  [Mixbd  ElsmbntabtI. 
,  Founded  by  Sarah  Heaton,  1738,  for  a  master  to  teach  English 
^   '  and  Latin  scholars ;  boys  and  girls  of  certain  hamlets  only  to  be 
taught  free.    Income,  £23,  with  house. 

Kelmareh,  Northampton,    See  Clipstonb. 

Kendal,  W—tmorlmnd  [Skmi-GlassicalI.  Founded  by  Adam 
Penyngton,  1626,  and  endowed  by  Edward  VI.,  Philip,  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth,  as  a  free  school ;  master  to  be  a  priest.  Income,  £70, 
with  house.  Exhibitions;  three  of  £6  each,  and  one  of  £8,  tenable 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Bishop  Law  and  other  eminent  men 
were  educated  here. 

Kendal  (PamA),  Westmorland,  See  Bubnbszdb,  Gbatiuoi\ 
HvoiL,    HvTTON  (Old),  Sblside,  and  Statblet. 

Kentlah  Town,  MiddUoex,    See  Hiohoatb. 

Keswick,  Cumberland.    Cbosthwattb  School  [Mixbd  Elbmxn-  .^ 

^  '  TART,  under  Qovemment  inspection].    Founded  before  1671  as  a  '  r' 

eommon  and  free  school.    Now  open  to  all  children  of  the  parish  ^ 
free  of  expense.    Income,  £121.    Head  Master,  Mr.  P.  Harrison. 

^  Kettering,  Northampton  [Classical].  Founder's  name  un- 
known ;  founded  beforu  1681  as  a  free  school  for  teaching  Latin 
and  English,  for  youths  inhabiting  the  town.  Gross  income, 
£320,  with  house.     Head  Master,  Rev.  T.  Widdowson,  B.A. 

Keynaham,  Somerset,  Founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Bridges, 
1706,  lor  the  free  instruction  in  grammar,  Latin,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  other  learning,  up  to  lilieen  years  of  age,  ot  twenty 
sons  of  poor  inhabitants  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.    Licome,  £20,  paid  to  National  School. 

Kibworth,  Leicester  [Non-Classical].  Founder's  name  and 
date  of  foundation  unknown ;  established  in  the  time  of  Uenry  VU. ; 
described  in  1709  and  1710  as  a  free  grammar  school.  Now  instructs 
sixty  boys,  free,  from  the  parishes  of  Kibworth- Beauchamp,  Kib- 
worth-Harcourt,  and  Smeeton-Westerby.     The  school  is  now  a 
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middle  school,  open  to  all  classes,  and  embracing  every  branch  of 
education.  The  head  master  must  be  a  clergyman,  and  is  usually 
elected  for  fifteen  years.    Income,  ^360,  with'hoose  and  garden. 

Kidbrook,  Kent.    See  Lewibham. 

Kidderminater,  Woreetter,  G&ajchar  School  [Classical]. 
Founded  before  1634  as  a  free  school  for  the  education  of  children 
and  youth  in  Kidderminster  in  good  literature  and  learning. 
There  are  now  seventeen  boys  on  the  foundation.  Income,  £439, 
with  houses.  Shares  with  other  schools  in  the  scholarships  at 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  founded  by  Sir  T.  Cookes. 

KiddenninBtor,  Woreetter.  Pbabsall's  Sghool  [Sbmi-Clas« 
sical].  Founded  by  Nicholas  Fearsall,  1796,  as  a  "  proper  Pro- 
testant Dissenting  school,*'  for  instruction  in  virtue  and  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  not  more  than  twenty-four  boys  of  the  class  of 
tradesmen,  either  residents  or  foreigners,  but  pre&rably  Dissenters. 
If  provision  made  should  be  inadequate,  then  annual  fees  to  be 
paid.  Each  scholar  now  pays  an  annual  fee  of  two  guineas. 
Master  to  be  preferably  a  Dissenter  of  Academical  education.  In- 
come, £90.    Master,  Mr.  Edward  Parry. 

Kilhazn,  ZorJfe,  E,  B.  [Nox- Classical].  Founded  by  Lord 
D'Arcey,  1633,  for  a  schoolmaster  and  usher  to  teach  children  and 
youths  of  Kilham  in  grammar  and  other  learning  freely.  Instructs 
boys  of  the  parish  in  Latin  and  Greek  free.  Income,  £30.  Head 
Master,  Mr.  John  Stephenson. 

Kimbolton,  Huntingdon  [Sbmi- Classical].  Founded  by  H. 
Balye  and  W.  Dawson,  1600,  for  the  instruction  of  boys  and 
children  in  Elimboltnn  in  grammatical  knowledge.  Sons  of  in- 
habitants on  the  foundation  pay  only  30«.  per  annuuL  Income, 
£169,  with  house. 

Einffsbridgre,  Devon  [Classical!.  Founded  b^  Thomas  Crispin, 
1689,  for  the  instruction  of  fifteen  boys  of  inhabitants ;  in  default, 
vacancies  open  to  strangers.  Income,  £197,  with  house.  Exhibi- 
tions :  four  of  £50  each,  tenable  for  four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. 

Einffsboxy,  near  Tamworth,  Warwick  [Non-Classical].  Founded 
by  Thomas  Coton,  1686,  for  a  religious  man,  and  if  convenient  a 
bachelor,  to  teach  poor  boys  and  girls  of  Kingsbury,  Nether  Whit- 
acre,  and  Lea  Marston,  the  Bible,  the  accidence,  and  further  in . 
Latin  and  writing.    Income,  £31.    Master,  Mr.  J.  Sparsholt. 

Kin  gal  and,  Hereford.    See  Luctok. 

Kin^B  Lynn,  Norfolk  [Classical].  Said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Thomas  Thorysby  about  1520,  fat  a  priest,  M.A.  at  least,  to 
be  master  of  the  chantry  in  King's  Lynn,  and  to  instruct  six 
poor  children  in  grammar  and  song,  without  reward.  In  August, 
1868,  there  were  thirty-four  boarders  and  twenty-five  day  TOys ; 
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no  free  boys.  A  gold  medal  is  given  annnallj  for  compeUtion  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Income  horn  the  Corporation,  £110.  Fire 
exhibitions :  two  of  £6  10«.  each,  tenable  seven  years,  at  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge ;  two  of  £2  each,  tenable  seven  years,  at  Cam- 
bridge; one  of  £3  8«.  6d.y  tenable  five  years,  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  and  one  of  £6,  tenable  roar  yean,  at  St.  John's 
College,  tkunbridge.  Some  of  these  have  accumnlations  of  funds, 
which  will  be  pven  to  the  next  elected  exhibitioner.  Head  Master, 
Rev.  Thomas  White,  M.A.    [See  also  p.  666.] 

Xinff's  Norton,  Woreetier  [Non-Classical].  Said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  as  a  grammar  schooL  Now  instrucU 
fifteen  foundation  boys  free.    Income,  £18. 

Kinffston  -  on  -  Thames,  Surrey  [Classical  and  EhoubhI. 
Founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  1561,  as  a  free  grammar  school, 
with  master  and  usher,  for  the  education  of  boys.  There  are  about 
eighty  foundation  boys.  Income,  £90,  and  house.  Head  Master, 
Rev.  W.  Riffg,  M.A.,  Cantab;  Second  Master,  B.  Carter,  Esq., 
Queen's  College,  Oxon. 

Klnffston-npon-Hull,  Torh^  B,  R,  [Non-Classical].  Founded 
by  Bishop  Alcock,  1486,  as  a  fr^oe  grammar  school ;  re-established 
in  the  tmie  of  Edward  VI.,  and  confirmed  by  Queen  Elisabeth. 
Income,  £85,  and  house.  Exhibition,  one  of  £60,  tenable  for 
three  yeais,  at  Cambridge.  Head  Master,  Bev.  Gleo.  Ohlson,  B  Jl. 
(Paris). 

Kington,  Her»fwrd  [Sbmi-Classical].  Founded  by  Margaret 
Hawkins,  widow  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  by  will  dated  1619 ;  esta- 
blished 1629,  for  a  learned  divine  to  keep  a  free  school  in  Ejngton, 
and  a  learned  usher  for  the  instruction  of  youths  and  childroi  in 
literature  and  g^ood  education.  The  trustees  limit  the  privilege  of 
free  instruction  to  the  parish  of  Kington  and  the  chapehries  of 
Huntington,  Brilley,  and  Michaelchurch.  Income,  £290,  with 
houses  for  master  and  usher.  Head  Master,  Bev.  J.  N.  Walsh, 
M.A. 

Kinver,  Stafford  rCLASSicAL^.  Founded  before  1671  as  a  fr«e 
grammar  school.  The  school  is  in  two  divisions,  in  the  upper 
division  Latin  and  Greek  are  in  the  regular  course  of  study,  the 
lower  division  is  elementary.  Income,  £146,  with  house.  Head 
Master,  Rev.  W.  H.  Bolton,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; 
Second  Master,  Mr.  M.  W.  Packer. 

Kirby,  IConks,  Warmck,    See  Monks  Ki&bt. 

Kirkby  in  Malhamdale,  York,  W.  J2.  Kirkbt  School  [Elb- 
msntaby].  Founded  by  Benjamm  Lambert,  1606,  for  teaching  a 
free  grammar  school  in  Eirkby ;  further  endowed  by  Robert  and 
Joseph  Parker  about  1787,  and  Isabella  Nelson,  1808.  Ino(»ne 
from  endowment,  £26  10«. 

Kirkby  In  WalbftTnilale,  Ywk^  W.  R.  Malham  Fbu  School 
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[Noif-GLASsicAL  Mdlbd].  Founded  by  Rowland  Bravshay,  1717, 
for  a  Bohoolmaster  to  teach  free  of  charge  all  scholars  belonging  to 
Malham  only,  as  well  poor  as  rich.  Average  namber  of  scholars 
in  1868,  thirty.    Income,  about  £70.    No  house  for  the  master. 

Klrkby  in  OlereUnd,  Tork,  N.  M,  [Mixxd  Elembntabt]. 
Founded  by  Henry  Edmonds,  170S,  for  a  learned  ^mmar 
schoolmaster  conforming  to  the  Church  of  England  to  tram  up  all 
children  in  the  township  and  all  poor  children  in  the  pariui  of 
Elirkby,  who  pay  no  taxes  to  church  or  poor.  There  are  forty-five 
free  boys.    Income,  £60,  with  house.    Master,  Mr.  W.  Hutchence. 

Kirkby-Irelath,  Zancoihire.    See  BBOvenroN. 

Klrkby  -  Ireleth  (Farith  of  DaUon-in"  lUmeaa),  Zaneashire 
[MiXBD  Elbmbnta&tJ.  Founaed  b^  Giles  Brownrigge,  1624,  for 
a  master  able  to  teach  granunar,  writing,  ciphering,  and  accounts, 
at  the  free  school,  and  for  education  of  children  in  learning  fit  to 
be  apprentices.    Income,  £18. 

SUrkby-le-Thorpe,  Lincoln.    See  Slbatobd. 

SUrkby  Lonadale,  WutmorUmd  [Classical].  Founded  by 
Letters  Patent  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1691,  for  the  instruction 
of  boys  and  young  men  in  grammar.  Instruction  is  g^ven  in 
classics,  mathematics,  French,  German,  &e.  Pupils  are  prepared 
for  the  Universities,  for  the  various  competitive  examinations,  or 
for  commercial  pursuits.  There  are  no  fi«e  boys.  Terms  for 
boarders,  £36  to  £46 ;  day  scholars,  four  to  ten  guineas.  Income, 
£76,  with  house  for  boarders.  Exhibitions :  two  of  £30  each^  and 
one  of  £20,  tenable  for  four  years,  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge ; 
and  one  of  £20,  tenable  five  years,  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
Head  Master,  James  Major  Darwent,  M.A.    [See  also  p.  666.] 

Klrkby  Bavensworih,  Jbrit,  if.  R.  fSBia-CLASSicAL].  Founded 
by  Br.  J.  Dakyn,  1666,  as  a  school  and  an  hospital  for  free 
instruction  of  boys  of  parish  of  Kirkby  RavensworUi,  and  others 
resorting  thither,  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  verse.  Income, 
about  £242  (varying  according  to  rent  of  lands),  and  house.  Head 
Master,  Eev.  Joshua  Wood,  M.A. ;  Usher,  Mr.  Joseph  Kershaw. 

Kirkby  Bavensworth  {Fariih),  Tork,  N.  IL    See  Nbwtoubst. 

Kirkby  Stephen,  Westmorland  [Classical].  Founded  by  Lord 
Wharton,  1666,  for  scholars  to  be  brought  up  in  virtue  and  learn- 
ing,^ "  without  anything  pimng  for  tlieir  learning."  Scholars 
are  instructed  in  Qreek  and  LAtin  without  charge,  but  a  small  fee 
is  payable  for  instruction  in  mathematics  and  English.  Income, 
£69,  with  house.  Exhibitions :  two  of  £3  6«.  Sd.,  tenable  for  seven 
years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  any  other  University.  Head 
Master,  Mr.  G.  S.  Rowland. 

Kirkby  Stephen  {Parish),  Westmorland.  See  Waitbt  and 
Smabdals,  and  Wintok. 
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Kirkby,  West,  Cheshire,    See  West  Kirkbt. 

J  i  ^  'g'<i»viii^wi,  Zaneathire  [Classical].     Founded  by  Isabell  Wild- 

^      )      inge,  before  1658,  for  the  instructioii  of  all  young  children  in  the 

>.  Ad  C  primer  and  accidence,  and  other  scholars  in  grammar  and 

^  Latin.     Inhabitants  of  the  parish  free.     Now  scholars  must  be 

able  to  read  simple  words  fluently  before  admission.  Gross  income, 

£617,  with  house.    Exhibitions:  two  of  £80  each,  tenable  four 

years,  at  Cambridge.     Head  Master,  Bev.  John  Burrough,  MA. 

ir<yVTift.Tn  (jRgmA),  Zaneashire,  See  Clipton-with-Salwick 
and  Gh>06NAROH. 

•irii»vi^Ti<i  (Parieh  of  Oarstan^V  Zaneashire  [Mixed  EuofBir- 
tart].  Founaed  by  Margaret  ana  Jane  Butler,  1778,  for  the  free 
instruction  of  eight  poor  children  of  Kirkland.  Income,  £24,  with 
house. 

Kirkland,  Cumberland,  How&ioo  Chubob  of  England  School 
[Mixed  Elememtart,  under  Government  inspection].  Founded 
under  Inclosnre  Act,  1776«  as  a  school  of  literature  for  the  free 
and  common  use  of  sdl  children  of  the  townships  of  Culgaith  and 
Blenoam.  Pupils  must  at  least  know  the  alphabet  before  they 
can  be  admitted.    Income,  £42.    Head  Master,  Mr.  John  Knox. 

Klrkleathaxn,  York,  N.  £,  Foimded  by  Sir  William  Turner 
and  Cholmley  Turner.  Established  about  1710,  as  a  free  school, 
with  master  an  M.A.  and  usher  B.A.,  expert  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
for  free  instruction  of  thirty  poor  scholars;  others  to  pay 
quarterage.  Income,  £242.  School  has  been  removed  to  Coat- 
ham,  near  Bedcar,  and  will  shortly  be  re-opened. 

Klrkotfwald,    Cumberland   [Mixed    Elementary,    under  Go- 
vernment inspection].      Founded    by  John  Lowthian  and    the 
-    Ar    /  parishioners,   1745,  for  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  boys  and  girls 
'^       English  and  Latin.    Income,  £16,  with  house. 

gjrk-Sandall,  York,  W,  B.  [Mixed  Elementary].  Founded 
by  Bobert  Wood,  1626,  as  a  grammar  school,  free  for  the  children 
of  the  parish.    Income,  £73,  and  house.    Master,  Mr.  W.  Meakin. 

Xirton-in-Holland,  Zineoln  [Semi- Classical].  Founded  by 
Sir  Thomas  Middlecott,  1624,  for  the  benefit  of  children  of  tite 
parishes  of  Kirton,  Sutterton,  Wyberton,  Frampton,  Algarkirk, 
and  Fosdyke.  Be-organised  by  scheme  of  Court  of  Cl^ceiy, 
1861.  Course  of  instraction  comprehends  the  prindples  of  the 
Christian  religion,  Latin  and  French,  mathematics,  algebra,  land 
surveying,  with  the  several  branches  of  a  thorough  English  educa- 
tion. Gross  income,  £144,  with  house  and  garden.  Head  Master, 
Mr.  W.  Cochrane. 

Kirton-in-Zjindsey,  Zineoln  [Non-Classical].  Founded  frt>m 
revenues  previously  held  for  general  purposes,  1677,  as  a  fr«e 
school.    The  scholars  now  pay  !#.,  Ze,,  and  6s.  per  quarter,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  position  of  the  parents.  The  average  attendance,  fifty- 
two.  Gross  income,  £128,  with  house.  Exhibitions:  seven 
scholarships  of  £3  6s.  Sd.  each,  at  Magdalen  OoUege,  Cambridge. 
Head  Master,  Mr.  Robert  Askew. 

Kaaresborouffh,  York,  W.  J2.  Founded  by  Robert  Ghaloner, 
D.D.,  1616,  as  a  free  grammar  school  for  the  education  of  all  boys, 
as  well  poor  as  rich,  of  the  parishes  of  Knaresborough*and  Golds- 
borough.  Foreigners  also  admissible.  Income,  £20,  now  paid  to 
a  private  school. 

Knutsford,  Cheshire  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  by  grant  from 
Court  of  Augmentations,  1649  or  1550,  for  a  schoolmaster  well  and 
sufficiently  learned  fur  teaching  and  bringing  up  youth  in  Nether- 
Knutsford.    Income,  £29. 

Lambeth,  Surrey,  Founded  by  Thomas  Rich,  1672,  for  the 
education  of  poor  men's  children  bom  in  Lambeth,  in  liatin,  writing, 
ciphering,  or  reading;  under  the  Mercers'  Company.  Income, 
£27,  now  paid  to  National  School,  where  eight  boys,  called  "  Rich's 
boys,"  are  now  educated  free.  At  this  school  science  classes  have 
been  established  in  union  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
Head  Master,  Mr.  Thomas  £.  Heller. 

Lajnbonzne,  JBseex,    See  Chiowbll. 

Lampeter,  Cardigan  [Classical].  Founded  by  Thomas  Hugh 
Jones,  1881,  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  children  in  the 
Gi^k  and  Latin  classics,  and  arithmetic,  as  taught  in  the  principal 
grammar  sdiools  in  England.  School  buildings,  but  no  endow- 
ment.   Exhibitions :  see  p.  417,  note, 

Lancaster.  Geammar  School  [Classical].  Founder's  name 
unknown ;  in  existence  prior  to  1495.  In  1615  an  endowment  for 
an  usher.  The  income  arising  from  endowments  is  £30,  which  is 
increased  by  grant  from  corporation  to  £200.  Exhibitions :  three 
of  £30  each,  and  one  of  £15,  tenable  for  three  years,  at  Oxford  or 
C^bridge.    Head  Master,  Rev.  Thomas  Faulkner  Lee,  D.D. 

Lancaster.  Fbebmds'  School  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  by 
T.  H.  Rawlinson,  1771.  The  bequest  was  for  the  schoolmaster 
**  that  teaches  Friends'  children  at  our  meeting-house."  Income, 
£70.    Head  Master,  Mr.  G^rge  Aldridge. 

Lancaster  {Parish).  See  Blbasdalb,  Prbbsall-witu-Hacxsk- 
BALL,  Stalmikb,  and  Ovbe-Wthesdalb. 

Lanoinff,  Sttssex  [Classical].  Founded  by  Rev.  N.  Woodard, 
1848,  as  a  grammar  school  in  connection  with  the  Society  of  St 
Nicolas  College,  for  the  education  of  sons  of  clergymen  and  other 
gentlemen,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
&nd.  School  buildings,  and  250  acres  of  freehold  land,  but  no 
other  endowment.  Scholarships:  eight  of  £30  each,  tenable  in 
the  school  as  long  as  the  scholar  remains  in  the  school.    There 
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are  some  exhibitions  held  in  a  similar  way.  Boyi  who  win  any 
open  scholarships  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  receive  an  exhibition 
of  £30  per  annum  for  three  years.  The  cost  of  edncation  varioa 
from  66  to  85  guineas.    Head  Master,  Rev.  R.  E.  Sanderson. 

I«anffley,  Kent.    See  Sutton-Yalbmcb. 

Lanffport  Bastover,  Somertet  [Sbmi-Classiojo.].  Founded  by 
Thomas  Gillet,  1670.  Established,  1705,  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  of  inhabitants  in  reading  and  the  principles  of  religion. 
Income,  £70,  with  house. 

Langriggo,  Cumberland,    See  Bbomfibld. 

I«angton,  Ohnrch,  Leicester.    See  Ghttbch  Lamgton. 

Lartinston  {Pariah  of  Jtomaldkirk),  York,  X.  R,  [Mnoo)  Elb- 
mentabt].  Founded  by  John  Parian,  before  1686,  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth  and  scholars  of  Larting^n  in  English,  Latin, 
.  and  Greek.    Income,  £12.    Now  a  dame's  school. 

/  Lathom  {Parish  of  Ortnskirk),  Lanoaehire.  Nbwburoh  School 
[MixBD  Elbmbmtabt,  under  Government  inspection].  Founded 
by  Rev.  Thomas  Grane,  1717)  for  the  teaching  and  instructing  of 
youths  and  children  paying  the  usual  wages,  the  poorer  sort  to 
be  kindly  treated  for  their  quarterage.  Exemption  from  quarterage 
for  those  of  founder's  name.  Now  only  a  National  SchooL  In- 
come, £35. 

Laughton,  Lincoln  [Mixed  Elementabt].  Founded  by 
Roger  Dalyson,  D.D.,  by  will  dated  1666.  Established,  1578,  by 
Letters  Patent  of  Queen  Elizabeth  as  a  free  grammar  school  with 
V  two  masters.    Income,  £19,  with  house. 

Laxmoeston,  Cornwall.  Grammar  School  JTSbmi-CSlabsical]. 
Founded  by  Dame  Percival,  in  the  time  of  Henry  YII.,  as  a 
chantry,  for  a  priest  to  pray  for  foundress*  soul  and  teach  children 
freely.  Re-established  in  the  time  of  Edward  YI.  as  a  grammar 
Bchool.    Income,  £26,  with  house. 

Iiaxmceston,  Cornwall.  Hobwbll's  School,  St.  Stephen's 
Toon-Classical].  Founded  by  John  Horwell,  by  will  dated  1707. 
Established,  by  decree  in  Chancery,  in  1821,  for  the  maintenance, 
clothing,  attendance,  and  instruction  of  six  poor  boys  of  St. 
Stephen's  parish,  to  be  apprenticed  on  leaving  school.  The  six 
Horwell  Foundation  bo^s  enter  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  leave 
on  their  fourteenth  birthday.  The  sound  practical  education 
given  to  them  leads  to  their  being  eagerly  sought  for  as  lawyers' 
clerks,  writers,  accountants,  assistants  to  grocers,  drapers,  &c 
£20  are  given  to  each  boy  on  leaving  school  to  aid  in  his  mainten- 
ance, clothing,  &c.,  during  his  apprenticeship.  The  head  master 
is  allowed  to  take  as  many  boarders  as  the  house  will  accommodate, 
and  any  number  of  day  pupils  on  his  own  terms.  In  September, 
1868,  there  were  fifteen  boarders,  thirty-two  day  pupils,  and  six 
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Foundation  boys  in  the  schooL  In  addition  to  a  thorough  English 
education,  French  and  German  are  taught.  Income,  £166,  with 
house.    Head  Master,  Mr.  B.  Keed,  A.C.P.    [See  also  p.  666.] 

lAyanham,  Sujblk  [Non-Olabsioal].  Founder's  name  un- 
known. Founded  before  1647^  in  which  year  it  was  endowed  by 
R.  Peacock.  Income,  £20,  with  house.  Head  Master,  Mr. 
Augustus  Ambler. 

lATlngton,  West,  Wilts.    See  West  Lavinoton. 

Ijayston,  Merit.    See  Buntinofobd. 

Ijea,  Zancathire  [Mixed  ElekentabtI.    Founded  by  Samuel    a  ,  ^ 
Neeld,  1784,  as  a  free  school  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  townshipH   p  /j 
of  Lea  and  Cottam,  excepting  Papists,  with  master  able  to  teach  ^  y 
both  sexes  English  and  Latin,  writing  and  arithmetic.    Income,  ^^^ 
£80,  with  house. 

Iiea  Manrton,  Wartpick.    See  Kdtosbubt. 

Iiedbnry,  Hitreford.  Founder's  name  and  date  unknown. 
Income,  £10,  now  paid  to  National  SchooL 

Lee,  Kent.    See  Lbwisham 

Leoda,  Zent,    See  SurroN-VALBNCii. 

Leeds,  York,  W.  R.  G&ammar  School  [Classical,  with  Scien- 
tific and  Modem  Departments].  Founded  by  Sir  W.  Sheafield, 
1552,  for  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  young  scholars,  youths,  and 
children  freely  for  ever.  The  school  is  now  open  to  all  boys  in 
the  borough  or  parish  for  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin  £ree  of 
expense.  The  total  income  of  the  charity  is  £2,609,  of  which  the 
sum  of  £1,421  is  devoted  to  the  schools.  Exhibitions:  four  of 
£50  each,  tenable  for  four  years,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or 
Durham,  with  right  to  compete  for  the  exhibitions  founded  by 
Lady  Hastings  [see  p.  422,  note\  and  also  for  three  Milner  exhi- 
bitions of  £75  each,  tenable  tUl  M.A.,  at  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge.  Head  Master,  Rev.  W.  G.  Henderson,  D.C.L.,  late 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

B,  York,  W.  R.    See  Wobtlbt. 


Leicester  [Classical].    Founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  1564. 
Thirteen  boys  are  now  educated  free.    Exhibitions :  one  of  about 
J      £30,  tenable  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.    Income,  £78.    Head 
Master,  Rev.  J.  Highton,  M.A. 

Leigh,  Laneaehire  [Semi-Classical].  Founder's  name  and 
date  unknown.  In  existence  before  1655.  There  are  now  eip;ht 
free  boys.    The  school  premises  are  inadequate  to  the  rising  im- 

g>rtance  of  the  town.    Income,  £25.    Head  Master,  Mr.  Ralph 
asse,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Lenham,  Kent.    See  Sutton- Valence. 
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Ijeominster,  Hereford,  Founded  by  Qaeen  Mary,  1654,  for 
the  edaoation  of  youtK  in  the  borough.  Income,  £25,  now  paid  to 
National  School. 

Xtoverton,  South,  Nottingham  [Mixbd  Elbxientabt].    Founded    /O 
by  John  Sampson,  1691,  for  free  instruction  of  children  of  inhabi-      {^ 
^  tants  in  English,  Latin,  and  Greek.    Income,  £20,  with  house. 

liowes,  Sussex  [Classical].  Founded  by  Agnes  Morley,  1612, 
for  a  free  school  in  Southover,  with  a  master  (priest)  ana  usher, 
to  teach  grammar  freely.  Income,  £99,  with  house.  John  Eyelyn, 
the  author  of  **  Sylva,*'  was  educated  here. 

Iiewisham  Hill,  ^lackheath,  Kent  [Classical].  Founded  h} 
Rev.  Abraham  Colfe,  1656,  for  two  schools  in  Lewisham — one  an 
^English  school,  for  thirty-one  poor  boys  of  Lewisham,  to  be  taught 
,  reading,  writing.  Psalm-singing,  and  the  accidence,  freely;  the 
L  other  a  grammar  school,  under  a  master  able  to  fit  scholars  for 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  for  the  free  teaching  of  thirty-one  youths 
from  the  following  parishes — Ten  from  Greenwich,  eight  from 
Deptford,  five  from  Lewisham,  one  from  Lee,  one  from  Charlton 
and  Writtle  Marsh  and  Kidbrook,  three  from  Woolwich,  and 
three  from  Eltham,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  children  (one  son  only  at 
once  out  of  one  house)  of  the  ministers-incumbent  of  the  several 
parishes  of  the  Hundred  of  Blackheath,  and  also  of  Chitlehurst. 
Trustees,  the  Leatherscllers*  Company.  Income,  part  of  Colfe'a 
Charities  Trust  Fund.  By  a  new  scheme  of  the  Ck)urt  of  Chan- 
cery, in  1857,  thirty-one  boys  chosen  from  the  above-named 
parishes  are  taught  at  the  Grammar  School,  Lewisham  Hill, 
Blackheath,  on  payment  of  £2  per  annum.  The  English  School 
at  Lewisham  instructs  thirty-one  boys  of  Lewisham  at  fees  of  8«. 
per  annum.  In  both  schools  non-foundationers  are  admitted. 
Exhibition  :  one  of  £40,  tenable  for  three  years,  at  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, or  London.    Head  Master,  Bev.  T.  Bramley,  M.A. 

Ijeyboum,  Kent  [Non-Classical].    Founded  by  Bev.  Edward 

Holme,  1775,  for  the  instruction  of  fifty  pnoor  boys  and  girls,  from 

J    certain  parishes,  in  reading,  writing,  Latin,  &c.,  according  to  the 

^    principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  till  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Income,  £94,  with  house. 

Leyland,  Lancashire  [Kon-Classical].  Founded  by  Queoa 
Elizabeth,  date  unknown.    Income,  £28. 

lioyland  {Parish),  Lancashire,     See  Clayton-lb- Woone  and 

HOGHTON. 

Lichfield,  Stafford  [Classical].  Founded  by  Edward  YI.,  as 
a  free  grammar  school.  Boarders  are  received  at  50  g^uineas  per 
annum.  Income,  £46,  with  house.  Head  Master,  Bev.  J.  Mon- 
tagu Seaton,  M.A.,  Oxon,  late  second  master  in  Cheltenham 
Proprietary  School,  and  for  five  years  assistant  master  in  Bepton 
SchooL 
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Iilnooln  [Classical].  Founder's  name  unknown ;  established 
by  the  onion  of  two  ancient  grammar  schools  in  1583,  under  the 
Corporation  and  Cathedral.  By  the  terms  of  union,  the  master 
is  appointed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  who  submit  his  name  to 
the  Corporation.  There  are  no  free  boys.  In  the  Upper  School 
Latin,  French,  English,  mathematics,  &c.,  are  taught  for  6  guineas 
per  annum.  In  the  Lower  School  English,  mathematics,  sc,  are 
taught  for  2  guineas  per  annum.  Income,  £364,  with  house. 
Head  Master,  Rev.  J.  Fowler,  M.A.,  late  assistant  master  in 
Marlborough  College. 

liindley  {Parish  o/HudderaJleld),  York,  W.  R,  [Non-Classical]. 
Founded  by  T.  Thomhill  and  others,  1706,  as  a  grammar  school 
in  Linley,  for  bringing  up  the  children  there  in  learning  and  good 
manners.  Buildings  and  house,  but  no  endowment.  Head  Master, 
Mr.  Robert  Greaves. 

Idnton,  Torky  W.  B.,  Thrbshfield  School  [Non-Classical]. 
Founded  by  Rev.  Mat.  Hewett,  1674,  as  a  free  school,  with  master 
and  usher.  Income,  £30.  There  are  four  scholarships  of  £12  10«. 
each,  tenable  till  M.A.,  with  residence,  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  founded  by  Rev.  M.  Hewett,  with  preference  first  to 
founder's  kindred,  then  to  scholars  of  his  name,  and,  in  defect, 
to  natives  of  this  parish  and  scholars  from  this  school.  Master, 
Mr.  John  Harl^er. 

lilskeard,  Chrmcall.  Founded  by  Edward  YI.  as  a  grammar 
school.  There  is  now  only  a  school-room,  without  endowment, 
and  the  school  is  in  abeyance. 

Little  Ohesterfozd,  Essex.    See  Saffbon  Waldbn. 

Little  Harrowden,  Northampton.    See  Habbowoen. 

Little  HCalvem,  Worcester.    See  Colwall. 

Little  Thurlow,  Suffolk.    See  Thuelow,  Littlb. 

Little  Walsinffham,  Norfolk.    See  Walsingham,  Littlb. 

Litton  Oheney,  Dorset  [Non-Classical].  Founded  by  Robert 
Thomer,  1690,  as  a  free  school  for  teaching  the  boys  of  the  parish, 
from  the  age  of  six  to  fifteen,  to  read,  write,  cast  accounts,  and 
grammar.  There  are  now  twelve  free  boys,  who,  on  leaving  the 
school,  receive  £5  towards  the  payment  of  fees  for  apprenticeship 
to  some  mechanical  trade,  and  a  further  £5  for  the  purchase  of 
tools,  &c.,  on  the  completion  of  their  apprenticeship.  All  boys  of 
the  labouring  class  are  instructed  free.  Other  boys  pay  Zs.  per 
quarter.  There  is  also  a  night  school  open  during  the  winter 
half-year,  where  from  eighteen  to  twenty  boys  are  taught  freely. 
Income,  £25,  with  house,  and  two  acres  of  land  for  the  use  of  the 
master.     Head  Master,  Mr.  Henry  Morgan. 

Liverpool,  Lancashire,  A  grammar  school  founded  here  io 
1515  is  now  extinct. 
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Iilandovery,  Carmarthen  [Olassigal].  Founded  by  ThomM 
Phillips,  1847,  as  a  Welsh  school  for  the  study  of  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage and  literature,  in  combination  with  a  sound  classical  and 
Bberal  education,  especially  for  young  men  qualifying  for  Uie 
ministry  in  the  Principality.  Twenty  nree  scholars,  natives  of  the 
diocese  of  St  David's  or  of  Llandaff.  Income,  £647,  with  house. 
Exhibitions :  one  of  £27,  tenable  for  four  years,  at  Jesus  College, 
Oxford ;  the  other,  of  like  amount  and  extent,  at  any  college  or 
hall  at  Oxford.  [See  also  p.  417,  noU.]  Head  Master,  Eer.  W. 
Watkins,  M.A.,  Granville  and  Gains  College,  Cambridge. 

lilanegryn,  Merioneth  [Mixxd  Elbmentabt].  Founded  by 
Hugh  Owen,  by  will  dated  1560 ;  established  in  1652  as  a  free 
school  in  Llanegryn,  with  a  master,  a  graduate  learned  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  skilled  in  grammar  and  rhetoric ;  free  only  to  the 
commote  of  Tal-^-bout.  A  subsequent  endowment,  by  Mr.  William 
Owen,  for  teaching  English,  writing,  and  arithmetic  is  confined  to 
boys  bom  in  the  parish  of  Llanegryn  and  in  certain  townships  of 
the  adjoining  parishes  of  Llangelynin  and  LlanfihangeL  Income, 
£85,  with  house.    Exhibitions :  see  p.  417,  note, 

Tilanelldan,  Denbigh.    See  Ruthin. 

lilanrwst,  Denbigh  [Clabsigal].  Founded  by  Sir  John  Wynne, 
1610,  as  a  free  school,  with  master  and  usher.  Fort  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Jesus  Hospital.  Income,  £368,  with  house  for  head 
master.    Exhibitions:  see  p.  417,  note, 

lilantUliocrossenny,  Monmouth  [Mixed  ElsxentartI. 
Founded  by  James  Powell,  1654,  as  a  free  grammar  school 
Income,  £160,  with  cottage.  Exhibitions:  see  p.  ^11  j note.  Master, 
Mr.  J.  Walker. 

Uanycil,  Merioneth.    See  Bala. 

lAedrod,  Cardigan  [Classical].  Founded  by  Thomas  Oliver, 
1746,  as  a  grammar  school  for  the  education  of  forty  children,  in 
Parcel  Ycha,  in  Lledrod,  in  the  principles  of  Church  of  England, 
and  as  tax  beyond  the  grammar  as  the  masters  should  be  capable. 
Now  united  with  school  of  Ystrad  Meurig.  Income  of  the  united 
schools,  £267.  Exhibitions :  see  p.  417,  note.  Head  Master,  Bev. 
Lewis  Evans,  B.A.,  Oriel  College;  Assistant  Master,  Rev.  John 
Jones,  late  Scholar  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

liondon,  Middlesex.  Allhallows,  Barking.  Brewebs'  Cox- 
pant's  School,  Tower  Hill  Grammar  School,  Trinity  Square, 
Tower  Bill  [Classical].  Founded  by  Alderman  James  Hickson, 
1686,  for  the  free  instruction  in  Latin,  grammar,  and  other  books 
tending  to  the  knowledge  of  Latin  ^md  Greel^  of  twenty  poor 
children,  fourteen  from  Allhallows,  and  six  from  part  of  Wapping. 
Now  educates  sixty  boys,  of  whom  twenty  are  Foundationers  from 
the  parishes  of  Allhallows  and  St  John,  Wapping,  who  are  taught 
free,  and  forty  pay  £4  per  annum  each.    Greek,  Latin,  matne- 
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znaticfl,  French,  history,  geography,  drawing,  and  bookkeeping  are 
tangh^  and  the  religious  instruction  is  according  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  scholars  are  elected  by  the  trustees — 
the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Brewers'  Company.  Income,  £414, 
with  house.  Head  Master,  Rev.  Herbert  Williams,  M.A.,  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge;  Second  Master,  Bev.  B.  E.  Green, 
B.A.,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

London.  Archbishop  Tenison'b  School,  St.  Martin*j-in- 
the^Fielda  [CastU  Street,  Leicester  Square),  [Sxmi-ClassioalI. 
Founded  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  1697,  as  a  firee  school,  with 
master,  in  priest's  orders,  and  usher,  to  teach  respectively  ten  and 
twenty  boys  of  St.  Martin's  parish  gratis ;  other  boys  to  pay 
quarterages.  New  scholars  must  have  been  in  the  school  one 
Year  before  they  can  obtain  free  scholarships.  Income,  £88,  with 
Louse. 

Ijondon.    Chabtehhoubb.    See  p.  207. 

liondon.    Chbist's  Hospital.    See  p.  356. 

London.  City  of  London  School  [CLAaHicAL].  Founded  by 
Corporation  in  1834,  from  a  bequest  of  John  Carpenter  in  1442, 
for  the  education  of  four  boys.  The  object  of  the  foundation,  as 
stated  in  Act  4  and  5  William  IV.,  c.  35  :  a  school  to  be  managed 
by  the  Corporation  as  they  shall  deem  conducive  to  the  extension 
of  education  in  the  City,  for  the  religious  and  virtuous  education 
of  boys,  and  for  instructing  them  in  higher  branches  of  literature, 
and  all  other  useful  learning.  Income  from  endowment,  £900, 
and  from  pupils,  £9  each.  Exhibitions:  Eight  Carpenter,  of 
£36*  each,  tenable  at  the  school,  and  ^25  each,  tenable  four 
years,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  London ;  one  Tegg^  of  £22, 
tenable  four  years,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  London ;  one  Timee^ 
of  £30,  tenable  four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  four  Beaufoy^ 
of  £50  each,  tenable  four  years,  at  Cambridge ;  two  Damd  Sato- 
monsj  one  of  £50,  tenable  lour  years,  at  Oxiord,  Cambridge,  or 
London — the  other,  £31  10«.,  tenable  at  the  school;  one  TraverBy 
of  £50,  tenable  four  years  at  London  University ;  one  Lambert 
Jones,  of  £49  8«.  M.,  tenable  four  years,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or 
London ;  one  St.  Thomases  Medical  exhibition,  of  £30,  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  for  three  years;  one  Ghldemiths',  of  £50, 
tenable  four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ;  two  Cfroceri,  of  £50, 
tenable  four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  one  Mastermanf 
of  £30,  tenable  four  years,  at  any  University  ;  one  Jews'  Comme- 
moration, of  £40,  tenable  three  years,  at  school  or  University  Col- 
lege ;  two  William  Tile,  of  ^25  and  £20,  tenable  at  the  school ; 
one  Lionel  BothschUd,  of  £60,  tenable  four  years,  at  an  English  or 
foreign  University ;  one  W.  Stormes  Hale,  of  £43  Vis.  Qd.,  at  the 
school,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  London.  Head 
master.  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  M.A. 

•  This  Bmn  is  thus  made  up:— School  fees,  £9;  txwks,  £2;  allowance  for 
maintenance,  8tc^  £35— £86. 
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liondon.  OooFEBS*  Compant  School,  St.  Dututan's,  SUpmtff 
[Ssm-CLAssiCAL].  Founded  by  Nicholas  Gibbon,  1552,  as  a  free 
school  under  Coopers'  Company*,  with  master  and  usher,  to  in- 
struct boys  in  grammatical  science  and  youn^  ones  in  spelling, 
&c.,  till  fit  to  learn  grammar.    Income,  £900,  with  house. 

London,  Islington,  Ladt  Owen*s  School  [NoN-GLAniCAi.]. 
Founded  by  Lady  Alice  Owen,  1613,  as  a  free  school,  under  the 
Brewers'  Company,  with  a  master  able  to  teach  g^mmar,  writing 
and  ciphering,  for  twenty-four  poor  children  of  Islington  and  six 
of  Clerkenwell.    Income,  £656,  with  house. 

London.    Lambbth.    See  Lambeth. 

London.  MEBOBRfi'  School  [Classical].  Originally  the  Hos- 
pital of  St.  Thomas  of  Aeons.  A  school  was  in  existence  as  early 
as  1447,  and  was  dissolved  by  Henry  Yin.  in  1538.  In  1542,  the 
revenues  were  purchased  by  the  Mercers'  Company,  who  esta- 
blished a  free  grammar  school,  with  a  master,  to  teach  twenty-five 
scholars  freely.  The  number  of  free  scholars  has  been  increased 
to  seventy.  Income,  about  ^1,000,  with  hou«e.  Exhibitions:  two 
of  £70  each,  tenable  seven  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Dean 
Colet,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Dr.  W.  Fulkes,  Bishop  Davenant, 
and  other  men  of  eminence,  were  educated  here. 

liondon.    Mbbchakt  Tayt^bs'  School.    See  p.  168. 

London.  Kbale's  Foundation  School,  Fetter  Lans  [Sxia- 
Classioal].  Founded  by  J.  Neale,  b^  will  dated  1705 ;  established 
by  decree  in  Chancery,  1715,  for  the  instruction  of  boys  of  certain 
parishes  in  the  parts  of  mathematics  requisite  for  the  art  of  navi- 
gation. Reorganised  1857  under  the  sanction  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners for  the  special  education  of  the  sons  of  tradesmen.  Fee 
for  instruction  in  English,  Latin,  French,  and  mathematics,  4 
guineas  per  annum.  Income,  £147.   Head  2£aster,  Mr.  W.  Pooley. 

London.  Palmer's  School,  8t,  Margare^$f  Westmmst^  [Elb- 
mentaby}.  Founded  by  Eev.  James  Palmer,  1656,  as  an  alms- 
house, with  a  chapel  and  a  school-house,  for  the  education  of 
twenty  poor  boys  of  St  Margaret's  parish  in  learning.  Gross 
income  of  the  charity,  £2,352,  of  which  £170  are  devoted  to  the 
school.    Head  Master,  Mr.  B.  H.  Bishop. 

London.  St.  Clement  Danes,  Westminster,  Houghton  Street, 
Neufcastle  Street,  Strand  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  under  order 
of  Court  of  Chancery,  1844,  and  opened  in  1862  as  a  commercial 
grammar  school,  for  the  instruction  of  sons  and  wards  of  parish- 
ioners of  St.  Clement  Danes  in  grammar  and  other  learning.  Boys 
not  to  be  admitted  before  seven  years  of  age,  nor  to  remain  after 
sixteen.  By  an  alteration  of  the  scheme  non-parishioners  can 
now  be  admitted,  and  the  limit  of  age  is  raised  to  eighteen  years. 
Fee,  20«.  per  term  for  parishioners,  and  £2  per  term  for  non- 
panshioners.    Income,  £443^  with  house. 
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I«oiidon.  St.  DirNSTAN-nr-THB-WEST.  A  free  grammar  school 
was  established  here  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1662,  for  the  education 
of  children  and  youth,  but  has  been  long  extinct. 

IiondozL.  St.  John*8  Foundation  School,  Clapton,  Esta- 
blished 1852,  for  the  education  of  sons  of  poor  clergy  now  linng. 
Income,  £6,800.    Rev.  E.  C.  Hawkins,  M.A.,  Head  Master. 

liondon.  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry.  Founded  by  Elizabeth  Smith, 
1693,  for  the  teaching,  at  some  Latin  or  writing  school,  of  six  poor 
boys  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry.  There  is  no  school  in  connection 
with  this  charity,  but  by  scheme  sanctioned  by  Court  of  Chancery, 
1848,  the  income,  now  £327,  is  applied  in  granting  exhibitions  for 
deserving  boys  from  the  parishes  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  and  St. 
Mary  Magdalen,  Milk-street,  at  King's  College,  University  College, 
London,  and  the  City  of  London  School. 

liOndon.  St.  Mabgasbt*6,  Westminster  [Non- Classical]. 
Founded  by  Emery  Hill,  by  will  dated  1674,  and  first  established 
in  1817,  in  conjunction  with  almshouses,  as  a  free  school,  to  teach 
twenty  poor  children  bom  in  Westminster  freely  in  English  and 
Latin,  writing  and  accounts.  There  are  now  thirty-five  free  boys. 
Licome,  £125,  with  house. 

Ijondon.  St.  Olavb*8  and  St.  John's,  Southward.  fThree 
schools:  I.,  Upper  School,  Classical;  II.,  Commercial  School, 
Non-Clab6I6al  ;  III.,  English  or  Elementary].  Also  two  Intant 
Schools.  Founded  by  inhabitants,  in  1570,  as  a  free  grammar 
school  for  the  children  and  younglings  of  parishioners  and  inhabi- 
tants, with  a  master  and  an  usher.  The  school  is  now  open  free 
to  the  children  of  the  parish  indefinitely ;  all  books,  seats,  and 
stationery  are  found  for  the  use  of  students  at  the  expense  of  the 
institution,  with  the  exception  of  the  Upper  School,  where  the 
books,  &c.,  are  provided  by  the  hoys.  In  the  Upper  School  there 
are  nearly  100,  in  the  Commercial  School  there  are  200,  and  in  the 
Elementary  School. nearly  300  boys,  all  educated  freely.  In  the  < 
Infant  School  there  are  about  600  (boys  and  girls).  The  gross  *^J' 
income  of  the  charity  is  £4,605,  of  which  £2,413  are  devot^  to  ^ 
the  schools.  Exhibitions :  four  of  £80  each,  tenable  till  degree, 
at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham,  London  University,  King's  Col- 
lege, or  at  legal,  nava^  military,  or  medical  schools. 

liOndon.    St.  Paul's.    See  p.  133. 

Iiondon.  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark  [Classical].  Founded  by 
inhabitants,  under  a  charter  from  Queen  Elizabetn,  in  1562,  as  a 
free  grammar  school,  for  the  education,  institution,  and  instruction 
of  the  children  and  youths  of  the  parishioners  and  inhabitants  of 
St.  Saviour  only;  power  was  afterwards  given  to  the  governors  to 
admit  others,  so  long  as  the  whole  number  of  scholars  did  not 
exceed  100.  B^  Chancery  scheme,  1839,  the  school  was  thrown 
entirely  open  without  anjr  restriction  as  to  ito  numbers.    By  the 
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Statute  of  1562,  it  was  ordained  that  each  scholar  should  pay  an 
entrance  fee  of  2$,  6d,y  and  also  2d.  per  quarter  "  towards  brooms 
and  rods."  At  present  all  scholars  pajr  6  guineas  a  year,  which 
cannot  be  exceeded  in  the  case  of  parishioners,  but  may  be  raised 
if  the  governors  think  fit  in  that  of  non-panshioners.  Income, 
£265,  with  house.  Exhibitions:  one  of  £21,  and  two  of  £50, 
tenable  four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  also  a  first  claim, 
under  Marshall's  diarity,  to  four  of  £50  each,  tenable  four  yeais^ 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

London.  Stationxes'  School,  Bolt  Cottrt,  Fleet  Strut 
[Classical].  Founded  by  Stationers'  Company,  1858,  to  furnish, 
at  as  smaU  a  charge  as  possible,  a  liberal  and  useful  education,  ^ 
preferentially  to  sons  of  livexymen  and  freemen  of  the  company, 
and  also  to  other  scholars,  admitted  under  sanction  of  the  Court 
of  Assistants,  without  removing  them  from  the  control  of  their 
parents.  Instruction  in  Englisn,  Greek,  Latin,  Fr^idi,  German, 
mathematics,  physical  science,  &o. ;  fee,  40t.  per  term.  Income, 
£450,  with  house.    Head  Master,  Mr.  A.  K.  Isbister,  LL.B. 

Ijondon.    Stbatfoed-lb-Bow  [Elementary].   Founded  hj  Sr 

John  Jolles,  1617,  for  a  schoolmaster  and  usher,  to  teach  tmrty- 

five  boys,  sons  of  inhabitants  of  Stratford,  Bow.  and  Bromley 

A   St.   Leonard,  to  learn  grammar  and  Latm,  ana  to  write  and 

(   cipher,  freely    without   payment.     Income,   £27,  increased   by 

^Drapers'  Company  to  £54  12«. 

London.  Wbstminstbb  School,  or  St.  Petbb's  Collbqb.  See 
p.  94. 

London.  Whitechapbl  {Leman  Strut's  Foundation  CoMMsa- 
'  CLLL  School  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  under  scheme  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  1854,  as  a  school  for  boys  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations residing  in  St.  Mary,  Whitechapel,  to  be  taught  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  Latin, 
fVen<^  German,  and  other  languages,  arts  and  sciences.  Income, 
£504. 

Longbridge  Beverill,  WUtt.    See  Wabminstxb. 

Long  Marston,  Tork^  W,  £,  Founded  by  Richard  Roundle,  by 
will  dated  1705 ;  established,  1709,  for  a  master  to  teach  the  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  tongues,  and  to  instruct  the  poor  children  of  the 
parish  in  reading  and  writiog.  Income,  XlO,  now  paid  to  the 
National  School. 

Long  Preston  {Farith),  Torky  W,  J2.    See  Wigoleswobth. 

Loughborough,  Zeictsi^r  [Classical].  Founded  by  Thomas 
Burton,  1495.  There  are  three  kinds  of  instruction  given  in  the 
school — ^I.,  Classical  and  Mathematical ;  II.,  Commercial ;  and  HI., 
purely  English.  Income,  £723,  with  house.  Exhibitions:  two 
of  £30  each,  tenable  till  M.A.,  at  Jesus  CoUe^,  Cambridge. 
Head  Master,  Bev.  J.  Wallace,  M.A.,  with  five  assistant  masters. 
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ZiOaffhton,  JEtaex,    See  Chiowsll. 

Louth,  Lincoln  [Classical].  Founded  by  Edward  VI.,  1551. 
Free  for  classical  instractioii.  There  are  now  seTenty-three  boys 
in  the  school,  all  of  whom  receive  a  general  education,  including 
modem  languages,  for  which  a  fee  is  paid  varying  from  £2  to  £5 
per  annum  according  to  age.  Gross  income,  £1,187,  of  which 
about  £750  are  at  present  available  for  school  purposes.  Exhibi- 
tion :  one  of  £8  8«.  6<2.,  tenable  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

Iiowestoft^  S«folk.  Annott's  School  [Elxmsntart,  under 
Government  mspection].  Foimded  by  Thomas  Annott,  1571,  for 
a  master  learned  in  g^rammar  and  Latin,  to  teach  forty  schokurs, 
natives  of  Lowestoft  or  others,  with  a  limited  admission  fee. 
There  are  now  100  scholars.  The  school  is  inspected  annually, 
and  the  certificated  master  is  assisted  by  two  pupil  teachers.  In-^ 
come,  £12. 

Lowestoft,  SufomSfWiLDV^B  School  [Elbxbntary].  Founded  by 
John  Wilde,  by  will  dated  1735 ;  established,  1754,  for  a  school- 
master to  teach  forty  boys  writing,  reading,  accounts,  and  Latin  ; 
preference  to  fishermen  s  children  of  the  parish.  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  in  1857, 
the  number  of  free  boys  has  been  increased  to  eighty,  who  are 
admitted  at  eight  years  old  if  able  to  read.  There  are  no  pupil 
teachers  or  assistants.  The  master  is  appointed  by  the  rector  and 
churchwardens  and  majority  of  parishioners.  Income,  £80,  with 
house.    Master,  Mr.  John  Henry  Leech. 

Lowick  (Parish  of  Ulverston"^,  Zaneaahire,  Founded  before  1757, 
for  the  curate  to  keep  an  English  and  grammar  school,  for  children 
of  landowners  and  inhabitants  of  Lowick,  in  English,  Latin,  and* 
writing,  at  certain  quarterages.    This  school  is  now  extinct. 

Lowther,  ^M/mor/ofu;  [SBMi-CLASSieAL].  Founded  by  Richard 
Lowther,  1638,  for  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  freely  the  young  chil- 
dren of  the  parish;  united  in  1831  with  a  school  for  the  education 
of  gentlemen's  sons  at  Lowther,  founded  by  John  Viscount  Lons- 
dale in  1697.  From  Lowther  and  the  district  forty  boys  are  now 
educated  free,  school-books  and  materials  also  being  provided 
without  charge.  Income,  £246.  Head  Master,  Bev.  J.  Brunskill, 
B.D.,  receives  boarders  under  twelve  years  of  age  for  £26,  and 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age  for  £30. 

Lowton,  Lancashire  [MnsD  EuAfBHTAEY].  Founded  by  Peter 
Le^h  and  others,  1751,  for  a  master  to  instruct  in  Latin,  linglish, 
writing,  and  accounts,  not  more  than  six  poor  children  of  LowtQU, 
free,  without  any  reward  whatever.  Income,  £14,  with  house. 
Head  Master,  Mr.  Richard  Peak. 

liticton,  Hereford  [ClasbicalJ.  Founded  by  John  Pierrepoint, 
1708,  for  the  instruction  in  religion,  grammar  learning,  writing, 
arithmetic  and  mensuration  of  fifty  boys  freely,  from  the  parishes. 
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hamlets,  preoinots,  and  townships  of  Lacton,  Croft,  Yarpole, 
Bircher,  Luston,  Eyton,  Kingsland,  Shohdon  and  Aymertiy,  in  the 
county  of  Hereford,  whose  parents,  whether  labourers  or  free- 
holders, who  shall  not  have  in  their  own  right  lands  or  tenements 
above  the  yearly  value  of  £20,  or  rent  lands  above  the  value  of 
£50  ;  and  for  the  instruction  of  thirty  boys,  whose  parents  have 
in  their  own  right  lands  above  the  yearly  value  of  £50,  or  rent 
lands  of  the  annual  value  of  £100,  on  payment  of  10«.  per  annum. 
The  limitation  as  to  the  property  of  parents  has  been  extended  in 
the  first  case  to  £100,  and  in  the  latter  to  £300,  with  a  payment  of 
20«.  per  annum,  the  limitation  is  in  some  sort  nominal,  the  object 
being  to  extend  the  advantages  of  the  school  generally  to  the  sons 
of  yeomen  and  others.  The  head  master  is  allowed  to  receive 
twenty-six  boarders.  Income,  £1,346,  with  house.  Exhibitions : 
four  of  £75  each,  tenable  four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
Head  Master,  Rev.  Charles  Collyns  Walkey,  A.M.,  late  Fellow  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

liUdlow,  Salop  [ClassigalI.  Originally  established  by  the 
Palmers'  Q-uild,  according  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  before  1284,  but 
known  to  have  existed  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  refounded  by 
Edward  YI.,  1552,  as  a  firee  grammar  school  for  education  of  ^lil- 
dren  and  youth  in  the  Latin  tongue,  with  a  master  and  usher,  to 
be  maintained  by  the  Corporation  of  Ludlow,  at  their  own  costs 
and  charges.  There  are  now  no  free  scholars.  Under  the  will  of 
Dr.  Langford,  1607,  a  payment  of  £5  6<.  8<1  is  annually  made  to 
each  of  four  boys  not  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  selected  by 
the  trustees  <*  out  of  such  poor  and  toweurdlie  for  learning  as  are 
bom  in  the  town."  These  are  called  *'  Langfordian  Boys."  Gross 
income  of  the  charity,  £2,349,  of  which  £510  are  devoted  to  the 
school.  Exhibitions :  three  of  £50  each,  tenable  for  three  years, 
at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Durham,  open  for  day  scholars  exclu- 
sively, who  must  be  sons  of  persons  residing  in  Ludlow,  or  within 
ten  miles  thereof;  and  two  of  £45  each,  tenable  for  three  years,  at 
BaUiol  College,  Oxford,  open  to  all  scholars.  Head  Master,  Bev. 
W.  C.  Sparrow,  M.A. ;  Second  Master,  Bev.  £.  P.  Wellings,  B.A. ; 
Third  Master,  Mr.  J.  Beed. 

ZitLston,  Hereford,    See  Lucton. 

Lydffate,  York,  W,  J2.    See  Sadolswobth. 

Lyxnington,  Hantt^  Founded  by  G^rge  Fulford  and  others, 
1668,  as  a  public  school,  with  master  and  usher,  for  training  up 
youth  in  learning  and  the  Protestant  religion,  and  espedaliy  in 
the  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  writing,  ahthmetio,  and  good  life. 
Income,  £17  ;  now  paid  to  National  SchooL 

Ziynim,  Cheehire  [Classical].  Founded  by  Sir  G.  Warburton 
and  W.  Domville,  1698,  for  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  the  children 
of  two  manor-houses  and  of  the  parish  of  Lymm.  Beconstructed 
as  a  grammar  school  1862.    There  are  now  no  free  boys.    Income, 
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£110.    Head  Master  (who  reoeivee  boarders),  Rev.  C.  0.  Ward, 
If. A.,  Cambridge. 

Iiynn  Begis,  Norfolk.    See  King's  Ltnic. 

ICacclesfleld,  Cheshire.  Two  Schools :  I.,  Grammar  School 
[Classical]  ;  IT.,  Modem  or  Commercial  School  [Non-Cla&bigal]. 
Founded  by  Sir  John  Percy  vale,  Knight,  1502,  as  a  free  grammar 
school  in  Macclesfield,  for  teaching  gentlemen's  sons  and  other 
good  men's  children  of  the  town  and  country  thereabonts  and  a 
chantry.  Re-established  by  letters  patent  of  Edward  VI.,  lbB% 
for  the  education  of  children  and  youth  generally.  Income  of  the 
grammar  school,  £800,  with  houses ;  of  the  modem  or  commercial 
school,  £400,  with  house.  Exhibitions :  three  of  £50  each,  tenable 
three  vears  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Head  Master,  Rev.  T.  B. 
Comisn,  M.A. 

Xadeley,  Stafford  [ELZMnrrART,  under  Gk>verDment  inspec- 
tion]. Founded  by  Sir  John  Offley,  Knt.,  1645.  Two  schools, 
divided  by  partition  wall,  the  one  for  a  master  and  usher  to  teach 
all  boys  of  Madeley  and  two  other  places  Latin,  English,  writing, 
and  accounts  ;  the  other  for  a  mistress,  to  teach  girls  of  the  same 
places.  Income,  £100.  Head  Master,  Mr.  W.  H.  Holt,  CM. 
(first  class). 

ICaldstone,  Kent  [Clasbigal].  Founded  by  the  mayor,  jurats, 
and  commonalty  of  the  town,  in  1549,  as  a  grammar  school.  In- 
come, £61,  with  house.  Exhibitions :  two  of  £45  each,  with  rooms, 
tenable  till  B.A.,  at  University  College,  Oxford.  Bishop  Home, 
Sir  S.  Egerton  Brydges,  and  other  men  of  note  were  educated 
here.    Head  Master,  Rev.  G.  M.  Gould,  M.A. 

Kaldon,  Eeeex  [Classical].  Founded  by  Ralph  Breder,  alder- 
man, by  will  dated  1608 ;  established  1621  as  a  grammar  school. 
The  building  was  erected  by  Archdeacon  Plume,  re-established 
under  a  new  scheme  in  1864.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of  nine 
trustees  appointed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners.  There  are  no 
free  boys,  but  residents  in  the  borough  are  admitted  on  the  foun- 
dation at  greatly  reduced  fees.  Income,  £74.  There  is  an  ex- 
hibition of  £6,  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  in  turn  with  the 
schools  of  Brentwood  and  Chelmsford.  Head  Master,  Rev.  Thomas 
Lay  ton  Pearson,  B.A.,  University  College,  London.  [See  also 
p.  666.] 

Mftlham,  Yorh^  W.  B.    See  Kirkbt-in-Malhamdalb. 

Kalllnff,  East,  Xent  [Non-Classical].  Founded  by  Rev.  Ed* 
ward  Holme,  1782,  for  the  instruction  of  fifty  poor  boys  and  girls, 
six  from  Ditton  and  forty-four  from  East  Mailing,  in  readings 
writing,  Latin,  ftc,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  till  fourteen  years  of  age.  Now  instructs  about  fifty 
boys  all  free.  Income,  £94  (of  which  £65  is  paid  to  the  master,) 
with  house. 
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Kalpas,  Ch$ihir$  [Non-Classical].  Founded  by  Lord  Choi* 
mondeley,  and  other  subscribers,  about  1690,  as  a  g^rammar  school 
free  to  children  of  representatives  of  original  subscribers.  Income, 
£26,  with  house. 

Malton,  Torky  N.  It.  [Classical].  Founded  by  Archbishop  Hol- 
gate,  1546,  as  a  free  school  of  grammar,  and  a  master  to  teach 
grammar  and  other  knowledge  and  godly  learning  frooly,  without 
exaction.     Income,  £96,  with  house. 

Kalyiem,  Little,  Woreeiter.    See  Colwall. 

Manchester,  Lancashire  [Classical].  Founded  by  Hugh  Old- 
ham, Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  others,  oy  deed  dated  1515,  as  a 
fframmar  school,  with  master  and  usher  appointed  by  President  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  or,  in  default,  by  Warden  of  Col- 
lege of  Manchester,  or  his  deputy,  to  teach  grammar,  after  the 
manner  of  Banbury  School,  freely  and  indifferently  to  every  child 
and  scholar  coming  to  the  school,  without  any  money  or  rewards,  as 
cock-penny,  victor-penny,  potation -penny,  or  any  other.  There 
are  250  free  scholars ;  others  pay  12  guineas  per  annum.  Income, 
£2,480.  Exhibitions:  three  of  £13  each,  at  Owen's  College, 
Manchester ;  two  Shakspeare  scholarships  of  £20  each,  tenable  lor 
two  3'ears  in  the  school.  The  school  also  shares  in  rotation 
with  Marlborough  and  Hereford  schools  in  eighteen  Somerset 
scholarships  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and  twelve  at  St. 
John's  College  Cambridge,  each  worth  about  £50  per  annum. 
John  Bradford  the  martyr.  Archdeacon  Travis,  Lord  Al  van  ley, 
Colonel  Drinkwater,  Dr.  Outram,  Dr.  John  Latham,  Thomas  De 
Quincey,  and  others  of  note,  were  educated  here.  Head  Master, 
•Tlev.  F.  W.  Walker,  M.A. 


fteld,  Nottingham,  Founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  1561, 
as  a  free  grammar  school,  for  the  instruction  of  boys  and  youth 
of  the  parish.  The  gross  income  of  the  charity  is  said  to  be 
£1,200  per  annum,  but  only  £103  seem  available  for  the  schooL 
The  afiairs  of  tho  school  have  been  for  some  years  in  Chancery, 
and  it  is  at  present  in  abeyance. 

Uaroh,  Cambridge  [Semi- Classical].  Founded  by  W.  Neale, 
1696,  for  an  orthodox  man  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  teach 
eight  poor  boys  the  English  and  Latin  tongue  and  the  principles 
and  catechism  of  the  Church  of  England.  There  are  now  twelve 
boys  on  the  foundation.  Gross  income,  £872,  of  which  only  £57 
are  devoted  to  the  school.  Head  Master,  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  B.A, 
late  classical  and  French  master  in  Liverpool  College. 

Market  Bosworth,  Leicester  [Two  schools:  I.  Classical; 
II.  Kom-Clas8ICAl].  Founded  before  1539;  established  as  a 
grammar  school  in  1601  on  the  endowment  of  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie ; 
free  to  the  boys  of  the  parishes  of  Market  Bosworth  and  Cadeby, 
and  children  of  the  tenants  of  the  Dixie  family  from  any  pdrt. 
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for  instraction  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Income,  £792,  with 
houses.  Exhibitions:  four  of  £80  each,  tenable  for  four  years  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

Market  Brairtoxi,  Salop  [Classical].  Founded  by  Sir  Eow- 
land  Hill,  1554,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  for  instruction  of  boys 
and  youth,  with  a  master  and  usher,  neither  to  take  anything 
for  teaching  any  of  the  scholars.  Now  open  to  all  the  boys 
of  the  parish,  free  of  expense,  for  instruction  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew.     For  English  course  the  fee  for  day-boys  is  four 

guineas  per  annum.    Income,  £25,  with  house.    Head  Master, 
!.  Cooke,  LL.D. 

Market  Harboroug'li,  Leicester,  Founded  by  Bobert  Smith, 
1617,  for  a  learned  schoolmaster,  able  to  teach  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Hebrew ;  to  teach  freeljr  fifteen  poor  scholars,  children  of  persons 
i-egularly  attending  divine  service,  sacraments,  and  sermons  at 
Market  Harborough.  Income,  £35.  The  school  is  at  present  in 
abeyance,  but  will  soon  be  reconstituted. 

Market  Needhaxn,  Suffolk.    See  Nebdham  Market. 

Market  Basen,  Lincoln.  Db  Aston  School  [Sbmi-Classical]. 
Founded  under  a  scheme  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  1858,  as  a 
middle  school,  with  graduate  head  and  second  masters,  appointed 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln,  for  instruction  of  such 
number  of  day  scholars  as  can  be  accommodated  for  not  more  than 
£4  per  annum.  There  are  now  ninety-eight  boys  in  the  school. 
Gross  income  of  the  charity,  £1,342,  of  which  £160  (with  house) 
are  devoted  to  the  schooL  Head  Master,  Kev.  F.  R.  Pentreath, 
M.A.,  and  four  assistants. 

Mark's  Tey,  Eetex.    See  Earl's  Colnb. 

Market  Street,  Herte.    See  Caddinotok. 

Marlborouffli,  WUtt.    See  p.  395. 

Marple,  Cheshire.  Founded  in  the  time  of  James  I.  for  a 
schoolmaster,  to  instruct  children  in  a  grammar  school  in  the 
township  of  Marple.  Income,  £3,  with  house.  School  at  present 
in  abeyance. 

MarstoxL  Ijea,  Warwick,    See  Kingsbttrt. 

Marston,  Ijonff,  York,  W.  JK.    See  Lono  Marston. 

Marston-Trossell,  Northampton.    See  CLIPST0^'X. 

^  Martley,  Worcester  PBlbmbntart,  under  Government  inspec- 
tion]. Founder's  name  and  date  of  foundation  unknown.  Now 
all  scholars  from  the  parish  of  Martley  are  free.  Income,  £61, 
with  house.     Master,  Mr.  Michael  Coleman. 

Martook,  Somerset,  Founded  by  "W.  Strode,  1662,  as  a  school 
for  the  instruction  of  all  boys  of  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Mar- 
tock,  together  with  founder's  kin,  for  10«.  per  annum,  in  the 
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learned  lanj^uages,  indading  Hebrew.    Income,  £15.    Sohool  at 
present  in  abeyance. 

Marton,  Zancathire  [Mixsd  Classical].  Founded  by  James 
Baines,  17 17,  for  a  schoolmaster,  to  teach  in  writing,  reading,  and 
other  school  learning,  all  children  of  inhabitants  of  the  toinuhip. 
Income,  now  £56,  but  after  this  year  it  will  be  J6118  10#.  Master, 
Mr.  R.  Butcher. 

Karton,  York.    See  Thobntoit. 

Mash  am,  Tork^  2^.  Jt.  [Classigal].  Founded  bv  Isabel  Beck- 
with,  Oswald  Coates,  and  others,  about  1735.  Endowment  given 
'*  as  an  encouragement  for  a  person  of  learning  to  settle  at  Masham, 
and  to  take  on  him  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  town  and 
parish  of  Masham  in  such  learning  as  might  be  wanted  and  de- 
sired." By  scheme  of  Court  of  Chancery,  1856,  under  which  the 
school  is  now  managed,  the  course  of  instroction  is  to  be  in  *'  tbe 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  mathe- 
matics, algebra,  arithmetic,  general  English  literature  and  compo- 
sition, &c.,  &c.,  and  such  other  languages,  arts,  and  sdenoes  as 
the  trustees  might  seem  expedient,  so  as  to  g^ve  tbe  boys  a  sound, 
moral,  religious,  and  liberal  education.  The  Free  School  is  now 
separate  from  the  Grammar  School,  where  there  are  no  free 
scholars.    Boarders  are  received  by  the  head  master.   Income,  £48. 

Maasingham,  Great,  Norfolk,  Founded  by  Charles  Calthorpe, 
1676,  for  the  free  teaching  of  twenty-five  boys  of  Great  Massing- 
ham,  and,  in  default,  other  places,  in  English,  Latin,  and  writing. 
Income,  £20,  now  paid  to  parochial  schools. 

Mauffhanby,  Cttmberland.    See  Addinoham. 

Measand,  Westmorland,    See  Bampton. 

nCeasham,  Derby.    See  Applbbt,  Zeicester. 

T/LeHingf  Lancashire.    See  "What. 

MelloT,  Derby  [Mixed  Non- Classical].    Founded  by  Thomas  (/ 
Walklate  and  others,  1639,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  at  Mellor     ^"^ 
Chapel,  for  the  children  of  that  chapelry.     Income,  £25.  v 

Mercers'  SchooL     See  "Lokdok. 

Merchant  Taylors*  SohooL     See  p.  168. 

Messlnff,  JSasex.    See  Earl's  Colnb. 

Mioliaelcliiirch,  Radnor.    See  Kington. 

Middleton,  Laneaehire  [Classical].  Founded  before  1535, 
originally  pait  of  a  chantry.  Re-established  under  letters-patent 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1572,  by  Dean  Nowell,  as  a  grammar  school, 
under  Brasenose  College,  for  the  education  of  boys  and  young 
men  dwelling  in  Middleton,  Prestwich,  Oldham,  and  adjacent  towns 
and  places,  in  good  literature.  Income,  £37,  with  house.  Exhi- 
bitions: preference  to  thirteen  scholarships  of  £3  6#.  M,  each, 
tenable  six  years  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.   [See  imU,  p.  441.J 
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MidliTirst,  StuMS,  Founded  by  Gilbert  Hannam,  1672,  for  a 
Bohoolmaster  to  teaoh  twelve  poor  men's  sons  of  Midhurat,  or 
liberty  of  St.  John's,  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  arithmetic ;  preference 
for  those  who  will  stay  till  fit  for  UniTersity.  Income,  £33,  with 
hoose.    School  at  present  in  abeyance. 

Millom,  CumUrland.    See  Whicham. 

Kilton  Abbas,  Dorset.    See  Blandfokd. 

Mirfield,  York,  W.  S.  [Semi-Classical].  Foonded  by  Richard 
Thorpe,  1667;  for  a  master  to  teach  fifteen  poor  children  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  till  they  should  read  English  well,  then 
to  be  removed.  By  a  scheme  of  the  Conrt  of  Chancery,  1 867,  it 
has  been  reconstituted  as  a  school  of  secondary  instruction.  In- 
oome,  £208. 

nConckton-Deverlll,  Wilts.    See  Wabminsteb. 

Monks  Eirby,  Warwick  [Non-Classical].  Founded  by  Thomas 
Wale,  1626,  as  a  grammtir  school,  with  master  and  usher,  for  the 
free  instruction  of  the  children  of  inhabitants  of  Monks  Kirby, 
Stretton,  and  Brinklow,and  none  other.  Income,  £64,  with  house. 
Master,  Mr.  Edward  Colban. 

KConxnotLth.  [Two  schools:  I.  Classical;  II.  Commebcial.] 
Founded  by  W.  tfones,  1614,  as  a  free  grammar  school  under  the 
Haberdashers'  Company,  with  master  and  under-master,  for  the 
education  of  100  boys  and  youths,  with  preference,  first,  to  natives 
of  the  town,  secondly,  to  the  county.  Under  new  scheme,  June 
26th,  1868,  French  and  drawing  are  taught  in  both  schools,  and 
German  in  the  Classical  School.  There  are  no  free  boys,  but  the 
capitation  fees  are  small.  Income,  £2,191,  with  houses,  of  which 
there  is  an  annual  unexpended  surplus  of  £1,470.  Exhibitions : 
four  of  £60  each,  one  of  which  may  be  increased  to  £60,  tenable 
not  more  than  four  years,  at  any  English  University,  hospital,  or 
public  institution.  There  are  several  scholarships  and  exhibitions 
tenable  in  the  school,  varying  from  £2  to  £16  per  annum. 

Morland,  Westmorland  [Mixsd  ElbhentabyI.  Founded  by 
subscription  about  1787.  Income,  £16,  which  will  shortly  be  in- 
creased to  £26. 

nCorland  (Parish),  Wtsimorland,  See  Bolton  {Westmorland), 
Littlb  Stbickland  and  Thbimbt. 

nCorpeth,    Northumberland    [Classical].      Founded   by   Ed 
ward  YI.,  1662,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  with  master  and  under- 
master,  for  education  of  boys  and  youths.  Income,  £349,  with  house. 

Mottram-in-Ijongdexidale,  Cheshire  [Semi-Classical].  Founded 
by  Robert  Garsett,  by  will  dated  1612,  and  R.  Wilbraham;  esta- 
blished by  decree  in  Chancery,  1619,  as  a  free  school  for  instruc- 
tion of  children  in  reading,  writing,  and  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English.  By  scheme  sanctioned  by  Court  of  Chancery,  1867,  there 
are  now  no  free  scholars.     Income,  £89.    Master,  Mr.  H.  Briggs. 
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Ifoulton,  Zineoln.  [Two  schools:  I.  Classical;  II.  Kok- 
Classical].  Founded  by  John  Harroz,  hj  will  dated  1560 ;  esta- 
blished, 1561,  as  a  grammar  school,  open  to  all  without  limitation. 
By  new  scheme,  1855,  free  scholars  are  limited  to  six,  to  be  ap> 
pointed  by  governors  after  examination,  from  scholars  in  the 
Lower  School.  Income,  £492,  with  house.  Head  Master,  Bev. 
J.  H.  Green,  M.A.,  Oxon  ;  Second  Maeter,.Mr.  W.  Allen;  Master 
of  Lower  School,  Mr.  W.  Clarke. 

Mndford,  Somerset    See  Tbbnt. 

Nantwicli,  Cheshire  [Sbmi-Classical].,  Founded  by  John  and 
Thomas  Thrush,  in  1611.  Lately  incorporated  with  the  *'BIue  Cap 
School."  There  are  only  two  or  three  free  boys  allowed.  Income, 
about  £30,  with  house.  Head  Master,  Bev.  James  Y.  Crispin. 
[See  also  p.  508.] 

Naval  SchooL    See  New  Cbobs. 

Neale'B  Foondation  School.    See  London. 

Needham  Market,  Suffolk  [Sbxi-Classigal].  Founded  by 
Francis  Theobald,  1632,  for  free  instruction  (unless  parents  1m> 
able  to  pay)  of  youths  of  Barking,  Needham  Market,  and  Darms- 
den,  by  a  master,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  of  competent  learn- 
ing, in  the  tongues  and  grammar.     Income,  £60,  with  house. 

Netherbury,  Dorset  [Non-Classical].  Founded  in  1565,  pro- 
bably by  the  parishioners.  Income,  £110,  with  house.  Head 
Master,  Mr.  Edward  Ludlam. 

Nether  Compton,  Dorset,    See  Trent. 

Nether  Knutsford,  Cheshire.    See  Kkutsfobd. 

Nether  Wliltacre,  Wanoick,    See  EmosnunT. 

Newark,  Nottingham  [Classical].  Founded  by  Archdeacon 
Magnus,  1532,  for  two  secular  priests  fr-eely  to  teach  **  all  persons 
and  children  that  would  at  Newark  aforesaid  come  to  school;" 
r  the  one  to  teach  grammar,  the  other  "  plain  song,  prik  song,  descant, 
1  and  to  play  at  the  organs.''  The  gross  income  is  £2,573,  of  which 
£520  only  are  devoted  to  the  school,  the  remainder  being  applied 
to  the  National  Schools,  repairs  of  the  church,  mayor's  and  verger's 
stipends,  hospital,  dispensary,  lighting  and  paving  the  town,  and 
other  improvements.  There  is  also  a  house  for  the  master.  Exhibi- 
tions :  two  of  £80  each,  tenable  four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

Newburffh,  Zaneaster.    See  Latuoh. 

Newbury,  Berks.  St.  Babtholomew'b  Grammas  School  [Semi- 
Classical].  Founded  b^  King  John,  1216.  This  school  is  attached 
to  the  municipal  charities  for  the  education  of  twenty  boys,  sons 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Newbury  of  one  year's  residence,  and  of  other 
boys  who  are  admitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  head  master. 
Gross  income,  £836,  of  which  £164  are  devoted  to  the  school; 
there  is,  also,  a  house  for  the  Head  Master,  Eev.  Alfred  Steane^ 
B.A.,  Oxon. 
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Kewoastle-on-Time,  North%mberland  |X!la88ical].  Founded 
by  Alderman  Thomas  Horsley  in  1626 ;  incorporated  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  1600,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  with  one  master  and 
usher.  Present  income,  £106  ;  under  a  new  scheme,  not  yet  in 
operation,  new  buildings  will  be  provided,  and  the  income  raised 
bv  £440.  Exhibitions,  twelve  of  £20  each,  founded  by  Lord 
drewe,  tenable  eight  years,  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford ;  also  a 
preference  to  one  of  £16,  tenable  four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, shared  with  the  Durham  School.  Bishop  Ridley,  Aken- 
side  the  poet.  Admiral  Collingwood,  Lord  Eldon,  Brand  the 
antiqnaxT,  and  other  eminent  men,  were  educated  here.  Head 
Master,  Rev.  J.  Snape. 

Newoastle-imder-Lirme,  Stafford  [Classical].  Founded  by 
Richard  Clayton,  1602,  for  a  schoolmaster,  a  B.A.  or  M.A.,  to 
instruct  in  learning  thirty  poor  children,  bom  in  Newcastle,  gratis. 
Under  an  endowment,  1692,  Latin  and  Greek  were  required  to  be 
taught.  The  course  of  instruction  now  embraces  other  subjects. 
The  present  number  of  free  scholars  is  twenty.  Income,  £90. 
Head  Master,  Rev.  J.  S.  Broad,  M.A.,  Oxon. 

Newohapel,  near  Stoke-upon- Trent,  Stafford  [Non-Classical]. 
Founded  by  Dr.  Robert  Hulme,  1708,  as  a  grammar  school  for 
not  more  than  eighteen  poor  boys.    Income,  £120. 

Newohurcli-in-Bosaeiidale,  Zaneaehire  [Sexi-Classical]. 
Founded  by  John  Kershaw,  1701,  as  a  free  school  for  teaching 
English,  liitin,  and  Greek.  By  the  Statutes  of  1762,  free  (except- 
ing small  specified  payments)  to  inhabitants  of  Newchurch ;  others 
to  make  terms  with  tlie  master.  By  new  scheme  obtained  1867, 
all  scholars  must  pay  a  capitation  fee  of  six  pounds  per  annum ; 
but  the  trustees  have  power  to  remit  this  to  the  parents  of  poor  or 
deserving  boys.  Under  this  scheme  the  trustees  can  remove  the 
liead  master  at  their  pleasure,  but  this  rule  is  not  applicable  to 
the  present  head  master.  There  are  fifty-seven  scholars  in  the 
sohooL  Income,  £60,  with  house.  Head  Master,  Rev.  Thomas 
Howard,  B.A. 

New  Cross,  Kent.  Rotal  Natal  School  [Classical].  Founded 
by  subscription,  1833 ;  incorporated,  1840,  to  enable  less  affluent 
naval  and  marine  officers,  of  not  lower  than  ward-room  rank,  to 
give  their  sons  a  sound  general  education  at  the  least  possible 
expense.  A  few  boys,  not  qualified  as  above,  are  admissible.  In- 
come, £615,  further  increased  by  donations  and  subscriptions,  and 
house.    Exhibitions  of  the  annual  value  of  £39. 

Newforest  {Farith  of  Kirkby  £aventworth),  York,  JT.  J2.  Hbl- 
-wiTH  School  [Mizsd  Elbmbntakt].  Founded  by  John  Bathurst, 
M.D.,  1669,  for  a  schoolmaster  to  teach,  freely,  all  children  of  the 
tenants  of  the  manor  of  Newforest  writing,  reading,  and  accounts, 
as  well  as  the  rudiments  of  Latin  g^rammar.    Income,  £24. 
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Newland,  OUmeeaUr  [Classical].  Founded  bj  Edward  BeD, 
I627|  as  a  sdiool  in  Newland,  with  one  learned  master  teaehing 
grammar.  There  are  twelve  scholars  on  the  foundation.  Other 
scholars,  day  and  boarders,  are  taken  by  priTute  arrangement 
with  the  head  master.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  classicsi, 
mathematics,  and  English  course.  French,  music,  and  drawing 
are  taught  when  required.  Income,  £85,  with  house.  Head 
Master,  Bev.  0.  Matthew  Perkins,  M.A.,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

Newmarket,  Flint  [Mixed  Elexentabt].    Founded  by  John 
Wynne,  1713,  for  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  a  public  grammar  school 
with  Latin  and  Greek  authors ;  and  if  that  be  obstructed  by  law, 
,    1-^-      **  for  want  of  conformity  in  matters  of  religion,"  then  to  teach  all 
'  persons,  young  and  old,  writing,  accounts,  languages,  especially 

French  and  mathematics;  not  more  than  twenty  persons  to  be 
taught  upon  charity,  of  whom  twelve  to  be  pensioners  (at  20s.  a 
year),  and  six  nominated  by  clergy  from  neighbouring  villages. 
This  school  is  said  to  have  been  maintained  till  1764,  when  the 
charge  forming  its  endowment  fell  into  arrear,  and  no  school  was 
kept  until  the  re-establishment  by  Chancery  in  1858.  There  are 
now  six  pensioners  at  20«.  each  per  annum,  and  six  free  boys  nomi- 
nated by  the  clergy  of  the  surrounding  parishes.     Income,  i^3. 

Newport,  Essex  [Classical].  Founded  by  Joyce  Frankland, 
by  will  dated  168C,  as  a  firee  grammar  school,  where  youtb 
might  be  well  brought  up  and  instructed  in  the  fear  of  God,  learn- 
ing, and  good  manners.  The  school  to  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Master  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Twenty  boys,  children 
of  inhabitants  of  Newport,  or  in  default,  of  any  otner  tovm,  to  be 
instructed  freely ;  others  pay  a  capitation  fee  of  £2  per  annum. 
The  foundress  idso  established  six  fellowships  of.  the  annual  value 
of  £7,  and  two  scholarships  of  the  value  of  five  marks  per  annum, 
at  Caius  College.    Income,  £300. 

Newport,  Essex,    See  Sapfron  Waldbn. 

Newport,  Isle  of  Wight  [Sbmi-Classical].  Founded  l^  Sir 
Thomas  Fleming  and  others,  about  1614,  for  the  free  education  of 
twenty  boys  of  the  town.  Scholars  are  admitted  about  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age,  and  remain  till  fifteen.  Income,  £120,  with 
house.    Head  Master,  Hev.  J.  Wallace. 

Newport,  Salop  [Classical  and  Mathematical.].  Founded  by 
W.  Adams,  1656,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  under  the  Haber- 
dashers* Company,  for  the  instruction  of  eighty  boys  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew.  The  children  of  the  town  of  Newport  or 
Chetwynd  End,  together  with  the  children  of  John  Baddeley, 
Luke  Justice,  and  Handall  Tonna  the  younger,  to  have  priorit}*, 
and  then,  if  necessary,  to  make  up  the  number  of  eighty,  by  chil- 
dren of  parents  inhabiting  (1)  within  three  miles  of  the  town  of 
Newport,  then  (2)  within  five  miles,  and  failing,  then  children  of 
parents  inhabiting  any  part  of  the  county.     Gross  income,  £1,576, 
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of  which  £553  are  devoted  to  the  Bchool,  the  remainder  heing 
applied  to  the  apprenticing  of  boys,  the  support  of  several  poor 
men  and  women,  and  the  expenses  of  management  There  are 
houses  for  masters.  Exhibitions :  four  of  £22  10«.  each,  tenable 
four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  four  Careswell  exhibitions 
[see  note,  p.  437.]  of  £60  each,  and  also  the  right  of  competing 
nearly  every  year  for  other  Careswell  exhibitions  of  the  same 
value,  and  an  annual  prize  of  £100. 

Newsham,  Tork,  If.  J2.    See  Ooosnakgh. 

New  Sleaford,  Lincoln,    See  Slbaford. 

Newton,  Leicester,    See  Shawbll. 

Newton-in-the-Thistles,  LeietsUr,    See  Applsbt,  LeieeeUr, 

New  Woodstock,  Oxfard,    See  Woodstock. 

Normajiton,  JbrAr,  W.  B,.  [Non-Classical].  Founded  by  John 
Freeston,  1592,  as  a  free  grammar  school  for  all  scholars  of  founder's 
name  and  kindred,  and  for  ten  poor  children  of  Normanton,  or,  in 
default,  of  adjoining  towns.  Income,  £10,  with  house.  Exhibi- 
tions: preference  to  three  Freeston  Exhibitions,  of  £50  each, 
tenable  four  or  seyen  years,  at  University  College,  Oxford. 

Northallerton,  Yorh^  N.  S,  [Classical].  Founder's  name  and 
date  unknown.  In  existence  in  1385.  Free  to  four  boys  of  the 
parish.  Latin  and  Greek  taught,  if  required.  Income,  £17,  with 
house.     Head  Master,  Mr.  J.  Homer. 

Northampton  [Classical].  Founded  by  Thomas  Chipsey, 
1541,  for  a  master  to  teach  grammar  freelv  to  such  boys  and 
persons  as  mi^ht  desire  to  learn.  In  September,  1868,  there  were 
120  day  boys  in  the  school.     Income,  £304. 

North  Erpingham,  Norfolk,    fiee  Walsuam,  Nobth. 

Northleaoh,  Olouceeter  [Sbmi-ClassicalI.  Founded  by  Hugh 
Westwood,  by  will  dated  1559.  Established  by  act  of  parUament, 
1606,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  under  the  visitation  of  the  provost 
and  scholars  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Open  to  the  boys  of  the 
town  of  Northleach  and  the  parish  of  Chedworth,  free  of  expense 
(save  entrance  fee),  for  instruction  in  classics  only.  Income,  £591, 
with  house.  Exhibition :  one  of  £50,  tenable  for  four  years,  at 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

North  Meolfl,  Lancashire  [Elbmentart].  Founded  about  1684. 
Founder's  name  unknown,    income,  £17. 

North  Bauceby,  Lincoln.    See  Slbaford. 

North  Tawton,  Ihvon  [Sbmi-Classioal].  Founded  by  Lord 
Portsmouth  and  others,  in  1864,  as  a  middle  school,  to  supply  the 
sons  of  farmers,  tradesmen,  and  the  middle  classes  generally,  with 
a  sound  English  education.  Fees  for  day  boys  not  more  than  20<. 
a  quarter,  for  boarders  £21  and  £23  a  year.  School  buildings, 
but  no  endowment. 
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Korth  Walflham,  Norfolk.    6ee  Walsham,  Nobth. 

/J  Norton,  Derby  [Mixed  Elementabt].     Founded  by  Leonard 

'i  i  A     Gill,  1664,  and  since  augmented  by  several  benefactions,  for  the      a 
V  I  ^  free  teaching  of  children  bom  in  the  parish,  and  in  particular  of      7 
i}^Y{j  •    ^^®  P*^^^  children  bom  and  inhabiting  the  parish,  in  English  and      ^ 
V  meriting,  and  also  in  the  grammar  and  other  rudiments  and  Acd- 
J  dence.    There  are  fifty  free  scholars  (boys  and  girls).     Income,    s 
^   £67.    Master,  Mr.  J.  Birtles. 

Norton,  Durham  [Classical].  Founded  about  1150,  aa  a 
grammar  school  There  are  now  six  free  boys  residents  in  the 
village.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  a  commercial  educa- 
tion. Income,  £54,  with  house.  Principal,  the  Bav.  Edward 
Balshaw,  B.A. 

Norton,  Leicester,     See  Applebt,  Leicettcr, 

Norton,  Kind's.    See  Eiko's  Nobtoit. 

Norwich,  Norfolk  [Two  schools:  I.  Grammab  School,  Classical; 
II.  Commercial  School,  Semi-Classical].  Founded  by  Bishop 
Salmon,  and  established  by  Edward  YI.,  1547)  for  a  schoolmaster 
and  usher  sufficiently  learned  for  instmcting  boys  in  the  art  of 
grammar.  The  new  scheme  provides  for  six  masters  in  the 
Grammar  English  School  and  three  in  the  Commercial  School.  The 
Commercial  School  was  established  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
1862,  and  provides  education,  in  French,  mathematics,  &c,  for  two 
hundred  boys  on  payment  of  four  guineas  per  annum.  The 
Grammar  School  has  about  100  boys,  seventy  boarders  and  thirty 
day  scholars.  There  are  no  free  boys,  but  all  pay  12  guineas  a 
year  tuition  fee.  Income  of  the  two  schools,  £1,347,  with  house 
for  Grammar  School  Master.  Exhibitions,  &c. :  six  of  from  £30 
to  £50  each,  tenable  three  years,  at  any  University  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  ut  any  naval,  military,  or  theological  college ;  three 
of  from  £20  to  £28^  each,  tenable  three  years,  at  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge ;  four  exhibitions,  tenable  in  the  school,  are 
competed  for  annually — two  of  £15  each  for  boys  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  two  of  £10  each  for  boys  under  fifteen ;  these 
will  be  increased  as  the  funds  of  the  school  improve.  Head 
Master,  Rev.  A.  Jessopp,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge; 
Sub-master,  W.  G.  Macdonald,  M.A.,  with  six  assistant  nuisters, 
&o. 

Norwloh,  Norfolk.  Nobman's  School  [Non-Classical  axd  Com- 
mebcial].  Founded  by  John  Norman,  1720,  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  in  reading,  &c.,  Latin  and  Greek,  of  120  boys,  sons 
of  relations  of  the  testator,  or  of  his  first  wife,  or  in  default  sona 
of  inhabitants  of  Ber  Street,  or  Conisford  Wards  or  Catton,  or  in 
further  default  out  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  in  Norwich,  under 
a  master  M.A.  of  one  of  the  universities.  Income,  £621,  with 
house.  Exhibitions  of  the  value  of  £30,  tenable  six  years,  at  Cam* 
bridge. 
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Nottlnffhain  [Classical].  Founded  by  Agnes  Mellers,  1512, 
as  a  free  school  of  one  master  and  one  usher  to  teach  grammar. 
The  school  was  open  freely  to  all  boys  of  Nottipgham,  bat  in 
1807  the  number  of  foundation  boys  was  limited  to  sixty.  The 
school  is  now  governed  under  a  scheme  sanctioned  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners  in  1864.  There  are  two  departments — 
Classical  and  Commercial.  Science  is  made  a  regular  branch  of 
study  in  both  departments.  Capitation  fees  are  paid  by  all  the 
boys.  There  are  scholarbhips  tenable  in  any  calling  of  life  for 
three  jears  from  the  time  of  quitting  school.  There  are  now  215 
boys  in  the  school.  Income,  £818,  with  house.  Head  Master, 
£ev.  Robert  Dixon,  M.A. 

Nuneaton,  Wanoick  [CLAflsiCALl  Founded  by  Edward  "VT., 
1553,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  witn  two  masters  to  teach  freely 
the  boys  coming  thither.  Income,  between  JS300  and  £400,  with 
house. 

Oakham,  Rutland  [Classical].  Foundiad  by  Rev.  Robert  John- 
son, 1587>  as  a  free  grammar  school,  with  master  and  usher,  for 
the  instruction  of  all  grammar  scholars  bom  and  bred  in  Oakham, 
freely  if  their  parents  be  poor  and  not  able  to  pay ;  the  rest  and 
those  of  other  towns  to  agree  with  the  master.  Income,  £1,020, 
with  house.  Exhibitions  :  twelve  of  £40  each,  tenable  four  years, 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  shares  with  Uppingham  School  in  sixteen 
of  £32  each,  viz.,  four  at  Clare  Hall,  four  at  St.  John's  College,  four 
at  Emmanuel  College,  and  four  at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cam- 
bridge, each  tenable  four  years  ;  and  has  preference,  after  Grant- 
ham School,  in  two  Lovett  exhibitions  of  £40  each,  for  clergy- 
men's sons,  tenable  for  seven  years,  at  Sidney  Sussex  College. 
Head  Master,  Rev.  W.  S.  Wood,  D.D. 

Oldham,  Lancashire  [Non-Classical].  Founded  by  James  Ash- 
ton,  1606,  as  a  free  school-house  for  teaching  children  the  English, 
Qreek  and  Latin  tongues  and  good  manners.  Now  all  the  boys 
are  partly  free.    Income,  £30.    Master,  Mr.  John  Hilton. 

Oldliam,  Lancashire,    See  Middletok. 

Old  Hutton,  Westmorland.    See  Hutton. 

Old  Sleaford,  Lincoln.    See  Slbapobd. 

OTlinffbnry,  Northampton.    See  HARROWDBir. 

Ormskirk,  Lancashire  [Semi- Classical].  Founded  by  Henry 
Ascroft  and  others  about  1612,  as  a  free  grammar  school.  Income, 
£70,  with  house  and  garden.  Head  Master,  Rev.  Robert  W.  A. 
Scott,  M.A. 

Ormskirk  {Parish),  Lancashire.     See  Lathom. 

Orton,  Westmorland  [Mixed  Elementary].     Founded  by  sub-    fi   L  ^ 
scription  about  1730  ;  open  to  the  children,  boys  and  girls,  within     ' 
the  townships  of  Orton  and  Raisbeck.   Income,  £50,  with  cottage. 
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Ortoa,    Wettmorkmd,     Tbbat    School  [MnrED  Elbmbntaxt, 

under  Govomment  inspeotionl.     Founded  by  Bbbert  Adamson, 

(.  1672,  as  a  grammar  school,  at  Tebay,  for  the  uree  instruction  of  all 

^    .        children  of  Roundthwaite,  the  poor  of  Orton,  all  foreigners  and 

fj        contributors  to  school.    Income,  £60,  with  house. 
Orton,  WlutmorlantL     Gbbenholm  and  Bbbthbbdalb  School 
[MiXBD  ELBicsNTAiiT].    Founded  b^  (George  Gibson,  1733,  as  a 
tree  school  for  the  benefit  of  certain  townships.     The  school  is 
built  in  the  township  of  fiirkbeck  Fells,  and  is  free  to  that  town* 
Q  ship,  to  Bretherdale,  High  Scales,  Low  Scales,  and  Hounthwaite. 

{^  all  in  the  parish  of  Orton.     Instructs  fifty -six  scholars  (boys  and 

'  girls)  free.     Income,  £55.     Haster,  Mr.  J.  Hodgson. 
\  Osgathorpe,  L&ieesiar  [Non-Classical].    Founded  by  Thomas 

Harlev,  1670,  for  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  freely  all  the  boys,  not 
exceeding  fifty,  who  should  come  constantly  to  be  taught.  Income, 
£108,  with  house.     Master,  Mr.  Charles  £.  Warner. 

Oswestry,  Salop  [Classical].  Founded  by  Davy  HolbechOy  in 
the  time  of  Uenry  iV.,  as  a  free  grammar  school.  The  school  is 
open  to  boys  of  the  parish  indefinitely,  free  of  expense,  for  iaitkn 
in  English,  Latin,  and  Greek.  Income,  £254,  with  house.  Dr. 
Bray  was  educated  here.  Head  Master,  Eev.  Ambrose  Shorty  M^ 

Otley,  York^  W,  JR.  [Sbxi-Classical].  Founded  by  Thomas 
Cave,  and  confirmed  by  Boyal  Charter,  1611,  as  a  free  grammar 
school,  with  master  and  usher,  for  children  and  youth  of  the 
parish  of  Otley.  Now  instructs  in  modem  languages  and  English. 
There  are  twenty  boys  in  the  school.  Natives  of  Otley  pay  a 
smaller  capitation  fee  than  others.  Endowment,  £26  14«.  M. 
Head  Master,  Bev.  John  Wells,  M.A.,  Oxford. 

Ottery  St.  DCaxy,  Devon  ^smi-ClassicalI.  Founded  in  1336,  by 
John  Grandisson,  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  re-established  by  Henry  VIXL, 
1545,  as  a  free  grammar  school  for  the  instruction  of  '*  youngs  sub- 
jects of  our  kingdom,"  in  the  county  of  Devon,  in  more  polite 
learning.  Income,  £23,  with  house.  Exhibition:  one  of  £19, tonabls 
four  years,  at  Oxford.     Head  Master,  Eev.  George  Smith,  MLA. 

Oundle,  Northampton  [Classical].  Founded  by  Sir  W.  Laxton, 
£jit.,  1556,  for  a  learned  schoolmaster,  M.A,  to  teach  grammar 
freely  to  all  such  as  should  come  to  learn.  The  school  is  now 
under  the  Grocers'  Company,  who  expend  annually  upon  it  £1,430, 
exclusive  of  four  exhibitions  of  £50  each,  tenable  four  vears,  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  £20  to  the  best  boy  at  the  Midsummer 
examination  not  taking  one  of  these  exhibitions.  There  are  also 
six  scholarships  of  £32  each,  tenable  in  the  school  by  sons  of  free- 
men of  the  company.  Some  local  exhibitions  at  (Cambridge  are 
also  open  to  scholars  from  this  school.  Head  Master,  Kev.  J.  F. 
Stansbury,  D.D.,  Oxford.     [See  also  p.  668.] 

( «  '    1/  Over,    Cheshire.      Darnhall    School   [Mixed  Elembntast]. 

j^  ^  Founded  by  Elizabeth  Venables  and  Thomas  Lee,  1698,  as  a  fi«s 
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grammar  school  at  Damhall,  free,  except  small  admission  fee  only, 
to  children  of  inhabitants  of  the  parishes  of  Wbite^ate  and  Over, 
and  the  township  of  Weaver,  for  instruction  in  English,  Latin, 
amd  Greek.     Girls  to  leave  at  twelve  years  of  age.     Income,  £100     »  y 
*^with  house),  of  which  the  master  and  mistress  receive  only  £70     ^ 
ror  their  joint  services.    Master  for  the  last  forty-eight  years,  Mr. 
K.  Woodward. 
Ovorton(P«mA),  York,  K  JK.    See  Shipton. 

Over  Wyresdale,  Lancashire.  Abbeysthas  School  [Non- 
Classical].  Founded  by  W.  Cawthome,  1683,  as  a  free  school  for 
fiftyfree  scholars  of  parents  dwelling  in  one  of  the  twelve  vaccaries 
in  Wyresdale  (with  preference  for  founder's  kin),  to  be  instructed 
in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  writing,  and  accounts,  by  a  University 
graduate.  By  new  scheme,  1854,  the  school  is  free  tb  all  children 
under  fifteen  years  of  age  whose  parents  reside  in  ose  of  the  twelve 
vaccaries  in  Wyresdale.  The  head  master  not  necessarily  a  Univer- 
sity graduate.  Instruction  in  all  the  ordinary  English  subjects. 
Income,  £150,  with  house.    Head  Master,  Mr.  James  Phizackerley. 

Overy.     See  Dobchestbb,  Oxford, 

Oxendon,  Northampton,     See  Clipstonk. 

Oxford.      CHfijSTCHnHCH    Cathxdbal    School    [Classical]. 
Founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  1546,  as  part  of  the  Cathedral  founda-  { 
tion  for  the  instruction  of  choristers ;  now  instructs  fourteen  boys,  ( 
eight  of  whom  are  choristers  of  Christchurch,  and  six  probationers,  ^ 
free ;  other  boys  are  educated  at  this  school  as  day  boys  at  a  charge 
of  £12  12«  per  annum,  or  boarded  at  dames*  houses,  and  educated 
for  £50  per  annum.     Head  Master,  £ev.  William  Price,  M.A., 
Christchurch. 

Oxford.  Magdalen  College  School  [Classical].  Founded  by 
W.  Waynflete,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  1480,  with  two  masters  or 
teachers  in  grammar  in  Magdalen  College,  to  instruct  all  matricu- 
lated persons  who  come  to  tiie  grammar  school  freely,  gratis,  and 
without  exception.  The  present  object  of  the  school  is  to  train 
for  the  University,  professions,  and  Civil  Service,  such  as  the 
president  of  the  college  and  head  master  of  the  school  may  admit. 
Income,  £216,  with  house. 

Panffboume,  Serks  [Mixed  Elementary].  Founded  by  John 
Breedon,  1685,  for  the  tree  instruction  in  English,  Latin,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  Church  catechism,  of  twelve  poor  boys  of  the 
parish,  nominated  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Now  merely  a 
Kational  School.    Income,  £25,  with  house. 

Pattiswiok,  Euex.    See  Eael's  Colne. 

Pembroke.  Founded  by  the  inhabitants,  1690,  as  a  free 
grammar  school  for  the  town  and  parts  adjacent ;  endowed,  1691, 
lor  the  education  of  youth  by  a  master,  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England.    Income,  £11,  paid  to  National  School. 
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Penlstone,  York,  W,  S.  [Sbmt-Classical.]  Founded,  l>efaie 
1603,  as  a  free  grammar  school.    Income,  £160,  with  honae. 

Penrltli,  Oumberland  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  hy  William 
de  Strickland,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  1395,  for  a  priest  of 
a  chantry  to  instruct  the  youth  in  grammar  and  music ;  re-esta- 
hlished  hy  Queen  EHzaheth,  1564,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  with 
master  and  under-master,  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  Income, 
£26.  Competes  for  Lady  Hastings'  exhibitions.  [See  note  2, 
p.  422.]  Head  Master,  Mr.  Gordon,  London  Unirersity.  [See 
also  p.  568.] 

Penryn,  Cornwall.  Founded  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Income,  £7.     School  at  present  in  abeyance. 

Penwortham,  Lancashire,  Hutton  School  [Semi-Classical]. 
Founded  by  C]^stopher  Walton,  1552,  as  a  grammar  school  for 
the  instruction  of  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  ;  chil- 
dren to  pay  cock-pence  only.  Now  children  of  inhabitants  are 
free,  and  no  others  are  admitted.  Income,  £200,  with  house. 
Head  Master,  Rev.  John  Ketton,  M.A.,  ex-Scholar  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Penzance,  Cornwall.  Founded  hy  the  Corporation,  1789,  as  a 
Latin  grammar  school,  for  the  general  use  and  benefit  of  the  tovn 
and  neighbourhood.  There  are  now  three  boys  on  the  foundation. 
The  master  is  appointed  by  the  corporation.  Income,  £15.  Head 
Master,  Mr.  T.  Bennett. 

Peterboronerh,  Northampton.  Cathedral  School  [Classical]. 
,  Founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  1541,  for  twenty  poor  boys,  to  be  main- 
jained  at  the  cost  of  the  church,  and  instructed  in  Latin  and 
jUreek.  Income,  £400,  expended  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  Exhi- 
bitions, two  of  £30  each,  tenable  four  years,  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Petersfield,  Hants.  Churcher's  College  [Non-Classical]. 
Founded  by  Richard  Churcher,  1722,  as  a  college  for  the  free 
instruction  in  writing,  arithmetic,  and  mathematics,  with  diet  and 
clothing  free,  of  ten  or  twelve  boys  belonging  to  the  borough, 
from  nine  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  whose  parents  would  give 
security  for  binding  them  apprentices  to  masters  of  ships  making 
voyages  to  the  East  Indies,  after  they  should  have  been  educated. 
The  object  of  the  foundation  was  modified  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1744,  since  which  period  boys  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twelve,  are  apprenticed  to  trades  for  seven  years  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  the  apprentice  fees,  not  exceeding  £30,  being  paid 
by  the  college,  and  an  allowance  of  £3  a  year  is  made  durinff 
apprenticeship.  Tha  boys  in  the  college  are  boarded,  clothed,  and 
educated.  There  are  now  fourteen  boys  on  the  foundation.  Private 
pupils,  boarders,  and  day  scholars  are  admitted.  Income^  £778> 
with  house.    Head  Master,  Mr.  A.  Dusautoy. 
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PilUnffton  {Parish  of  Prettunch),  Zaneashire.    Stand  School 
[Semi-Clab8ICAl].  Founded  by  Henry  SiddaU,  by  will  dated  1666 ; 
established,  1688,  for  a  master  to  teach  a  grammar  school,  and     ^ 
also  young  children  to  read  English,  for  the  advantage  of  the    ,    f  j/     ^^ 
inhabitants  of  Pilkington.     Income,  ^35.      Head  Master,  Bey. 
John  Davies,  M.A. 

PiUing  Lane,  Lancashire.     See  Stalmine. 

Fltiznbland,  Cumberland  [Semi- Classical].     Founded  by  Cap-  ^ 

tain   John   Sibson,  by  will  dated  1769 ;  established,   1798,  as  a     ^  ^ 

school,  with  one  master  to  teach  Latin  and  English,  another  writ-     v  t  f 
ing  and  accounts,  and  a  person  to  teach  psalmody  to  children  bom  y 

or  living  in  the  parish,  or  of  founder's  name  (with  certain  excep-  ^ 
.,    tions),  without  cost ;  others  to  pay.    Now  open  to  all  boys  and 
girls  living  in  the  parish,  free  of  expense.     Income,  £76. 

Plymonth,  Devon,    Founded  by  the  Corporation  in  th^  time  of 

/Henry  VII. ;  re-established  by  letters-patent  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

^  1573,  as  a  free  g^mmar  school,  for  the  education  of  boys  and 

youth  in  grammatical  knowledge.     Income,  £20,  now  paid  to  a 

private  schooL 

Plympton,  Bevm  rCLASSiCALl.  Founded  by  Elize  Hole,  1668, 
'dA  a  free  school  for  all  poor  children  of  Plympton,  Brixton,  or  else- 
where.   Income,  £166,  with  house. 

Pockllngton,  Ywk^  E.  J2.  [Classical].  Founded  by  John  Dow- 
man,  1614,  for  a  fit  man  sufficiently  learned  in  grammatical  science        *      - 
to  teach  all  scholars  resorting  to  Pocklington.  Income,  £838,  with 
houses.     Exhibitions :  four  of  £40  each,  tenable  for  four  years,  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Pontefraot,  ForAr,  W.  R.  [Classical].  Founded  by  the  Oommis-v. 
sioners  for  the  Maintenance  of  Grammar  Schools,  &c.,  1648 ;  by  a  t 
decree  of  the  Duchy  Court  of  Lancaster  in  1683,  established  as  a 
free  grammar  school  in  Pontefract,  with  master  and  usher,  to 
instruct  the  youth  there.  Income,  £60,  with  house.  Exhibitions  : 
competes  with  eleven  schools  for  Lady  Hastings'  exhibitions  [|see 
p.  422,  note'],  and  with  one  other  school  for  three  Freeston  exhibi- 
tions of  £60  each,  tenable  four  or  seven  years,  at  University 
College,  Oxford.  Head  Master,  Kev.  8.  W.  Newbald,  M.A., 
"Wadham  College,  Oxford, 

Portsmontli,  Hants  [Classical].  Founded  by  W.  Smith,  M.D., 
by  will  dated  1732 ;  established,  1733,  as  a  grammar  school  in  the 
borough  of  Portsmouth,  with  master  and  usher ;  to  be  supported 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  school  ^ 
is  being  remodelled.  Income,  £277,  with  house.  Head  Master, 
Rev,  A.  Russwurm,  M.A.,  Christchurch,  Oxon. 

Poulton-le-Fylde,  Lancashire.    See^lktARTOK. 

Preesall-with-Hackeiisall,  Lancashire  [Mixed  Elementary]. 
Founded  by  Richard  Fleetwood,  1687,  as  a  free  grammar  school. 
Income,  £13. 
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Presoot,  XaneMhir$,  [Two  Bchools:  I.  Semi- Culmioal  ;  U. 
Noir-GL488iCAL].  Founded  before  1600;  founder's  name  un- 
known.   Income,  £132. 

Presoot  {Parish),  Laneashire.  See  Ecglbston,  Kataat.t.,  and 
"WroNES. 

Presteisrn,  Radnor  [Classical]].  Founded  by  John  Beddoes, 
1565,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  with  one  master  learned  in  Latin, 
to  teach  youth  that  should  repair  to  the  school.  Classics,  mathe- 
matics, English,  and  French  are  taught.  There  are  nowTorty 
free  boys.  Income,  £180.  Exhibitions :  see  page  417,  not:  Head 
Master,  Bev.  C.  Blackburn,  B.A.,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

Preston,  ZancatJUrs  [Classical!  Founded  before  1612  (founder 
unknown)  as  a  free  grammar  schooL  There  are  now  three  d»> 
partments — I.  Classical,  for  boys  intended  for  the  Uui  vend  lies,  the 
Civil  Service,  &o.  II.  Partly  Classical,  Latin,  and  other  subjects, 
suitable  for  military  and  naval  examinations,  and  also  for  boys  in- 
tended for  commercial  life.  III.  Preparatory  or  Elementary. 
Physical  and  natural  science  are  taught  in  the  first  two  depaii- 
ments.  There  are  eight  sons  of  freemen  in  the  school,  who  pay  2 
l^ineas  per  annum  ;  the  other  day  boys  pay  capitation  fees  rang- 
ing from  6  to  10  guineas  per  annum.  The  head  master  takes 
boarders.  Income,  £55,  increased  to  £145  by  the  Corporation, 
£100  being  paid  to  the  head  master,  and  £45  to  the  second  master. 
Exhibitiim :  one  of  £40,  tenable  four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
Soholarships :  two  of  £10  each,  tenable  for  three  years,  at  school 
or  University,  are  annually  competed  for ;  they  are  open  to  all 
boys  who  have  been  three  years  at  the  school  and  are  under  nz- 
teen  years  of  age.  Head  Master,  Rev.  G.  T.  Tatham,  MJL,  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge ;  Second  Master,  R.  H.  Elliott,  M.A., 
Worcester  College,  Oxfoid,  with  five  assistant  masters.  [See  also 
p.  568.] 

Preston.    See  Brovohtoit  and  Lka. 

Preston,  Lone,  York,  W.  Jt.    See  Wioolxswo&th. 

Preston  Patriok,  Westmorland  [Mixsd  Elxmsnta&t].  Founded 
by  subscription  about  1780.    Income,  £16. 

Prestwich  (ParUh),  Lancashire,    See  PiLKmaTox. 

Prestwich,  Lancashire,    See  Middlbton. 

Priors  Salford  {near  Evesham^  Wbroester),  Warwich  [Mizxd 
Elxmentabt].  Founded  by  W.  Perkins,  1656,  as  a  free  grammar 
school,  with  graduate  master,  for  the  instruction  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English  tongues,  and  catechising,  the  children  of 
parishioners ;  eight  poor  children  to  be  taught  freely  and  without 
reward.    Income,  £45,  with  house. 

Probns,  ComwaU,  Founded  by  John  Williams,  1688,  at  » 
grammar  school,  with  graduate  master,  or  other  qualified  persoo. 
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to  teach  not  more  than  five  gcholars  in  all,  without  any  fee.    In> 
come,  £10,  now  paid  U>  National  School. 

Pwllheli,  Carnarvon,  Founded  in  1773  hy  W.  Vaughan,  who 
hequeathed  an  annual  payment  to  the  grammar  school.  Endow- 
ment seems  to  have  been  lost,  and  the  school  is  in  abeyance. 

duarrinflrton,  Lincoln.    See  Sleafobd. 

dnomdon,  Leicester.    See  Wooduovsb. 

Baisebeok,  Wettmorland.    See  Obton. 

Bamsey,  Huntingdon  [Sxmi-Olassical].  Founded  hy  agpnee- 
ment  on  the  enclosure  of  Fen,  in  1656,  for  the  education  of  youth 
of  the  town  in  the  beet  ways  of  religion  and  learning.  Income, 
£160,  with  house.  Head  Master,  Rev.  John  Eichards,  fi.A.  [See 
also  p.  568.] 

Bastrlok  {Parieh  of  nalifa»\  York,  W.  R.  [Semi-Classical]. 
Founded  by  sin.  Mary  Law,  of  Elland,  1701,  free  for  teaching 
twenty  boys  of  Bastrick  and  Brighouse  to  read  and  write.  There 
is  a  fee  payable  for  instruction  in  classics,  mathematics,  English 
subjects,  French,  and  drawing.  Endowment,  about  £6o.  Head 
Master,  Mr.  Thomas  Amott  Storr,  University  of  London;  Art 
Master,  Mr.  H.  W.  Cockroft,  Halifax  School  of  Art 

Bauceby,  North  and  South,  Lincoln,    See  Slbaford. 

BaTanstonedale,  Westmorland  [Mixxd  Elementary].  Founded 
hy  Rev.  Thomas  Fothergill,  and  others,  1688,  as  a  free  grammar 
Fcliool,  for  the  free  instruction  of  children  (of  inhabitants)  fit  to 
learn  grammar.     Income,  £42.     Master,  Mr.  John  Robinson. 

Sawdiife,  Upper,  Lancashire.     See  Ecoleston,  Great. 

Bawdon,  Tork^  W.  B»  [Elbmbntaet,  or  Third  Grade,  under 
Government  inspection,  and  incorporated  with  the  National 
Society].  The  schoolhouse  was  built  by  Thomas  Layton,  Lord 
of  the  Manor  of  Bawdon,  between  1705  and  1714.  A  rent-charge 
of  £10,  derived  from  the  surplunage  of  Certain  moneys  left  by 
Francis  Layton,  by  will  dated  1652,  for  putting  out  apprentices, 
and  for  which  there  had  been  no  use,  was  'settled  and  conveyed 
by  indenture  dated  May  22nd,  1746.  Under  its  provisions  the  ^  g 
£10  is  to  be  paid  to  a  schoolmaster  to  Qualify  sixteen  poor  boys  Q  r  7 
and  girls  to  be  put  out  apprentices.    The  number  -is  now  reduced  * 

to  ten,  and  girls  attend  the  new  school  for  girls  and  infants, 
under  a  certificated  mistress.  The  school  is  divided  into  a  Lower) 
tft  Elementary,  and  an  Upper  Division,  in  which  Latin,  mathe- 
matics, and  drawing  are  taught.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  the 
visitor.  The  vicar  has  the  option  of  acting  as  head  master.  He 
is  at  present  the  manager,  and  the  school  is  under  the  charge  of 
a  certificated  master.  The  school-buildings  and  land  are  tho 
private  property  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Lacome,  £10. 
LL 
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B— fling,  3«rib.  Founded  by  Henry  TIT.  and  John  Thome, 
Abbot  of  Readinf^y  about  1486,  as  a  school  or  grammar  school  for 
educating  boys  of  inhabitants  of  the  borough,  and  others,  in  lite- 
rature. Income,  £60.  Exhibitions:  two  of  £100  each,  tenable 
five  vears,  at  St.  John*B  College,  Oxford,  and  three  of  £10  10«.  each 
tenable  four  years,  at  the  school. 

Beagill.    See  C&osbt  RAYBKrwoBTH. 

Bedgraye,  Suffolk,    See  Botbsdalb. 

Bedmire  {Pariah  of  TTensUy),  Torky  N.  B.  [Mixbd  Elbxbw- 

takt].     Founded  by  Kev.  —  Lavton,  about  1726,  for  a  achool- 

A  •       master   to  instruct  all    poor  children  of  Redmire  and   Bolton, 

1         without  payment,  in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  writing,  ciphering, 

and  in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church.    Income,  £23.  N 

Beigate,  Surrey  [Classical].  Founded  by  the  parishionerv, 
about  1676,  for  the  education  of  their  children.  About  an  acre 
and  a  Imlf  of  land,  the  gift  of  Messrs.  A.  J.  and  W.  B.  Waterk»w, 
has  lately  been  added  to  the  playground.  It  is  proposed  to  build 
a  new  residence  for  the  master,  with  suitable  dormitories.  Sec 
Income,  £200,  with  house.  Exhibitions:  one  of  £20  and  one  of 
£10,  tenable  in  the  school,  by  boys  under  sixteen  who  have  been 
two  years  in  the  schooL  Head  Master^  Bev.  John  Gooch,  IIjI., 
Oaius  College,  Cambridge. 

Bepton,  Derbt/  [Classical].  Founded  by  Sir  John  Port,  Ent., 
1666,  for  a  learned  graduate  freely  to  keep  a  grammar  school 
in  Etwall  or  Repton,  with  an  usher.  In  1621,  by  letters- patent  of 
James  I.,  estubli^hed  as  a  grammar  school  for  the  education  of 
youth;  tlie  schoolmaster,  two  ushers,  and  four  poor  scholarai, 
together  with  master  of  hospital  and  twelve  poor  men  incorpo- 
rated. Income,  £1,250,  with  house.  Exhibitions:  two  of  £60 
each,  tenable  three  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

Betford,  Bast,  Nottingham  [Classical].  Founded  by  Edward 
YI.,  1661,  Hs  a  free  grammar  school,  for  the  education  and  instruc- 
tion of  boys  and  youth,  with  a  master  and  under-master.  Inoome, 
£260,  with  houses. 

Bichmond,  Tork^  y.  B.  [Classical!.  Founded  by  Queen  Elin- 
beth,  1667*  as  a  free  grammar  school,  for  the 'education  of  boys 
and  youth.  Inoome,  £229.  Exhibitions :  one  of  £30,  tenable  three 
vears,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  two  of  £4  each,  till  M.A.  at  Cam- 
bridge; preference  to  a  scholarship  of  £30  at  Durham;  four 
scholarships  of  £36  each,  tenable  four  years ;  and  four  or  five  of 
£20  each,  tenable  six  years,  in  the  school.  Head  Master,  Bev.  T. 
H.  Stokoe,  M.A.,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

Bin8'Wood,  Hant9.    Founded  by  Rich  Lyne,  by  will  dated 

^  1686.     Establislied,  1687,  for  a  schoolmaster,  preferably  from  a 

University,  to  instruct  young  children  and  scholars  in  writing 

%   and  reading,  Latin,  and  aU  manner  of  humane  doctrine.    Inha- 
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bitants  thereabouts,  and  all  others  so  &r  as  the  school  oonid  receive, 
to  come  freely,  without  any  standing  payment.  Income,  £33,  paid 
to  National  SdiooL 

Bipon,  York,  W.  M.  [Classical].  Founded  and  endowed 
by  Philip  and  Mary,  1655,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  with  master 
and  usher,  for  education  of  children  and  young  men.  In  1814 
declared  free,  on  payment  of  entrance  mone^,  to  sons  of  inhabit- 
ants of  eight  years  old  and  opwurds,  for  instruction  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English  grammar.  Mathematics  are  now  added  to  the 
course  of  instruction  given  to  free  boys.  Income,  £582.  Bishop 
Porteus  and  other  men  of  note  were  educated  here.  Head  Master, 
Rev.  J.  F.  MacMichael,  M.A. 

BiBhworth  {Tarish  of  Halifax), York,  TTJR:  [Classical].  Founded 
by  John  Wheelwright,  1724,  as  a  school  at  lUsh worth,  for  twenty 
boys  and  girls  of  the  poorest  tenants  on  any  of  the  founder's  estates, 
or  else  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  where  the  school  stood,  the  boys 
to  be  always  the  majority ;  two  masters,  the  one  to  teach  reading- 
and  writing,  and  to  prepare  the  boys  for  Latin;  the  other,  to 
teach  those  fit  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek.  One  boy  to  be  always 
maintained  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford  ;  the  rest  to  leave  at  sixteen 
years  of  age,  or  thereabouts,  and  be  apprenticed,  or  otherwise 
advanced  in  life.  Mow  boards,  lodges,  and  instructs  in  English 
classics  and  mathematics,  seventy  poor  children  of  the  parish  of 
Halifax.  Gross  income,  £3,120,  of  which  £1,543  are  devoted  to 
the  school.  There  are  houses  for  the  mauters.  Exhibitions :  two 
of  £75  each,  tenable  four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Head 
Master,  Bev.  M.  Pugh,  M.A. 

BiBley,  Derby  [Classical].  Founded  in  1593  by  6ir  Michael 
Willoughby  and  Catharine  his  wile,  and  endowed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  munificence  of  the  Willoughby  family.  The  present 
buildings  (consisting  of  a  chupel,  head  master's  house,  school-house, 
and  class-rooms  ;  a  second  master's  house  and  a  Lower  School)  were 
erected  by  the  Hon.  Elizabeth  Grey  in  1718.  A  few  years  ago 
the  Court  of  Chancery  made  the  Lower  School  a  wholly  distinct 
foundation  from  the  Latin  School.  The  Lower  School  is  now 
conducted  as  a  Middle  Class  School,  and  provides  a  non-classical 
education  to  about  sixty  boys.  The  fees  are  4  guineas  a  year. 
The  Latin  School  at  Bisley  is  a  Preparatory  School  of  the  First 
Grade.  The  Head  Master,  the  Bev.  Walter  M.  Hutch,  Fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  has  twenty  pupils  prepaiing  for  the 
great  public  schools,  and  tutors'  houses  are  in  course  of  erection 
to  provide  additional  accommodation.  There  are  four  other 
masters.  The  school  fees  are  14  guineas  a  year,  and  the  head 
master's  terms  ajre  from  50  to  80  guineas.  The  Visitor  of  the 
school  is  J.  Le^vis  Ffytche,  F.S.A.,  who_is  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Bisley.  The  jiresent  income  of  the  school  amounts  to  £460  per 
annum.  The  Kight  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  Lord  Deuman,  and  others 
were  educated  here. 
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BiTinfftoxi,  Iitmcathire  [Sbmi-Classical].  Founded  by  Jamef 
Pilkington,  Bishop  of  Darham,  1666,  at  a  free  grammar  achool, 
for  the  education  and  instruction  of  bo^s  and  youth  in  g^rammar 
and  other  good  literature.  The  school  is  now  open  to  all  boys  ibr 
education  in  classics,  mathematics,  and  English,  free.  Tncamey 
£•500,  and  houses.    Head  Master,  Septimus  Tebay,  B JL 

Boohdale,  Lancashire  [Srao-CLASsiCAL].  Founded  by  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  1564,  for  a  master  and  under-nsher  to  teach  the 
Jrouth  of  the  parish  gratis,  that  '*  they  might  be  brought  op  in  the 
earning  of  true  piety  and  the  Latin  tongue."  Now  instmcta 
three  boys  free.  Income,  £26.  Exhibitions :  shares  with  Steeple 
Aston  and  Middleton  in  two  scholarships  of  £20  each,  tenable  at 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford.    Head  Master,  Mr.  E.  B.  Grey. 

Bodidale,  Laneathire,    See  Saddlbwobth. 

Bochester,  Kmt.  Cathedral  School  [Classical].  Founded 
by  Henry  VIII.,  1641,  for  twenty  poor  boys  to  be  maintained  at 
the  cost  of  the  church,  and  instructed,  as  well  as  all  others  who  flock 
to  the  school,  in  Latin  and  Qreek.  Has  now  twenty  free  scholars, 
receiving  a  stipend  of  £21  13s.  4<^  each,  selected  after  examination 
by  Dean  and  Chapter.  Income,  X723.  Exhibitions :  four  of  £40 
each,  tenable  four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  two  of  £46 
each,  tenable  four  years,  at  UniverHity  College,  Oxlord ;  and  two  of 
£20  each  in  the  school.  Head  Master,  Bev.  Robert  Whiatoiiy 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Bochester,  Kent,  Mathematical  School  [Sbmi-Classical]. 
Founded  by  Sir  Jos.  Williamson,  1701,  as  a  free  school  for  educa- 
tion of  sons  of  freemen  at  liocheeter,  towards  the  mathematics  and 
ofber  things  to  fit  them  for  sea  service,  &c  Listructs  now  sixty 
boys,  sons  of  freemen  of  the  town,  free,  in  Latin,  French,  mathe- 
matics, and  English.  Income,  £648,  with  houses.  Head  Master, 
Rev.  Thomas  Cobb,  M.A. 

Bock,  Worcester  [ELEMBin'AKT].  Founded  probably  by  Edward 
YI.,  and  endowed  with  £6,  chttrged  formerly  on  the  Crown  lands, 
but  now  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.     Master,  Rev.  A.  James. 

Bolleston,  iS^ff/brrffNoN- Classical].  Founded  by  Robert 
Sherboume,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  abuut  1620,  as  a  free  grammar 
school,  and  master  to  be  appointed  by  the  Warden  of  Kew 
College,  Oxford,  to  teach  freely  all  manner  of  scholars.  Any 
scholar  dull  and  utterly  unable  to  learn  grammar,  to  be  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  accounts.  Has  now  twenty  free  boys  on  the 
foundation.  Income  of  the  master,  £62,  being  £21  for  teach- 
ing boys  on  the  foundation,  £16  for  reading  prayers  twice  a 
week  to  the  aged  people  in  the  almshouses,  and  £16  for  teaching 
boys  not  on  the  foundation.    Master,  Mr.  William  Eley. 

Bomaldkirk,  York,  N.  B.     See  Labtinoton. 

Boss,  Sertford  [Elbmxntahy].    Founded  in  the  time  of  Edwvd 
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VI.    Endowed  1704,  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  dootrinee   ^ 

of  the  Established  Church.    The  school  has  been  for  many  years 

merged  in  the  National  School.    Income,  £10.  q 

Bossinston  [near  Doneaaier),  Tork,  W.  J2.  [Mixed  Elbmentabt].        ,   J\~ 

Founded  by  William  Plaxton,  1662,  as  a  free  school  for  teaching  v  ,'' >»(M 

children  of  inhabitants,  as  well  poor  as  rich,  to  read  English,  i^ 
understand  Latin,  and  write  legibly.     The  house  and  schools 
belong  to  James  Brown,  Esq.,  who  built  them  in  1867.     Income,  { 

£6  IZs.  id,,  with  house.    Master,  Mr.  Andrew  Bright.  ^ 

Bothbnry,  Northumberland  [Non-Classical].  Founded  by 
Rev.  J.  Tomlinson,  1720,  for  a  schoolmaster  and  under-master  to 
teach  gratis  all  children  of  the  parish  to  read  and  understand 
English,  Latin,  and  Oreek,  to  write,  cast  accounts,  and  learn  by 
heart  and  understand  the  Catechism  of  the  Established  Church ; 
also  binding  to  trades  'and  sending  to  university  poor  scholars. 
Now  instructs  110  boys,  all  free.  Qross  income  of  the  charity, 
£360,  with  house.    Head  Master,  Bev.  F.  Bainbridge,  M.A. 

Botherhajn,  Torky  W.  J2.  [Classical].  Founded  by  Thomas 
Archbishop  of  York  in  tiie  time  of  Edward  lY.,  about  1483,  as  a 
free  school  for  instruction  in  grammar.  Endowed  in  1684  by 
Lawrence  Woodnett  and  Anthony  Collins.  Eight  boys  on  the 
foundation  receive  their  education  free.  Income,  £24,  with  house. 
Head  Master,  Rev.  J.  J.  Christie,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Boihwell,  Northampton  [Elementabt].  Founded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  1581,  as  a  grammar  school,  and  endowed  with  £3  ia.  lid. 
per  annum,  now  payable  out  of  the  land  revenues  of  the  Crown. 
Further  endowed  by  Owen  Ragsdale,  1682,  for  the  free  instruction 
of  eight  poor  boys  in  reading  and  writing,  and  especially  in  the 
Church  Catechism.  Now  merely  a  National  School.  Income,  £13. 
Master,  Mr.  R.  G.  Aldridge.  N.B.— This  school  is  not  included 
in  the  last  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Grammar 
Schools. 

Bonndihwaite,  Westmorland,    See  Orton. 

Bowsley,  Oreat,  Derby,    See  Bakewell. 

Boyston  (near  Bamtley),  York,  W,  £.  [Classioal].  Ori- 
ginally founded  by  John  Forman,  vicar  of  Koyston,  some  time 
before  1600.  The  present  foundation  dates  from  James  J.,  1607. 
The  rent  of  the  chanUy-house  was  originally  paid  to  the  master, 
but  this  has  been  misappropriated  for  many  years.  Latin  and 
Greek  are  taught,  when  required, //-m;  for  instruction  in  other  sub- 
jects natives  of  the  parish  pay  £2  per  annum.  French,  music, 
ftc,  are  extras.  Income,  about  £80  (depending  upon  how  the 
land  and  houses  let),  with  school-house,  premises,  and  garden,  and 
an  annual  payment  of  £6  from  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Some 
exhibitions,  &c.,  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  for  which  thii 
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Bchool,  with  others,  had  a  ri^ht  to  compete,  have  heen  thrown 
open.  Head  Master,  John  W.  Bhodes,  B.A.,  Trinity  College, 
Oiinbridge. 

Bnabon,  Denbigh  [Classical].  Founded  by  parishioners 
before  1632.  Endowed  in  1703,  for  an  orthodox  master  to  teach 
all  the  children  of  Roabon  parish  gratis,  except  entrance  fee.  By 
new  scheme  all  boys,  with  the  exception  of  six  free  boys,  pay  a 
quarterage  of  £1  for  instmction  in  Latin,  Greeks  and  mathematics. 
Modem  languages,  drawing,  &c.,  are  charged  as  extras.  Income, 
£124,  with  house  and  field.  Exhibitions,  see  p.  W,noie.  Head 
Master,  Bev.  A.  L.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Cantab. 

BxLffby,  Wartoick,    See  p.  284. 

Bnffeley,  Stafford  [Classical].  Founder^s  name  and  date  nn- 
known.  Endowed  1609,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster 
to  teach  scholars  at  Rugeley.  Open  to  boys  of  town  and  pariA 
free.  Income,  £226,  with  house.  Head  Master,  Rev.  £.  R.  Pitman, 
M.A.    [See  ahw  p.  671.] 

Bxinoom,  Cheshire.    See  Babssbusy  and  Halton. 

Bntbin,  Denbigh  [Classical].  Founded  by  Gabriel  G^oodman, 
Dean  of  Westminster,  1696,  as  a  grammar  school,  with  master 
and  under-master.  All  boys  bom  in  the  parish  of  Llanelidan,  or 
in  the  town  of  Ruthin,,  to  be  free,  except  small  entrance  fee; 
others  to  pay  quarterages,  according  to  a  graduated  scale,  varying 
from  Ad.  for  the  son  of  a  minister,  to  2«.  for  the  eldest  son  of  a 
gentleman,  who  can  expend  £30  per  annum  or  more.  Now  sons 
of  residents  of  the  borough  of  Ruthin  or  the  parish  of  Llanelidan 
pay  for  tuition  £6  per  annum;  others  £10.  Income,  £266,  with 
nouse.  Exhibitions  of  the  annual  value  of  about  £160,  tenable  at 
any  college  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  [See  also  p.  417,  note.'] 
Archbishop  Williams,  Chief  Justice  Kenyon,  and  other  men  c» 
note  were  educated  here.  Head  Master,  Rev.  J.  W.  Freeborn, 
M.A. ;  Assistant  Masters,  Rev.  D.  Hughes,  M.A.,  Oxon,  Rev.  H. 
Thomas,  M.A.,  Oxon,  and  Stafiford  Penley,  Esq. 

Bye,  Suesex  [Non-Classical].  Founded  by  Thomas  Pecock, 
1638,  as  a  free  grammar  school  in  Rye  for  the  education  of  vonth 
in  good  literature.  Now  instructs  sixty-five  boys  in  English  and 
navigation  free.    Income,  £100. 

Saddleworth  {Parish  of  Bochdale)^  TorJc,  W,  JR.  Ltboatb  School 
[Non-Classical].  Founded  by  Philip  Buckle)',  1763,  as  a  school, 
and  learned  master  capable  of  teaching  Latin  and  English,  writing 
and  arithmetic ;  quarterage,  to  be  paid  by  each  scholar,  varying 
with  subjects  learnt.  Has  now  five  free  scholars.  Income,  £3, 
with  house.    Head  Master,  Mr.  Edm.  Sandiford. 

Saddleworth  (Parish  of  Rochdale),  York,  IF.  JR.  Whamitow 
School  [Sbmi-Classical].    Founded  by  R.  Hawkyard,  1729,  "  for 
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the  maintenance  of  a  discreet  and  learned  master  able  to  teach 
English,  Latin,  and  Greek."  Now  instructs  ten  boys  free.  The 
present  course  of  instruction  consists  of  Greek,  Latin,  English, 
mathematics,  French,  German,  and  drawing,  as  well  as  a  thorough 
commercial  education.  Income,  £45,  and  house.  Head  Master, 
Mr.  George  Kirkland. 

SaAron  Walden,  Essex  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  by  Dame 
Johane  Bradbury,  1525,  for  a  priest  not  beneficed  to  teach  children 
g^rammar,  after  the  order  of  Winchester  and  Eton,  freely,  on  pay- 
ment of  an  admission  fee  of  Ad.^  and  not  to  refuse  children  bom  in 
Walden,  Little  Chesterford,  Newport,  and  Widdington.  It  was 
further  endowed  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  learned  author  of  "  Be 
Kepublica  Anglorum,"  and  the  first  to  introduce  the  culture  of 
saffiron  to  this  neighbourhood,  whence  the  name.  Income,  £99. 
Head  Master,  Eev.  Alfred  E.  Fowler,  B.A. 

St.  Alban's,  Herts  [Classical].  A  school  existed  here  at  a  very 
early  period.  Geoffrey  de  Goiham,  who  was  elected  Abbot  of  St. 
Alban's  in  1119,  had  been  many  years  before  invited  over  from  the 
Continent  to  preside  over  this  school.  Carlisle,  in  his  '*  Endowed 
Grammar  Schools,"  mentions,  incorrectly,  as  the  earliest  in 
England,  Derby  Free  School  (before  1:162),  and  the  second,  St. 
AllMin's  Free  Grammar  School,  1195.  The  latter  had  the  greatest 
number  ot  scholars  oi  any  in  England.  This  school  is  mentioned 
in  very  honourable  connection  with  the  efforts  made  by  Caxton  to 
introduce  printing  into  this  country,  **  one  sometime  scole  master 
of  St.  Alban's  having  in  1413  compiled  the  Chronicle  of  Englande, 
also  emprynted  the  same  in  1483."  It  was  this  free  grammar 
school  which,  when  the  Reformation  swept  away  the  endowments 
of  the  abbey,  was  sought  to  be  re-established,  and  even  the  last 
abbot,  Eichard  Boreman,  while  contemplating  the  surrender  of  the 
abbey,  interested  himself  to  procure,  by  a  private  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1548,  the  continuation  of  the  school.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  1553  that,  by  charter,  the  school  was  to  be  carried  on  infra 
Eccksiam  Sti  Albani,  and  the  Lady  Chapel  accordingly  appro- 
priated to  that  end.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  endowments 
which  existed  previously  were  recovered,  and  it  was  not  till  Queen 
fUizabcth's  days  that  a  meagre  substitute  was  found  in  certain 
revenues  proceeding  from  the  granting  of  three  wine  licenses. 
The  first  master  after  the  Beformation  was  John  Thomas,  of  Bois 
le  Due,  in  Belgium,  in  1558.  In  1570  the  number  of  boys  was 
limited  to  120,  all  free  on  pajment  of  I2d,  admission  fee.  In 
1602,  by  order  of  the  Corporation,  a  fee  of  4d,  quarterly  was  to  be 
paid  by  scholars  within  the  limits  of  the  borough,  and  12^.  by 
those  without  the  borough.  In  1635  parents  were  prohibited 
paying  more  under  a  penalty  of  the  exclusion  of  their  children. 
For  some  time  the  school  was  open  to  all  the  world  for  free  in- 
struction in  Latin  and  Greek  only.  Now  there  are  no  free  boys, 
but  a  smaller  payment  is  made  by  residents  in  the  borough  tliau 
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by  others.  The  trasteee,  eight  in  number,  of  whom  the  Earl  of 
Yerulam  is  one,  admit  to  the  school  at  £1  per  qoarter  boys  whose 
parents  are  resident  in  the  borough ;  all  others  pay  £1  10«.  Since 
the  Beformation  the  school  has  been  conducted  in  the  Lady 
Chapel,  but  the  negotiations  for  its  exchanging  for  the  old  gate- 
house of  the  abbey  are  now  all  bnt  completed,  and  the  grammar 
school  will  be  thus  shortly  in  possession  of  much  more  comraodions 
and  extensive  premises.  Among  the  pupils  educated  here  in  later 
years  were  the  two  Spencers,  the  one  oishop  of  Madras,  the  other 
of  Jamaica.  There  is  one  exhibition  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  of 
about  £15  a  year.  Head  Master,  Rev.  H.  Stretton,  M.A.,  OxJford. 
Income,  £120.     [See  also  p.  571-] 

St.  Asaph,  Flint  rSBMi-CLASSicAL].  Supposed  to  have  been 
founded  in  1600,  for  the  gratoitons  education  of  twenty-fbnr  boys 
of  ihe  parish.  Endowed  by  Bishop  Barrow  about  1679.  probably 
for  the  education  of  the  choristers  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Asaph. 
Now  instructs  twenty-  four  free  boys,  nominated  by  the  four  vican 
choral  of  the  cathedral,  who  are  trustees  of  the  school,  and  oon< 
tribute  £36  annually  to  increase  the  small  endowment  (£14)  of  the 
school. 

St.  Bees,  Cumberland  [Two  schools:  J.  CLASsieAL;  XL  Noif- 
Classical].  Founded  by  Archbishop  Grindal,  1583,  as  a  free 
grammar  school,  and  for  the  relief  of  poor  scholars  g^ing  thenoe 
to  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  The  schoolmaster  to  bring  np  all  hia 
scholars  equally  in  learning  and  good  manners,  and  to  refuse  none 
being  bom  in  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  of 
whom  he  shall  receive  only  id.  apiece  at  their  first  coming,  for  the 
entering  of  their  names  into  his  book,  and  no  more  for  their 
teaching.  The  schoolmaster  to  encourag^  the  good-natured  and 
those  that  are  toward  in  learning  by  praising  and  preferring  them 
to  higher  places,  and  to  dispraise  and  displace  the  slothful  and 
untoward,  that  either  for  love  of  commendation  or  fear  of  shame 
they  may  be  provoked  to  learn  and  profit  at  their  books.  Arch- 
bishop Grindal  endowed  the  school  with  lands  at  Croydon,  then 
worth  £50  per  annum.  The  endowment  was  increased  by  James  I., 
in  1604,  by  the  gift  of  various  lands  and  tenements  now  of  great 
value.  Income,  £1,000  with  hous«»s.  Exhibitions:  two  of  £30 
each,  tenable  four  years,  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford ;  two  for  sons 
of  clergymen  of  the  value  of  £60  each,  tenable  for  seven  years,  at 
QueMi*s  College,  Oxford,  in  default  of  candidates  from  Carlisle 
school.  In  lieu  of  the  scholarships  and  fellowships  possessed  by 
the  school  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  that  ooUege  now  pays 
£200  annually,  which  is  divided  among  the  scholars  proceeding  to 
Cambridge,  without  restriction  as  to  college.  It  also  shares  in  the 
Hastings  exhibitions.     [See  p.  422,  note,] 

St.  Clement  Danes,  Weatmintter,    See  LoNDoif . 

St.  Oruz,  York,    See  Tors. 
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St.  DaTld*s  (JHoeeii).    See  Llandoysby. 

St.  David's,  Pemhroke.  Chaptbb  School  [Clajbstcal].  Founded 
,  before  1363  as  a  choristers'  school.  Now  instructs  eight  boys, 
choristers  in  the  cathedral,  free.    Income,  £40. 

St.  Dimstan's-in-tlie-'West.    See  Lonboit. 

St.  Edmuxid'B  Boxy.    See  Bust  St.  Edmund's. 

St.  Ives,  ComicaU.  Founded  by  Charies  I.,  1639.  Is  now  in 
abeyance. 

St.  John's,  WMpping.    See  London,  Allhallowb. 

St.  John's  Vale,  Cumberland,    See  Crosthwaitb. 

St.  Lawrence  Jewry.    See  London. 

St.  Margaret's,  Weetminster.     See  London. 

St.  Martin's,  Wtstmintter.  See  London,  Abchbf.  Tenison's 
School. 

St.  Mary  of  Ottery.    See  Ottebt  St.  Mabt. 

St.  Mary  Overy.    See  London,  Sotjthwabk,  St.  Saviottb's. 

St.  Michael's-on-Wyre,  Zaneaahire  [Mixed  Elementabt, 
under  Government  inspection].  Founders  name  and  date  of 
foundation  unknown.  Endowment  in  1808  for  a  schoolmaster  and 
mistress  teaching^  in  the  township  of  Upper  Bawclifie-with-Tam- 
ucre.    Income,  £7,  with  house. 

St.  Miohaers-on-Wyre,  Laneaahire.    See  Bocleston,  Qbbat. 

St.  Olave's  and  St.  John's,  SotUhwark,    See  London. 

St.  Paul's  SchooL     See  p.  133. 

St.  Saviour's,  Southwark.    See  London. 

Salisbury,  Wilts.  Cathedbal  or  Crobistbbb'  School  [Semi- 
Classical].  Founded  by  Simon  de  Gkmdavo,  Bishop  of  Salibbury, 
1319,  for  the  maintenance  of  fourteen  boy  choristers,  and  one 
master  to  instruct  them  in  grammar.  Fourteen  choristers  are  now 
clothed  and  instructed,  and  at  or  about  fourteen  years  of  age 
-apprenticed.  Other  boys  are  admitted  as  day  scholars.  Income, 
£712,  with  house.  James  Harris,  the  author  of  "Hermes,"  was 
educated  here.  Head  Master,  Rev.  E.  Dowland,  M.A.,  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Salisbury,  Wilts  [Gbammab  School].  Founded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  1569,  as  a  free  school  at  Salisbury,  with  learned  master 
and  usher,  to  tench  grammar  to  all  such  as  should  resort  thither. 
The  endowment  was  from  allowances  previously  made  to  a  grammar 
school  at  Trowbridge  and  Bradford.  Income,  £24.  School  now 
in  abeyance. 

Saltash,  OomwaU,  Founder's  name  and  date  unknown.  Said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Queen  Elissabeth.  Income,  £6  4«.  9</., 
DOW  paid  to  an  elementaiy  school. 
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Sancton,  Torhy  S,  JR.  [Mixed  Elementa&yI.  Founded  "by 
Mannaduke  Langdale,  1609,  aa  a  free  school,  with  master,  a  Uni- 
versity man,  graduate  and  preacher,  to  instruct  in  learning  and 
virtuous  exercises  all  that  should  come,  without  anything  to  be 
required  of  them,  llie  teacher  is  appointed  by  the  minister,  and 
paid  by  the  trustees.  The  school  is  free  to  all  children  of  the 
village.    Income,  £20. 

Sandbach,  Cheshire  [Classical].  Founded  about  1594,  founder*! 
name  unknown,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  to  teach  twenty  poor 
boys  of  the  parish  to  read,  and  to  send  three  to  the  Universities. 
A  second  foundation  by  Francis  Welles  and  others,  about  1677. 
The  two  foundations  were  united  by  Court  of  Chancery  in  1846. 
Now  educates  forty  boys,  sons  of  residents,  at  a  diminished  rate 
of  payment;  also  fifty  boarders  in  Qreek,  Latin,  mathematics, 
natural  science,  ancient  and  modem  history.  Head  master's  in- 
come, £147,  with  house.  Head  Master,  Rev.  Lewis  Evans,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  with  six  assistant  masteis. 
[See  also  p.  57 1-] 

Sandfbrd,  Devon,    See  Ceediton. 

Sand  Hntton,  York,  W.  H.    Soe  Shbbbvbn. 

Sandwicli,  Kent,  Founded  by  Sir  Roger  Manwood,  under 
letters-patent,  1563,  and  established,  1566,  as  a  free  g^nunmar 
school ;  children  of  inhabitants  to  be  taueht  freely,  foreign  scho- 
lars to  pay.  Income,  £30,  with  house.  Exhibitions :  four  at  Lin- 
coln College,  Oxford.    School  at  present  in  abeyance. 

Santon,  Oumberland,    See  Irton^ 

Saxton,  York,  W,  H,    See  Shsbbubn. 

Scales,  Eifirh  and  Low,  Westmorland,    See  Obtom. 

Soarboronfirh,  York,  N.  H.  Founded  before  1640.  Foundet^s 
name  unknown.  In  September,  1868,  there  were  about  seventy 
boys  in  the  school ;  four  boys  are  educated  freely.  Income,  £17^ 
with  capitation  fee  of  £4  4s.  per  annum  for  all  except  foundation 
boys.    Head  Master,  Mr.  John  Swalwell,  B.A.,  Cantab. 

Scorton,  York,  N.  JB.  Founded  by  Leonard  Robinson,  1720. 
Open  to  all,  free  of  expense,  for  instruction  in  classics.  The  school 
was  closed  about  1864  by  the  Commissioners  on  Endowed  Schools, 
for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  funds  to  rebuild  the  house  and 
school.  A  retiring  pension  of  £100  a  year  was  g^ranted  to  tho 
head  master.  Under  the  original  will  there  was  an  allowance  for 
an  usher  and  for  apprentice  fees.  The  gross  income  of  the  chantry 
is  about  £290.  It  is  expected  the  school  will  be  re-opened  in  about 
three  years. 

Sootby,  Cumberland,    See  Wbthbral. 

Sedbergrh,  York,  W.  JR.  [Classical].  Founded  by  Dr.  Roger 
Lupton,  Provost  of  Eton,  before  1551,  and  endowed  out  of  tho 
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tevennea  of  Lnpton  chantry  as  a  grammar  school.  By  the  Act 
for  dissolving  chnntries  the  lands  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Crown,  but,  on  petition,  Edward  YI.  re-established  the  school  as  a 
free  grammar  school  for  boys  and  yoang  men.  Income,  £610, 
with  house.  Exhibitions:  lix  of  £33  6s.  Sd.,  tenable  three  years, 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  one  of  £50,  tenable  three  years, 
at  the  same  college,  and  the  right  to  compete  for  the  Lady  Has- 
tings exhibitions  of  £75  each.  [See  p.  422,  note.]  Also  second 
claims  to  other  exhibitions  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  The 
head  mastershfp  is  in  the  gift  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Head  Master,  Rev.  H.  Q,  Day,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Bedbergh  {Parish),  York,  W.  R,    See  Dent. 

Bedflrefleld,  Durham  [Elementabt,  under  Government  inspec- 
tion]. Founder's  name  and  date  unknown.  For  the  free  educa- 
tion of  six  poor  children.  Now  instructs  fourteen  boys  free. 
Income,  £18,  with  house.    Master,  Mr.  Thomas  Brailsford,  CM. 

Sefton  or  Sephton  (Part'M),  Lancashire.    See  Crosbt,  Great. 

SelBide,  Westmorland  [Mixed  EiaMSNTART].     Founded  by  J.    ^  , 
Kitching,  1730,  as  a  school  in  Selside  for  teaching  children  to  read,    v  ^ 
write,  and  learn  Latin  and  arithmetic ;  those  from  two  specified 
&rms  gratis.    Income,  £56.    Master,  Mr.  J.  H.  Bulman. 

Seyenoaks,  Kent  [Classical].  Founded  by  Sir  W.  Sennocke, 
by  will,  1432,  for  a  master,  B.A.  and  in  holy  orders,  and  usher  to 
keep  a  grammar  school  in  Sennocke.  Under  new  scheme,  1855, 
the  school  fee  was  fixed  at  3  guineas  per  annum.  Master's  salary 
(with  house),  ;£150,  and  usher's  salary,  £100.  Exhibitions :  two 
of  £50  each,  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  one  of  £65,  and  one  of 
£30,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  all  tenable  for  four  years. 

Shaftesbnry,  Dorset.  Founded  by  Earl  of  Pembroke,  1625,  as 
a  grammar  school.  Income,  £12.  School  in  abeyance.  Income, 
accumulating.  There  is  also  a  Blue  Coat  Endowed  School  in 
Shaftesbury,  founded  about  1718,  where  twenty  boys  chosen  by 
the  trustees  are  educated  without  charge,  clothed  for  three  years, 
and  afterwards  apprenticed.  The  present  master  is  Mr.  B.  Koberts, 
M.R.C.P. 

Shap  (Parish)  f  Westmorland.    See  Swindale. 

ShaweU,  Leicester  [Elxmentabt].  Founded  by  John  Elking- 
ton,  1604,  as  a  free  school,  with  learned  master,  a  preacher,  if 
conveniently  to  be  had,  to  instruct  children  of  inhabitants  of 
ShaweU  and  Newton  especially,  and  such  others  as  should  re- 
sort to  him,  in  good  literature  and  religion  freely,  and  to  be 
dismissed  if  he  accept  anything  for  teaching,  so  that  this  could 
not  justly  be  called  a  free  school.  The  g^mmar  scholars  to  talk 
Latin  in  school  and  street    Income,  £20,  with  house  and  land. 
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SheAoId,  Tork,  W,  JR,  [Sim-CLASsicAL].  Founded  by  Hioaiai 
Smith,  b^  will  dated  1603.  Established  1604  as  a  grammar  sdiool 
for  boys  inhabiting  Sheffield  and  the  neighbourhood,  with  a  master 
and  an  usher.  There  are  at  present  150  bors  in  the  BchooL  In- 
come, £120.  Head  Master,  Bev.  J.  E.  Jackson,  M.A.  There  is 
also  a  Free  Grammar  School  at  Norton,  fcunded  1654. 

Shepton  Kallet,  Somerset  [Semi- Classical].  Founded  by 
G.  and  W.  Strode,  1627,  as  an  almshouse  and  school,  under  a  Master 
of  Arts,  to  teach  twelve  poor  scholars  of  the  town  or  parish  for  £12 
a  year.  Instructs  now  fifteen  boys  freely.  Income,  £35,  with 
house  for  Head  Master,  Mr.  John  E.  Farbrother,  F.C.P.,  who 
receives  boarders.  This  school  is  now  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition.    [See  also  p.  571.] 

Sherborne,  Dorset.  Kino's  School  [Classical].  Founded  by 
Edward  VI.,  1550,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  with  master  and 
under-master,  for  the  education  of  youths.  There  are  fifty  bojs 
on  the  foundation,  and  in  all  about  210  scholars.  Income,  mors 
than  £1,200,  with  house.  Exhibitions:  four  of  £40  ea'^h,  tenable 
four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Head  Master,  &ev.  H.  ID. 
Harper,  M.A. ;  Second  Master,  A.  M.  Curtis,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Sherbnm,  Tork,  W.  It.  [Non-Classical].  Founded  by  Bobert 
Hungate,  1619,  as  a  hospital,  with  school-house  and  rooms,  for 
support  of  twenty-four  legitimate  orphans  from  seven  to  fifteen 
years  old,  with  preference  first  to  those  of  Saxton  and  Sh^ bain ; 
secondly,  of  Sand  Hutton ;  thirdly,  of  Tork,  or  elsewhere,  to  be 
instructed  in  the  art  of  grammar  and  the  grounds  of  the  Chrirtian 
religion  by  a  master,  being  a  preacher,  and  an  usher.  The  school 
free  to  all  orphans  and  boys  bom  in  Sherbum  and  Saxton.  Four 
poor  scholars  from  the  hospital  to  be  sent  to  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  others  apprenticed.  Now  maintains  four  poor 
orphans  in  the  hospital,  and  provides  them  with  instruction  in 
English,  with  Latin  and  Greek  if  required  ;  also  instructs  above 
100  day  scholars.  Income,  £178.  Four  exhibitions  of  £7  lOf. 
each,  formerly  tenable  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  seem  to 
have  lapsed,  and  the  right  of  competing  for  the  Lady  Hastings 
exhibitions  has  been  transferred  to  another  school.  Head  Master, 
Mr.  John  Lee  Cover. 

Shiffnal,  Salop.  Founded  by  John  Aron,  1595,  for  the  erectioa 
of  a  school-house  in  Shifihal.  Income,  £22  lOs.,  now  paid,  by 
consent  of  the  trustees  and  head  master,  to  the  National  School  oif 
the  town.  This  school  has  three  exhibitions,  of  £60  per  annum  each, 
at  Christ  Church, -Oxford.    Head  Master,  Hev.  Samuel  Clark. 

Shipton  (JParish  of  Overton),  Tork,  iV.  £.  [Mixed  Elsmbntast, 
under  Government  inspection].  Founded  by  Ann  Middleton. 
1655,  as  a  free  grammar  school.  Income,  £40,  with  house.  '*'  ^ — 
Mr.  R.  Tomlinson. 

Shobdon,  Hereford.    See  Lxjctok. 
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Shoreham,  Sussex  [Sxmi-Classigal].  Founded  by  Rer.  N. 
Woodard,  1858,  as  a  lower  middle-class  school,  in  connection  with 
St.  Nicolas  Ck)llege,  Lancing,  for  the  education  of  sons  of  persons  of 
very  small  means,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  Enf^land,  and  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  Boys  are  admitted  at 
the  age  of  seven  years  if  they  can  then  read  fairly.  The  expense 
of  education  and  board  is  fixed  at  14  guineas  per  annum.  The 
course  of  instruction  includes  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  vocal 
music,  English  and  Latin  grammar,  mathematics,  bookkeeping, 
geography,  English  and  general  history.  There  are  at  present 
300  boys  in  the  school.  No  pecuniary  endowment,  only  school- 
building.  Head  Master,  Kev.  F.  M.  I).  Mertens,  M.A. ;  Chaplain, 
Bev.  O.  Handcock,  B.A. ;  and  eleven  assistant  masters. 

Shrewsbnry.    See  p.  827. 

Silkstone,  York.    See  Babnslbt. 

Sinniiiffton,  York,  N,  R.     See  Thorntow,  York,  N,  B. 

Sklpton,  Yorky  W,  It.  [Classical].  Founded  in  1548  by 
Sir  W.  Ermystead,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's  and  Chaplain 
to  Queen  Mary.  The  master  to  be  a  chaplain  or  priest,  *'' 
shall  teach  tlie  boys  the  alphabet,  according  to  the  proper  ^  ^ . 
nunciation  of  sylla\)le8,  and  shall  afterwards  proceed  in  order  in 
the  grammar  art  and  the  rudiments  thereof,  with  the  frequent  use 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  according  to  their  capacities ; "  the  master, 
immediately  after  entering  the  school,  to  say  the  Psalm,  Minerere 
met  Deiu^  under  penalty  of  20rf.  for  each  day  of  omission,  and  of 
removal  if  omitted  daily  for  a  month.  Instruction  is  now  given 
in  classics,  mathematics,  modem  languages,  physical  science, 
English  literature,  and  divinity.  The  present  number  of  boys  is 
sixty-six.  Income,  £800,  with  house.  Fjchibition:  one  of  £30, 
tenable  for  three  years,  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Lord  St. 
Leonards  received  his  early  education  here.  Haad  Master,  Rev. 
H.  N.  Griinley,  M.A.,  Twelfth  Wrangler,  1865,  late  Scholar  of 
St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge ;  Second  Master,  Rev.  Cuthbert 
Routh,  M.A.,  Queen's  College,  Oxford.     [See  also  p.  572*1 

Bkipton  {FarUh)y  York,  W.  R,    See  Bolton  Abbbt. 

Slaidbtim,  York^  W.  R.  [Non- Classical].  Founded  by  John 
Brannard,  1717,  for  a  school  in  Slaidbum, -with  head  master  in 
priest's  orders,  and  usher  in  priest's  or  deacon's  orders ;  now  in- 
structs in  classics  and  English  grammar  firee.  Income,  £80.  Head 
Master,  Rev.  William  Callis. 

Sleafiord,  Lincoln  [Sbmi-Classical].  Founded  by  Robert  Carre, 
1604,  as  a  free  and  common  school  for  the  education  of  the  youth 
and  children  born  or  inhabiling  with  their  parents  in  New  Slea- 
ford.  Old  Sleaford,  Aswarby,  Holdingham,  Quarrington,  North 
Rauoeby,  South  Rauceby,  Anwick,  Kirkby-le-Thorpe,  and  Evedon. 
Income,  £80,  with  house.  Head  Master,  Rev.  0.  Child,  M.A., 
Cambridge. 
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Smaxdale,  Weitmorland,    SeeW^iTBT. 

Snaith,  York,  JF,  22.  [Non- Classical].  Founded  by  Nichok« 
Waller,  1618,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  with  master  and  usher. 
Income,  £30. 

Snarestone,  Leicester  FElsmsntabt].  Founded  by  Thomas 
Chamells,  1717,  as  a  school,  with  master  and  usher,  for  forty  free 
scholars,  preferably  of  Snarestone,  respect  being  had  to  orphans 
and  the  poorest ;  twenty  pay  scholars  admissible.  Instruction  in 
Christian  religion,  reading,  &c.,  and  for  poor  boys  capable  Latin 
and  Greek,  to  fit  them  for  the  University.  Income,  £38,  with 
house  and  land 

Snarestone,  ZticeBter,    See  Applbbt,  Zeieester. 

Snettisham,  Norfolk  [Non-Classical].  Founded  by  Anthony 
Hall,  by  will  dated  17U8 ;  established  by  order  of  Court  of  Chan- 
eery,  1801,  for  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  twenty  poor  boys,  sons  of 
inhabitants  of  Snettisham  not  possessing  £20  a  year,  nor  property 
of  £400  (unless  founder's  kin),  in  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  and 
Latin,  free  of  expense ;  now  instructs  twenty  boys  free  in  Latin 
and  English.  Income,  £d9,  with  house.  Head  Master,  Mr. 
Robert  Subbock.     [See  also  p.  672.] 

Solihull,  Warwick  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  by  Thomas 
Waringe  and  others,  1602,  for  the  use  and  maintenance  of  a  school 
of  learning  in  Solihull.  In  October,  1868,  there  were  between 
forty  and  fifty  boys  in  the  school.  Income,  £100,  with  hooae. 
Head  Master,  Rev,  J.  H.  Bennett,  M.A. 

Somerton,  Somerset.  Founded  by  Thomas  Glover,  1675,  as  a 
free  school  for  instruction  of  youth  inhabiting  Somerton.  Income, 
£26,  now  paid  to  National  School,  where  fifteen  children  are 
educated  free. 

*  Southampton  [Classical!  Founded  by  Dr.  W.  Capon,  by  will 
dated  1550  ;  established  by  Edward  YI.,  1553,  as  a  free  gnunmar 
school.  By  statutes  1674,  it  was  ordained  that  there  should  be 
chosen  so  many  scholars,  of  poor  men's  children  of  the  town,  as 
the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  should  think  fit  to  be  admitted 
and  taught  gi-atis;  other  boys  to  pay  admission  fees — 6«.  to  master, 
2#.  6d:  to  under-master,  and  6d.  to  each  appositor.  Re-opened  in 
1860.  By  an  alteration  in  the  original  statutes  made  by  the 
^  trustees,  with  the  consent  of  the  visitor,  the  fee  for  general  tuiticm 
for  sons  of  ratepayers  was  fixed  at  30«.  per  quarter.  There  aie 
,n6w  six  free  boys.  One  free  tiustee  scholar  is  elected  by  compe* 
tition  as  often  as  vacancies  occur,  for  every  ten  sons  of  ratepayeis 
in  the  school.  Income,  £178,  with  house.  Bishop  Reynolds,  Dr. 
Thomas  Lawrence,  and  Dr.  Watts  were  educated  here.  Head 
Master,  C.  W.  Hankin,  B.A.,  Oxon. 

Southbunrh,  Norfolk,     See  Himoham. 

South  Iieverton,  Nottingham,    See  Lbtbbton^  Sovtu. 
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South  IColton,  Devon  fOLABSiCAL  and  ElemsntartI.  Founded 
by  Hugh  Squier,  1684.  Further  endowed  by  Hugh  Passmore  in 
1843.  There  are  two  schools :  in  tho  Latin  school  the  classics  are 
taught ;  in  the  writing  school  elen\entary  instruction  is  given  to 
thirty  free  scholars.  Income,  £77,  with  house  for  the  writing 
master.  Latin  Master,  Mr.  John  Thies,  B.A.  Writing  Master, 
Mr.  John  Honey. 

Southover,  Smsex,    See  Lbwes. 

Sonih  Banoeby,  Lincoln.    6ee  Slxafobd. 

Southwark,  Surrey.  See  LoinK>N,  St.  Olayb's  and  St.  SATioxrB's. 

Bonthweald,  Essex,    See  Brbntwood. 

Sonihwell,  Nottingham  [Sbmi-Classioal].  Founded  prior  to 
the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  as  a  collegiate  school ;  refounded  by 
him  as  part  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Southwell ;  free  for  grammar 
to  all  boys  bom  in  Southwell.  A  house  and  endowment  of  jB20. 
Exhibitions  r  two  of  £30  and  £40,  teuable  seven  years,  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.    Head  Master,  Kev.  J.  D.  Cargill,  B.D. 

SpaldinfiT,  Lincoln  [Sxui-Classical].  Founded  by  John  Gam- 
lyn  and  J.  Blanke,  1588,  as  a  free  grammar  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  boys  and  youth,  with  master  and  under-master ;  free,  for 
classics  only,  to  all  children  of  householders  of  town  parish.  In- 
come, £186. 

SpUsby,  Lincoln  [Classical].  Founded  by  King  Edward  VI., 
1650 ;  remodelled  by  the  family  of  Lord  Willoughby  d'Eresby 
before  1611,  in  which  year  it  was  further  endowea  by  Lord  ' 
Willoughby  as  a  free  grammar  school.  Now  instructs  thirty  boys 
free  in  classics,  mathematics,  and  English.  Non-foundationers 
pay  from  £4  to  £6  per  annum ;  boarders  £30  to  £40.     Income,  / 

£96,  and  house.    Head  Master,  Kev.  C.  U.  Bidley. 

Stafford  [Classical].  Founded  by  Rev.  Thomas  Counter  be- 
fore 1546  as  a  free  school,  to  be  kept  by  a  chantry  priest  in  the  ^ 
collegiate  church  of  Stafford;  re-established  in  1550  as  a  free  > 
grammar  school  for  the  education  of  boys  and  youths,  with  master 
and  usher.  All  scholars  now  pay  capitation  fees  of  £4  per  annum 
in  the  upper  school,  and  £2  per  annum  in  the  lower  school.  In- 
come, £104  65.,  with  house.  Head  Master,  Kev.  F.  K.  Clarke, 
M.A. 

Stainmore,  Westmorland  [Mixed  Elbmsntabt].    Founded  by  0  p 

Sir  Cuthbert  Buckle,  1594,  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  read-  >«   "' 

ing,  writing,  and  accounts.     By  a  benefaction  in  1700,  the  master  \ 
to  be  a  curate  in  orders,  and  to  teach  grammar.    Income,  £l0. 

Stainton,  Westmorland.  Crosscrakb  School  [Mixbd  Elb- 
mNTAUTJ.  Founded  by  inhabitants  about  1790,  to  encourage  a 
master  to  settle,  and  not  for  free  scholars.  Income,  £14,  with 
house.    Master,  Mr.  John  Bousfield. 
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Stalmlne,  Zanea$hire,  PiLLmo  Lane  School  [Mixbb  Ei.En!r- 
ta&t].  Founded  by  Robert  Carter,  1710,  as  a  iree  school,  in  the 
lower  end  of  Pilling,  for  the  good  of  poor  children.     Income,  £94. 

Stamford,  Lincoln  fCLASSicAL].  Founded  by  W.  Kadcliffe,  by 
will  about  1580,  for  a  learned  person  to  teach  scholars  within  the 
town  of  Stamford  freely.  Now  instructs  about  sixty  free  boys. 
Income,  £500,  with  house.  Exhibitions :  two  of  £50  each,  tenable 
four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  one  of  £20,  tenable  till  B.A., 
at  St.  John's  CoUego,  Cambridge.  Head  Master,  Hev.  F.  E. 
Gretton,  B.D. 

Stamfordham,  Northttmherland  [ElbmentabyI.  Founded  by 
Sir  Thomas  Widdrington,  Knt.,  1664.  The  intention  of  Uke 
founder  is  not  known,  as  the  heir-at-law  has  not  produced  the 
trust-deed  by  which  the  school  is  founded.  No  payment  is  re- 
quired from  the  children.  In  1867  there  were  iifiy-one  scholan. 
Incouie,  £170,  with  house.     Master,  Mr.  John  Fox. 

Stand,  Lancashire,    See  Pilkington. 

Standieh  {near  Wig  an) ,  Lancaehirc  [Non-Classical,  mider 
Government  inspection].  Founded  by  Mary  Langton,  by  will 
dated  1603 ;  established  1625  as  a  free  grammar  school*  Income, 
£80,  with  house. 

Stanstead  Abbots  {near  Ware)^  HerU  [Elbmextary].  Founded 
by  Sir  Eklward  Baesh,  1655,  for  teaching  sons  of  inhabitants  freely. 
Now  only  a  National  SchooL    Income,  £20,  with  house. 

Stationers'  SohooL    See  London. 

Staveley  {near  Chetterjield}^  Derby  [Semi-Classical].  Founded 
in  1572  as  a  grammar  sdiool.  There  are  no  free  boys.  Income, 
£30,  with  house. 

Staveley  {nettr  Kendal),  Westmorland  [Mixed  E)lementart, 
under  Government  inspection].  Founded  by  C^eorge  Jopson, 
1696,  for  a  curate  at  Staveley  Chapel  to  perfofm  the  office  of 
schoolmaster  in  the  chapelry.  Income,  £60.  Master,  Mr.  Joseph 
A.  Martindale. 

Steeple  Aston,  Oxford  [Mixed  Elementary,  under  Govern- 
ment inspection].  Founded  by  Dr.  Suniuel  Radcliffe,  rector  of  the 
parish,  and  afterwards  Principal  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxfordj 
1648,  for  the  instruction  of  boys  bom  in  the  parish  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  master  to  be  elected  by  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
The  master  is  now  elected  by  the  trustees  of  the  school,  six  In 
number,  consisting  of  the  rector,  two  churchwardens,  and  three 
persons  elected  for  life  by  Brasenose  College.  The  school  b  now 
open  to  all  children  of  the  parish  on  payment  of  fees  varying 
from  2d,io  6d,  per  week.  Income,  £29,  with  house.  ExhibitioD : 
one  of  £6,  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  Master,  Mr.  John 
Neale. 
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Btepneyy  Middlesex,  See  London,  Coopbra' Comp ant's  School. 

Stevenage,  Serts  fSBMi-CLAseiCAx].  Founded  by  Rev.  Thomas 
AUevn,  1658,  as  a  me  grammaT  school,  under  Trinity  College, 
Camoridge.  Open  to  all  boys  of  the  town,  free  for  classics.  In- 
come, £43,  with  £60  added  by  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
house. 

SteynlnfiT,  Sustex  [Semi-Olasstcal].  Founded  by  W.  Holland, 
1614,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  for  the  advancement  of  learning 
and  instruction  of  youth  in  the  town  of  Steyning.  Income,  £77, 
with  house. 

Stlckney  (near  Boston) ,  Lincoln  [Classical].  Founded  by 
William  Lovell,  by  will,  1678,  as  a  free  school  for  the  youth  of 
Stickney,  to  be  instructed,  fit  for  the  University,  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew ;  the  trustees  to  have  thdr  youths  taught  free.  Now 
instructs  fifty  boys,  sons  of  parishioners,  free.  Income,  £112,  with 
house. 

Stlsted,  Efsex.    See  Earl's  Colnb. 

Stockport,  Cheshire  [Classical].  Founded  bjr  Sir  Edmund 
Shaa,  1487,  for  a  priest,  nominated  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company, 
to  keep  a  grand  school,  and,  without  further  salary,  teach  all 
manner  of  persons'  children,  and  others,  that  would  come  to  learn, 
as  well  of  Stockport  as  of  oUier  towns  thereabouts,  the  science  of 
grammar.    Now  instructs  thirty  boys.    Income,  ;£278,  with  house. 

Stockport  {Parish),  Cheshire.     See  Marplb. 

Stoke  Ooldinff  (near  Hinckley),  Leicester  [Non-Classical]. 
Founded  by  Hester  Hodges,  1678,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  for 
instruction  of  sons  of  inhabitants  of  Stoke  Golding.  Now  free  to 
sons  of  inhabitants  of  Stoke.  Others  pay.  Latin  and  French  are 
taught.  Present  available  income,about  £100,  with  house.  The  value 
of  the  endowment  is  increasing.    Master,  Mr.  Cornelius  Bulbeck. 

Stokealey,  York,  N,  R.  [Classical].  Founded  by  John  Preston, 
by  will,  dated  1806;  established  1831,  for  a  master  of  Stokesley 
School  qualified  to  teach  the  classics,  English,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. Twelve  poor  children  of  the  township  to  be  taught  gratis. 
By  a  subsequent  scheme  two  masters  are  appointed,  and  the  higher 
mathematics  and  classics  are  taught.  Now  instructs  sixteen  scholars 
free.  Income,  £99,  with  house.  Head  Master,  Mr.  Henry  Fawcett, 
A.B. 

Stone,  Stafford  [Semt-Classical].  Founded  bv  Rev.  Thomas 
AUeyn,  1558,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  under  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Income,  £16,  increased  to  £100  by  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Stonrbridfire,  Worcester  fOLABSiCAL].    Founded  by  Edward  VI., 
1662,  as  a  fr^e  grammar  school,  with  master  and  usher.     The  in- 
struction now  given  is  classical,  English,  and  scientific    There 
HM 
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were  serent^r-fiTe  bojrs  in  the  school  in  September,  IB9B.  There 
is  A  large  gymnasium  attached  to  the  schooL  Income,  £456, 
with  house.  Exhibitions :  one  of  £8,  tenable  five  years,  and  another 
of  £50,  tenable  four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Head 
Master,  Eev.  W.  J.  J.  welch,  M.A.    [See  also  p.  672.] 

Stow-on-the-Wold,  Olouctster,  Founded  by  B.  Shepham,  by 
will,  dated  1604,  for  teaching  poor  children  of  8tow  and  Icoomb 
freely.  Established  1612,  by  charter  of  James  I.,  as  a  free  gram- 
mar school,  for  the  instruction  of  boys  and  children  in  Latin,  and 
other  more  polite  literature  and  science.  Income,  £13,  now  paid  to 
the  National  School. 

Stradbroke,  Suffolk  [Non-Classical].  Founded  by  Michael 
WeutworLh,  1587.     Income,  £17.     Master,  Mr.  J.  MildenhalL 

8tratford-le-Bow,  MiddUtex.    See  LiONDom. 

Stratfbrd  -  on  -  Avon,  Warwick  [Classical].  Founded  by 
Thomas  Jolyffe,  one  of  the  brethren  of  the  ancient  guild  of  &e 
Holy  Cross,  1482.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the  estate 
was  seized  by  Henry  VIII.  j  afterwards  restored  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  school  refounded  and  incorporated  by  letters  patent 
of  Edward  YI.,  1653,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  for  the  education 
of  children  and  youth  in  the  borough.  Now  free  to  sons  of  retd- 
dents  within  ^e  borough ;  open  to  others  on  payment  of  capitation 
fees.  The  number  of  boys,  September,  1868,  was  forty-one,  all 
free  but  five.  Income,  £34^.  Exhibition:  one  of  £40,  tenable 
four  years,  at  any  UniTcrsity  in  which  residence  is  required. 
Head  Master,  Bev.  T.  B.  Medwin,  M.A. 

Stretton,  Warwick,    See  Moiolb  Kirbt. 

8tretton-en-le-Field,  Derby,    See  Applebt,  LeieetUr, 

Strickland,  Idttle,  and  Thrimby,  Westmorland  [Mixed  Elb- 
mbntabt].  Founded  by  Thomas  Fletcher,  1684,  for  a  curate  and 
y  schoolmaster,  unmarried,  to  teach  English  and  grammar  school 
for  the  chiidi^  of  Little  Strickland,  Thrimby,  and  adjacent  places. 
The  children  of  Little  Strickland  and  Thrimby,  whose  parents 
live  upon  day  labour,  to  be  taught  gratis.    Income,  £5. 

Striokland-Boger,  Westmorland,    See  Bubkbsidb. 

Sndbuxy,  Suffolk  [Classical].  Founded  by  William  Wood, 
Warden  of  the  College  of  St.  Gregory,  Sudbury,  1491,  for  a 
master  to  teach  grammar,  and  daily  to  instruct  boys,  and  others, 
able  to  resort  to  the  school.  There  is  a  house  for  the  master,  but 
the  income  is  at  present  absorbed  by  the  payment  of  a  mortgage 
debt.    Head  Master,  Bev.  F.  Slater,  M.A. 

SnlTolk  {County),    See  Framlingham  and  Thublow  (Littlb}. 
Sutterton,  Zineoln.    See  Kibton-in-Holland. 
Sutton  Bonninffton,  Nottingham  [Mixed  Elemeivta&t,  under 
Government    inspection].     Founded  by   Bev.    C.    Livesay,  and 
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others,  1725,  as  a  free  school,  to  teach  children  of  Satton  Bon-  ^  /  f^ 

nington  to  read,  write,  cast  acooonts,  and  Latin.     Income,  j636, 

with  hoase.  f 

Sutton  Coldfleld,  Warwick  [Classical].  Founded  by  J.  Har- 
man,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  others,  1541,  for  a  learned  layman  to 
teach  grammar  and  rhetoric  in  the  parish  of  Sutton,  free  of 
expense  to  the  children  of  residents.  There  are  now  no  free  boys. 
The  head  master  is  a  clergyman.  Income,  £405,  with  house. 
Head  Master,  Eot.  Albert  Smith,  M.A. 

Sutton-Valenoe,  Kent  [Classical].  Founded  by  W.  Lambe, 
1576,  as  a  grammar  school  in  Sutton-Valence,  for  twenty-four 
boys  and  youth  of  the  parishes  of  Sution-Yalence,  Chart,  East 
Button,  Leeds,  Langley,  and  Lenham,  all  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
under  the  Cloth  workers'  Company.  Boarders  are  admitted  to  the 
school,  and  the  exhibitions  are  open  to  all  alike.  In  September, 
1868,  there  were  thirty-two  boarders  and  eight  day  scholars.  In- 
come, £39,  increased  to  £200  by  the  Clothworkers  Company,  and 
house.  Exhibitions :  four  of  £50  each,  tenable  four  years,  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge ;  one  of  £20,  tenable  four  years,  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge ;  and  four  of  £25  each,  tenable  two  years  by  pupils 
leaving  school,  but  not  g^ing  to  a  University.  Head  Master,  Rev. 
J.  D.  Kingdon,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Asustant 
Masters,  Kev.  J.  Morgan,  B.A.,  S.  French,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Swansea,  Olamoraan  [Classigal].  Founded  by  Hugh  Gore, 
Bishop  of  Waterford  ana  Lismore,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  for 
instruction,  without  payment,  of  twenty  poor  children  and  youths, 
sons  of  poorer  sort  of  burgesses ;  and,  if  the  Corporation  should  be 
dissolved,  sons  of  poorer  sort  of  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The 
gross  income  at  present  is,  from  the  lease  of  minerals,  £630,  and 
from  other  sources,  £100  per  annum;  the  whole,  however,  is  at 
present  absorbed  in  paying  Off  a  debt  incurred  for  new  buildings. 
Exhibitions  will  be  founded  as  soon  as  this  debt  ispaid  off.  [See 
also  p.  417,  note.']    Head  Master,  Rev.  Charles  T.  Heartley,  M.A. 

Swlndale  (PamAo/iSAap},  ^««/mori<ifuf  [Mixbd  Elbmbntabt].     '  '    '       <. 
Founded  by  Thomas  Baxter,  1703,  as  an  English  and  grammar 
school.    Income,  £15. 

Tadoaster,  York,  W,  E.  [Non- Classical].  Founded  by  Dr.  0. 
Oglethorpe,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  1560,  as  a  grammar  school  and 
hospital,  for  the  free  instruction  of  children  of  the  parish  of 
Tadcaster,  or  any  others  of  the  coimty.  Instructs  sixty-two  boys 
freely  in  classics  and  English.  Income,  £118,  with  house.  Master, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Bellhouse. 

Talybout,  Mmmeth.    See  Llanxoryk. 

Tamworth,  Stafford,  First  established  out  of  the  guild  of 
St.  George,  in  Tamworth.  In  1688  restored  and  endowed  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  as  a  fr^e  grammar  school  for  the  education  of 
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boye  and  yonthfl,  with  one  master.  Income,  £54.  Exhibitioiis : 
one  of  £10,  with  rooms  rent  free,  at  St  Catharine's  Hall,  Gam- 
bridge.  New  buildinffs  have  been  erected  at  a  ooet  of  £3,300. 
Head  Master,  Bev.  J.  Westley  Davis,  M.A. 

Tarleton,  LaneasMre  [Non-Classical].  Founded  before  1650 ; 
founder's  name  unknown.    Inoome,  £31,  with  house. 

Tarvln,  Cheahtrt,  Founded  by  Mr.  Pickering,  about  1600,  for 
the  education  of  twenty  poor  children  free  of  expense.  8ix  from 
the  township  of  Tarvin,  the  rest  from  the  other  townships  in  the 
parish.    Income,  £20,  with  house.    School  now  closed. 

Tarvln  {Fariih)^  CJmhire*    See  Haroravb. 

Tatenhlll  {Faruh)^  Stafford,    See  Barton-ttndeb-Nebdwooi). 

Taunton,  Somertet  [Classical].  Founded  by  Richard  Fox, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  1522.  Income,  £85.  In  1867  it  was  incor- 
porated with  a  Proprietary  School,  having  two  scholarships  of  £30, 
open  to  boarders  for  general  oompeUtion,  and  tenable  fbr  two 
years;  and  nine  of  a12  each  for  day  boys,  tenable  fbr  three 
years,  but  restricted  to  boys  whose  parents  or  guardians  reside  in 
the  borough  of  Taunton. 

Tavistock,  Devon  [Classical].  Founded  before  1649  (founder's 
name  unknown)  as  a  free  grammar  schooL  Income,  £4  4«.,  with 
£110,  and  use  of  school-buildings,  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
Exhibition :  one  of  £50,  tenable  for  four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Gam- 
bridge.  Head  Master,  Bev.  Edward  Spencer,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
and  Lecturer  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 

Tebay  SohooL    See  Obton.    JTettmorkuuL 

Tenison's  (Archbishop)  SchooL    See  Lonbok. 

Tenterden,  Kmt,  Founded  by  —  Hajrman,  1521,  for  teaching 
the  Latin  tongue  gratis  to  so  man^  poor  children  of  the  parish  as 
the  mayor  and  jurats  should  think  proper.  Income,  £79,  now 
paid  to  the  Church  schools. 

Tetbuiy,  GUmce§ter.  Founded  by  Sir  "William  Bumney,  about 
1611,  for  a  master  and  usher  to  teach  the  children  of  inhabitants 
of  the  town.    Income,  ;£70,  now  paid  to  the  National  SchooL 

Tewkesburyi  Gloucester  [Classical].  Founded  in  1576  as  a 
free  school  for  twelve  boys  from  Tewkesbury.  Endowed  by 
William  Ferrers,  1576,  for  tne  teaching  of  poor  men's  children,  and 
four  such  from  Ashcburch  parish,  freely.  Half-yearly  public  ex- 
aminations are  held,  and  prizes  distributed,  given  by  the  members 
and  gentlemen  of  the  town.  The  Head  Master,  Mr.  John  Morgan, 
L.B.C.P.,  takes  private  pupils  as  boarders  and  day  scholars.  In- 
come, £47. 

Thame,  Oxon  [Semi- Classical].  Founded  by  Lord  Williams 
of  Thame,  by  will  dated  1558.   Established  1575  as  a  free  grammar 
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school  under  New  College,  Oxford,  to  giro  an  education  similar 
to  that  of  Winchester  College ;  relatives  of  founders  and  sons  of 
tenants,  being  inhabitants  of  Thame  and  certain  other  villages,  to 
be  exempt  from  the  payment  made  by  other  boys.  Income,  £300, 
with  house.  Anthony  k  Wood,  E.  Pocock,  the  Oriental  s(;holar, 
Bishop  Henry  King,  Dt,  John  Fell,  and  others  of  note  were  edu- 
cated here. 

Thetfbrd,  Norfolk  [Sbmi- Classical].  As  early  as  1328  there 
was  a  grammar  school,  which  seems  to  nave  been  discontinued  in 
1496.  Kevived  by  Sir  Richard  Fulmerston,  1566,  as  a  free  grammar 
school,  with  master  and  usher.  The  children  of  inhabitants  are 
now  educated  at  a  reduced  rate.  Incomej  £245,  with  houses.  Head 
Master,  Bev.  A.  Fowler  Smith,  M.A. 

Thombiuir,  OloueesUr  [Classical].  Founded  by  John  Jones, 
October  15,  1606.  Endowed  in  1642  by  William  White  for  a 
master,  unmarried,  having  taken  some  degree  at  one  of  the  Uni- 
versities. Further  endowed  by  William  Edwards,  1648.  There 
are  six  free  boys  elected  by  the  twelve  trustees  of  the  school,  who 
meet  annually  for  that  purpose.  These  boys  are  generally  selected 
from  the  labouring  classes,  but  not  by  competitive  examination. 
It  is  stated  that  this  mode  of  appointment  is  a  great  drawback  to 
the  school,  and  that  the  distribution  of  these  exhibitions  among 
deserving  boys  after  examination  would  be  of  essential  service  to 
the  school.  Of  a  gift,  in  1648,  of  ''books  for  school  library," 
nothing  remains.  1  he  present  school-house  is  too  small  to  accom- 
modate boarders,  but  the  head  master  has  usually  one  or  two 
private  pupils.  Income,  £30,  with  house  and  garden.  A  lecture- 
ship of  £20  in  Thombury  parish  church,  though  not  attached  to 
the  head  mastership,  is  usually  conferred  upon  the  holder  of  that 
office.  Head  Master,  Rev.  H.  8.  Roberts,  IL-D.,  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Thomby,  Northamptoti,    See  Qvilsbo&ouoh. 

Thome,  York^  W,  B,  [Non-Classical].  Founded  by  W. 
Brooke,  1705,  for  a  learned  schoolmaster  for  such  children  as  should 
come  to  the  school  to  be  taught,  "  but  not  as  a  free  school."  Ten 
of  the  poorest  boys  of  Thome  to  be  taught  free.  Ten  boys  elected 
by  the  trustees  are  still  taught  free.  Income,  £80,  with  house. 
Head  Master,  Mr.  John  Constable. 

Thomhill,  Torkt  W.  H.  [Semi- Classical].  Founded  by  Rev. 
Ch.  Greenwood,  1642,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  for  the  better 
bringing  up  of  youth  in  ThomhilL  Qross  income,  £20,  with  new 
buildings. 

Thornton,  York,  N,  E,  [Semi-Clasbical].  Founded  by  Vis- 
countess Lumley,  1657,  for  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  children  of 
inhabitants  of  Sinniujp^n  and  Thornton  gratis,  with  allowances 
for  ten  poor  scholars  from  the  school  at  Ounbridge  or  Oxford,  or 
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ill  de£Bkult  of  soch,  for  others  nommated  by  the  respective  convoca- 
tioDS  of  the  Universities.  Now  free  in  classics  and  English  to 
fourteen  boys.  Income,  £87>  with  house.  Exhibitions:  fire  of 
£16  ea9h,  tenable  till  graduation  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

Thornton  {Parish  of  Bradford),  York,  JF,  S.  [Non-ClassicalI. 
Founded  by  subscription  about  1672,  for  a  schoolmaster  to  teadi 
the  children  of  inliabitants  of  Thornton  and  Allerton  in  I^itin 
and  English.    Income,  £95,    Head  Master,  Mr.  Eichard  Boston. 

Thomton-in-Craven,  York,  W.  B,  Earbt  School  [Nos- 
Culbsical].  Founded  by  Robert  Windle  before  1633,  for  a  master 
to  teach  Latin  and  instruct  the  youth  of  the  parish  of  Thornton. 
Now  merely  an  elementary  school.     Income,  £20,  with  house. 

Threshfield,  York,  JF,  £.    See  Linton. 

Thrimby,  W$9tmorland,    See  Stbickland,  Littlb. 

Thtirlow,  Little,  Suffolk  [Non-Classical].  Founded  by  & 
Stephen  Soame,  1614,  as  a  free  school  for  village  and  towns  in 
Suffolk  without  payment.  Children  to  be  taught  English  and 
LatijD^  writing  and  ciphering,  till  sent  to  University  or  apprenticed. 
Now  wnstructs  eight  boys  in  English  and  Latin  free.  Income,  £30, 
with  house. 

Thurrook,  Orays,  Essex,    See  Gbats-Thurbogk. 

Thursby,  Cumberland  [Mixed  Elementary].  Founded  by  sub- 
scription, about  1740.  There  are  now  ten  poor  scholars  taught  at  half 
the  usual  fees ;  others  pay  bs.  per  quarter.  The  average  number 
of  scholars  is  eighty.  Master  for  the  last  thirty  years,  Mr.  Thomas 
Tiffin. 

Tideswell,  Derby  [Semi-Classical].  Pounded  in  1660  by 
Bishop  Robert  Pursglove,  under  letters  patent,  as  a  free  grammar 
school,  in  which  "scholars  hither  resorting  "  are  to  be  taught  Latin. 
No  other  subject  of  instruction  specified  in  the  statutes,  except  tliat 
the  scholars  of  the  lowest  form  are  to  be  taught  the  figures  and 
characters  of  letters  preparatory  to  their  study  of  Latin.  Now 
instructs  twenty  boys  free.  The  instruction  given  is  classical, 
commercial,  or  elementary,  at  the  option  of  the  parents.  Income^ 
£320.  Head  Master,  Mr.  John  Carillon,  Assistant  Secretary,  Dio- 
cesan Board  of  Education. 

Tiverton,  Devon  [Classical  and  Mathematical].  Founded  by 
Peter  Blundelly  1599,  as  a  free  grammar  school  "  for  ever,  and 
not  a  school  of  exaction,"  for  not  more  than  150  boys,  from  six  to 
eighteen  years  old,  bom  or  brought  up  in  the  town  or  parish 
of  Tiverton,  and  if  the  number  could  not  be  filled  up,  then 
"  forreyners"  to  be  admitted  with  the  assent  of  ten  household^v 
of  the  town  of  Tiverton.  Also  scholarships  at  the  Univenities. 
Has  now  no  free  boys.  Income,  £900,  with  houses.  Scholarships : 
five  of  £60  each,  tenable  five  years,  at  Balliol  CoU^e,  OxfonL 
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Exhibitions :  three  of  £60  each,  tenable  three  years,  at  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge ;  four  of  £30  each,  tenable  foar  years, 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  one  of  £50,  tenable  five  years,  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  Head  Master,  Eev.  J.  H.  Hughes,  AI.A.,  for- 
merly Demy  and  Exhibitioner  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxon  ; 
Second  Master,  Rev.  D.  E.  Ingram,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  with  assistant  masters. 

Tonbrldse,  Kmt  [Classioal].    Founded  by  Sir  Andrew  Judd, 

1553,  as  a  grammar  school,  with  master  and  usher,  free  for  the 
education  of  boys  and  youth  of  Tonbridge  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
try  in  Latin  and  Greek.  There  are  no  free  boys,  as  all  pay  for 
mathematics,  French,  &c.  The  number  of  boarders  in  September, 
1868,  was  125,  and  of  boys  in  the  school  190.  Gross  income, 
£3,614,  with  houses.  Exhibitions  :  seven  of  £50  each,  tenable  at 
school  for  five  years;  sixteen  of  £100  each,  tenable  four  years,  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge;  six  of  £16  each,  tenable  seven  years,  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  one  of  £2  IZs.  4rf.,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ; 
two  of  £6  each,  tenable  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  A  pre- 
ference after  Sevenoaks  School  to  two  scholarships  of  £50  each  at 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  one  of  £35.  Head  Master,  Eev.  J. 
I.  WeUdoo,  D.C.L. 

Topoliire,  York,  N.  R  [Non-Classical].  Founded  prior  to 
1588 ;  founder's  name  unknown.  By  trustees'  order,  open  to  ail 
boys  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  parish  on  the  payment  of  from 
U,  to  3s.  per  quarter,  and  to  others  on  the  pa3rment  of  from  5«.  to 
10«.  per  quarter.  Income,  £87,  with  house.  Head  Master,  Mr. 
A.HaUiday. 

Totnes,  J>ev(m  [Sbmi-Classical].     Founded  by  the  Corporation, 

1554,  and  endowed,  1658,  by  Sir  John  Maynard,  as  acting  trustee 
of  ElizsBus  Hole,  who  for  his  various  charities  was  called  *'  Pious 
Uses  Hole,"  for  a  schoolmaster  at  Totnes.  Instructs  now  three 
boys  nominated  by  the  Corporation  free.  Income,  £54.  Dr. 
Eennicott,  Edward  Lye,  the  antiquary,  and  others  of  note  were 
educated  here. 

Tottenham,  Middlesex  [Non-Classical].  Founded  before  1686 
(founder's  name  unknown),  for  a  master  and  usher  to  instruct  gratis 
the  children  of  inhabitants  not  having  estates  of  £20  per  annum, 
in  English,  grammar  rules,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  Church  Cate- 
chism.    Now  instructs  all  boys  free.     Income,  £160,  with  house. 

Towcester,  Northampton  [Non-Classical].  In  1449  Archdeacon 
Sponne  founded  a  college  and  chantry  for  two  priests  to  say  mass 
for  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  hb  friends.  In  1553  the  chantry, 
college,  and  messuage  were  repurchased  by  the  feoffees  of  the  will 
of  Archdeacon  Sponne,  and  converted  into  a  g^mmar  school  and 
schoolmaster's  house,  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  Towcester.|l 
Now  instructs  thirty  free  scholars,  residents  in  tbe  town.  Income, 
£62,  and  house. 
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Tower  Hill,  Middkaem,    See  Loia>OK,  Auaallows,  Babxino. 

Trent,  Somerset  [Non-Clabsical].  Founded  by  John  Yonag^ 
about  1678,  for  a  school  and  master  for  twent>'  poor  scholars  of 
Trent,  or,  in  default,  of  Mudford,  in  Somerset,  and  Nether 
Compton,  in  Dorset,  to  be  instructed  gratis,  and  an  equal  number 
of  oUier  scholars  on  payment,  in  reading,  writing,  &a,  and  the 
rudiments  of  Latin.  Exhibitions  for  poorer  scholars  as  apprentices, 
or  to  some  other  grammar  school  for  further  learning.  Net  in- 
come, £110,  half  of  which  is  the  master's  salary,  with  house. 

Troutbeck  {Faritk  of  Windermere) ,  Westmorland  [Mclbd  £le- 
^  MENTAKY,  under  Government  inspection].  Founded  by  subscrip- 
tion, 1639,  as  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  children  of  Troutbeck 
and  part  of  Applethwaite,  in  learning  and  good  discipline.  In 
1762  Latin  and  Greek  prescribed.  Income,  £27.  Master,  Mr.  W. 
0.  Beeby. 

Trowbridge,  Wilts  [Non-ClassicalI  Founded  by  Eev.  F.  H. 
Wilkinson,  1861,  as  a  middle  school.  Income  £60.  £xhibiti<m : 
one  of  £20,  tenable  four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  This 
school,  owing  to  insufficiency  of  endowment,  has  ceased  to  exist, 
and  the  endowment  has  been  forfeited  to  the  use  of  a  local  charity, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  founder's  wilL 

Trompinflrton,  Cambridge,    See  Gambsidob. 

Truro,  Cornwall  [Classical].  Founded  about  1549,  founder's 
name  unknown,  as  a  free  grammar  school.  No  free  scholars. 
Income,  £25.  Exhibitions :  two  of  £30  each,  tenable  four  years, 
at  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Foote,  the  comedian,  Henry  Martyn, 
the  missionary.  Admiral  Exmouth,  Sir  Humphry  iSavy,  and 
others  of  note,  were  educated  here.  Head  Master,  Her.  G.  H. 
Whitaker,  M.A. 

Tuddenham,  Suffolk  [Mixed  Elembnta&t.]  Founded  by  John 
Cockerton,  1723,  as  a  free  school  for  poor  boys  and  girls  of  the 
parish  of  parents  not  occupying  above  £10,  to  be  taught  reading, 
writing,  accounts,  and  Latin.  Income,  £50,  with  house.  Master, 
Mr.  W.  Mann.  ^ 

Tunbridge.    See  Tonbridge. 

Tunstall,  Stafford  [Mixed  Elbhbntast].  Founded  by  sub- 
scription before  1751.     Income,  £28,  with  house. 

Tunstead,  Norfolk,    See  Walsuam,  Nobtu. 

Tuxford,  Nottingham  [Seki-Clas^icalI.  Founded  by  Charles 
Head,  by  will  dated  1669.  Established  about  1674  as  a  free 
grammar  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  inhabitants 
in  reading,  writing,  accounts,  and  in  Latin.  Sons  of  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  are  taught  freely  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
I^atin.  Income,  £40,  with  house.  Head  Master,  Mr.  John  K. 
Dufty.     [See  also  p.  575.] 
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Tynemouth,  Ncrihumherland  [Elbmbntast,  under  ^vam^^Qnt  /  > 

inspection].    Foonded  by  Thomas  KetUewelly  1824,  as  a.  onaif^ 

*  li  in  useful/''  ^ 


school  for  educating  gratis  poor  children  of  the  parish ^      ^ 

knowledge  and  learning ;  orphans  and  fatherless  children  preferred.     .  \ 
Income,  £121.  / 


XTffcnlme,  Devon  [Classical].  Founded  by  Nicholas  Ayshford, 
1701,  as  a  free  grammar  school.  Instructs  four  boys  free.  In 
October,  1868,  there  were  nineteen  scholars  in  the  school.  In- 
come, £22,  with  house.  Head  Master,  Rer.  W.  Trafford,  M.A., 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

XTfBlnflrton,  Salop,    See  Donninoton. 

XJldale,  Oumbirland  [Mixxd  Elbmsmtart,  under  Gk>yemment 
inspection].  Founded  by  Mat.  Caldbeck  and  other  parishioners, 
1726,  as  a  grammar  school  for  the  instruction  of  children  of  the 
parishioners  in  grammar  and  other  useful  learning,  and  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  according  to  the  Church  of 
England.  The  trustees  hare  power  to  elect  twenty-five  free 
scholars  from  the  families  living  on  estates  which  contributed  to 
the  foundation.    Income,  £34. 

Ulverston,  Zaneaahire,  Town  Bank  School  [Semi-Classigal]. 
Founded  by  subscription,  before  1736,  as  a  granmiar  schooL  In- 
come, £40.    Head  Master,  Mr.  J.  H.  Matthews. 

Ulverston  {Pariih),    See  Lowick. 

XTndermilbeok,  Wettmorland,    See  Bownbss. 

XTphoUand,  Laneaahirt  [Sbmi-Classioal].  Founded  by  Peter 
Walthew,  1668,  as  a  free  grammar  school  for  children  of  inhabitants 
of  Upholland  and  adjacent  townships.  There  are  now  no  free 
scholars.  In  September,  1868,  there  were  thirty  day  scholars 
paying  £5  per  annum,  and  seven  boarders  at  30  guineas  each. 
Income,  £78. 

TTpland,  HerU,    See  Wabb. 

TTpper  Bentham,  York,  JT,  R,    See  Benthax. 

XTpper  Bawoliffe  with  Tarnaore,  Lancoihire,  See  Eocleston, 
Gbbat. 

XTppingham,  Jutland  [Classical].  Founded  by  Archdeacon 
Johnson,  1687,  for  the  free  instruction  of  all  grammar  scholars 
bom  and  bred  in  Uppingham,  if  their  parents  be  poor  and  not  able 
to  pay:  the  rest,  and  those  of  other  towns,  to  agree  with  the 
roaster.  There  are  now  two  schools.  In  the  Lower  School  boys 
are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve.  In  the  Upper 
School  no  boy  is  admitted  of  fifteen  years  of  age  or  upwaras. 
Boarders  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  6  guineas,  and  a  yearly  fee  of 
£75,  Income  from  the  foundation,  £150,  with  house.  Exhibi- 
tions :  two  scholarships  of  £70  per  annum  each,  tenable  five  years  at 
the  school,  open  to  candidates  under  fourteen  years  of  age ;  twelve 
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of  £40  each,  Unable  four  years,  at  dsford  or  Oambridge^  open  to 
candidates  who  have  been  two  yean\in  the  school ;  and  pr^er* 
ence  with  Oakham  School  to  four  of  £tO  each,  tenable  four  yean, 
at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  four  of  £20  each,  teztable  foor 
Tears,  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  four  of  £2i  each,  tenable 
four  years,  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  with  preference  to  the 
sons  of  godly  ministers,  and  afterwards  to  students  from  the 
grammar  schools  of  Oakham  and  Uppingham ;  and  four  of  £20 
each,  tenable  four  years,  at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge ; 
also  two  scholarships  of  £20,  tenable  two  years  in  the  school, 
and  other  prizes  for  proficiency  in  the  English  language  and  litera- 
ture, open  to  all  boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  Dean  Stanhope, 
Archbishop  Sutton,  and  other  men  of  note  were  educated  here. 
Head  Master  and  Warden,  Bev.  £.  Thring^  Jl,  King's  College 
Cambridge;  Usher  and  Subwarden,  Rev.  W.  J.  Earle,  M.A.,  Sk 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  Mast^  of  the  Loww  School,  Ber. 
R.  J.  Hodgkinson,  M.A.,  St  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  with 
twelve  assistant  and  eight  extra  masters. 

Urswiok,  Zancashire  [NoN-CLASSiCix],  Founded  by  W.  Mar- 
shall's trustees,  1685,  as  a  free  grammar  school  for  education  of 
boys  and  youth.  Income,  £16,  with  house.  Head  Master,  Mr.  B. 
Waters. 

Uak,  Monmouth  [Classical].  Founded  by  Roger  Edwards, 
1621,  as  a  free  school,  and  learned  master  for  the  education  of 
children;  also  aid  to  a  poor  scholar  going  to  Oxford.  Income, 
£110,  with  .house.  Exhibition:  one  of  £6,  at  Oxford.  Head 
Master,  Rev.  W.  H.  Wrenford,  B.A. 

Uttoxeter,  Stafford  [Two  schools:  I.  Classical;  II.  Non- 
Classical].  Founded  by  Thomas  Alleyne,  1668,  as  a  free  grammar 
school  under  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Income,  £13,  made  np 
to  £160  by  Trinity  College.  Head  Master,  Rev.  T.  E.  Rhodes, 
M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Wainfleet,  Lincoln  [^Non-Clabsical].  Founded  by  William 
Wainfleet,  Bishop  of  Wmchester,  about  1484,  as  a  grammar  school 
in  connection  with  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  for  all  persons 
whatsoever  who  resort  to  it,  with  one  master,  a  priest  if  readily  to 
be  had.  Free  for  Latin  and  Greek  onl^  to  boys  of  the  three 
parishes  of  Wainfleet.  Income,  £61,  mcreasea  by  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  to  £100,  with  house.  Head  Master,  Mr.  W. 
Holbrook. 

Waitby  and  Smardale,  Westfnorktnd  [Mixed  Elsmentabt]. 
Founded  by  James  Highmore,  1680,  as  a  free  school  for  teaching 
J  boys  and  g^ls  of  poor  inhabitants  of  Waitby  and  Smardale  to 
write  and  read  English  and  Latin  grammar  freely.  The  school- 
house  is  situated  between  the  two  towns.  Income,  £60.  Head 
Master,  Mr.  W.  Waistell. 
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Wakefield,  York,  W.  It,  [Classical].  Founded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  1592,  on  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants,  as  a  free  ^ram- 
mar  school,  with  master,  M.A.,  and  usher,  for  teaching  children 
and  youth  in  grammar  and  good  learning.  Income,  £260,  with 
house.  Exhibitions :  three  of  £80  each,  tenable  three  years,  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  with  preference  to  boys  bom  in  Wakefield ; 
and  two  of  £oO  each,  tenable  four  or  seven  years,  at  Clare  College, 
Cambridge.  This  school  also  competes  for  the  Hastings  exhibi- 
tions. [See  p.  422,  note,^  Boys  who  have  been  three  years  in  the 
school  can  compete  for  the  exhibitions,  and  for  three  Freeston 
exhibitions  of  £60  each,  tenable  foor  or  seven  years,  at  University 
College,  Oxford.  Dr.  Bentley,  Archbishop  Potter,  Dr.  John  Kad- 
cliffe,  Joseph  Bingham,  and  other  men  of  note  were  educated  here. 
Head  Master,  Rev.  J.  Taylor,  B.D.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Walden,  Sstex.    Bee  Savfbon  Walden. 

Walkeringham,  Nottingham  [Elementary]  .  Founded  by  Robert 
Woodhouse,  1719,  for  a  schoolmaster  to  instruct  children  of  inhabit- 
ants in  English  and  Latin,  writing  and  arithmetic.  The  master 
to  make  no  charge.  The  folloMring  excluded  from  all  benefit  of 
the  charity :  1.  Those  who  would  keep  up  the  harvest  fecist  at 
Walkeringham ;  2.  Persons  opposed  to  the  majority  in  making 
orders  for  the  good  government  of  the  town ;  3.  Such  poor  persons 
as  beg,  or  work  abroad  when  there  should  be  work  in  the  town, 
and  are  not  content  with  common  wages.  Income,  £15,  now  paid 
to  the  National  School,  where  twelve  boys  are  taught  &e6. 
Master,  Mr.  J.  Adlard. 

Wallasey,  Cheshire  [Elbmentart,  under  Government  inspec- 
tion]. Founded  by  William  Meolse,  1654.  The  school  is  free  to 
all  boys  of  the  parish.  Income,  £146,  with  house.  Head  Master, 
Mr.  John  Wortley,  CM. 

Walllngford,  Berks.  Founded  by  Walter  Bi^g,  Alderman  of 
London,  1659.    Income,  £26.    School  at  present  in  abeyance. 

Walsall,  Stafford  [Two  schools :  I.  Semi-Classical  ;  II.  Non- 
Classical].  Founded  by  Uueen  Mary,  1653.  Open  to  all  boys 
of  the  parish  for  instruction  in  classics  and  English  free  of  ex- 
pense. Income,  £1,000,  with  houses.  Exhibition:  one  of  £25, 
tenable  four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Head  Master,  Rev. 
A.  C.  Irvine,  B.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford  ;  Second  Master,  Rev. 
C.  IT.  Bower,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  with  other 
masters. 

Walsham,  North,  Norfolk  [Semi-Classical].  Founded  hy  Sir 
W.  Fasten,  1606,  for  the  education  free  of  expense  in  the  principles 
of  religion  and  the  Latin  tongue  of  forty  boys,  children  of  residents 
within  the  hundreds  of  North  Erpingham,  Tunstead,  Happing, 
East  Flegg,  and  West  Flegg.  Income,  £266,  with  house.  Lord 
Nelson  was  educated  here.   Head  Master,  Rev.  Thomas  Dry,  M.A. 
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WAlsindiam,  UtUe,  Iforfolk  [Ct.amtcat.].  Founded  bj 
Richard  Bond,  by  will  dated  1639.  Eirtabliohed  1650,  for  tlie  free 
tnstniction  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  other  aalgectB,  of  not  more 
than  thirty  children  of  the  meaner  tort  resident  in  Little  Walain^ 
ham.  Inoome,  £108,  with  honM.  Head  Matter,  Bev.  Bobert  Leeder. 

Walthamstow,  JEmmp  [Non-Classxcal].  Founded  bj  Sir 
George  Monox,  1541,  aa  a  free  school  of  young  children,  to  be  kepi 
by  a  priest,  who  should  teach  the  children  of  the  parish,  to  the 
number  of  twenty  or  thirty,  freely.  There  are  now  no  pnials 
free :  all  pay  4  guineas  per  annum,  for  which  they  receiTO  a  good 
English  and  elementary  Latin  education.  The  alms-prieet  may 
penorm  the  duties  of  schoolmaster  by  a  deputy,  and  he  may  be  a 
layman.  The  present  master  has  held  the  office  for  twenty  yean. 
Income,  £30,  with  house. 

Walton,  Buekt,    See  Atlbsbttbt. 

Wantage,  Berks  [Classical].  Founded  by  Act  of  ParHament, 
1597,  appropriating  the  re  venues  of  certain  lands  given  in  the 
rei^s  of  Henry  VI.  and  Henry  VIL  for  charitable  uses  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  repair  of  highways,  and  the  support  of  a 
grammar  school.  Open  fi^  of  expense  to  parishioners*  children, 
of  whom  there  are  now  twelve  on  the  foundation.  Income,  £80. 
Head  Master,  Bev.  Cornelius  H.  Crooke. 

Wapping,  MiddUux,    See  Lonpok,  Allhallowb. 

Warden  {ParUh),  Northumb^rUmd,    See  Hatdoic  Bridob. 

Ware,  HerU.  Grammar  School  [Non-Classicaj/].  Founded 
before  1612 ;  founder*s  name  unknown.  Has  a  contmgent  daim 
to  scholarships  at  Cambridge.  Income,  £50.  Head  Master,  Kev. 
Cliarles  LiUey. 

Ware,  SerU.  Warbsidb  School  fSEsa-CLASsiGAL].  Founded 
by  Humphrey  Spencer,  1633,  for  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  four  of 
the  poorest  children  of  Upland  fr^e.  Income,  £5,  with  houae. 
Master,  Mr.  W.  G.  E.  Hobbs,  F.R.G.S.,  F.A.S.L. 

Warminater,  Wilts  [Classical].  Founded  by  Viscount  Wev- 
mouth,  1709,  as  a  free  grammar  school  for  the  instruction  of  tKe 
youth  of  Warminster,  De  verill  Longbridge,  and  Monckton  DeverilL 
There  are  now  no  free  bo^  Latin,  Greek,  French,  mathematics, 
and  the  branches  comprising  a  sound  English  education  are  taught. 
There  are  now  about  fifty  pupils,  of  whom  thirty -five  are  boarders 
at  from  85  to  40  guineas  per  annum  (inclusive  terms).  Income, 
£30,  with  house.    Head  Master,  Dr.  Charles  Aloock,  M.A. 

Warrington,  Laneashir$  [Classical].    Foimded  by  Sir  Thomas 

Boteler,   1526,  as  a  free  grammar  sdnool  in  Warrington,  with 

.j  ^pmaster  sufficiently  and  groundedly  learned  in  grammar,  and  able 

"^  to  teach  grammar.     Any  scholar  coming  to  the  school  to  be  taught 

grammar  freely,  except  a  cockpenny  and  three  potation  penniea  in 
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the  year.  Instractioxi  is  now  given  in  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
German,  mathematios,  natural  philosophy,  &c  Any  hoy  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  henefits  of  the  foondation  on  the  annual  payment  of  4 
goineas  in  the  Lower  Division,  or  8  g^uineas  in  the  Upper  Division, 
as  capitation  fee.  The  school  was  rehailtin  1863.  In  September, 
1868,  there  were  seventy  boys  in  the  school,  of  whom  eleven  were 
boarders.  Income,  about  £550,  with  house.  Head  Master,  Rev. 
O.  H.  Gary,  M.A.,  with  three  assistant  masters. 

Wazrington  {Pmrish),  Lanetuhire,    See  Bu&tokwood. 

Warton,  Laneaahire  [Non-Classical].  Founded  by  M.  Hutton, 
Archbishop  of  York,  1594,  as  a  free  g^rammur  school,  with  master 
and  usher.  Now  instructs  about  fifty  boys  in  English  course, 
with  classics  if  required.  Licome,  £50,  wiUi  house.  Master,  Mr. 
W.  Soott 

Warwick  [Classigal].  Founded  by  Henry  VIU.,  1545,  as  a 
free  school  in  Warwick.  By  decree  in  Chancery,  1638,  master 
and  usher  to  teach  all  children  bom  and  brought  up  in  Warwick 
from  the  accidence  to  grammar,  and  so  forward,  without  taking 
anything  after  they  were  fit  to  be  taught  the  accidence.  By 
order  of  Chancery,  1845,  the  amount  of  fees  were  fixed  as  follows : 
— For  the  sons  of  householders  in  the  borough,  4  guineas;  for 
boys  lodging  in  the  borough,  7  guineas ;  and  for  boys  living  out 
of  the  borough,  10  guineas.  Income,  £410,  with  house.  E^bi- 
tions :  three  of  £65  each,  tenable  five  years,  at  Oxford. 

Waahingborougli  {Pariah),  Lincoln.    See  Heiohinoton. 

Wasperton,  Warwick,    See  Hampton  Lxjot. 

Wath,  York,  N,  It,  [Mixed  Elsmentary].  Founded  by  Dr.  P. 

Samwaies,  1690,  as  a  free  school  in  Wath.  Inbtructs  now  fifty 

boys,  all  free.  Income,  £83,  with  house.  Head  Master,  Mr. 
Bichard  Humphries,  CM. 

Watlington,  Oxford  [ElementartI.  Founded  by  Thomas 
Stonor,  1664,  as  a  free  g^mmar  school  for  the  education  of  ten 
boys  of  the  town  and' parish,  under  a  master,  graduate  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  In  1765  the  number  of  free  boys  was  increased  to 
fifteen.     Income,  £15.     Head  Master,  Mr.  James  Bartlett 

Weaver,  Cheshire.    See  Oveb. 

Weaverham,  Cheahire  [Sbmi-Clabsical^.  Founder's  name  un- 
known, before  1661,  as  a  ^mmar  school  in  Weaverham,  for  the 
instruction  of  children  living  in  the  lordship  of  Weaverham  with- 
out payment,  except  an  entrance  fee  and  cockpence.  Income,  £45. 
Head  Master,  Mr.  George  Griffies. 

Wellingborongh,  Northampton  [Two  schools :  I.  Ssm-CLASSi- 
cal  ;  II.  Non-Classical].  Founded  by  Edward  VI.,  1549,^  for 
one  master  and  his  usher,  or  two  distinct  masters,  to  teach  Latin, 
and  also  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.    There  are  no  free  boys. 
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The  tuition  fee  is  £4  per  annum.  Boarders,  £35  to  £45.  Xnoome^ 
£500.  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Bev.  T.  Auden, 
M.A. ;  Head  Master  of  the  English  School,  Mrr  W.  WinterUm. 

Wellington  College,  Wokingham,  Berks  [Classicai.  ajtd 
Modern].  Founded  hy  subscription,  and  opened  in  1859,  for  the 
education  on  the  foundation  of  sons  of  deceased  officers  of  the  army 
of  England  and  India.  Endowment,  £4,500,  the  produce  of  moneys 
funded  and  invested.  There  are  now  sixty-two  foundationen 
maintained  and  educated  by  the  college.  Four  are  elected  anna- 
ally  by  competition,  and  others  by  the  governors.  There  are  250 
non-foundationers  boarding  in  the  collego  and  mastersi'  honsei, 
officers'  sons  paying  £80,  and  others  X'lIO  per  annum.  Exhi- 
bitions :  three  of  £50  each,  tenable  three  years,  at  any  University; 
one  of  £56,  tenable  one  year ;  two  of  £30  each,  tenable  at  Wod- 
wioh  for  two  j'ears  ;  four  of  £20  each,  tenable  for  two  years,  and 
eight  of  £50  each,  tenable  four  years,  in  the  college.  Head  Master, 
Eev.  E.  W.  Benson. 

WelBhpool,  Montgomery.  Founded  by  Richard  Tudor,  date 
unknown,  for  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  a  grammar  and  Latin  school 
and  ten  poor  boys,  natives  and  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  FooL 
Income,  £9,  now  paid  to  National  School. 

Wexn,  Salop  [Semi- Classical].  Founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Adams, 
1651,  as  a  free  school,  free  for  all  men's  children  of  parish  of  Wan 
(except  those  who,  being  of  ability,  had  not  contributed  to  school}, 
with  upper  master  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek ;  lower  master,  Latin, 
and  somewhat  in  Greek ;  third  master,  the  accidence.  Inoome, 
£218,  of  which  the  head  master  receives  £100,  and  honse.  Com- 
petes for  the  Careswell  exhibitions.  [See  also  p.  437,  note."]  Head 
Master,  Kev.  William  Boulton,  M.A.    • 

Wenaley  {Farish)^  York,  If.  J2.    See  Redmibb. 

West  Fleffff,  Norfolk.    See  Walsham,  North. 

West  Klrkby,  Cheshire.  Grange  Grammar  School  [Mixxd 
Elementary,  imder  Government  inspection].  Founded  by  W. 
Glegg,  1636,  as  a  grammar  school  m  the  township  of  Caldy 
Grange.  This  school  includes  a  higher  department  for  the  educa- 
tion of  boys  of  the  middle  class.  The  usual  English  subjects  are 
taught,  together  with  book-keeping,  French,  Latin,  and  music  A 
limited  number  of  boarders  are  taken  by  the  master.  Income, 
£66.  Head  Master,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  late  student  of  St.  Mark's 
College,  Chelsea. 

West  Lavington,  WiltB  fNoN-CLAssicAL]  Founded  by  Aldei^ 
man  Dauntsey,  1542,  as  a  school  in  West  Laving^n,  with  master 
to  teach  grammar.  Income,  £60,  increased  by  the  Mercen'  Com- 
pany to  £247)  with  house. 

Westminster,  Middlesex.  See  London,  St.  Maroabbt's,  St. 
Clement  Danes,  Palmer's  School,  and  Archbishop  Txni80N> 
School. 
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Westminster,  St.  Petbb*b  Collboe.    [See  p.  94.] 

Westmorland  (Cbtiii/y).    See  St.  Bbbs. 

Westward,  near  Wigton^  Cumberland,  A  g^mmar  school  was 
in  existence  heie  prior  to  1744,  in  which  year  John  Jefferson,  hy 
will,  left  £60,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  he  applied  for  teaching 
six  poor  children  at  a  grammar  school  in  the  parish.  The  proceeds, 
£6  per  annam,  are  dishursed  for  the  education  of  six  poor  children 
at  the  option  of  the  trustees,  who  usually  divide  the  amount  be- 
tween Church  and  Cragg  Schools. 

West  Wittering,  Sussex.    See  Chichester. 

Wetheral,  near  Carlisle^  Cumberland.  Scotby  School  [Mixed 
Elememtakt,  under  Government  inspection].  Founder's  name 
and  date  unkaown.    Income,  £17,  with  house. 

WhaUey,  Lancashire  [Semi  -  Classical].  Founded  by  Ed- 
ward YI.,  before  1548,  and  endowed  with  twenty  marks  (£13  6«.  8<^.), 
now  payable  out  of  the  rents  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The 
Bchom  is  now  open  to  six  boys  of  the  parish,  free  of  expense,  for 
classics  only.  Income,  £30,  with  house  for  the  head  master,  who 
takes  boarders.  Dean  Nowell's  thirteen  exhibitions  at  Brase- 
nose  College  were  open  to  the  schools  of  Burnley,  Middleton,  and 
Whalley ;  but,  being  so  small,  they  seem  to  have  lapsed. 

Whalley  {JParisK)^  Lancashire,    See  Clithebob  and  Colnb. 

Wharmton,  York,  W,  E.    See  Saddlbwobth. 

Whicham,  Cumberland,  Whicuam  and  Millom  School 
[Mixed  Elembntaby,  under  Government  inspection].  Founder's 
name  and  date  unknown.  In  existence  in  1540,  at  which  date 
£16  were  ordered  to  be  paid  annually  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Crown  in  the  county  of  Cumberland.  A  free  grammar  school  in 
Whicham  for  the  parishes  of  Whicham  and  Millom.  Ten  boys  are 
instructed  free.    Income,  £15. 

Whitaore,  Nether,  Warwick,    See  Einosbubt. 

Whitohnrch,  Salop  [Classical].     Founded  by  Sir  John  Talbot. 
1550,  as  a  free  school,  with  master  and  usher,  for  education  oi 
outh  in  virtue  and  learning.     Open  to  children  of  all  countries. 
"  e  purest  Latin  authors  to  be  read.    Income,  £421,  with  house. 

Whiteohapel,  Middlesex.    See  London. 

Whitegate,  Cheshire,    See  Ovbb. 

Whittingham,  Lancashire,    See  Goosnaboh. 

Whittlngton,  Derby  [Mixed  Elbmentabt].  Founded  by 
Peter  Webster  by  will,  dated  1674.  Established  1681,  for  a 
schoolmaster  to  instruct  twenty  of  the  meanest  and  poorest  men's 
sons  bom  in  the  parish,  in  English  and  Latin,  writing  and 
accounts,  without  payment.    Income,  £0. 
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Whitwell,  WestmoHand^    See  Sblsidb. 

Wiokwar,  Ohucester  [Non-Classical].  Founded  by  Alexander 
Hosea,  1683,  as  a  public  school,  for  such  children  only  whose 
parents  were  poor,  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write.  By  order  of 
Court  of  Chancery,  Latin  also  is  taught.  Now  instructs  thirt^- 
^  five  boys  and  thirty  girls,  all  free.  A  new  scheme  had  recently 
^  been  approved,  and  will  shortly  come  into  operation.  Groes 
income,  £191,  of  which  £35  is  paid  to  a  girls'  schooL  There  is 
also  a  house  for  the  master.    Master,  Mr.  Henry  Dursey. 

Wlddlngton,  JEsaex,    See  Saff&on  Waldbn. 

Widnes  {Farish  of  Hyaoot),  LancMhire  [SBia-CLAasiCAL]. 
Founded  by  W.  Smythe,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1507,  for  the  suppoxt 
of  a  sufficient  and  honest  priest,  M.A.,  B.A.,  or  a  master  of 
grammar  at  the  least,  teaching  grammar  freely  in  a  fr-ee  school 
at  Famworth.  There  are  ten  ftee  boys  in  the  schooL  Income^ 
£50.    Head  master  takes  boarders. 

Wigan,  Zanoashire  [Classical].  Founded  by  James  Leigh, 
1619,  for  the  bringing  up  of  poor  scholars  of  the  parish  and  town 
of  Wigan.  Now  a  Ckssical  School  of  First  Grade,  having  about 
sixty  boys.  A  Preparatory  School  will  shortly  be  opened,  income^ 
£222.    Head  Master,  Eev.  Thomas  Taylor,  MA. 

Wigan  {Parish).    See  Aspttll  and  Uphollakd. 

Wigglesworth,  York,  W.  B,  [Mixed  Elemxmtart].     Founded 

by  Lawrence  Clarke,  bv  will  dated  1789.    School  erected  1789,  as 

Q     a  free  school,  for  the  children  of  Wigglesworth,  either  bom  in  or 

^^  of  parents  having  settlements  in  the  township,  to  be  instructed, 

without  expense,  in  English,  Latin,  writing,  and  acooonts.     In« 

\come,  £35.     Head  Master,  Mr.  William  Thomber. 

Wiggonby,  Cumberland.    SeeAiKTON. 

Wigton,  Cumberland  [Semi-Classtcal].  Founded  by  Br. 
Hobert  Thomlinson,  Bev.  J.  Thomlinson,  and  others,  in  1714, 
school  premises  erected  1729,  as  a  free  school,  with  master  and 
usher,  for  the  free  instruction  of  the  children  of  those  who  in- 
habit  messuages  for  which  contributions  have  been  paid  in  I^tin, 
Greek,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Licome,  £65,  with  house. 
Head  Master,  Mr.  B.  Summers. 

Williamscott.    See  Cbopredy. 

Wilne  {Farish),  Derby,    See  Bislby. 

Wimbome  llinster,  Dorset  [Classical].  Founded  by  Countess 
of  Bicboiond  and  Derby  in  1496  or  1497.  Endowed  in  1509  as  a 
chantry,  and  a  chaplain  to  teach  grammar  to  all  oomers,  in  the 
manner  of  Eton  and  Winchester.  Dissolved  at  the  BeformaUon. 
Bo- established  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  1563,  and  again  by  Charles  L, 
1639,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  to  be  general,  free,  and  oonunon  to 
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all  the  king's  subjecta  in  England  for  the  instmction  of  their  sona. 
There  are  now  no  free  boyi;  all  pay  an  annual  fee  of  <£5  5«. 
Gross  income,  £2,896,  of  which  £508  are  devoted  to  the  school. 
There  are  houses  for  the  masters,  who  take  hoarders.  Exhibitions : 
three  of  £30  each,  and  one  of  £6,  tenable  three  years,  at  any 
college  or  University.    Head  Master,  Rev.  W.  Fletcher,  D.D. 

Wlnchoombe,  Oloucfster.  Thb  Kino's  School  [Nox-Clas- 
sical].  Pounded  September  17,  1522,  as  a  grammar  school. 
There  are  now  ten  boys  on  the  foundation.  Gross  income,  £10, 
with  four  rooms  and  garden.    Master,  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Winohoombe,  OUmeeater,  Ladt  Chandos'  School  [Nok-Clab- 
bical].  Founded  by  Lady  Frances  Chandos,  1621,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  master  and  the  education  of  fourteen  boys  bom  in 
the  town  of  "Winchcombe,  instructed,  free,  in  Latin  ana  English. 
Income,  £83,  with  house.    Head  Master,  Mr.  Charles  Lapworth. 

Winchester.    See  p.  49. 

Windermere,  Westmorland  [Classical^.  Founded  in  1682. 
Now  two  schools;  in  the  Upper  School  instruction  is  given  in 
mathematics,  classics,  French,  and  G^erman ;  in  Lower  School,  in 
elementary  English  and  Latin,  free  to  boys  of  the  parish.  In- 
come, £290.  Exhibitions :  one  of  £62  10«.,  tenable  four  years,  at 
~St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.    Head  Master,  Bev.  J.  Davidson. 

Windennere  {FarUK)^    See  Amblssidb,  Bownbbs,  and  Tkout- 

BECX. 

Wlnakin,  Cumberland.    See  Hunbokbt. 

Wlnton,  Westmorland  [Melbd  Elbmbntaet].    Founded  by  Rev.   jf.  Q 

W,  Morland  about  1660.   Now  open  to  boys  and  girls  of  the  parish  ^^  *f         \^ 
on  payment  of  a  small  quarterage.    Income,  £17.    Master,  Mr. 
Isaac  Clark.  ^ 

Winwlok,  ZaneasMre  [Classical].  Founded  by  G  waiter  Legh, 
date  unknown,  but  probably  about  1600.  School-house  rebuilt  and 
endowment  increased  by  Sir  Peter  Legh,  1618  ;  described  as  a  free 
grammar  school  in  or  for  the  parish  of  Win  wick.  Income,  £34, 
with  house  for  Head  Master,  ilev.  Samuel  Bumell,  M.A.,  who 
receives  boarders. 

Wirkswovth,  Derbj/  [Upper  School,  Clabbical  ;  Lower  School, 
Non-ClassicaV].  Founded  by  Anthony  Gell,  by  will  dated  1679, 
established  1686,  for  education  of  boys  in  grammar  and  English 
literature.  Now  free  for  twenty  boys,  who  may  be  in  either 
school.  Income,  £177.  Head  Master  (with  leave  to  take  boarders), 
Rev.  C.  H.  Collyns,  M.A.,  late  student  of  Christ  CSiurch,  Oxford. 

Wisbech,  Cambridge  [Classical].  Founded  probably  by  the 
Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  1379,  re-established  by  Edward  VI., 
1647,  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  grammatical  knowledge  and 
polite  literature ;  the  master  to  teach  all  boys  and  youths  resorting 
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thither  in  gnunmatioal  loieiioe  and  in  Greek  and  Latin  litasmtnve 
freely.  Now  free  for  olairioai  inatmcfcion  to  all  bop  reeident  in 
the  purieh.  The  oonree  of  inatniotion  embraoea,  in  addition  to 
claMica,  OTery  branch  of  an  English  edncation,  with  agricnltand 
chemistry,  astronomy,  natnral  i^iloeophy,  and  mathematica.  In- 
come, £119,  with  house.  Exhibitions :  tnree  of  £70  each,  toiable 
fonr  years,  at  Magdalene  College,  Oambridge,  open  to  all  who  ahail 
have  been  in  the  school  at  least  three  years,  iot^hbishop  Herring, 
Thomas  Clarkson,  the  philanthropist,  and  others  of  note  were  edn- 
cated  here.  Head  Master,  Bev.  Qeorge  Thompson,  M.A.  Visitor, 
the  Bishop  of  £ly. 

Witney,  Oxford  [Classical].  Founded  by  Henry  Box,  abont 
1663,  as  a  free  grammar  school  for  the  education  of  thirty  fres 
scholars  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Present  instruction  in- 
cludes Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  French,  and  the  several  brandies 
of  English  education.  Income,  £65,  with  house  for  head  master. 
Patrons,  the  Grocers*  Company,  London.  Visitors,  the  ProTost 
and  Senior  Fellows  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Head  Master,  Ber. 
H.  Gb^gory,  M.A. ;  Assistant  Master,  Bev.  J.  Payne,  B.A. 

Witterinir,  West,  Sutmx.    See  Chichbstbb. 

Wltton,  CKfhin  [Snci-CLAssioALl.  Founded  by  Sir  John 
Deane,  1657,  for  the  instruction  of  boys  from  six  years  old  to 
eighteen  within  the  township  of  Witton.  The  quarterly  foes  for 
boys  within  the  township  is  now  10«.  6<i,  for  others  16«.  and  21s. 
Grosa  income,  £444.    Head  Master,  Bev.  H.  Linthwaite,  M.A. 

Witton-la-Wear  {Fmruihif  AuckUmd),  Durham  [Elbmbmtaxt]. 
Founder's  name  and  date  of  original  roundation  unknown.  In 
1776  there  was  an  allotment  of  common  made  in  respect  of  the 
school-house,  which  now  produces  about  £2  per  annum.  John 
Cuthbert,  by  will  proved  Februaiy  11,  1783,  left  £200,  the  interest 
of  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  schoolmaster  for  teaching  six  poor 
boys  nominated  by  Uie  owners  of  the  castle  and  manor  of  Witton. 
Income,  £12,  wiUi  house  (formerly  the  old  school-house),  now 
occupied  as  a  dwelling  by  the  Master,  Mr.  W.  J.  Burton. 

Wokingham,  S^rkt,    See  Wxllinoton  Collbgb. 

WoUlngham,  Durham  [Koif-CLAssiCAL].  Founded  by  Bishop 
of  Durham,  1614,  for  building  a  common  and  free  school  and 
support  of  a  free  grammar^  school  for  boys  to  be  taught  the  rudi- 
ments of  Christian  religion  and  g^rammar.  Instructs  now  in 
the  regular  routine  of  school- work  as  well  as  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
Tliere  are  nine  trustees,  who  appoint  eighteen  boys  on  the  founda- 
tion free,  also  eight  on  Wooler's  Trust,  and  four  on  Newoomb's 
Trust,  appointed  by  the  several  trustees.  Income,  £72,  with 
house.     Head  Master,  Mr.  Henry  Wade. 

Wolstanton  (Fi8ri$h),  Siaford,    See  Niwchapel. 

WolTarhampton,    Stafford    [Classigal].      Founded    by    Sir 
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Stephen  Jenjns,  Knt.,  under  letters  patent,  1512,  established  1515, 
as  a  grammar  school  under  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  with  u 
master  and  nsher,  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  good  morals  and 
learning.  In  1778  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  desired  to  be 
and  were  dischara^ed  from  the  care  and  management  of  the  school 
and  promises.  £ioome,  £880,  with  house.  Exhibitions:  two  of 
£50  each,  tenable  for  three  years  in  the  schooL  Head  Master, 
Rev.  W.  H.  Wood,  M.A. 

Wolverley,  WoreesUr  [Five  schools:  one  Non-Classical  and 
four  Elbmbntaby].  Founded  by  William  Seabright,  1620,  for  free 
instruction  in  Latin,  &c.,  of  the  children  of  the  parish  only.  In 
the  grammar  school  now  English  and  mathematics  are  taught. 
In  October,  1868,  there  were  twenty-seven  pupils,  four  of  whom 
were  learning  Latin.  The  Lower  ^ys'  School,  the  Girls'  School, 
and  the  Infant  Schools  are  periodically  examined  by  a  member  of 
the  National  Society.  Income,  £524,  with  house.  Head  Master, 
Mr.  W.  Shutt ;  Under  Master,  Mr.  J.  B.  Holland. 

Woodbridge,  Suffolk  [Classical].  Founded  by  R.  Marryott, 
F.  Burwell,  Dorothy  Seckford,  ana  inhabitants,  1662,  as  a  free 
school  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  ten  boys,  sons  of  the 
meaner  sort  of  inhabitants,  when  fitted  to  learn  the  accidence, 
and  not  before,  in  Latin  and  Greek  till  fit  for  the  University  or 
'  trades,  or  to  go  to  sea ;  open  to  all  other  sons  of  inhabitants  having 
learnt  to  read  English  for  20«.  per  annum.  Remodelled  by  Court 
of  Chancery,  1865.  Now  instructs  twenty  boys,  sons  of  residents, 
free ;  others  pay  a  capitation  fee  of  £4  per  annum.  Gross  income 
of  the  charity,  £3,500,  of  which  £390  are  devoted  to  the  school. 
There  is  a  house  for  the  master,  who  takes  boarders.  Exhibitions : 
four  of  £50  each,  tenable  four  years,  at  one  of  the  Universities ; 
but  in  the  case  of  a  boy  going  into  a  learned  profession  or  to  any 
trade  or  calling,  the  sum  may  be  appropriated  to  his  maintenance 
and  support,  and  the  value  may  be  spread  over  any  period  not 
exceeding  seven  years.  Head  Master,  Rev.  William  Tate,  M.A., 
LL.D. 

Woodford,  Essex,    See  Chigwsll. 

Woodhouae,  LeieeaUr  [Non-Clabsical].  Founded  by  Thomas 
Rawlins,  1691,.  for  the  putting  to  school  of  twenty -two  or  more 
poor  boys  bom  and  dwelling  in  Woodhouse  and  Woodhouse  Eaves 
(or  in  default  from  Quomdon),  besides  six  in  Quomdon  and  six 
in  Barrow-on-Soar,  to  be  taught  English,  Latin,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.    Income,  £26,  with  house. 

Woodrislnflr,  Norfolk,    See  Hinoham. 

WoodshleldB,  Northmnberland,    See  Batdon  Bkidob. 

Woodstock,  Oxford  [Ssia-CLAfleicAL].  Founded  by  Richard 
Comwell,  1585,  as  a  free  grammar  school  in  New  Woodstock ;  the 
master  to  be  a  pteacher.     Free,  for  Latin  and  Greek  only,  to 
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"  ions  of  inhabitants  of  Woodstock.'*  Income,  £06,  with  house. 
Head  Master,  the  Bey.  W.  Sanders,  MJL,  Christ  Church,  Oxford 
Trustees,  the  Mayor  and  Corporation. 

Woolwich,  Kent,    See  Lbwisham. 

Wootton-Bassett,  Wilts.  Founded  by  Bichard  Jones,  bj  wiD 
dated  1688.  Kstablished  in  1696,  for  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  bojf 
of  Wootton-Bassett  in  writing,  accounts,  and  Latin,  in  the  nature 
and  manner  of  a  free  schooL  Income  £23,  now  paid  to  Kational 
School. 

Worcester.  Kino's  or  Cathid&al  School  [Classicai].  Founded 
by  Henry  VIII.,  1641,  for  forty  poor  boys,  to  be  maintained  at  the 
cost  of  the  Church,  and  instructed,  as  weU  as  all  others  who  flock 
to  the  school,  by  a  head  master  and  under  master,  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  Twelve  choristers  and  forty  king's  scholars,  appointed 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  are  now  educated  free.  Income,  £i>66, 
with  house  for  master,  who  takes  boarders.  Exhibitions :  Four 
of  £40  each,  tenable  four  years,  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  Has 
a  preference  after  Brom^rove  and  Feckenham  to  six  Cocdresi' 
scholarahips  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  Head  Master,  Her.  M. 
Pay. 

Worcester.  Fbsb  School  [Classical].  FoundkL  by  Thomas 
Wild,  by  will  dated  1560,  and  csUbiished  by  letters  patent  of 
Elizabeth,  1561,  as  a  free  school  for  the  bringing  up  of  youths  in 
their  A,  B,  matins  and  evensong,  and  other  learning  which  should 
make  them  ready  for  the  king's  grammar  schooL  Inoome,  JC333. 
Exhibitions :  ten,  founded  by  Bev.  John  Meek  in  1665,  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford.  Lord  Somers  and  Samuel  BuUer,  the 
author  of  '* liudibras,"  were  educated  here. 

Worfleld,  Salop  [Classical].  Founded  b^  T.  Beech  and  T. 
Bradbume,  1619,  as  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  childrai 
and  youth  of  the  parish  in  reading,  writing,  grammar,  and  Latin, 
or  for  Ihe  maintenance  of  the  poor,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
trustees.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  classics,  mathe- 
matics, English  course,  the  elements  of  agricultural  knowledge, 
and  all  subjects  suited  to  a  commercial  education.  Boys  resident 
in  the  parish  are  educated  at  4  guineas  per  annum :  non-residents 
pay  8  guineas.    Income,  £40.    Head  M^aster,  Mr.  J.  Hoppett. 

Workington,  CuniberUmd,  Founded  by  Sir  Patricius  Curwen 
and  Thomas  Curwen,  by  wills  1664  and  1672,  as  a  school-house 
and  master  at  Workington.  This  school  existed  till  1803,  when 
it  was  discovered  tbat  the  founders  had  no  power  to  settle  the 
endowments  which  they  had  devised  to  it,  and  it  therefore  ceased 
to  exist. 

Worsbronffh,  York,  W,  E.  {Panth  of  Darfield)  [MixBi>  Elb- 
mentaby].    Founded  by  grant  from  the  Duchy  of  J<ancoater  in 
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the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  as  a  grammar  school,  with  the  curate 
of  the  chapelry  as  master.  Endowment  in  1631  for  a  grammar 
S((jhoolmaster.    Income,  £80.    Master,  Mr.  Charles  Haigh. 

Wortley,  nsar  Zeedt,  York,  W.  R.  [Now -Classical].    Founded 
hy  Samuel  Sunderland,  1677*  for  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren of  the  inhabitants  of  Wortley  to  read  English  and  Latin. 
There  are  now  twelve  free  boys.    Income,  about  £50,  with  house.  ' 
Head  Master,  Mr.  Alfred  Freeman,  M.C.P. 

Wotton-iuider-Edge,  Giouee$ter  [Classical].  Said  to  be  the 
^'most  antient  public  school."  Founded  by  Lady  Eatherine 
Berkeley,  1384  or  1385,  as  a  free  grammar  school,  to  consist  of  a 
master  and  two  poor  scholars,  collegiately  to  live  together,  and  to 
have  perpetual  succession.  Re-established  by  letters  patent  of 
James  I.,  1624,  for  the  education  of  childfren  and  youth  in 
grammar  and  other  good  learning,  to  consist  of  one  master  and 
nve  or  more  poor  scholars.  Now  educates,  free  of  expense,  and 
supplies  with  caps,  gowns,  books,  and  stationery,  sixteen  boys 
from  the  age  of  seven,  appointed  by  the  patron,  B.  B.  Hale,  Esq., 
and  elected  by  trustees  alternately.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to 
locality,  and  the  boys  may  remain  on  the  foundation  up  to 
eighteen,  or,  if  proceeding  to  the  University,  till  nineteen  years  of 
age.  There  is  no  accommodation  for  boarders.  Income,  £348, 
with  house.  Exhibition  of  £60,  tenable  for  four  years  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  to  any  scholar  qualified.  Dr.  Jenner  was  educated 
here.  Head  Master,  Bev.  B.  B.  Perkins,  B.C.L. ;  Und^  Maoter, 
Rov.  C.  Cripps,  M.A. 

Wragby,  Lincoln  [Non-Classical].  Pounded  by  W.  Hansard, 
by  will  dated  1627  ;  established,  1636,  for  t)ie  instruction  of  youth 
in  good  literature,  in  a  school  in  or  near  Wragby,  by  a  master  and 
usher,  who  were  not  to  require  of  the  scholars  or  their  friends  any- 
thing which  is  not  equal  for  schoolmasters  to  receive  who  teach 
in  fte&  grammar  schools.  Now  free  for  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  and  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  to  boys  whose  parents 
are  parishioners,  and  whose  rents  are  under  £10  per  annum. 
Now  combined  with  the  National  School,  and  under  Government 
inspection.    Income,  £30.    Head  Master,  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Adams. 

Wraflrby,  ForX*,  W.  IL  Founder's  name  and  date  unknown. 
Income,  £6,  from  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  now  paid  to  the  Paro- 
chial School. 

Wrawby,  Lincoln.    See  Brioo. 

Wray  {FarUh  of  Melling),  Lanca*hir$  [Mixxd  Elementary].  ^  r  ^ 
Founded  by  Richard  Pooley,  1685,  as  a  free  school  for  ail  children  J( 

whose  parents,  guardians,  and  tutors  dwell  in  Wray,  and  within  Y 

certain  specified  limits ;  has  seventy  scholars,  all  free.  Income, 
£45,  with  house.    Master,  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson.  I 

Wreay  {FarUk  of  St,  Mary,  OtrlitU),  Cumberland  [Bimi-Claji- 
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ncAL,  wider  QoTenunent  inipeotion].  In  exiitenoe  at  tii6  ttnM 
of  the  Beformation.  A  aohool-house  built  in  1751 ;  open  to  alL 
A  handsome  and  oommodiom  echool-room  was  built  in  1830,  a 
houfe  for  the  master  in  1840,  and  an  additional  class-room  in 
1S62.  Latin  is  taught  in  the  school,  but  not  Greek.  Ineome, 
£23  9«.,  increased  bj  school-penoe  and  voluntary  subscriptiona  to 
£60.  fThis  school  is  not  mentioned  in  the  last  Report  of  tlie 
Commissioners  on  Emlowed  Grammar  Schools.)  Master,  Mr.  W. 
Postlethwaite. 

Wrexham,  DtmUgh  [CLAraiCALl.  Founded  by  Taloitine 
Brougfaton,  1603,  for  a  schoolmaster  in  Wrexham  to  educate  youth 
in  good  erudition  and  learning.  Endowed  by  Dame  Dorothy  Jef- 
freys in  1728.  Instruction  is  now  given  in  modem  languagee  as 
well  as  classics.  There  are  no  me  boys.  Income,  £32,  with 
hoase.  Exhibitions,  see  p.  417,  Hot$.  Head  Master,  Rer.  T. 
Kirk,  M.A.,  St  John's  Ck>llege,  Cambridge.    [See  also  p.  675.1 

Writtle  Harsh,  JSmmp.    See  Lbwishaic 
Wroaceter,  Salcp,    See  Donkototon. 
Wyberton,  Lincoln,    See  E^ntTON-nr-HoLLAifD. 
Wyoombe,  High,  Buck*,    See  High  Wtoombb. 

Wye,  nsar  Aah/ord,  Kent,  Thb  Gollbos  of  8S.  Mabtik  axi> 
Gbboobt  [Classic alI.  Founded  by  John  Eempe,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Cardinal,  1447,  as  a  college  for  the  instruction 
of  the  youth  of  Wye,  both  rich  and  poor,  in  the  knowledge  of 
grammar  gratis,  unless  a  present  was  Toluntorily  made,  and 
except  the  usual  offerings  of  cocks  and  pence  at  the  Feast  of  St. 
^cholas;  suppressed  in  1645;  re-established  as  a  grammar  sdiool 
by  Charles  I.,  1627.  In  1724,  the  site  and  buildings  of  the 
College  of  Wye  were  given,  by  will  of  Sir  G^rge  Wheler,  to  the 
roaster  of  the  grammar  school,  and  to  the  master  and  mistress  of 
Lady  Joanna  Thomhill*B  charib^  school,  and  their  successors  for 
ever.  The  south  side  of  the  college  was  originally  apportioned  to 
the  master  of  the  grammar  school,  but  the  whole  of  the  building, 
except  the  hall,  is  now  occupied  by  him.  Income,  £10,  and 
house.  Exhibition :  one  of  £20,  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
Head  Master,  Rev.  J.  R.  Major,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  late  Head  Master 
of  Crypt  School,  Gloucester,  and  formerly  Classical  Master  in 
King's  College,  London.    [See  also  p.  576*] 

Wymondham,  LtieetUr  [Sbmi-Classical].  Founded  by  Sir 
John  Sedley,  1687,  for  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  the  children  of 
Wymondham ;  has  twenty-seven  free  boys.  Income,  £147.  Head 
Master,  Rev.  William  Kay  Robinson,  M.A. 

Wymondham,  Norfolk  [Sbmi-Clabsical].  Founded  by  Ed- 
ward VI.,  1560,  as  a  grammar  school,  for  instruction  of  boys  and 
young  people.  Income,  £60,  with  house  for  head  master,  who 
takes  boarders.    Exhibitions,  four  of  £6  each  till  B.A.  at  Coipufr 
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Chriflti  Ck>llege,  Cambridge,  and  ahares  in  two  Ptoker  exhibitiona 
of  £16  each  at  the  same  college. 

Wyrefldale,  Over,  Zanetuhire,    See  Over  Wtbesdals. 

Tarm,  Tork,  If,  S.  [Sbmi-GlassioalI.  Founded  bj  letters 
patent  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  dated  July  7, 1588,  and  endowed  by 
Thomas  Convers,  of  Egglesdiffe,  Durham.  By  wiU  dated  1801, 
William  Ohaloner,  a  native  of  Tarm,  left  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
education  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  of  eight  poor 
Children  of  this  parish,  to  be  nominated  and  elected  by  the 
minister  and  churchwardens.  In  1852  Benjamin  Flounders,  Esq., 
left  the  interest  of  £500  to  the  school.  There  are  no  scholars  on 
the  Conyers  foundation,  but  the  eight  on  Ghalon6r*8  are  stiU 
taught  Dree.  All  the  scholars  learn  Latin.  A  new  scheme  was 
settled  and  approved  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  April,  1858. 
Income,  £35,  with  two  rooms.    Head  Master,  W.  J.  Crooks,  B.A. 

Tarmouth,  Great,  Norfolk  [Classical].  Founded  1551,  re- 
established under  scheme  of  Charity  Commissioners,  1862,  as  a 
grammar  and  commercial  school  for  the  education  of  boys  of  mght 
and  upwards,  with  preference  to  the  sons  of  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  of  Great  Yarmouth.  The  head  boys  read  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  and  there  is  a  commercial  department,  in  which  in-  ~ 
struction  is  given  in  English,  French,  German,  navigation,  &c, 
ftc  Fee  not  to  exceed  £6  a  year  for  sons  of  inhabitants,  and  £10 
for  others.  Income,  £340.  Head  master  and  second  master  take 
boarders.    Head  Master,  Bev.  J.  JT.  Baven,  B.D. 

Tarpole,  Sereford,    See  LuoroN. 

Teovil,  Somerset  [Non-Classical].  Supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  parishioners  about  1573,  or  earlier.  In  1711  there  was 
a  benefaction  for  the  schoolmaster  to  fit  young  men  for  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.    Income,  £66, 

Torebrldge,  York,  N.  R,    See  Asxiuoo. 

Tork.  St.  Petek's  Cathedral  School  [Classical,  with  Modem 
Departments].  Founded  bv  Nicholas  Wotton,  Dean,  and  the 
Chapter,  1557,  and  endowed  chiefly  by  James  I.  with  property 
held  in  trust  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  the  education  of  boys 
and  youths  of  the  realm,  and  for  free  instruction  and  maintenance 
of  a  certain  number  of  scholars.  There  are  now  eight  scholars 
receiving  free  board  and  education,  and  eight  more  free  education 
only,  all  elected  by  competition.  The  total  number  of  scholars  in 
September,  1868,  was  220.  Income,  £855,  with  house.  Exhibi- 
tions :  three  of  £50  each,  tenable  three  years,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
or  Durham.  This  school  also  competes  for  Lady  Hastings*  exhi- 
bitions. [See  note,  p.  422.]  Head  Master,  Bev.  Bichard  Elwyn, 
M.A. 

7ork.  Aroheishop  Holoatb*s  School^  Lord  Mayor'i  Walk 
[Classical].    Founded  by  Bobert  Holgate,  Archbishop  of  York, 
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1546,  for  a  maflter  to  attend  daily,  to  read  and  teach  tgiRinmar  and 
other  good  authors  and  works  generallj  to  all  scholars  thither 
resorting  to  leam  the  same.  There  are  now  no  free  hoys,  eTOiy 
l)oy  paying  a  capitation  fee  of  £6  per  annum.  Scholars  are  ad- 
mitted at  seven  years  of  age  if  they  can  read  and  write,  and  have 
0ome  acquaintance  with  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  Beligiooa 
instruction  is  given  daily,  and  the  school  is  open  to  children  of 
parents  of  all  religious  tenets.  Boarders  are  admitted  on  terms 
jnst  Bu£Scient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  hoarding  estahlishment, 
and  these  terms  are  fixed  hy  the  trustees.  Inoome,  £399,  with 
house.  Head  Master,  Rev.  !^hert  Daniel,  B.D. ;  Second  Master, 
Rev.  G.  H.  Hewison,  B.A. ;  and  four  assistant  and  six  occasional 
masters. 

York.  St.  Crux  School  [Non-Classical].  Founded hyW.  Haugh- 
ton,  1770,  for  a  schoolmaster,  of  or  near  St.  Crux  parish,  to  educate 
twenty  poor  children  of  the  parish  to  write  and  read  English. 
In  1838  the  numher  of  children  was  extended  to  forty,  and  it  was 
fixed  ''that  the  course  of  instruction  he  such  as  to  include  the 
duties  of  religion  and  morality  as  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  to  afford  a  thoroughl;p'  good  English  education,  comprising 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history,  with  the 
elements  of  the  mathematics  and  of  natural  philosophy."  Income^ 
£180.    Head  Master,  Mr.  Joseph  Matthews. 

Tork.    See  Suerburn. 

Tstrad  Menrlflr>  Cardigan  [Classical].  Founded  hy  Ed- 
ward Richard,  an  eminent  Welsh  critic  and  poet,  1757,  as  a 
grammar  school  for  the  instruction  in  Latin  and  the  principles  of 
the  Church  of  England  of  twelve  poor  hoys  of  the  parish  (in- 
creased in  1771  to  thirty-two),  or,  in  default,  of  any  other  pcuish 
in  the  county ;  the  master  to  he  ahle  to  qualify  hoys  for  the  Uni- 
versity. After  the  founder's  death,  this  school  was  united  wi^ 
that  of  Lledrod,  the  trustees  heing  of  opinion  that  such  union 
would  he  more  heneficial  to  the  publia  Income  of  the  two  schools, 
6267-    See  Li^nEoi*. 
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OFHCIAL  ANKOUNCEMKNTS  OF  SCHOOLS— ENDOWED,  PROPRIKTARY, 
AND  PBIVATE— WHERB  BOARDERS  ARE  TAKEN. 

SCHOOLS  SENDING  EXHIBITIONERS  TO  THE  UNR'ERSITIES. 
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ALDENHAM  GRAMMAK  SCHOOL, 

NSAJt    WATFOBD,    HEBTS. 


f  tab  Pasttr. 

THE  BEY.  ALFBED  LEEMAN.  M.A.,  8t.  John^  CoUege, 
Cambridge. 


The  Grammar  School  was  founded  a.d.  1597»  under  the  authority  of 
Letters  Patent  from  Queen  EiizabetJi,  by  Richabd  Platt,  l&q.^ 
Alderman  of  the  City  of  London,  who  by  his  will  directed  that,  in  the 
Election  to  the  Head  Mastership,  the  Fellows  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  should  n<»uinate  lliree  Masters  of  Arts,  of  whom  the 
Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Brewers'  Company,  the  Trustees  of  the 
Estates,  and  Oovemora  of  the  School,  should  elect  One.  A  scheme 
recently  settled  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  provides  that  the  Founda- 
tion shall  consist  of  Oirs  Hundred  Boys,  for  whom  there  are  Sixty 
Nomiaations  for  Boarders,  and  Foktt  for  Day  Boys.  It  also  esta- 
bUshes  a  Classical  and  a  Mathematical  Aa>istant  Mastenhip,  and 
orders  that  Sons  of  Freemen  of  the  Brewers'  Company,  and  Sons  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  Ald^nham  and  the  Parishes  imme- 
diately adjoining  thereto,  shall  be  qualified  for  admission  to  the 
School  as  £oard«rB  or  Day  Scholars,  to  be  elected  by  the  Governors. 

The  Foundation  ScholaiBhips  or  Nominations  for  Boarders  are 
tenable  during  the  whole  period  a  Pupil  remains  at  the  School,  and 
reduce  the  expense  of  board  and  lodging  in  the  Head  Master's  house, 
and  the  cost  of  instruction  in  Classics,  French,  and  Mathematics,  to 
the  sum  of  £35  per  annum.  The  School  is  endowed  also  with  Eight 
Exhibitions,  of  the  yearly  value  of  £40,  for  four,  years,  to  Foundation 
Pupils  proceeding  to  either  English  University,  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted three  years,  and  are  not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age  at  the 
Midsunmier  Examination,  when  the  Exhibitions  are  granted. 

The  Forty  Day  Scholars  pay  £10  per  annum,  in  advance. 

The  number  of  Private  Pupils,  for  whom  the  terms  are  Forty-five  or 
Fifty  Guineas  per  annum,  as  the  age  is  under  or  above  twelve  years, 
is  limited  to  Forty.  From  these  the  vacancies  on  the  Foundation  are 
usually  supplied,  though  the  right  to  appoint  directly  ia  reaerved  by 
the  Governors. 

In  order  to  render  a  Pupil,  not  otherwise  qualified,  eligible  for 
admission  into  the  School,  his  Father,  or  surviving  Parent,  must 
attend  at  a  Court  of  the  Brewers*  Company,  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Freedom ;  this  to  persons  of  respectability,  on  supplying  satisfactory 
references,  is  attended  with  no  difficulty,  and  only  involves  the  outlay 
of  £30  for  the  Freedom,  and  the  deposit  of  a  further  sum  of  £20^ 
which  is  received  in  the  manner  of  University  Caution  Money.  The 
Freedom  of  the  Company,  to  which  the  Parents  of  the  Forty  Private 
Pupils,  if  not  qualified  by  residence,  most  also  be  admitted,  confers 
the  privilege  of  having  one  or  more  sons  nominated  to  the  Founda- 
tion Scholarshipe,  as  vacancies  occur.  A  Begistrar's  Certificate  of 
each  Pupit^  age  is  necessary. 

A  quarter^  notice,  or  payment,  is  in  all  cases  required  before 
removal  of  a  Pupil,  and  no  allowance  is  made  in  case  of  absence. 
Each  Boarder  has  a  separate  bed.  The  charge  for  Laundress  is  extra. 
German,  Drawing,  Music,  Dancing,  &c.,  &c.,  are  taoght  by  Masters 
on  the  usual  terma.  The  Holidays  are  six  weeks  at  Christmas,  seven 
at  Midsummer,  and  one  week  at  Easter,  when  leave  at  absence  is 
granted  upon  implication. 

The  School  Buildings  have  lately  been  increased  by  the  addition  of 
large  School  Boom,  Library,  Dining  Hall,  Class  Booms,  DonnittMies, 
&o. ;  an  extensive  Cricket  Field  has  also  been  pui chased. 


Any  further  information  will  be  readily  given  on  application  to  the 
Bit.  ALFBED  LEEMAN,  M.A.,  Head  Master;  or 
C.  B.  VINES,  Esq.,  Brewers'  Hall,  Aldennanbniy. 


Aldxkham, 
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ABBAT*8 

Bbomuct, 

staff 


^SHFOBD, 


Kent 


AUDLKV, 

Cheshire. 


Bakeweix, 

Derby. 


liREKTirOOD, 

Essex. 


Rbidgwatkh, 
Simtersct, 


BROXrABD, 

Herefonl. 


ABBATS  BROMLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  is  adapted  fat 
Bern  of  the  Middle  Class,  and  etpeciaQy  for  such  aa  bave  beea 
neglected  in  their  Educatiou.  The  locality,  beinfr  qoet,  sinf^W; 
healthy,  and  picturesqne,  affords  tmtunal  adTantagea  for  both  ntd- 
lectnal  and  i^ysical  improvement.  The  Tenns  for  Boanten  oe 
extremely  moderate,  according  to  age  and  reqnirementa. 

Address :— Ber.  Dr.  Day,  Head  Master,  School  House,  Abtefi 
Bnunley,  Staffordshire. 

A8HFORD  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Kent  He«l  Msfter, 
Mr.  F.  A.  DkwI,  M.A.,  of  Cambridge.  A  aoond  ClaskaL 
Mathematical,  and  English  Education  is  imparted,  and  Pupils  fiaei 
either  f<n:  a  ProTession  or  for  Business. 


Terms  for  Boarders  and  other  infonnation  can  be  obtained  • 
application  to  the  Head  Master. 

AUDLEM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  near  Orewe,  ChcAiR. 
Head  Master^e  Bev.  G.  Whitblaw.  B.A.,  T.C  D.  Boardra 
are  received  in  the  Head  Master's  house,  and  prepared  for  tte  PiSttk 
Schools,  the  Universities,  and  Professions. 


Indnsive  Terms  for  Classics,  Mathematics,  Modem  Xangosfeft, 
and  Drawing,  from  Forty  Guineas  per  annum. 

BAKEWELL   GRAMMAR    SCHOOL.      Mr.  Whxiam  Kat, 
L.O.P.,  receives  Young  Gentlemen  as  Boardera.    Mrs.  Kat,  is. 
Bank  House,  Bath  Street,  receives  Young  Ladies. 

Terms: 
FITK  OUINKAB  AKD  UPWARDS  PEB  QUABTCS. 

Further  particulars  on  application. 

BRENTWOOD    SCHOOL. 


BEV.  W.  DE  L.  WEST.  D.D.,  of  St.  John's  CoUege,  Oxford ;  oae 
of  the  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  the  Diocese  of  Bochestec 

Tebms  fob  Boabdebb,  £66  ▲  Ybar  ; 

including  the  use  of  Playing*  Field,  Gymnssium,  Beading  Boon, 
and  Si^nming  Bath;  a  sound  Classical  Education,  instnictian  ia 
Modem  Langiiagea  and  Dra^dng,  and  every  ednatioual  lequisita  b« 
books. 
Elder  PnpQs  have  separate  apartments  for  sleeping  and  study. 

KING    JAMES'S    SCHOOL, 
BRIDGWATER. 

Head  jratfer.->The  Bev.  O.  R.  Wdttlb,  MJL,  Lincoln  CoOege, 

Oxford. 
Second  Master.—'MT.  Y.  B.  'Wintlk,  Trinity  College,  Cambridfa. 

TKRM8  FOB  BOABDEB8,  FoBTT  OIJIKBAB  PKB  AKKJIM. 

BROMYARD   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL,  near  Worceater.     Foot 
Boys  received  hito  the  Master^  house,  to  be  carefully  instnacte^ 
in  English,  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  FrendL    They  can  alao  be 
prepared  for  the.C(Hnpetitive  Examinations. 
Tebms. 
Ubdbb  Fovbtbev  Ybabs  of  Aox  .    .    60  QuineaB. 

Above  Foubtbbv 60       „ 

Vo  Extras.    BxceUent  Befenncea.    H.  W.  Wbltcb,  BJl.,  IfMter. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE, 


BATH, 


KEV.  HAY  S.  ESCOTT,  MA.,  BaUiol  CoUege,  Oxford. 

SJx:Klarg. 

p.  C.  SHEPPAED,  Esq.,  Hampton  Manor,  Bath. 


Ten  Scholabshipb 
One  XJNiVBiwrrY  Prize 
One  Fellowship 


ProtpMtutea  and^rt/ter  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon 
apphcatum  to  the  IIbv.  Hay  S.  Escott,  Winifred  Eou^, 
Bath;  or  to  the  Secretary  V,G,  Sheppard.  Esq.,  Samptok 


Bath, 


This  College  was  founded  in  1858,  with  the  view  of 
providing  a  course  of  Education  similar  to  that  of  our  best 
•Public  Schools,  with  more  attention  to  individual  boys  than 
the  large  forms  of  those  Schools  render  possible.  Whilst 
both  Classics  and  Mathematics  are  thoroughly  taught, 
in  preparation  for  the  Universities,  and  the  Woolwich 
and  other  Examinations,  very  considerable  attention  is 
paid  to  History  and  Geography,  and  to  French.  A  class 
for  Natural  Science  has  been  recently  establiahed ;  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  instruct  the  Pupils  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  to  render  that  instruction  practical.  The 
effective  character  of  the  education  is  sufSciently  attested 
both  by  the  reports  of  the  Examiners,  and  also  by  the 
academical  success  of  the  Pupils.  Sixteen  Pupils  in  all 
have,  up  to  this  time,  proceeded  directly  to  the  Univer- 
sity. Of  these,  only  seven  have  completed  their  Univer- 
sity career,  and  only  ten  (including  these  seven)  have  as 
yet  been  in  the  First  Public  Examination.  These  ton, 
with  the  addition  of  the  two  last-elected  scholars,  have 
already  obtained  twenty-six  University  distinctions,  and 
only  one  of  the  ten  has  graduated  without  honoura.  The 
result  is — 

Six  Fibst  Classes 
Seven  Second  Classes 
One  Third  Class 
(Classical  Tripos), 


Somerset 
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KiBKBinniAD, 

Cheakire. 


BIRKENHEAD 

PROPRIETARY  SCHOOL. 


$eab  glHsttr. 


BBV.  J.  T.  PEABSB,  U.iL,  Ute  Scholar  of  Trinity  a^e«a,  and 
Bell^  ScboUr  of  the  UnivexBitj  of  Cambridge. 


Strofirb  ^nstcr. 


BEV.  O.  H.  HOPKINS,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  Sidney  Sn 
Oambridge. 


:  Coltege, 


^ssiBlnnt  IQfasttts. 


BEV.  C.  T.  STEPHEN,  B.A.,  Ute  Scholar  of  Christ^  Gk)Ilege,  Osai- 

bridge. 
B.  M.  HAMILTON,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

<f  oreign  Pashr. 

MONSIEUB  M.  P.  TUESKT. 


School  Fees  for  Tuition  range  from  £26  to  £18  per 
ann<im. 

Terms  for  Board  average  50  Guineas. 

Boarders  are  taken  by  the  Head  Master  and  Second 
Master. 

The  yeur  is  divided  into  three  Tenns— Lent,  Easter, 
and  Michaelmas. 

The  Upper  School  is  arranged  in  Classical  and  Modem 
Divisions. 

There  are  Three  Scholarships  tenable  at  the  School, 
and  One  Exhibition  to  the  University. 


Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  applieation  f  the 
Head  Maeisr,  or  to  the  Secretary,  the  Rbv.  C.  I.  Stbphxk^ 
OxtoH,  Birkenhead, 
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ST.  AXDEEW'S  COII^GE, 

BRADFIELD. 


ENDOWED    CLASSICAL    SCHOOL. 


IncorporaUd  by  Royal  Charier  miA'^Wardm  and  Gmneil.'* 


For  Sixteen  Founder's  Boys,  with  liberty  to  the  Warden 
to  admit  Three  Hundred  Commoners. 


TERMS  FOR  COMMONERS. 

OinB  HUHDBED  GUUTEAS  PXB  AKKUM. 


BEY.  THOMAS  STEVENS,  M.A.,  Oriel  CoUege,  Oxford. 

BEY.  HEMBY  HAYMAK,  B.D.,  late  FeUow  of  St.  Johnl  College, 
Oxford. 


There  are  Three  Scholarships  of  £30,  tenable  for  three 
years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  one  of  which  is  given 
every  year  to  the  boy  who  obtains  the  first  place  in  order 
of  merit  at  the  examination  of  the  School  in  July. 

An  Exhibition  of  £30,  for  three  years,  is  given  to 
every  boy  winning  an  open  Scholarship  at  either  Uni- 
versity.   

Printed  form*  for  admimon,  with  all  mce$aary  mforma' 
tioHf  may  be  obtained  on  application  by  letter  to  the  Warden, 
at  the  College;  or  to  the 

%m.  Sttrtfatj. 

J.  H.  PATTESON,  Ebq.,  8,  Bolton  Oardeni,  Sooth  KeulngtOB, 
LomloD,  S.W. 


Bbadfikld, 

Berks. 
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Bbioutoh, 

Sussex. 


BRIGHTON  COLLEGE 


THE  BISHOP  OF  THE  DIOCESE. 

|)rt8tbtnt. 

THE   LOBD   LIEUTENANT   OF  THE   CX)U>'TY,  THE    EaBL 
OF  CHICHESTER. 

^rhttiprul. 

REV.  JOHN  GRIFFITH,  M.A.,  St  John'^  CoUege,  Cambridge. 
REV.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Gambridgt. 

CIhssubI  ^tdnxtx, 

GEORGE  LONG,  ESQ.,  MJL,  late  FeUowof  Trinity  OoUe^e,  C^aibL 


The  seven  other  Mastert  are  Graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cumlndjt. 


The  Modem  Department    is  under  the  itwin^^ift^ 
charge  of  H.  F.  Hauxwbll,  Esq.)  M.A. 

French  and  Natural  PhiloBophy  are  taught  to  aD 
Students. 

There  is  a  Preparatory  Department,  under  the  care  of 
the  Uev.  J.  B.  Slight,  M.A. 

An  Exhihition  of  £90,  to  either  University,  is  awarded 
every  year. 

One  of  £120  every  other  year  to  Camhridge. 


Inclusive  Terms  for  Boarders,  from  £75  to  £10^ 
PER  Aknum. 


jParticttiars  will  be  wnt  on  applietttion  to  the  Secrtt^ry^ 
Rbv.  J.  Image,  M.A.  \  or  to  the  FrindpoL 
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BEOMSGEOVE. 


KIN6   EDWARD'S   SCHOOL. 


THE   LOBD   BISHOP   OF  WOBCESTER. 

BEV.  GEOBOE  J.  BLOBE,  M.A...  lute  Senior  Student  and  Tator. 
Chriia  Church,  Oxford. 

^Bsxstmd  Pa0ttr0« 

H.  T.  FBANCIS,  M.A.,  FaUow  of  OonviUe  and  Cdos  CoUege, 
Cambridge. 

BEY.  J.  B/WILSON,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  CoUege, 
Cambridge. 

BEV.  £  S.  uEWICK,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  St.  John^  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

F.  QLOVSB,  B.A.,  Exeter  CoUeg^  Oxford. 

globcm  Jfaitguagcs. 

MONSIEUB   J.  DE    POIX  TYBEt. 


Bboxsoboys, 
Woreetter. 


There  are  Sdiolarships  and  Exhibitions  at  Worcester  i 
College,  Oxford,  open  to  all  who  have  been  educated  for 

two  years  in  the  School.    Two  Scholarships,  Talue  £50  ' 

each,  were  awarded  in' June,  1868.  I 

There  is  a  Modem  Department  attached  to  the  School, 
in  which  Boys  are  prepared  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst, 
the  Civil  Service,  &c. 


TERMS. 

Fob  Bots  under  13 58  Guineas  per  Annum. 

„  BBTWREN  13  Ain>  15      ...  64         „  „ 

0VEB16 08        „  „ 

Day  Bots 16      „  „ 


An  Education  on  eonaiderably  reduced  Terms  u  offered  to  th4 
Sons  of  Clergymen, 


Further  Particulars  may  be  learnt  on  application  to  the 
Head  Master. 
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Oambkbwell, 
Stttrey. 


Chelmsiord, 


Chigwbll, 


COWBBISCIK, 


NEWTON  HOUSE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOU  Coodooted^ 
BOBEBT  Palmkr,  liLA^  Member  of  Coancil  of  the  Goikp  d 
Preceptors.  Pupils  are  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  UziiTeaibei»v 
for  Prof eesioDal  or  Mercantile  pursuiti. 

Termg  moderate. 
For  Proepectos,  toftether  with  list  of  PupOs  irho  have  passei  tt 
Seaford,  Cambridge,  the  Boyal  0<*Uege  of  Surgeona,  &c.,  apfiy  to 
BOBERT  Pai^kb,  MJL.,  Principal,  90,  Camberwell  Bd^  Oimtwwd. 

KING    EDWARD'S    SCHOOL, 

CHELMSFORD. 

Head  Master.— "Bev.  J.  Taitnsb,  BiLA.,  Pembroke  College,  OiSai 
One  Exhibition  of  £30  a  year,  tenable  for  three  yens,  at  eie^ 

Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
Roys  carefully  prepared  for  any  of  the  laige  PuUic  SdiooSiw ' 
Terms  for  Boaiden  vary,  according  to  age,  frcHn  £40  to  £50  ayes. 

CHIGWELL  GRAMMAB  SCHOOL, 
ESSEX. 

Head  Matter.—Ber.  E.  M.  Bobtnsoit,  M.A.,  Pembroke  OA^^ 
Oxford. 
Thrms  far  Boarders. 
Uhdbb  Foubteek  Yeabs  of  Age.   .   •   ,    60 
Abotb  Foitrtebn 60 


COWBRIDGB    SCHOOL, 

OF  THB  ENDOWMENT  OF 

Sm  LEOLINE  JENKINS,  Knight. 


f  tab  Pssier. 

BET.  THOMAS  WILLIAMS,  M.A., 
Sometime  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 


T.  a  DONKIN.  Esq.,  B.A., 

Late  Scholar  of  Worceatcr  College, 

Oxford. 

J.  H.  SMITH,  Esq.,  B.A., 

London  University. 


B.  LAW,  Esq.,  BJL, 

Late  Exhibitioner   of  Qoea^ 

CoUege,  Oxf ofiL 

Dr.  SIMONKBT, 

University  (tf  Paxia. 


There  are  Five  Monitorshipe,  of  the  annual  valne  of  iB16  l^ 
tenable  at  the  School  for  four  years,  and  open  to  all  Boys  betveea  -» 
ages  of  tvrelve  and  sixteen. 

Monitors  entering  Jesu^  College,  Oxford,  have  a  claim  to  Tt^ 
Exhibitions  euch,  of  the  vidue  of  £10  per  annum. 

BoTs  educated  at  Cowbridge  School  for  fonr  years  m^Tioaa  to  t!>: 
matriculation  i<re  eligible,  with  natives  of  Wales,  to  Twen^  Sd 
■hips  of  Jesus  College,  O^ord,  each  of  the  annual  value  of  iCSQ. 

Two  Examiners  are  i^jipoinied  yearly  by  the  Principal  of  J^ 
College,  Oxford. 

TERMS. 


School  Fee ...  10  Guineas. 
French  or  German  4  Guineas. 


Library 
Singing 


1  Ouioea. 


Board  at  Head  ICaster^  40  Guineas ;  Washing,  8  Guineas.     .» 

Mr.  Donkin>8  House,  30  Guineas;  Washing,  3  Ghdneaa^ 

A  Qunrter^  Notice  is  required  before  the  removal  <f  a  ^asn 
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CHISWICK  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL, 

In  union  with  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
THE  TERRACE,  TURNHAM  GREEN,  W. 


Head  Master.^Dn,  WHITE,  F.C.P. 


The  College  Certificates  are  received  as  guarantees  of  «  Good 
General  Education  »  by  Her  Majeaty's  Judges,  the  General  Medical 
Coancil.  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Incorporated  Law  Society, 
and  other  learned  CoTp->ratioDS.  During  the  past  ten  years  upwards 
of  Three  Hundred  Certifloafet  have  been  awarded  to  PufUs  of  this 
School.  The  domestic  arrangements  are  most  liberal,  and  the  Pre- 
paratory Department  is  modelled  upon  that  of  a  well-ordered  home. 
Terms  from  £33  to  £48  per  annum. 


EASTBOUENE  COLLEGE. 


^xteibtnU 


HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G., 
Chancellor  of  the  Unirersity  of  Cambridge,  &c. 

THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  CHICHESTER. 

Bead  Maeter.—TSE  REV.  JAMES  RUSSELL  WOOD,  M.A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Assistant  Masters.— THE  REV.  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  BTTR- 
BIDGE,  M.A.,  hite  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  ;  THE 
REV.  ALFRED  KING  CHERRfLL.  M  A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  MONS.  JUSTIN  AUOUSTE  LAMBERT  (MODRRN  Lan- 
QVAQKB)  ;   MB.  W.  CLIFTON  (DBAWIMO;,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Tlie  Eastbourne  College  was  opened  on  the  20lh  of  August,  1867. 
It  is  similar  in  its  main  features  to  those  at  Cheltenham,  Clifton, 
Malvern,  and  other  places. 

EXHIBITIONS   AND   SCHOLARSHIPS. 

There  is  an  Exhibition,  of  the  value  of  £25  a  year,  for  three  years, 
to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  One  is  held  now  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    Tliere  are  several  Scholarships  tenable  in  the  College. 

Boys  are  prepared  for  the  various  Military  and  Civil  Examinations. 

SHARES   AND    NOMINATIONS. 

There  are  two  classes  of  Shares  of  £40  and  £20  each  respectively, 
with  limited  liabiUty. 

TERMS. 

School  Fees  ao  Guineas.  Charge  for  Boarding  from  55  to  75  Guineas. 

Further  information  mny  be  obtained  from  the  Head  Master^  or 

from  the  Secretary^  J.  H.  Campion  Coles,  Esq.,  Claremont  House, 


CHISWICK, 

Middieser. 


Eastboubns, 

Sussex. 
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DU&UAM, 


EXXT£B, 


Devon. 


Gaxxsbobough, 
Lincoln, 


Or.  M188BHDBK, 
Bucks. 


DURHAM    SCHOOL. 

IVE  (AND  PROBABLY  SIX)  KINO'S  SCHOLABSHITS 
will  be  open  to  oompedtion  in  November  next,  vahie  £40  a  jnu 
and  tenable  at  the  Scho(d  for  five  ]rean. 

Candidates  must  be  under  fifteen  jmn  of  age. 
Apply  to  the  Head  Master. 


P EXETER  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.  The  Head  Master,  the  Ber. 
J  U.  Nkwpobt,  MJL.,  receives  a  few  BoMfders  on  XDodoMe 
and  inulusijre  Terms.  Of  the  Exhibitions,  worth  i^M)0  a  Tear,  eae> 
half  are  open  to  all  oomers,  the  other  half  reairicted  to  Devva, 
CornwaU,  and  Exeter.  Sitoation  healthy,  and  suited  to  Weat  aad 
East  Indian  boys  and  delicate  consUtuiions. 

GAINSBOKOUGH   GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Head  Master.— B»v.  B.  H.  (  habtsrs.  B.  A^  late  Scholar  of  St.  Joia^ 
College,  Cambridse. 
Pnpils  are  prepared  for  the  Public  Schools,  Professiona,  ftc    Tte 

situation  is  very  nealthy     Home  comforts  are  combined  with  ftffrnj 
discipline.    There  are  no  free  "Bay^. 

PETERLEY   HOUSE, 

NEAR  GREAT  MISSENDEN,  BUCKS. 


PBEPAEATION  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Twelve  Boys,  nnder  fourteen  years  of  age,  are  prepand 
for  the  Public  Schools  by  the  REV.  A.  L.  HTJSSET, 
M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  for  many  years  a  liaater 
at  Radley  College,  and  formerly  Second  Master  at  the 
Guildford  Royal  Grammar  SchooL 


TEBMS  .     .     .     ; £100  PKB  AVVUM. 

Musio  OB  Dbawino  Lbsbons  .     £4  „ 


Hahlbt 
Castlb, 
Worcester. 


Pcterley  House  stands  very  healthily  in  the  country, 
with  ample  grounds,  four  miles  from  High  Wycombe 
Station,  on  the  Great  Western  Railway. 

HANLEY   CASTLE   GRAMMAR    SCHOOL.     Head  Maater, 
Bev.  W.  Walkkb,  B.A.,  F.B.O.S.,  &c    The  new  scheme  far 

thiit  School  provides  for  either  a  good  Classical,  Professional,  or  Middle 
Class  Education. 

Terms  for  Boarders  in  Head  Masters  House. 

UKDKB  TwiXVK  Y£AB8  OF  Agb £». 

Abovk  Twklte   ,»      , jo^ 

These  sums  include  School  Feet. 
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HURST  COURT,  Ore,  Hastings.  Db.  MABTnr  Kbed  receives 
the  Sonn  of  Gentlemen  from  Six  to  Eifi^teen  yean  of  age.  The 
course  of  study  is  adapted  to  the  requirements  and  capabilities  of  the 
individual  Pupil,  embracing  all  the  subjects  of  a  thoroughly  liberal 
education.  Hurst  Court  is  a  spacious  mansion,  built  expressly  for  a 
school,  with  private  bed-rooms,  bath-rooms,  play-rooms,  gymnasium, 
and  the  conveniences  of  a  (irst-class  establishment.  The  site,  at  an 
elevation  of  400  feet  above  the  sea,  was  carefully  selected,  with  the 
approbation  of  eminent  phyuciaos,  as  especially  favourable  to  physical 
development. 

ABCHBISHOP  SANDYS'  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

HAWKSHEAD,   WINDERMERE. 
Head  Master.— Bev.  H.  T.  Baixrs,  M  A.,  late  Exhibitioner  of 

Christ^s  College,  Cambridge. 

Assistant  A//m/^«.— English  Department :  Mr  W.  P.  Dawb,  CBL, 

and  Mr.  W.  Kobinson.    French  and  German  : 

Mons  A.  A.  Louis 

Tebms  ( inclusive)  £60  per  annum. 

HAYOON  BRIDGE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Norihimiberland. 
Head  Master,  The  Rev.  W.  L.  Pkkdered,  M.A.,  late  of 
St.  John's  CoileKe.  Cambridge.  Terms  for  Boarders  (including  all 
expenses,  except  Medicine,  Books,  and  Tradesmen's  B.Us) — Under 
Twelve  years  of  aee,  £12 ;  above  Twelve,  £14 ;  if  above  Sixteen  when 
admitted.  £'J0  per  Quarter,  payable  in  advance. 

N.B.— The  village  is  situated  on  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Bail- 
Wfcy,  in  one  ol  the  healthiest  partaof  England. 

Cfee  6  ate  ^mu  Grammar  ^t\fiol 

HEREFORD, 

ESTABLISHED    1866, 

lostmots  in  Classics,  M>ithemati(»,  Modem  Languages,  and  English 

Course,  about  45  Pupils,  from  Seven  to  Sixteen  years  of  age. 

DAT  Pupils  .    .    8  to  10  Guineas  per  annum. 
BoARDKRS.    .    .    80  Guineas  and  upwards. 

Bead  Jtaster. 
W.  BOWELL,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c. 

EVERSHAM    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL,  Milntliorpe,  WeHtmor- 
hmd.    Head  Master.  Rev.  J.  H.  Sharplks  M.A.,  F.x-Scholar 
of  St.  John^  Coll..  Cambridge.    The  School  has  Sixteen  Exhibitions, 
from  £44  to  £95  a  year,  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Terms  for  Botrders. 
UxDER  FiPTREK  TEARS  OP  A OE    ....    SO  Guineas. 
Above  Fifteen  AND  UKDKR  SBVKKTKEir    .    35      ., 

AB'IVR  SKVKNrEEN       , 40  ., 

i^un  Cliplrctfe's  (grammar  Sr^oal, 

KIRKBY    LONSDALE,  WESTMORLAND. 


Hmd  Master, 
JAMES  MAJOR  DARWENT,  M.A. 


The  situation  is  healthy  and  pleasant.    Excellent  accommodation 
for  Boarders  is  provided  m  the  Head  Master  s  house. 

The  Exhibitions  to  which  this  School  has  first  preference  amoimt  to 
£100. 

There  are  no  Free  Boys. 

iNCT.usivB  Trbxs.  £35  TO  £46  PRB  kTrsvts, 


HAB  TINGS, 

Snusez. 


Hawkshkad, 
Lancashire. 


Hatdok 

Bridqe, 
Northttmberland. 


Hebefobi), 


Heterbham, 
Westmorland. 


KIRKBT 

Lonsdale, 
Westmorland. 
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Klxo*8  Ltkh, 

Norfolk. 


LAU5CE8T0ir, 

CormcalL 


Loia>oif, 

Eaicn  Square* 


Maldux, 


Essex, 


KING'S  LYNN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

NORFOLK. 

PATBONS  :   THE  MAYOB  AND  CORPOBATIOK. 


f  tab  Paster. 

THE  REY.  THOMAii  WHITE.  H.A^ 
Late  SchoUr  of  St.  John*i  OoUeg«,  Cambridge. 


The  Head  Master  took  high  bonotua  in  CUasics  and  Mathematicii, 
and  gained  the  Bumey  Prize  at  Cambridge  in  1852.  Ihe  Aeaiataat 
Maaifra  are  able  and  experienced.  There  ia  a  reaident  Foraga 
Master. 

Six  FxhiMtioni  to  Cambridge.  Ko  Free  Boya.  EzceUeot  Gymna- 
ainm  and  Sea-water  Baths.     Vohmteer  Cudet  Corps. 

H.B.U.  THE  Phinck  of  Walks  gives  annaiUly,  and  presenta  in 
pereoii  at  Saiidringham  Houre.  a  GOLD  MEDAL,  of  the  value  of  Tea 
Guineas,  aa  a  Prte  for  Classical  and  Modera  Stndiea  in  altematkai. 


FEES. 

BOARDSB8,  FORTT  TO  FORTY-Fmt  GUIKSAS. 

Books,  Sutionery,  Pew,  Washing,  and  Peivonal  Expenaes,  the  only 
Extras. 

Easy  access  to  Lynn  from  all  parts  by  railway,  and  from  the  Kofth 
by  steamer. 

H ORWELL'S  ENDOWED  SCHOOL,  St.  Steplien's,  by  Launce*. 
ton,  CumwalL    Head  Blaster,  B.  Rkkd,  A.C  P. 
Terms  for  Boarders. 
Abotb  Tkk  akd  ukdkb  Twelys  Yeabs    6  Guineas  per  Quarter. 
,.      Twelve       „       Fiftebn     «        «^      »  n 

FUTEEK  YEAHS  AHD  UPWABD«  ....     7  „  « 

Fee  roa  BEMAiKUio  thk  Vacation,  4  Gcikxas. 
K.B.— Several  Merchanta*  Sons  from  London  in  the  SdiooL 

ST,  PETER'S  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL, 

EATON    SQUARE,   S.W. 

Founded  1830.    In  union  with  King^a  College,  LondML 


l^atroH* 

The  Lobo  Abchbishop  of  Caktsbbxtbt. 

Visitor. 

The  Lobd  Bishop  of  Lokdok. 

PrttidenU^  Bkt.  T.  Fulleb,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John^a  CoUege, 

Cambridge. 

Head  Master.— Bxv.  B.  W.  Gibsonk,  M.A.,  Honorary  Fellow  ot 

Kin^*s  College,  London. 

Tlie  academic  year  i^  div  ded  into  tliree  Terms.  Tuition  Fe«  for 

eaoh,  4  to  5  Quinead.    The  Masters  receive  Boarders  at  from  45  to  76 

Guineas  per  annum. 

MALDON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Essex.  Head  Master, 
The  Eev.  Thomas  Layton  Peabsok,  BA.,  University 
College,  London.  The  course  of  Instruction,  which  affords  a  ihorotwn 
preparation  for  Profeeeiunal  life  or  the  Universities,  mi-ludea  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  Arithmetic,  Alffebra.  the  lii^her  Matliemittics,  and  the 
usual  English  subjects.  1  he  locality  is  ver>'  healthy,  and  the  Boaid- 
iiig  House  larne  and  commodious.  Terms — Tuition,  Boya  on  the 
Foundation.  £'2  lOs.  per  annum ;  all  otlier  Day  Bnye,  £10.  Boarders 
under  Twelve  yeaV«  of  age.  £40 ;  Boarders  above  Twelve  years  of  age, 
£50.  inchisive  of  Fees.  Tlie  Terms  for  Private  Pupils  may  be  known 
on  application  to  the  Bev.  the  Head  Master. 
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MALVERN 

PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE. 


THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  WOBCESTEB. 

(C^atrman  of  t^e  CattmU. 

THE  BIGHT  HON.  THE  EABL  BEAUOHAMP. 

f  tab  l^uitx. 

THE  BEY.  ABTHUB  FABEB,  HJL., 
Late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Kew  CoUegei  Oxford. 

^oarbhtg  ^imse  ^[asters. 

BEV.  CHABLES  M*DOWAL,  M.A.,  UniTerelty  College,  Oxford. 
RET.  F.  B.  DREW.  MJL,  Sidney  Sussex  Collei^,  Oambridge. 
HEV.  W.  H.  HADDOCK,  MjL.,  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
LOBAINE  ESTBIDGE,  ESQ.,  M.A.,  New  College,  Oxford. 


The  School  is  divided  into  the  Olassical  and  Modem 
Departments,  the  former  preparing  for  the  Universities, 
&c.,  and  the  latter  for  the  Civil  Service,  &c.,  &c.       ^ 

Scholarships  tenahle  at  the  Universities — ^the  Bishop 
PhUpott  and  the  Lygon,  value  respectively  £30  per 
annnm,  for  three  years,  tenable  in  the  (college ;  the  Lea 
Scholarship,  value  £30  per  annum,  for  three  years. 

Exhibitions  tenable  in  the  College  supplied  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Council. 


Stmtarj. 

HENBY  ALDBICH,  ESQ. 


Malvebk, 

Worcett^. 
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Najitwich, 

Cheshire. 


Northamptotu 


Pesritit, 

Cumberland. 


Pbkstojt, 

Lancashire. 


Ramsey, 

Huntingdon, 


NANTWICH. 

Head  Mastar^Ber.  JAMES  T.  CBISPIH. 

PopOs  are  carefally  trained  <m  a  sacceaafol  system  for  the  Uamr- 
sities  and  for  Civil  and  Commeruijil  life. 

TcKMB  FOR  B0ARDEB8  (altogether  indosive)— 
SO  Guineas,  36  Guineas,  and  40  Gain^a8. 

OimDLE    SCHOOL. 


Tets  Qbooebs*  CovPAinr.  the  Patrons,  expend  amraally  vpoo  Urn 
School  £1,420,  exclusive  of  Four  Open  Exhibitions  of  jt5u  pn*  snq^a 
each,  tenable  for  four  years,  at  OxfW  or  Cambridge ;  and  £30.  gire« 
to  the  best  Boy  at  the  Midsummer  Examination  not  taking  an  l-xfer 
bition.     This  magnificent  outlay  enables  them  to  procore  eOdatf 
Biastere— ClassiciJ.  Mtthematical,  and  Conunerrial :  trire  iln  Putt;    1 
the  full  benefit  of  the  Foundation,  with  Prixes,  Exhitriiions.  Field  wai    | 
Playground  Amusements ;  and  eectire  for  them  the  follnving  UNssl 
arrangements,  with  every  comfort  aud  care ;  numely —  Bo  rd  st 
Dr.  Stansbury^  house,  13  Guineas  a  term;  at  his  son's.  Rev.  J.  A.    • 
Stansbury,  10  Guineas;  and  Tuition,  including  French  by  a  Beside^    ' 
Master,  14i.  a  terra. 

PENEITH   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL^ 
CUMBERLAND. 

Head  Master. 
MR.  GOBDON,  London  University.  j 

Classics,  Mathematics,  French.      Day  Scht^ars,  6  to   10  Gmoeaft. 
Boarders  from  40  Guineas. 

PEESTOK  GRAMMAE  SCHOOL. 

Head  Master.—Uev.  G.  T.  Tatham,  M.A.,  hite  Scholar  of  %  Jofai^ 

College,  Cambridge. 

Second  Master.— VL.  H.  Elliott,  M.A.,  Exhibitioner  of  Worccats 

College,  Oxford. 

Assisted  by  Five  other  Masters,  prindpaUy  University  Men. 

A  University  Exhibition  of  £40  per  annum,  tenable  for  Four  yean, 
at  QKford  or  Cambridge. 

Six  Schohirahipa,  tenable  for  Three  years  by  Boys  while  at  the 
School. 

Boys  CABK7ULLT  and  succBSffFUiXT  prepared  for  all  MititBy 
and  Naval  Examinations,  and  the  Civil  Service. 

Terms  for  Boarders  ranging  from  40  to  60  Guineas  per  anmuB. 

THE    GRAMMAR   SCHOOL, 

RAMSEY,  HUNTINGDON. 


THE  Head  Master,  the  Rev.  Johh  Richabds.  BJL,  Beapoodeat, 
and  First  of  the  First  Class  Divinity  Testimoninm,  Tiinity 
College,  Dublin,  Receives  a  limited  number  of  Boarder*. 
Reference  to  Clei^gymen  and  Parents  of  Pnpili. 
Terms  for  Boarders. 
UifBEB  FirrEEK  Years  of  Age  .    .    .  £25  per  Annom. 

AboTX         n  n  «»       •     •     •  ^3®     ft         n 

No  Extras,  except  for  Music  and  Dancing. 
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PECKHAM,  LONDON,  S.E. 


SIXTEENTH   TEAS. 


{Near  the   Feekham  Eye  Station,   South  London  Line; 
Terminus,  London  Bridge  or  Victoria,) 


GONDUCTJBD  BY 


JOHN  YEATS,  LL.D.,  &c., 

XJkitkbsitt  of  Glasgow. 


Papilfl  are  receired  from  the  commencement  of  their  Ninth  year ; 
they  enter  the  Upper  School  on  attaining  their  Fourteenth,  or  on 
proTing  themselves  able  lo  do  the  work  of  the  Higher  ClaaseA.  The 
Terms  (from  £46)  include  the  use  of  Books  and  Stationery,  and  free 
Parents  or  Guardians  from  all  unforeseen  extras. 

There  are  no  degrading  punishments  of  any  kind ;  but  unruly  Boys 
cannot  be  retained  in  the  Schools. 

Every  Boy  is.  as  far  as  possible,  well  grounded  in  English,  made  to 
write  a  hand  nt  for  business,  and  trained  to  t>e  quick  at  accounts. 
French  and  German  are  taught  by  Native  Masters,  and  spoken  by  the 
Principal.  Other  Languages,  Ancient  and  Modern,  are  also  taught. 
Special  Teachers  attend  for  the  Elements  of  Stience ;  for  Land  Sur- 
veying, Levelling,  and  Plotting ;  for  Mechanical,  Geometrical,  and 
An;hitectural  Drawing.  The  four  divisions  of  tiie  School  year  are 
eqnol,  and  the  Holida  s  short.  The  premines  are  spacious  and  airy ; 
Peckham  Bye  €k>mmon  is  near,  and  available  for  Cricket,  Footbull, 
&c.  The  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  is  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. 

A  Prospectus,  and  Reports  of  Examiners  on  every  Pupil,  may  be 
had  on  application ;  also  Testimonials  from  Parents  (from  Scotch 
Parents  particularly),  and  recognised  public  autliorities,  including  the 
iof  the  •      ^    -         •     •       -    -    '^- 


^  the  late  Professor  G.  Boole,  F3.S. ;  the  late  Riglit  Hon. 
Lord  Brougham,  FJELS.,  &c.;  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.;  Professor 
Wm.  HUGHK8,  F.B.GJ!?. :  Dr.  G.  KiNKKL,  FJI.G.S.,  &c. ;  Professor 
L.  Levi,  LLJ).;  Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  F.RS.E.;  Professor  L.  Stieve- 
itabd;  Thomas  Tate  ;  J  Tillearp.,  &c.,  &c.  See  also  the  fie- 
portB  of  the  Examiners  in  the  Science  and  Art  Depar^ent,  Kensing- 
ton. 1867  and  1868. 

Twenty-seven  Pupils  were  examined  in  Geology  on  May,  17th, 
1887 ;  of  these,  twenty-three  pHssed.  Seven ijMour  Pupils  wei-e 
examined  in  Physical  Geography  on  May  28ih ;  of  these,  sixty-one 
passed.  Ten  Pupils  took  Prizes  in  both  subjects ;  seven  in  one  subject 
only. 

In  May,  1868,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  Pupils  who  presented  them- 
selves for  Science  and  Mathematics,  ninety-four  were  successful ; 
seventeen  of  them  in  two  different  subjects,  and  five  in  three  different 
subjects.  Twenty-seven  are  on  the  lists  for  a  Queen>  Prize  and 
Certiflcate.  

Testimonial  from  the  late  Lord  Brougham* 

"  4,  Grafton  Street,  30th  June,  1864. 
**My  Dear  Dr.  Y. — r  was  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
Undness  in  sending  me  the  excellent  answers  on  the  British  Consti- 
tution by  your  very  distinguished  Pupil,  Mr.  H.  P.  (of  Perth).  I 
have  read  the  papers  with  great  interest,  and,  except  some  slight 
mistakes  (as  wnt  for  statute  in  one  or  two  places).  I  suppose  it  is 
accurately  given.— Believe  me,  truly  yours,  H.  BROUGHAM.'' 


Peckham, 

Surrey. 
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yorktkirt. 


St.  mttts  College 

IKD 

MIDDLE  CLASS  SCHOOLS, 

RAWDON,     NEAR     LEEDS. 


REV.  BOBEBT  HOWABD,  M.A^  Vicar  of  Bawdon. 


8t  Peter't  Ck)llege  ib  a  societj  which  charges  itself 
with  the  education  of  the  Tarious  grades  of  the  Middle 
Claas  in  Yorkshire,  and  aims  at  providing,  at  a  mediate 
cost,  a  course  of  sound  religious  and  general  instmction 
adapted  to  the  special  rt^quirementii  of  each  ^^rade.  A 
Boutiin^  School  for  the  sons  of  the  professional  and 
mercantile  classes  has  been  opened  in  the  pariah  of  Baw- 
don,  and  it  is  proposed  shortly  to  erect  hmldinga  capable 
of  containing  300  Boarders.  The  present  School  build- 
ings can  accommodate  80  Boarders.  The  situation  is 
healthy,  and  the  air  pure  and  bracing.  There  are  25 
acres  of  land  attache  to  the  School  which  serve  as 
Flayin^f  and  Cricket  Grounds.  There  is  also  a  huge 
covered  Shed  for  Games  and  Gymnastics  daring  wet 
weatiier.    The  Dietary  is  wholesome,  plain,  and  libersL 


grab   paslcr.        {Ta,^f>on>ry.) 
BEV.  BOBEBT  HOWABD,  ILA. 

Jlesibtnt  Assistant  pastrr. 

JAMES  SUIOEB.  ESQ.,  Associate  of  St.  Nicholas  Oollfg«,  Laiidi« ; 
and  late  Master  in  St.  Ji^a'a  School,  Uurstpieipoint. 

SCHOOL    DUES. 

Boarders  nr  Head  Master's  Dobmitoribs  £68  per  annum. 
,.  M  GsnERAX  School  m_         £^  lOs.    „ 

DAT  Boarders £S0  and  £»0  « 

Day  Scholars t,l»         „ 

Ektbamcx  Feb £1 U.       „ 

Weekly  Boarders  pay  the  same  dues  as  Boarders. 

Extras:  Greek  or  German,  Drawing,  Pianoforte,  £4  4^. 
each ;  Organ,  ^6 ;  Fencing,  £2  per  annum.  The  School 
Dues  are  payable  in  advance  on  the  first  day  of  each 
Term,  vis.,  January  25,  April  25,  and  Septeml>6r  14. 

The  general  course  of  instruction  comprises  the 
EngUsh,  Latin,  and  French  Langua^ ;  History,  Geo> 
graphy.  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid,  Book-kteping  ; 
Uie  elements  of  Physical  Science,  Drilling,  and  Vocal 
Music. 

For  Prospectus  and  further  information  apply  to  the 
Head  Master. 
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RADLEY. 
Visitor. 

THE  LOKD  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD, 

8ffari)tiT. 

REV,  WILLIAM  WOOD,  D.D.,  late  FeUow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford. 

EIGHT  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 


RADLBT, 


Berks. 


There  are  Four  Entrance  Scholarships  of  £50  each.  Three  Senior 
Soholarahlpe,  and  a  Choral  Scholarship. 

Boys  are  prepared  for  the  Unif  ersitiee,  the  Competitive  Examin*- 
tions,  Ac,  &c.,  special  pzoYiaion  being  made  for  them  in  the  Modem 
Department. 

Terms  £106,  inclnsive  of  French,  German,  Vocal  Music,  Drawing, 
and  Swinuning. 

For  ParHadan  apply  to  the  Warden, 

RUGELEY    SCHOOL. 

THE  Head  Master  (First  Class  Classic)  receives  from  13  to  15  sons 
of  Gentlemen  as  Boarders.    Terms  £50  inclusive. 
Second  Master,  Cambridge  Senior  Optime. 
Third  Master  for  Modem  Languages, 
line  open  country. 

ST.  ALBAN'S  ROYAL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 
HERTS. 

Bead  Master— "Bbv.  H.  Stbettoit,  M.A.,  Oxford. 
Second  Matf^r—'Rey.  H.  Fowleb,  M^A.,  Oxford. 

'  The  Head  Master  receives  Ten  Boarders  into  his  own  house.    Pupils 
under  Thirteen  years  of  age,  £42 ;  above  £52  lOf. 

SANDBACH  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 
CHESHIRE. 

Head  Master. 

REV.  LEWIS  EVANS,  M.A., 

Late  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

Terms  for  Boarders— under  Twdve  years  of  age,  £45 ;  above  Twelve 

years  of  age,  £60.  

SHEPTON  MALLET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.  Founded  a j). 
1627.  Head  Master,  J.  E.  Fabbrothrb,  F.C.P.,  assisted  by 
oompetent  liasters.  In  this  Scho<d,  Pupils  are  carefully  prepared  for 
Professional,  Commercial,  or  Agricultural  pursnits,  for  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice, or  the  University  Local  Examinations. 


RUOELET, 

Stafford. 


St.  Albax^s, 

HerU. 


Saudbaoh, 

Cheshire. 


Sheptok 
Mallet, 
Somerset. 
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SUPTOK, 

forkskin. 


Shittuham, 

Norfolk. 


STOUBBBII>eE«       I 

WorcetUr*  ' 


St.  Lvo2rABi>^ 
ov-Sea, 


SKIPTON    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL, 

YORKSHIRE. 
TOVKDKD  BT  C^HOM  ERMY8TED,  A.D.  IMS. 
ffead  Master.—Th^  B^r.  H  N  Obimlkt,M. A., Twelfth  Wr«n0er, 
18A6,  Uto  SihuUrof  SU  Peief^  College,  Ciunbiid^.  and  1  ite  An-inm 
Sihotar.  rniremty  C*>Uegip.  London.  Second  iifutrr. — Th*  Bei. 
CtMHBFRrR4>iTH,M.A  ,Cla5»itnI( Fitzgerald)  ExhiUuoneryQoecc's 
CoUegr,  Oxford,  Third  Class,  Litu  Hum. 

Terms  for  Board*r9. 
BoTS  ABonc  TwELYX  Ybars  of  AeK    .    .    54  OoiBeM. 

„       I'XDKB  „  „  .     .      63  ^ 

These  Terma  include  Feea  for  ToiUoo,  Board.  Beaideiice,  umi  Ia«* 
dreae. 

Pupila  are  eli^'Me  for  an  Exhibition  of  £30  a  year»  t«>nable  at  Cuist'i 
0<)]lrffe,  CAmbndiie.  Two  School  Si  holaiships.  of  £20  a  rear  eat  h,  ur 
awarded  annually  to  Boarders  resident  In  ihe  Head  Master's  hooci'. 

SNEITISHAM   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL, 
NORFOLK. 

Bead  Jfiuter-ROBEBT  LUBBOCK. 

Has  23  Boarders. 

Boyi  prepared  for  Civil  Service  and  other  Examinartona. 

TEEMB  ox  APPXIC4T10K. 

KING  EDWARD'S  GRAMMAR   SCHOOL,  Stourbridge,  Wor- 
cestershire.   Viritor,  the  Lord  Bi*hop  oi  Worcester. 
Head  Master,  B«v.  W.  J.  J.  Welch,  M.A.,  £x-:^cboUr  and  Prize- 
man of  St.  Catharine'a  College,  Cambridge. 

Temu  for  Boarders. 
Ukdxb  Twelve  Yrabs  of  age  .    .    .    .  50  Goineaa  per  annam. 
Above        „        anjd  vxdeb  Sixtekk     .  60       „  „ 

„       fiixTKKir 70       „  „ 

BELMONT  HOUSE  SCHOOL, 

XTPPEB  MAZE   HUX, 

ST.  LEOIARD'S  GREEV,  ST.  LEOIARD'S-OI-SEi, 

SUSSEX. 


Principal  and  aassieal  Master.— TBE  BEV.  CHARLES   FORGE, 

B.A.,  OxoB. 

Jfathematical  ilaster.—MtL  S.  E.  WEST. 

I')renek  Afasttr.^U.  BUROUIERES. 

Music  Master.-^MR.  TRUEMAN. 

Drawing  i/ajt«r.— MR.  BOOTY. 

DriU  SergeanU'-COBiPORAL  DABNEY. 


The  School  is  very  healthily  situated,  with  Cricket  Gronnd  attached, 
and  all  the  necMsaries  of  a  flrat-class  PrivAte  School  for  the  Sons  of 
Gentlemen.  The  Rev.  Principal  prepares  a  limited  number  of  Pupils 
for  Eton.  Westminster,  Harrow,  the  Univewities,  and  Civil  Serrice 
Examinations. 

Terms  Moderate.    Please  sidresa  as  above. 
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THE  COLLEGE,  TOEQUAT. 


^principal. 

THE  REV.  W.  BROCKLESBY  DAVIS,  M.A.,  late  Exhibitioner 
and  First  Oaas  Prizeman  of  St.  John**  College,  CMDbridge,  Grm- 
dudte  in  Honours. 

Stnior  Rntor. 

I     J.  T.  WAHDBOPER,  B.  A.,  Junior  Student  of  CShrisf^  Choroh,  Oxford. 

|nnior  Cntor. 

BiB.  J.  B.  BURTON,  Member  of  tbe  UniTersity  of  London. 

^rofitssor  of  ^obtm  Jfaitguaga. 

MONS.  J.  MISTOWSKL 

Jrafaring. 

MR.  T.  HOLBCES,  School  of  Ait 
^BRQEAin?  ELLIS. 


The  College  edncatee  the  Sons  of  Gentlemen  for  the  Public  Schoob. 
the  Navy,  Sandburg,  Woolwich,  the  Anny  the  Civil  Serrices,  and 
the  Universities.  In  some  case:*  Bu^ns  are  also  sent  into  the  University 
L<-cal  Examinations — at  wliu-h  those  sent  in  have  hitherto,  without 
exception,  done  well,  and  in  most  instances  have  highly  distinguished 
thenuelves. 

The  Principal  having  at  present  a  Son  and  Nephew  eight  years  <rf 
age,  wishes  to  receive  some  nice  Boys  of  a  like  age  to  commence  and 
continue  their  Studies  with  them. 

The  instruction  includes  French,  German,  and  the  usual  ClaMical 
.and  Mathematical  course,  while  particular  attention  is  given  to  Eng- 
lish and  Modem  subjects.  Music,  I>rawing,  &c.,  are  extras,  at  the 
usual  terms. 

The  College  is  excellently  situated  in  the  best  part  of  Torquay,  sur- 
rounded by  4}  acres  of  Pleasure  Ground,  laid  out  for  Cricket,  Foot- 
ball, Croquet,  &o. ;  there  are  also  Ball  Courts,  and  a  large  Gymnasium. 

Special  care  is  taken  of  delicate  Bo>'8,  and  they  may  remain  during 
the  Christmas  Vacation  at  a  proportionate  charge. 


TERMS. 

Boarders,  ntcLUDiifo  Tihtioh  Fee,  £80  to  £100  per  Ann. 
Sutglb  Room,  £30  per  Annum  extra. 


There  are  Exhibitions  of  £20  and  £40  for  Boys  who  pass  a  satls- 
fact(nry  Examination  on  admission. 


TOBQUAT, 


Devon. 
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TOBQUAT, 


Devon. 


TOli    CREST    HALL, 

WABBEEBY  HILL,  TOBQUAY. 


Under  the  Rev.  T.  R.  R.  STEERING,  MJL, 

Sometime  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wbrceater  Cdlege,  Ozfard; 

First  and  SeeoTul  Class  Classics  ;  First  Class  in  Law  and  Ueders. 

History  ;  formerly  Tutor  and  Assistrmt  Master  at  WHlimjtea^ 

College;  Author  (f '"  Eventide^  a  B*iok  of  Prayer  for  the 

School  Room  ;  "  and  o^  a  Trmtslatum  of 

**IjmgiiiMS  OH  the  SublimeJ* 


The  Education  here  g^iven  is  intended  for  the  sqsa  ei 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  follows  in  the  main  the 
system  of  the  leading  Public  Schools. 

In  the  domestic  arrangements  the  Pupils  are  treated 
in  every  respect  as  members  of  the  fEunily. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  special  require- 
ments of  any  Pupil  about  to  quit  "  Tor  Crest  Hall "  fir 
a  Public  School,  while  the  general  course  of  studies  is  of 
a  nature  to  enable  Pupils  proceeding  directly  to  the 
Universities  to  take  at  once  a  good  position  there  is 
scholars. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  inculcate  sound  moral  and 
religious  principles,  and  to  g^ve  all  the  Pupils  a  manly 
tone,  with  the  demeanour  and  accomplishments  of  Eng- 
lish gentlemen. 

The  age  of  Pupils,  at  the  time  of  admission,  shonld  be 
between  Ten  and  Fifteen. 

The  Fees— 200  Guineas  (for  Pupils  under  Fourteen, 
150  Guineas)  a  year — are  payable  terminally  in  advance, 
on  or  before  the  day  of  the  Pupil's  entering  or  retozn- 
ing  ;  the  year  being  divided  into  three  Terms,  with  the 
usual  vacations. 

A  Quarterns  notice  must  be  given  before  the  removal 
of  a  Pupil. 


Applieations  to  be  addretaed  to  (he  Hev.  T.  S  .-R,  STEBBISG, 
Tor  Crest ,  Warberry  Sill,  Torquay, 
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TTJXFORD,    NOTTS. 

ASOUin),  Practical,  and  CompreheiMive  Education  ^ClaMica], 
Commercial,  or  General* 
Situation  remarkably  salubrious.    Food  excellent  and  unlimited. 
Careful  attention  to  personal  comfort.  No  Extras  except  Stationery. 
Terms  /rem  20  Guineas. 


TuxrOBD, 


Notts, 


WREXHAM    CRAMIVIAR    SCHOOL.      Head   Master,   Bev. 
J.  KiBK,  M  Am  Prizeman  of  St.  John^  College,  Cambridge. 
The  School  course  includes  English  and  Modem  snbjects,  as  well  as 
Classics.    1  he  School  is  t>eipg  greatly  enlarged,  to  accommodate  the 
increasing  nuint>er  of  Boarders. 

Wrexham  is  in  a  very  heaUhy  locality.    A  flrst-claas  station  on  the 
Great  W  estem  Bailway. 

Terms  frcmmoBO  Gmneas  a  year. 


Wrexham, 

Denbigh. 


GEOVE    PAKE    SCHOOL, 

WREXHAM, 
Principal— J,  PBTCE  JONES,  L.aP.,  &c. 
Attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  following  facts  :— 

1.  No  Pupil  sent  to  any  of  the  Preliminary  Professional  Examina- 
tions from  Grove  Paric  School  has  failed  to  pass. 

2.  For  several  years  in  succession.  Certificates  (either  from  the 
Universities  or  the  College  of  Preceptors)  have  been  awarded  to  one- 
third  of  aU  the  Pupils  in  the  SohooL 

3.  In  18M  and  1867,  twenty  Candidates  were  sent  to  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridite  Local  Examinations,  only  one  of  whom  failed  to  obtain  a 
Certificate.  The  failures  from  other  schools  in  the  kingdom  were  S5 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  1867,  Thirty-nine  Candidates  were  ex- 
amined by  the  College  of  Preceptors,  out  of  which  number  Thirty- 
seven  passed  wiUi  credit.  The  total  number  from  the  various  schools 
in  the  kingdom  was  1.671,  and  of  these  607  failed  to  pass. 

4.  The  effleienoy  of  the  School  is  not  confined  to  one  brandi  of 
education,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  circumstance  that,  at  the  Exa- 
minations of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  honours  have  D4>en  awarded 
to  its  Pupils  in  several  distinct  subjects — e,g.  Latin.  Mathematics, 
French.  Rnglish  Language,  Geography,  and  Book-iceeping.  It  ia 
especially  noteworthy,  however,  tliat  at  Five  of  the  College  Examina- 
tions, the  highest  place  in  Book-keeping  was  given  to  boys  educated 
at  this  School. 

It  need  only  be  added,  that  the  premises  are  delightfully  and  most 
healthily  situated,  and  are  fitted  up  with  due  regard  to  comfort  and 
efficiency,  and  that  the  Principal  conscientiously  endeavours  to  form 
in  his  Pupils  a  manly  Christian  character. 

Tkrms,  inclusive  of  Washing,  Books,  Stationery,  F^«nch,  &o..  from 
86  to  48  GuiMBAS  PER  ANNUM.  No  extras  whatever,  except  for 
Drawing,  Music,  and  the  University  and  College  Examination  Fees. 


THE  COLLEGE  O?  SS.  MARTIN  AND  GREGORY,  Wye, 
Kent.  Head  Master,  Bev.  J.  R.  Major.  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  laie 
Head  ICaster  of  Crypt  School,  Gloucester,  and  formerly  Classical 
Master  in  King^  College,  London. 

Fees  for  Boarders— Under  Twelve  years,  17  Guineas  per  Tenn; 
above  Twelve,  20  Guineas. 

Three  Terms  in  the  year.  The  Fees  include  all  School  expenses 
but  Drawing.  Music,  Dancing,  Laundress,  and  Books. 


Wrexham, 

DetUrigh. 


Wri, 


Kent. 
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WALTHiJfnOW, 
£mcx.  , 


FOREST    SCHOOL, 

WALTHAMSTOW, 

IK  UNION  WITH  KING'S  COLLEGE.  LONDON. 


Foiuided  by  Proprietors  under  Tmstoes,  1834. 
$alron. 

THE  HOST  REV.  THE  LORD  ABCHBISHOP  OF  CANTEBBUBT. 

I^restbtnt. 

THE  LOBD  BISHOP  OF  BOCHBSTER. 

FOUBTXKV  Yice-Pbksiduits  repTMent  the  Proprieton'  interwti, 
and  nominate  Boy  at  "Proptieion*  terma. 

Partioalan  of  NominatioQi  may  be  learnt  on  application  to  the 
Secretaxy. 

BET.  F.  BABLOW  OUT,  D.D^  late  Crewe  KrhibitJona-  of  Liao^ 
College,  Oxford. 


j$U0nb  ^Hster. 


EEV.  J.  a  GILDEBDALE,  M.A.,  Oriel  College,  Ozfofd.    Denyer 
Univenity  Scholar. 


^Asimd  Paster. 


J.  WHITT,  B.A.,  late  Soholar  of  Trinity,  Cambridge. 

REV.  T.  R.  WRIGHT,  B. A.,  Scholar  of  Pembroke  CoUege,  Oambcidge. 

W.  H.  HUGHES,  »LA.,  Scholar  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford- 

F.  G.  GILDERDALE,  B.A.,  St.  John^s  College,  Cambridge. 

Writutg  if ajter— HERBERT  HOLT,  Esq. 

r  MONS.  DUHART-FAUVET,  of  the  Unirertity 
French  and  German-i        of  Puris. 

I  MONS.  V.  H.  CLERO. 

Drawing^W.  STARK,  Eiq. 

Music-W,  y.  BARRY,  Mus.  Doo. 


There  is  a  Natural  Science  Department,  with  Labo- 
ratory. 

All  Boys  are  taught  Vocal  Mosie,  and  Drawing,  and 
Gymnastics. 

Exhibitions  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  Junior 
Scholarships  at  King's  College,  London. 


TERMS. 

iK  Hbad  Uastsb*s  House 70  Gidn« 

Ditto  ditto     (for  Boys  onder  14)  .  80       „ 

Ik  otbxb  Houses 70       „ 
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KING'S  COLLEGE  SCHOOL, 

(Founded  in  oonnectioa  with  King*li  CoU«e«,  188(V) 
SOMERSET  HOUSE,  W.C. 


THE  BEY.  a.   F.   MAOLEAB,    BJ>. 

9tc£-pasttr. 

THE  REV.  J.  TWENTYMAN,  M.A. 
Akd  Twkktt-two  Absistant-Mabtkbs. 


THOMAS  HEWITT  KEY,  M.A^  FJLS. 

©ut-PH«ttr. 

E.  B.  HOBTON,  M.A. 
Aid  Thibty  Asbistavt-Mabtxbs. 


UniT^nity  OoUege  School  U  open  to  boys  of  all  religions  denominft- 
lions,  the  education  being  exclusively  secnlar. 

There  are  Thrrr  Terms  in  the  year ;  the  Upprb  School  Feb 
being  £7  per  Term,  and  the  LowsB  School  Fse,  £6  as.  6d.  per 
Term. 

The  dividends  of  the  Hollow  at  Fuicd  are  employed  by  the 
Cooncil  of  University  Collej^e  in  payment  of  school  fees  of  pupils  of 
merit  needing  pecuniary  assistance  for  their  education. 

Vacatioks,  Twkltr  Wkkks. 

Pupils  attending  the  School  may  obtain  Bailway  Season  Tickets 
at  half-price.  

Stcrttarg. 

JOHN  BOBSON,  B.A. 


F  F 


King's  College  School  prepares  for  the  Universities,  for  the  Kaval 
and  MUitary  Services,  for  the  Civil  Service,  and  for  General  Par- 
suits,  at  £33  8s.  per  annnm. 

It  has  several  Schdarsb^w,  varying  from  £20  to  £50,  besides 
Exhibitions  and  Prizes. 

Twelve  Choral  Exhibitioners,  elected  by  the  Coondl,  are  Founda- 
tioners, and  are  educated  free  of  expense. 

VAOATIOSB,  TniBTEBK  WEBKB. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL, 

(Founded,  in  connection  with  University  College,  exclusively  for 
secular  instruction,  in  1832,) 

GOWER   STREET,  W.O. 


WBSTMnrBTEB, 
LOHDOV, 

Aiiddlufx, 


Habtlbbokb, 

LOKDON, 

IhcUUetcx, 
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Abbboatexny,  Monmouth,  417. 
Abingdon,  Berks,  417. 
Albans,  St.,  Herts,  619,  571. 
Aldenham,  Herts,  419,  666, 
Alford,  Lincoln,  419. 
Appleby,  Westmorland,  421. 
A^ethwaite,      see     Bowness. 

Westmorland,  435. 
Ashburton,  Devon,  422. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,    Leicester, 

422. 
Atherstone,  Warwick,  423. 
Aylesbury,  Bucks,  424. 
Aylsham,  Norfolk,  425. 
Aynhoe,  Northampton,  425. 

Bala,  Llan-y-cil,  Merioneth,  N. 
Wales,  see  note,  417. 

Bangor,  Carnarvon,  N.  Wales, 
426. 

Barnwell,  Cambridge,  eee  Cam- 
bridge, 444. 

Bath,  Somerset,  428. 

Beaumaris,  Anglesea,  N.  Wales, 
428 

Bedfonl,  429. 

Bees,  St.,  Cumberland,  520. 

Berkhampstead,  Herts,  430. 

Beverley,  York,  E.R.,  430. 

Bircher,  Hereford,  eee  Lucton, 
495. 

Birmingham^  Warwick,  431. 


Bishop's  Stortford,  Herts,  431. 
Blaokheath,  eee  Lewisham,  432. 
Blackrod,  Bolton,  Lanes.,  432. 
Bolton-le-Moors,  Lanes.,  434. 
Bosbury,  Hereford,  434. 
Boston,  Lincohi,  434. 
Bosworth,    Market^    Leicester, 

498. 
Bottwnog,      Caernarvon,      N. 

Wales,  434. 
Bowes,  York,  N.B.,  436. 
Bowneas,  Westmorland,  436. 
Bradfield,  Berks,  435,  659. 
Bradford,  York,  W.R.,  436. 
Brecon,  South  Wales,  436. 
Brentwood,  Essex,  436,  656. 
Bridgnorth,  Salop,  437. 
Bristol,  Somerset,  438. 
Bromsgrove,    Worcester,   438, 

561. 
Brownsover,       Warwick,     iw 

Rugby,  284. 
Bruton,  Somerset,  439. 
Bucker^U,  Devon,  eee  Honiton, 

477. 
Bungay,  Suffolk,  440. 
Bnntixigford,  Herts,  440. 
Burnley,  Lanes.,  441. 
Bury,  Lanes.,  442. 
Burv    St.  Edmunds,    Suffolk, 

442. 
Butterwick,  Lincoln,  443. 
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Cabrma&thsN)  S.  Wales,  443. 

Oaigtory  Lincoln,  443. 

Calne,  Wilts,  443. 

Oambridge,  444. 

Canterbniy,  Kent,  444. 

Oardiffan,  8.  Wales,  444 

Gariisle,  Camberland,  444. 

CaTendish,  Suffolk,  445. 

Gharlbury,  Oxford,  446, 

Chailoote,  Warwick,  tee  Hamp- 
ton Lucy,  470. 

Charteilionse,  London,  207* 

Chelmsford,  Essex,  446,  562. 

Cheltenham,  Gloucester,  446. 

Chester,  Cathedral  School,  446. 

Chesterfield,  Derby,  446. 

Chesterton,  tee  Cambridge,  444. 

Cliigwell,  Essex,  448,  562. 

Chipping  Camden,  Gloucester, 
448. 

Christ's  Hoepital,  London,  356. 

City  of  London  School,  491. 

Clitheroe,  Lanes.,  460. 

Colton,  Lanes.,  tee  Hawkshead, 
451. 

Conisford  Ward,  tee  Norwich, 
Norman*s  School,  506. 

Coventry,  Warwick,  452. 

Cowbridge,  Glamorgan,  S. 
Wales,  452,  562. 

Cranbrook,  Kent,  453. 

Crediton,  Devon,  453. 

Crewkeme,  Somerset,  453. 

Croft,  Hereford,  tee  Lucton,  495. 

Cumberland,  County,  tee  St. 
Bees,  520. 

David's,    St.,    Pembroke,    S. 

Wales,  tee  Llandovery,  490. 
Dedham,  Essex,  456. 
Denbigh,  N.  WaXeSf  tee  note,  417. 
Deptford,  Kent,  tee  Lewi^m, 

488. 
Derby,  456. 

Devon,  County,  «m  Crediton,  453. 
Deythnr,      Montgomery,      N. 

Wales,  456. 
Dolgelly,  Merioneth,  N.  Wales, 

457. 


Donoaster,  York,  457. 
Donington,  Linooln,  457. 
Donnington,  Salop,  458. 
Dorchester,  Dors^  458. 
Drax,  Yorit,  W.B.,  458. 
Dulwich,  Surrey,  408. 
Durham,  Cathedral  School,  459, 
564. 

East  Sutton,  Kent,  tee  Sutton- 
Valence,  63L 

Edstone,  York,  K.R.,  tee  Thorn- 
ton, 533. 

Eltham,  Kent,  tee  Lewisham, 
488. 

Elv,  Cathedral  School,  Cam- 
bridge, 461. 

Essex,  County,  tee  Felstead,  463. 

Eton,  Bucks,  1. 

Etwall,  Derby,  tee  Bepton,  514. 

Exeter,  Grammar  School, 
Devon,  462,  564. 

Exeter,  Hole's  School,  Devon, 
462. 

Exminster,  Devon,  tee  Crediton, 
453. 

Eyton,  Hereford,  m0  Lucton,  495. 

Fabmanbt,  York,  N.R.,  tee 
Thornton,  533. 

Famham,  Surrey,  462. 

Faversham,  Kent,  462. 

Felstead,  Essex,  463. 

Finchley,  Middlesex,  tee  High- 
gate,  475. 

Finsthwaite,  Lanes.,  tee  Colton, 
451. 

Fordington,  Dorset,  tte  Dor- 
chester, 458. 

Fnunlingham,  Suffolk,  464. 

Frieston,  Lincoln,  tee  Butter- 
wick,  443. 

Frome,  Dorset,  see  Dorchester, 
458. 

GiOGLBSwiCK,  York,  W.E.,  465. 
Gilling,  York,  N.R.,  465. 
Gloucester,  Crypt  School,  466. 
Grantham,  Lincoln,  466. 
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Qreenwich,  Kent,  m«  Lewisham, 

488. 
Gkuldford,  Surrey,  468. 

Halipax,  York,  W.B.,  469. 
Hampton  Luov,  Warwick,  470. 
Harrow,  Middlesex,  245. 
Hartlebory,  Worcester,  471. 
Haverfordwest,    Pembroke,   8. 

Wales,  472. 
Hawarden,  Flint,  N.Walee,  472. 
Hawkahead,  Lanes.,  472,  665. 
Heath,  York,  W.R.,  see  Halifiix, 

469. 
Helston,  Cornwall,  473. 
Hereford,  Cathedral  School,  473. 
Highgate,  Middlesex,  475. 
Hipperholme,  Yoik,  W.R.,  475. 
Holt,  Norfolk,  476. 
Honiton,  Devon,  477. 
Houghton-le-Spring,  Durham, 

477. 
Hull,  <M  Kingston-upon-Hull, 

482. 
Huntingdon,  478. 
Hurst  Pierpoint,  Sussex,  478. 

Ilminstbr,  Somerset,  479. 
Ipswich,  Suffolk,  479. 

Kbndal,  Westmorland,  480. 
Kidbrook,  Kent,  see  Lewisham, 

488. 
Kidderminster,  Worcester,  481. 
Kingsbridge,  Devon,  481. 
Kingsland,  Hereford,  ««0  Lucton, 
.  495. 

King's  Lynn,  Norfolk,  481,  566. 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  482. 
Kirkby  Ix)nsdale,  Westmorland, 

483,  565. 
Kirkby  Stephen,  Westmorland, 

483. 
Kirkham,  Lanes.,  484. 
Kirton-in-Lindsey,  Lincoln,  4  84. 

Lambourns,  Essex,  see  Chigwell, 

448. 
Lancaster,  485. 
Lancing,  Sussex,  485. 


Langley,  Kent»  m»  Sutton- 
Valence,  531. 

Layston,  Herts,  eee  Bunting- 
ford,  440. 

Lee,  Kent,  see  Lewiaham,  488. 

Leeds,  Kent, ««»  Sutton- Yaleooe, 
531. 

Leeds,  York,  W.E.,  487. 

Leicester,  487. 

Lenham,  Kent,  see  Sutton- Va- 
lence, 531. 

Lewisham,  Kent,  488. 

Linton,  York,  W.R.,  489. 

Llandovery,  Caermarthen,  S. 
Wales,  490. 

Llanegryn,  Merioneth,  K. 
Wales,  490. 

Llanelidan,  Denbigh,  N.  Wales, 
see  Ruthin,  518. 

Llanrwst,  Denbigh,  N.  Wales, 
490. 

Llantillio  Crossenny,  Mon- 
mouth, 490. 

Llan-y-cil,  Merioneth,  N.Wales, 
see  Bala,  417. 

Lledrod,  Cardigan,  S.Wale8,490. 

London:  Charterhouse,  207; — 
Christ's  Hospital,  356 ;— City 
of  London  School,  491; — 
Mercers*  School,  492;— Mer- 
chant Taylors'  School,  168 ; — 
St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  Smith's 
School,  493  ;— St.  Olave'sand 
St.  John's,  Southwark,  493  ; 
—  St.  Paul's,  133 ;  —  St. 
Saviour's,  Southwark,  493; 
— Westminster  School,  94  ; — 
see  also  Dulwich  CoUege,  408; 
— Highgate,  Cholmeley's 
School,  475 ; — Kind's  CoU^^ 
School,  577 ; — Lewisham,488 ; 
— University  College  School, 
677. 

Loughborough,  Leicester,  494. 

Loughton,  Lssex,  see  ChigweH, 
448. 

Louth,  Lincoln,  495. 

Lucton,  Hereford,  495. 

Ludlow,  Salop,  496. 
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liUfltoii)   Herofbrd)  Mf  liucton, 

496. 
Lynn  Regis,  Norfolk,  481,  566. 

Macclebfibld,  Cheshire,  497. 

Maidstone,  Kent,  497. 

Maldon,  Essex,  497,  666. 

Manchester,  Lanes.,  498. 

Market  Bosworth,  Leicester, 
498. 

Marlborough,  Wilts,  396. 

Mercers'  School,  London,  492. 

Merchant  Taylors*  School,  Lon- 
don, 168. 

Middleton,  Lanes.,  600. 

Monmouth,  601. 

Newabk,  Nottingham,  602. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Northum- 
berland, 603. 

New  Cross  Naval  School,  Kent, 
603. 

Newport,  Essex,  604. 

Newport,  Salop,  604. 

Normanton,  York,  W.R.,  606. 

Northleach,  Gloucester,  606. 

Norwich,  Norfolk,  606. 

,      Norman*s 

School,  606. 

Oakham,  Rutland,  607. 
Oundle,  Northampton,  608,668. 

Pbiouth,  Cumberland,  610,  668. 
Peterborough,      Northampton, 

610. 
Pocklington,  York,  E.R.,  611. 
Pontefract,  York,  W.R.,  611. 
Presteign,  Radnor,  S.Wales,  612. 
Preston,  Lanes.,  612,  668. 
Prestwich,  Lanes.,  mv  Middleton , 

600. 

Rbadino,  Berks,  614. 
Repton,  Derby,  614. 
Richmond,  York,  N.R.,  614. 
Rishworth,  York,  W.R.,  616. 
Rochdale,  Lanes.,  616. 
Rochester,Cathedral  6chool,6 1 6. 
Rothbnry,  Northumberland,61 7. 


Royston,  York,  W.R.,  617. 
Rnabon,  Denbigh,  N.Wales,  618. 
Rugby,  Warwick,  284. 
Ruthin,  Denbigh,  N.  Wales,  618. 

St.  Albaks,  Herts,  619,  671. 

St  Bees,  Cumberland,  620. 

St.  David's,  mv  Llandovery,  490. 

St  Edmund's  Bury,  8uffo\k, 
442. 

St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  Smith's 
School,  London,  493. 

St  Mary  Overy,M0  St.  Saviour's, 
Southwark,  493. 

St  Olave's  and  St  John's,  South- 
wark, 493. 

St  Paul's  School,  London,  133. 

St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  493. 

Sandford,  Devon,  see  Crediton, 
463. 

Saxton,  York,  W.R.,  aee  Sher- 
bum,  624. 

Sedbergh,  York,  W.R.,  622. 

Sevenoaks,  Kent,  623. 

Sherborne,  Dorset,  624. 

Sherbiiru,  York,  624. 

Shobden,  Hereford,  tee  Lacton, 
496. 

Shrewsbury,  Salop,  827. 

Sinnington,  York,  N.R.,  tee 
Thornton,  633. 

Skipton,  York,  W.R.,  626,  672. 

Southwark,  London,  493. 

Southweald,  Essex,  $ee  Brent- 
wood, 436,  666. 

Southwell,  Notts,  627. 

Stamford,  Lincoln,  628. 

Steeple  Aston,  Oxford,  628. 

Stourbridge,  Worcester,  629. 

Stratford-on-Avon,  Warwick, 
630. 

Suffolk,  County,  eee  Framling- 
ham,  464. 

Sutton- Valence,  Kent,  631. 

Swansea,  Glamorgan,  S.Wales, 
631. 

TALTBorr,  Merioneth,  N.Wales, 
JMLIanegryn,490. 
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Tamworth,  Staffoid,  531. 
Tavistock,  Devon,  532. 
Thornton,  York,  N.B.,  63S. 
Threshfieid,    York,    W.B,  M0 

Linton,  489. 
Tiverton,  Devon,  634* 
Tonbridge,  Kent,  535. 
Trowbridge,  Wilts,  536. 
Tmmpin^n,    tee    Cambridge, 

444. 
Tnuo,  Comwall,  536. 

Undermilbbck,   Westmoriand, 

eee  Bowneas,  435. 
Uppingham,  Rutland,  537. 
Uppington,    Salop,    eee    Don- 

nington,  458. 
Usk,  Monmouth,  538. 

Wakbfibld,  York,  W.R.,  539. 

Waball,  Stafford,  539. 

Ware,  Herts,  540. 

Warwick,  541. 

Waaperton,  Warwick,  eee  Hamp- 
ton Lucy,  470. 

Wellington  College,  Woking- 
ham, Berks,  542. 


Wem,  Salop,  542. 
Westminster  School,  94. 
Whalley,  Lanes.,  543. 
Wimboume    Minster,    Dorset, 

544. 
Winchester,  Hants,  49. 
Windermere,  Westmorland,  545. 
Wisbech,  Cambridge,  545. 
Wokingham,  Berks,   eee  Wd- 

lington  CoUege,  542. 
Wolveihampton,  Sta£Eard,  546. 
Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  547. 
Woodford,  Essex,  eee  Chigw«l], 

448,  562. 
Worcester,   Cathedral    School, 

548. 
Worcester,  Free  School,  548. 
Wotton-under-£dge,Glottcester, 

549. 
Wroxeter,  Salop,  eee  Donning- 

ton,  458. 
Wye,  Kent,  550,  575. 
Wymondham,  Norfolk,  550. 

YiitroLB,  Hereford,   eee    Luc- 
ton. 
York,  Cathedral  School,  551. 
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*  Schooli  open  to  the  entire  County. 

t  Sohooli  wikich  prepare  for  UniTernty  Local  Examioatione. 


BEDFOBDSHIBE. 

PAoe 

Bedford,  1662  429 

Houghton  Oonqueet,  1632 477 

BEBKSHIBE. 

t  AUnfldon,  1662 417 

BradflSd,  1869 436,  859 

Childrey,  1626 448 

Hnngerford,  1663 ^ 478 

Newbury,  iai6 602 

Faiigbonme,109O 609 

Badley,  St.  Peter'e  College  671 

Beadinir,  1486  614 

St.  Andrew^  College,  see  Bmdileld, 

486,669 

Walllngford,  1869  639 

Wantage,  1697 640 

Wellington    College,    Wokingbam, 
1869 642 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Amenham,  1624 421 

Ayleebury,  prior  to  1687 424 

Beadiampton,  1663 428 

Buckingham,  1648 440 

Eton,  1440 1 

Great  Miasenden,  Peterley  House  ...  664 

High  Wycombe,  1548 476 

Walton,  aee  Ayleebury 424 

CAMBRIDGESHrRE. 

Barnwell,  see  Cambridge 444 

t  Cambridge,  1616  444 

Chflttertoo,  see  Cambridge 444 


PAOR 

Cbeveley,  1668 447 

Ely,  Cathedral  School,  1641 461 

t  March.  1696  498 

Tnunpington,  Bee  Cambridge  444 

Wi5beoh,1647 646 

CHESHIRE. 

Acton,  1662  : 418 

Audlero,  1666^ 424,666 

t  Birkenhead,  Proprietary  School  ...668 

Budworth,  Great,  see  Wition   646 

*  Bnnbury,  1694  440 

Burton,  1724 441 

Caldey  Grange,  aee  West  Kirby 542 

Daresbury,  IdOO  445 

Damball,  see  Orer 608 

iProdsham,  prior  to  1604 464 

Halton,  before  1748 469 

Hargrave,  1638 471 

Hargrave,  see  Tarvin 632 

Kirby,  see  West  Kirby 642 

t  Knutsford,  1660 486 

Lymm,  1698 496 

t  Macclesfield,  1502    497 

Malpas,  about  1690 498 

Marple,  before  1626 499 

Mottcam-in-Longdendale,  1619  501 

Nantwich,  1611    602,  668 

Nether  Knutsford,  see  Knutsford 485 

Over,  Damhall  Sdiool,  1698 608 

Bode,  aee  Congleton   462 

Runcorn,  see  Daresbury 455 

,see  Halton  469 

Sandbach,  about  1694. 522,571 

Stockport,  1487 629 

,  aee  Marple 499 
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Tinrin,)600 « 633 

— ,  see  Harttrave 471 

Wallasey,  1664 639 

Weaver,  see  Over  608 

Weaverham,  before  1661  641 

Weat  Kirby,  Grange  School,  1636  ...  642 

Whitegate,  see  Over  608 

Witton,  1667 646 

CORNWAIX. 

Bodmin,  before  1600  438 

Fowey,  1661 464 

Helaton,  before  1600  478 

Launoeston,  before  1563 486,  566 

,  HorweU»B  School,  1707...  486 

Liakeard,  before  1553 489 

Penryn,  before  1600    610 

tPenKance,  1789 610 

tProbuB,1688  613 

St  Ivea,  1639    621 

Saltash.  before  1600 621 

Truro,  1649  „ 636 

CUAfBERLAin). 

Addingham,  1634   418 

AiktOD,  Wiggonby  School,  1792 418 

Alston,  prior  to  1739  420 

Beaumont,  see  Aikton  418 

»Beefl,BeeStBees 620 

Blencam,  aee  Kirkland 484 

Blencow,  Great,  1576 433 

Boode,  Hycemoor  School,  1713  434 

Bridekirk,  Dovenby  School,  1609 437 

Brigbam.  aee  GodDBrmouth 450 

Bromfleld,  1612 488 

Bura^,  see  Aikton  ^ 418 

CarSde,  1646 446 

.see  St.  Bees 520 

Cockermouth,  1676 450 

Croethwaite,  St.  John's  Vale,  1719  ...  464 

^,  see  Keswick  480 

Colgaith,  see  Kirkland  484 

Dacre,  1749  455 

,  see  Blenoow,  Great  438 

Dalston,  before  1663   456 

Dean,  1596 456 

Dovenby,  see  Bridekirk 437 

DrigK,  1727   468 

Great  Blencowjsee  Blencow 483 

Besket-in-the  Forest,  before  1763  ...  474 

Howrigff,  see  Kirkland 484 

Hunsonby,  1726  478 

Hycemoor,  see  Bootle. 434 

Irton,  1716. 480 

Keswick,  Croethwaite  SchooL  before 

1671 « 480 

Kirkland,  1776 484 

Kirkoswald,  1746 484 

Langrjgge,  see  Bromfleld 438 

Hr'%**^"*'rj— *  A<1#»n||^«nr.  4X9 


pxai 

BCillom,  see  Whicbam  .^..» 643 

Penrith,  1395  (1564)  610,  669 

PlumWand,  1759  ,  511 

•St.  Bees,  1588   ao 

St.  John's  Vale,  see  Croethwaite 454 

Santon,  see  Irton 480 

Sootby.  see  Wetheral 643 

Thursby,  1740  594 

Uldale,  1726 68T 

Westward,  prior  to  1744 5(3 

Wetheral   «. ..  M3 

Whiuham,  before  1640  643 

Wiggonby,  see  AiktoQ    418 

Wigton,  1714    ^ 644 

WinskiU,  see  Hunsontyy 47* 

Workington,  1664   ....  btg 

Wreay,  Wore  1640 „  649 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Ashbome,  1686 433 

Bakewell,  1636 436 

,  see  Buxton 443,654 

Buxton,  1674 443 

Chapel-en-le-Frith,  1696 446 

Chesterfield,  before  1602    44* 

Chiloott,  see  Leicestenhire,  Ap^eby  431 

Derby  (1160),  1564  466 

DrayoDtt,  see  Rialey  ....„ 515 

Dronfleld,  1579 „ 459 

Btwttll,  see  Reptcm  ..,..,.«.^,« 614 

Gloesop,  uncertain 4^ 

,  see  HavHeld  473 

-.seeMellor 500 

Great  Rowley,  see  BakeweU. 435 

Hayfleld,  1604  472 

Meashun,  see  Leioe^erahire,   Ap- 
pleby    431 

Mellor,  GlosBop,  1639 600 

Norton,  1654 608 

Repton,  1556 ~ 614 

Rislcy,  1593  616 

Rowsley,  Great,  see  BakeweU 435 

Staveley,  1572  538 

Stretton-en-le-Field,  see   Leicester- 
shire, Appleby  431 

Tideswell,  1660 634 

Whittington,  1681  ^ MS 

Wilne,  see  Risley  615 

Wirksworth,  1586 546 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Ashbnrton,  1693  433 

Barnstaple,  before  1646 437 

t  Bideford,  about  1598  » 431 

Brixton,  see  PlympCon  .......^ 611 

Buckerell,  see  Hcmilxni  .....m.^» 477 

Chudleigh,  1668  ««.^ 449 

•  Crediton,  1647  463 

Dartmouth,  1679 455 

Exeter,  Grammar  Stboei^  1883  (1687) 
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Exeter,  Hel^  Sohocflf  KM ».»..  463 

Bxminster,  see  Crediton  462 

Honiton,  1640  477 

Kinffsbndge,  1689  481 

North  Tawton.  1684 605 

•  Ottery  St  Mary,  1336  (1«46) 608 

Plymouth,  before  1600  (1678)  611 

Plympton,  1668 611 

St  Mary  Ottery,  see  Ottery 608 

Sandfoid,  see  Crediton 468 

t  South  Molton,  1684 627 

Tavistock,  1649 683 

Tiverton,  1699  684 

Tor  Crest  Hall „ 674 

Torquay  College  ^.^^ 678 

Totnes,  1668 686 

UficQlme,  1701 687 

DOBSETSHIRE. 

Blandford,  1521    433 

Broadwinsor,  1788  438 

BarBtockySeeBroadwinsor 438 

Dorchester,  1669(1657) 458 

Bverahot,  1628 461 

Fordington,  see  Dorchester 468 

Frome,  see  Dorchester 468 

Froome  St  Quentin,  see  Evershot  ...  461 

Litton  Cheney,  1690  489 

Milton  Abbas,  see  Blandford. 433 

Netherbury.  1665 608 

Vether  Compton,  see  Somersetshire, 

Trent 686 

eOiaftesbary,  1625 633 

Sherborne,  1650  624 

•  Wimbome  Minster,  1496(1563)  ...  644 

DUBHAM. 

Auckland,  see  Bishop  Auckland 431 

,  see  Witton-le-Wear 646 

Bishop  Auckland,  1605  431 

Darlington,  1663 456 

•  Durham,  1641   46(»,  664 

Oateshejid,  1701  466 

Heighington,  1601  473 

Houghton -le-Spring,  1674 477 

Norton,  about  1150 606 

Sedgefleld,  uncertain 623 

Witton-le-Wear,  before  1775  646 

Wolsingham,  1614 646 

ESSEX. 

Ardleigfa,  see  Earl's  Cdne. 460 

Bardfleld^  Great,  1061 426 

Barking.  1641   426 

Bow,  see  London,  Stiatford-le-Bow...  494 

Braintree,  1703 436 

t  Brentwood,  1667 486,  666 

Chdmsford,  1651 446,  663 

Chesteiford,  Little,  see  Saffron  War- 
den   619 


PAOB 

ChigweU,  1639 447. 663 

Coi^hall,  Hitcham^  School,  1653 

460,456,464 

jinEarftColne  469 

>in  Suffolk,  Debenham  ...  466 

,  see  Suffolk,  Framling- 

ham 464 

Colchester,  1639  (1584)  451 

CoIne-Engaine,seeHalstead 469 

Dedham,  1575  45« 

Earl's  Coioe,  1519   459 

Ehndon,  1659   460 

•  Felsted,  1656 463 

Gray^  Thurrock,  1706 467 

Halstead,  1594  469 

Lambonme,  see  Chigw^ 447 

Little  Chesteiford,  see  Saffron  Wal- 

den 619 

London,  see    Stratford-le-Bow   and 

Waltharastow 494,  540 

Lou^ton,  see  Chigwell 447 

Maldon,  1621   497,  566 

Mark's  Tey,  see  Earl'a  Colne  469 

Messing,  see  Eaxf?B  Cotne 469 

Newport,  1686  604 

^,see  Saffron  Walden  619 

Pattiswick,  see  Earl's  Colne 459 

Safton  Walden,  1626, 619 

Southwunld,  see  Brentwood 436 

Stisted.  see  Earl's  Colne    459 

Thurrock,  Gray's,  see  Gray%  Thur- 
rock.   467 

Walden,see8affh>nWalden 619 

Walthamstow,  1641 640 

,  Forest  School   676 

Widdington,  see  Saffron  Walden 619 

Woodford,  see  ChigweU 447 

WfitUe  Mush,  see  Keat,  Lewisham  488 

GLOUCESTEBSHIRE. 

Ashchnrch,  see  Tewkesbury 633 

Bristol 438 

St  Mary  BedcUfl^e,  see  So- 
mersetshire    438 

Chedworth,  see  Northleach  605 

Cheltenham,  1551    446 

College,  1841   890 

t  Chipping  Camden,  1487 448 

ChiptringSodbuiy,  1628 448 

Cirencester,  before  1547 449 

*  Gloucester,  Cathedral  School,  1541.  466 

• ,    Crypt  Schoc*,  1640 466 

Henbury,1623 473 

Iccomb,  see  Stow-on-the- W<^d 630 

Nether  Compton,  see  Somersetshire, 

Treat 636 

Newland,  1627 504 

Northleach,  1669 606 

Stow-on-the-Wold,  1612 530 

Tetbury,  about  1611 639 

Tewkesbury,  1676 53S 
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TbonlmT,  1606  „*, —*^ 6SS 

Wickwar,168S. 6U 

Winchoombe,    the    Kiiig*8  School, 

Ua 546 

,  LadyChandos's  School, 

16M ' :. M» 

•  WoUoii-iiiMlM.Edge,  1S84  (1634) ...  MO 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Alrerford,  New.  1008 400 

.  Old,  aee  Alxesford,  New ...  400 

Alton,  1640  420 

» MO  Holyboume 476 

Andovor,  1660 401 

BMingsti^e,  before  1647  407 

Binatead,  aee  Holybourne 476 

Buhop%Satton,8eeAlreaford,New...  400 

Biahop-Waltham,  1070  480 

Cheiitoii,8eeAlresfard,New 400 

Froyle^aeeHolyboaine 476 

Holyboome,  1730 476 

IsUof  Wight: 

Oodshill,  before  1604 466 

Newport,  1666 604 

Lyminffton,  1668 406 

Petersfleld.  ChurcherHi  CoUege,  1703.  610 

Poitsmoath,  1733 611 

Ringwood,  1687   614 

SonOiampton.  1550(1563, 1860)  626 

Wincheater,  1387 40 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Aymeatry,  aee  Locton   405 

Bircher.  aee  Lueton   4SM( 

Bosbury,  before  1653  434 

Brilley,  see  Kington  483 

Bromyiird,  1666  430,  656 

Colwall,  1612    461 

Croft,  aee  Luctoa 406 

Eardisland,  1607 460 

::yton,  aee  Lueton  496 

Herefonl,  Cathedral  School,  1386   ...  473 

,  (Hte  House  School,  1866...  666 

Huntington,  aee  Kington  482 

Cingaluid,  see  Lueton.. ...» 415 

Kington,  1620  482 

Ledbury,  uncertain 487 

Leominster,  1554 488 

Lueton,  1708 495 

Luston,  aee  Lueton 406 

Rosa,  1704 617 

Shobdon,  aee  Lufeton 624 

Yarpole,  see  LuctOQ 604 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Albans,  St.,  King  £dwaid«li  School, 
1668 610,  671 


T±vm 

.1607  410,  585 

Baniet,aee  Caiipping  Baniet 448 

Berldumupatead,  16M 490 

Bishop^a  Stortford,  1679 4Si 

Buntingford,  1630   440 

Oaddington,  1663 443 

caiipping  Baniet,  1573  448 

Hertford,  1617 474 

Hitchin,  1630    476 

Lajrston,  aee  Buntingford 440 

London,  aee  Oiii^ng  BaraeC  448 

Market  Street,  aee  Caddingtnn 448 

St.    Albaua  (1110),  King  Edward^ 

School,  1663  .610,  571 

Stanatead  Abbots,  1666 608 

Stevenage,  1668  689 

Upland,  aee  Wareaide 540 

Ware,  1613 „ 640 

Wareaide.  168S 540 

HUNTINGDONSHTRE. 

Oodnaancbeater,  1661 466 

Huntingdon  (T1170),  1670   478 

Kimbolton,  1600 481 

Ramsey,  1666   .613,  666 

KENT. 

Ashfoid,  1638 433,  556 

,8ee  Wye 660 

Biddenden,  1680 431 

Blackheath,  see  Lewisham  488 

Canterbury,  King's  School,  1641 444 

,   Oleigy  Orphan   Schncd 

1740  444 

C9iazltoa,  see  Lewisham. 488 

Chart,  aee  SuUon-Valenoe 531 

Ghialehuzvt,  aee  Lewisham 468 

Cranbrook,  1574  458 

Dartford,  1676  (1866)  455 

Deptford,  St.  Nicholases  School,  1673.  456 

^jBeeLewishun 488 

Ditton.  see  Malhnff,  East 407 

East  Mailing,  see  Mallinff,  Bast 407 

East  Sutton,  aee  Sutton- Valence 531 

Eltham,  aee  Lewisham 488 

Faversham,  Gnanmar  School,  1575...  460 

,  Commercial  School,  1866  463 

Goudhurst,  1670  466 

Greenwich,  see  Lewi!»ham. 488 

Kidbrook,  see  Lewisham  488 

Langley,  see  Sutton- Valence  531 

Lee,  see  Lewisham 488 

Leeds,  see  Sutton-Valence 581 

Lenham,  see  Sutton-Valence  531 

Lewisham,  1666  488 

,    (Hill.)  1666(1867)  488 

Leyboum,  1776 49i 

London,  see  Blackheath.  Dep»fotd, 
(Greenwich  j:<ee,  Lewisham,  New 
OtOH,  and  Wodwicfa  ..  .456,  488,  603 
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,  1M»  497 

,1782 ;. 497 

Kaval  SohooL  8«e  Now  Ocom 606 

New  OroM.  Naval  School,  1838   603 

Bocbester,  Cathedral  School,  1541  ...  616 

,  Mathematical  School,  1701  616 

t  Sandwich,  1666 623 

Sevenoaks.  1482  ^1866)  ^ 628 

Sutton-Valence,  1676 681 

Tenterden,  1621  682 

Tonbridge,  1668  636 

Timbndffe,seeTonbridge 636 

Woolwich,  see  Lewiaham 488 

Wye,  1447  (1627)   660,  675 

LANCASHIRE. 

Abbeystead,  see  Over  Wyresdale  ...  609 

Aahton-in-Makeiileld,  1688 423 

Aspull,  1790  428 

Anghton,  see  Halton 469 

Bispham,  1691 432 

Bisphiun-with-Norbreck,  1669 482 

Blackburn,  1609  432 

Blackrod,  1668 432 

•Bleaadale,  1702 433 

Bolton-Ie-Moora,  1641   434 

,  seeBlackrod 432 

,  see  Birington   616 

BoltOD-le-Sands,  1625 434 

Bretherton,  1664 487 

Broughton,  Kirkby-Ireleth,  1784 439 

BrooKhton,  Preston,  1690 439 

fBamlej.  1668 441 

Bortonwood,  1741    442 

Bary,  1726 442 

Cartmel,  before  1619  446 

Choriey,  1611    448 

Clayton-le-Wood»,  1744 460 

Clifton-with-Salwiok,  1682  460 

CUtheroe,  1664 460 

Cookeiham,  1681 460 

Oolne,  1687    461 

Colton,  1729 461 

1  see  Hawkahead 472 

Cottam,  see  Lea 487 

Crosby,  Great,  1618 464 

Croston,  see  Bispham 432 

,   see  Bretherton 437 

Baltoo-in-Fumesa,  1622   466 

,  see  Kirkby-Ireleth 483 

Deane,  see  Famworth  462 

Ecdeston,  1697 460 

,  see  Heekin 474 

Ecdeston,  Great,  Copp  School,  1719  460 

,    Lane  Head  School, 

uncertain 460 

Anworth,  Dixon  Green  School,  1607  462 

i ,  see  ^  Idnea 644 

Finsthwaite,  see  OAtoa 461 

Fleetwood,  see  BoasaU  School 899 

Oaratang^  see  Kirkland 484 


PAGE 

Gooanaigh.  Tlii«lfaini  and  Oolbome^ 

Schools,  1678   466 

Great  Oraaby,  see  Crosby 464 

Great  Ecdeston,  see  Ecdeston,  Great  460 

Halsall,  1693 469 

Halton,  Augbton  School,  1697 469 

Hawksliea£  near  Windermere,  1685 

472,  665 

Heskln,  1697 474 

Hoghton,  1709 476 

Hatton,  see  Penwortham 610 

Kirkby-Ireleth,  1624  483 

,    see  Bron^^iton 483 

KirUuun,  before  1668 484 

,  see  Clifton-with-Salwiok...  460 

,  see  Gooanaigh  466 

Kirkland,  1778 464 

t  Lancaster,  Grammar  School,  before 

1496 486 

,  Friends'  School,  1771  ...  485 

,  see  Bleaadale 438 

,  see  Preeaall-wiih-Hack- 

enaaU 611 

,  seeStalmine 628 

,  see  Over  Wyresdale 609 

Lathom,  Newburgh  Schod,  1717 486 

Lea.  1784  487 

Leigh,  before  1665 487 

Leyland,  before  1600 488 

,    see  Clayton-le-Wooda 460 

,    see  Hoghton    476 

Liverpool,  1615 489 

Lowidc,  1757 495 

Lowton,  1761    496 

Manchester,  1616 » 498 

Bdarton,  1717 « 500 

Melling,  see  Wray 549 

Middleion,  before  1535  (1672)  600 

Newbnrg^see  Lathom 486 

Newchureh-in-Bossendale,  1701 60S 

North  Meola,  1684  606 

Oldham,  1606  607 

,    see  Middleton 500 

Oimakirk,  1612 607 

,  see  Lathom  486 

Over  Wyresdale,  Abbeystead  School, 

1683 609 

Penwortham,  Hutton  School,  1562...  610 

Pilkington,  1688 611 

Pilling  Lane,  see  Stalmine   628 

Poalton-le-¥ylde,  see  Morton 500 

PreeaaU-with-Hackensall,  1687  611 

Presoot,  before  1600   612 

,  see  Ecdeston  460 

,  see  Halsall 469 

,  see  Widnes  644 

Preston,  before  1612 612,  668 

,  see  Broughton 439 

,  aee  Lea 487 

Prestwich,  see  Middleton 600 

,  see  Pilkington fill 

Bawdille,  Upper,  see  £odeston,Great  460 
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BiviiiAt0fi«  1M6   #«•.•...*•«•.•»•••*•• 616 

BocbdiUe,  1M4 file 

,  MC  Torkshire,  SMldlewortli  518 

BonaU  School,  Fl««tirood,  1844  899 

8tMkhMr»-oii-WTT«,tee  EocleaUm, 

Qntt  460 

S^ton,  or  ScphtoD,  toe  Orotbj,  Great  454 
Stalmine,  PiUin^  Lane  School,  1710  628 

Stand,  Me  PUkingtoii.» 511 

Standish,  1885  598 

Tarleton,  before  1860 582 

t  UlTenton,  before  1788 587 

.seeLowick    496 

t  UphoUand,  1868 587 

Upper  Kawcliffe-with-Taraacre,  see 

Eocleetoo,  Oreat 480 

UrBWick,  1685  538 

Warrington,  1698 540 

,  tee  Bortonwood 443 

Warton,  1694   541 

Wballey,  before  1648 548 

,seeClitheroe  460 

,Bee  Oolne 461 

Whittin^liam,  aee  Oooenargfa 466 

t  Widnes,  IWI 644 

Wigan,  1619 544 

,  •eeAmoll  493 

,  tee  Upholland  687 

Winwick,  1600 545 

Wray,  1686  649 

WyKedale,0T«r,Be60Ter  Wyrewlale  509 

LEIGESTEBSmBE. 

Appleby.  1697  421 

Asbby-de-la-ZoQch,  1667  493 

Banow-on-Soar,  1717 427 

,  see  Woodhouse 647 

Boeworth,  see  Market  Bosworth 498 

Cadeby,  see  Market  Boeworth 498 

Chnrch  Lanflton,  1767    449 

Oolding.  Stdce,  see  Stoke  Ck>Iding...  629 

Hickley.  see  Stoke  Oolding 629 

Kibworth,  before  1609   480 

Langton,  Church,  aee  Church  Lang- 
ton  449 

LeicMter,  1664 487 

Loughborough,  1496    494 

Market  Bosworth,  before  1639 498 

Market  HarixMrough.  1617 499 

Newton,  see  Shaweu  693 

Newton-in-the-lliistlee,  see  Appleby  421 

Norton,  «ee  Appleby  421 

Osgathorpe,  1670 608 

Quomdon,  eee  Woodhouse   547 

ShaweU,  1604  693 

Snarestone,  1717 626 

,seeApideby  491 

Stoke  GokUng,  1678    629 

Woodhouse,  1691 547 

Woodhouse  Eaves, see  Woodhouse...  647 
Wymondham,  1687 560 


UNCOLIVSHIRE. 

PASS 

AlfortJ,  1665  : «9 

Alsarktrk,  see  Kiiton-in-HoUand. 481 

Anwid^  see  Sleaford SH 

Aswarby,  see  Sleaford  ........ 535 

t  Boston,  1654 „„  434 

Bourn,  1636 „  «S5 

Branston,  see  Heighingtoa  ^ 473 

Brigff,  1676 «; 

Burgh-le-Marsh,  1726    ...„ 441 

Butterwick,  1665 443 

Caistor,  1630 „..  4*3 

Corbv.  1674  458 

Evedon,  see  Sleafmd 525 

Foedyke,  see  Kirton-in-HoUand 484 

Frampton,  see  Kirtoo-in-HoUand  ...  484 

Frieston,  see  Buttervick „....  44S 

Gainsborough,  1589    465,  564 

Gl&ndford  Brigg,  see  Brigg 457 

Grantham,  1528  (1663)    466 

Grimsby.  Ctreat,  1547 467 

Heighinffton,  1621  478 

Holbea(£,  1670 478 

Uoldingham,  see  Slraford. ^ 535 

Homcastle.  1571  (1854) 477 

Homberstone,  1708  (1823) 478 

Kirkby-le-Tfaorpe.  see  Sleafonl  625 

Kirton-in-HoHaad,  1634 „ 484 

Kirton-in-Lindsey,  1677    484 

Laughton,  1666  (1678) 586 

Lincoln,  1683    ..«..« 480 

Louth,  1661  ^...^^ 495 

Market  Rasen,  1858    499 

Moolton,  1561  50a 

New  Sleaford.  see  Sleaford  ..635 

North  Bauceby,  see  Sleaford. 535 

Old  Sleaford,  see  Sleaford 535 

Quarrington,  see  Sleaford ^5 

Bauc^y,  see  Sleaford   535 

Sleaford,  1604 „.....,,..  535 

South  Ranceby,  see  Sleaford 535 

Spalding,  1588 537 

SpilsM',  1560 637 

Stamford,  1530 , 528 

Stickney.  1678 539 

Sutterton,  see  Kirton-in-HoUand    ...  484 

Wainfleet,  1484    538 

Washingborough,  see  Hci^iington...  473 

Wragby,  1636  549 

Wrawby,  see  Brigs 437 

Wyburt4Mi,  see  Kirton-in-HoUand  ...  484 

LONDON :  THE  MBTE0P0LI3. 

Citif  of  LoMdom. 

Brewert*Company^School.seeTV>««r 
Hamleta,  AUhallows,  Barking ...  490 

Charterhouse,  1611 907 

Christ^  Uoepiral.  1553    866 

Oity  ct  London  School,  1449 491 

%»ae9  alMo  8L  Lawrence  Jewiy  tfS 
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Goopen*    Oompsny^     School,    see 

Tower  Hamle^  Stepney 492 

Meicen'  School,  1642 492 

Merchant  Taylors' School,  1561   168 

Neale*s  Foundation  School,  1705 492 

St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate,  see  Dnl- 

wich  College 408 

St  DunstanVin-the-West,  1562 493 

St  Lawrence  Jewry,  1693    498 

St  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk  Street,  see 

St  Lawrence  Jewry  493 

St  Paul's  School.  1509  183 

Stationers*  Company's  School,  1858...  494 

City  ofWettndntUr. 
Archbiflhop   Tenison's     School,    St 

Martfn's-in-the-Field0,  1697 491 

King's  College  School,  King's  Cd-      • 

lege 677 

*t*  See  also  St  Lawrence  Jewry  493 
Fahner's   School,    St.     Margaret's, 

Westminster,  1656 492 

St  Clement's  Danes  School,  1844    ...  492 

St  Margaret's  School,  1674  493 

St  Peter's  College,  or  Westmineter 

School,  1660  94 

St  Peter's  Collegiate  Sdiool,  Fio- 

prietary 566 

Westminster  School,  1560 94 

Bcrovgh  of  Somhwark, 
St  Olave's  and  St  John's  School, 

1670 498 

St  Saviour's  School,  1670 493 

*«*  See  also  Dulwich  College 408 

Borovgh  of  Lambeth, 
Camberwell,  Wilson's  School,  1615...  443 

•»•  See  also  Dolwich  College 408 

GamberwelL   Newton    House,   Col- 

lefiiate  SSchool  562 

t  Dulwich  College,  1619 408 

Lamheih,  Rich's  School,  1672  485 

Pockham,  Upper  and  Middle  Schools  569 

Borough  of  Oromaeieh, 

DeptTord,  1672 456 

Lewisham  Hill,  1666  ( 1867),  for  Black- 
heath  and  Chielehurrt  Hundreds, 
Charlton,  Deptford,  Eltham, 
Greenwich,  Kidbrook,  Lea,  Lew- 
isham, Woolwich,  in  Kent,  and 

WritUe  Mn«h,  in  Essex   488 

Naval  School,  New  Cross,  1833   603 

Borovgh  oj  MaryUbone. 

University  College  School 677 

*«•  See  also  St  Lawrence  Jewry  493 

Borouffh  of  FinOvry. 
Islington    and    ClerkenweU,    Lady 
Qwen'B  School,  1618   492 


P1.6S 

St  Luke's  Parish,  see  Dulwioh  Ool- 
lege 408 

Tower  ffamJtU. 

AUhallowB,  Balking,  1686,  now  Brew- 
ers' Compan]rs  School,  Tower 
Hill,  for  twenty  foundation  bovf 
from  AIlhallowB,  and  St  Johnv, 
Warning,  and  forty  others   490 

Coopers' Company's  SdiooL  Stepney. 
1652 .:............!  492 

St  Mary's,  Whltechapd,  1864 493 

Borough  of  Hackney. 

Hackney,  1807 468 

St  John's  Foundation  School,  Clap- 
ton, 1852    493 

Stratford-le-Bow,  1617,  for  Strat- 
ford, Bow,  and  Bromley  St 
Leonard 494 

Suburb  m  Districts. 

Barking,  1641   426 

Brentwood,  1557 436,  466 

Chipping  Bamet,  1673    448 

Chiswick  Collegiate  College 568 

t  Dulwich  CoUege,  1619 408 

Edmonton,  1624  460 

Enfield,  1418 „ 461 

Hammersmith,  17u8  (1866)  470 

Hampton,  1666 470 

Higligate,  1665,  for  Finchley,  High- 

£te,  Holloway,    Homsey,  and 
mtishTown  475 

Tottenham,  1686 535 

Walthamstow,  1541 540 

,  Forest  School   576 

MIDDLESEX. 

Allhallowa,  Buking,  see  London 490 

Bow,  see  London,  Stratford  le-Bow  494 
Brewers'  Company's  School,  London, 

1686 :  490 

Bromley  St  Leonard,  London,  see 

London,  Stratford-le-Bow 494 

Charterhouse  School,  London,  1611...  207 

Christ's  Hospital,  London,  1662  366 

City  of  London  School,  1442  (1834)...  491 
Clapton,  London,  St.  John's  Founda- 
tion School  1862 493 

GlericenweU,   London,   see  London, 

Islington    492 

Coopers'  Company's  School,  London, 

1552 492 

Edmonton,  London,  1624 460 

Enfield,  London,  1418 461 

Finchley,  London,  see  Highgate 475 

Hackney,  London,  1807 468 

Hammersmith,  London,  1703  (1862)..  470 

Hampton,  London,  1556  (1868)    470 

UaiTow  School,  1571 246 
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HiflhgBte,  London,  1M5 476 

H<dloway,  LondoOi  see  Highgate   ...  475 

Hurnaey,  London,  see  Higfigate 475 

Islington,  London,  1618... 492 

Kentish  Town,  London,  see  Hi|^- 

nte 476 

King^s  OoUege  School.  London   577 

London :  Tlie  Metropolis,  see  sepsnte 
heading,  London,  in  the  Index...  688 

Mercers'  School,  London,  1643 493 

Merchant  Tsyiors'  School,  London, 
16«1 168 

Neale's  Foundation  ScfaooL  Lon- 
don, 1706  493 

Owen's,  Lady,  School,  London,  see 
IsUngton    492 

Pahner's  Schotd,  London,  1666 492 

St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate,  Lon- 
don, see  Dniwich  OoUe^d  408 

St.  Clement's  Danes  Schocu,  L(m- 
don.  1844  499 

St.  Donstan's-in-the-West,  Lon- 
don, 1662  493 

St  John's,  Wapping,  London,  see 
London,  Strmtford-Ie«Bow 490 

St  John's  Foundation  School, 
Clapton,  London,  1862   493 

St  Lawrence  Jewry,  London,  1693  493 

St  Lnke'fe  Pariah,  see  Dulwich  Col- 
lege   408 

St  Mai^garet's,  Westminster,  Lon- 
don, 1674    493 

,  see  Palmer's  ScfaooL  492 

St  Martin'8-in-the-Fields,  Lon- 
don, see  Archbp.  Tenison's 
Sthool 491 

St  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk  Street, 
London,  see  St  Lawrence 
Jewry 493 

St  Mary's,  Whitechapel,  School, 
London,  1864   493 

St  Paul's  School,  London,  1609  ...  183 

»t  Peter's  College,  Westminster, 
London,  1660 94 

tSt.  Peter's  Collegiate  School, 
Eaton  Square,  London,  Pro- 
prietary    666 

Statfonere'  Company's  School, 
London,  1858 494 

Stepney,  London,  see  Coopere* 
Company's  Scnool  492 

Stmtford-le-Bow,  London,  1617  ...494 

Tenison's.  Abp.,  School,  St  Mar^ 
tin 's-ln-the- Fields.  London, 
1697 491 

Tower  Hill  Oranunar  School,  Lon- 
don, see  Allhallows,  Bnrking, 
Tbn'wen*  Company's  School...  490 

UniTereity  College  School,  Lon- 
don   677 

Wanning.  London,  see  AUhallows, 


TAfSU 

Westminster  School,  London,  uao    91 

Whitechapel,  London,  18M 4»t 

Tottenham,  London,  1686 » 6SS 

MONMOUTHSHTRR. 

Aberaarenny,  1643 417 

LlanUUio  Onssenny,  1664. 490 

Momnouth,  1614(1868)  ..^^^  SOI 

Usk,1621  638 

NORFOLK. 

Ataeborongh,  1678 424 

Aylsham    426 

Conisf ord  Ward,  Norwich,  aee  Har- 
wich    506 

Cromer,  1606 4» 

Erpingtiam,  North,  see  Walaham  ...  639 

FeliweU,  1642  461 

Fle^g,  East  and  West,  aee  Walahaa  699 
€h^  Massingham,  see  Maaalngham  609 

Great  Yarmouth,  see  Yarmouth 651 

Qrimstone,  1639  46T 

Happing,  see  Walsham,  Noitk. 639 

Harleeton,  1688 471 

Hingham,  1727    4X6 

Holt,  1666 476 

King's  Lynn,  1620 481,  666 

Little  WalHJngham,  see  WaWngham, 

LitUe .7. 549 

Lynn  Regis,  see  King's  Lynn    ...481,  566 

Massinglum,  Oreat,  1676 600 

North  Erpingham,  see  Walsham 639 

North  Walsham,  see  Walahaok. 639 

Norwidk,  Gnunmar  and  CommercUl 

SchoolM647  (1862) » 506 

,  Norman's  School,  1720 606 

Sneuiaham,  1708  (1801) 526, 572 

Sontbbnrgh,  see  Hingham 475 

Thetfordri328J1666) 63S 

Tunstead,  see  Walsham,  North. 539 

Walnham,  North,  1606  539 

Walsingham,  Little,  1660 540 

Woodrismg,  see  Hingham 475 

t  WymonSiam,  1660 5B0 

Yarmouth,  Great,  1661  (1863) 661 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Abthorpe,  1646 418 

Ashby,  Cold,  see  GuilsboTough 466 

AjTihoe,  1664 426 

Blskesley,  1664   432 

Brackley,  1649 435 

Burton  Latimer,  1681 .....^. 442 

Cliwtone.  1667 460 

Cold  Ashby,  see  Onilsborongh 468 

Cottesbrook.  see  Gnilsboroagh 468 

Couiteenhall,  1672 452 

Dvcntry.  1676 466 

Famdon,  Bast,  see  Clipetone  450 

Fotheringfaaj,  hdtee  1600..» 464 
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GuDsboroQgh,  1668  (1858) 468 

Hurowden,  Little.  1661 471 

Hooelbeech,  see  Clipstone 450 

Hi«taam  Ferrers,  142S  (1548)  4T4 

Kelmareh,  see  Qipstone 450 

Kettering,  before  1681   480 

Little  Harrowden,  see  Hamm'den  ...  471 

Marston-Tniseell,  see  CSlpstone  450 

Northunpton,  1641 506 

,  see  CUpstone 450 

Orlingbory,  see  Hanowdea 471 

tOnndle,  1556 608.568 

Oxendon,  see  Clipstoiie 450 

Peterborough,  1541 510 

Rothwen,  1681 „ 517 

Thomby,  see  Onilsboroiigh  468 

Towcester,  1563  ^ 536 

WeUingboroogh,  1649 641 

NOBTHUMBEBLAND. 

Allendale,  16W 4l» 

Alnwick,  uncertain 420 

Berwick-on-Tweed,  1633  430 

Haydon  Bridge,  1685  (1785) 472.  565 

Hexham,  1699 474 

t  Morpeth,  1552  501 

NeweasUe-on-Tyne,  1625  <1600) 503 

Rothbury,  1730 517 

Htamfordham,  1664 528 

"^nemoatlL.  1834 537 

warden,  see  Haydon  Bridge    473 

Woodshields,  see  Haydon  Bridge  ...  472 

NOmNQHAMSHIRE. 

Bulwell,  1669   440 

EastBetford,  1661  » 614 

Klston,  1652 461 

LeTerton,  South,  1691 ».» 488 

Ifansfleld,  1561    498 

Newark.  1632   503 

Nottingham,  1512  (1864)    507 

Retfoid.East,  1551 514 

South  Leverton,  1691 488 

Southwell,  before  1500  527 

Tuxford,  1669  686,  576 

Walkeringham,  1719 699 

OXFOBDSUIEE. 

Bampton,  1638 436 

Burford,  1571    440 

Charlbury,  1675  446 

Chipping  Norton,  before  1647  448 

Cropredy,  1575 453 

Dorchester.  1663 458 

Ewelme,  1437  (I860)  461 

Henley-on-Thames,  1604 #»....  473 

New  Woodatock,  see  Woodstock 647 

Oxford,      CSiristdrarch      Oatbedral 
School,  1646 609 


PAttS 

Oxford,  Magdalen  College  School, 

1480 609 

Overy,  see  Dorchester 468 

Steeple  Aston,  1648 538 

Thame,  1675 633 

WaUington,  1664 641 

Williamscott,  see  Cropredy 453 

tWitney.  1663 646 

Woodstock,  1685 647 

BUTLANDSHIBE. 

Oakham,  1587  607 

Uppingham,  1587 637 

SHBOPSEIBB. 

Bitteriey,  1686 433 

Bridgnorth,  1508 437 

Chetwynd  End,  see  Newpcnrt   504 

IXmnington^^ 458 

Drayton-in-Hidea,  see  Market  Dray- 
ton    499 

High  EicalL  1663 476 

Ludlow,  before  1284  (1553)  496 

Market  Drayton,  1664   499 

Newport,  1666 504 

Oswestry,  before  1413 508 

Shiflhal,  1596 534 

Shrewsbury,  1561 837 

UAngton,  see  Donnington 637 

Wem,  1651   642 

Whitchurch,  1660   643 

WoriWd,  1619 648 

Wroxeter,  see  Donnington  468 

SOMEBSETSHIRB. 

Bath,  1653  (1849)    437 

,  Somenetahire  CJollege,  1858  ...  657 

Bridgwater,  1561 437,  556 

Bristol,  1553 438 

,  St.  Mary  Redclllfe.  1571  438 

f ,  Colston's  Hospital  School 488 

Bmton,  1519(1869) 439 

Chard,  1671  ., 446 

Crewkeme^  1499 453 

Frome,  before  1553 465 

nminster,  1549 479 

Keynsham,  1706 480 

Langport  Eastover;  1670 486 

Martock,  1663 499 

Mudford,  see  Trent 636 

Shepton  Mallet,  1627 534,  571 

Somerton,  1675 536 

Taunton.  1523  633 

Trent,  1678    636 

Yeovfl,  1753 651 

STAFFOBDSHIBE. 
AMwl^  Bramley,  1606  417, 966 
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Aldridge.  1718  ....»....^..... 419 

Audley,  1611 424 

B«rton-nnder-Ne«dwood,  1603 427 

Bradley,  uncertain 430 

fBrewood,  1663 437 

t  Burton-on-Trent,  before  1636  412 

t  Cannock,  before  1727 444 

CSrarch  Eaton,  uncertain  449 

Onoeall,  1«63 4M 

HandBworth.  1859  (184B)  470 

Kinver.  before  1671 482 

lachfleld,  before  1668. 488 

Madeley,  1646 497 

Newcaatle-tmder-Lyme,  1602  603 

Newcbapel,  near  Stoke,  1708 503 

Bollcaton,  1620 616 

t  Bugeley,  1609 618,  671 

Stafford,  1646  627 

Stone,  1668 629 

Tamworth,  1688  631 

Tatenhin,    see   Barton-ander-Need- 

wood  427 

Tnnstall.  1761  636 

Uttoxeter,  1668 638 

Walsall,  1663   639 

WolBtanton,  eee  Newchapel 603 

Wolverhampton,  1616 646 

SUFFOLK. 

Barking,  see  Needham  Market   502 

Beccles,  1712 428 

Boteedale,  1576 434 

Boxford,  1696  436 

Brandon,  1664  436 

Bungay,  1692  440 

Bury  St.  Edmnnda,  King  Edward^ 

School,  1660 442 

t ,    GuUdhall  School, 

1842 442 

Cavendish,  1696  446 

Clare,  1669  (1866)„ 449 

1  aimesden,  »ee  Needham  Maricet  ...  602 
Debenhum,  Hitcham's  School,  1663...  456 

Edwardstone,  see  Boxford 4.36 

Eye,  1666 462 

Framlingham,    Hitcbam's    School, 

1663. 464 

•t ,     Albert    Middle  Claae 

School,  1865 464 

Gifllingham.  1636 465 

Oroton.see  Boxford 4*8 

Ipawich,  before  1477  (1627, 1665) 479 

,    Christ's  HoepUal,  1782 479 

Lavenham,  before  1647 487 

Little  Thurlow,  see  Thurlow 634 

Lowestoft,  Amolt's  School,  1671 495 

,  Wilde's  School,  1754  496 

Needham  Market,  16:^2 602 

Redgrave,  see  Bote^dttle    434 

St.  Edmund's  Bury,  see   Bur>*  St. 

Edmonds  442 

Stradbroke,  1687  ..^«. 630 


Sndbary,  1491  

*  Thurlow,  Little,  1614  . 

Toddenham,  1723 

Woodbridge,  leaa   
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HechlngleT,  1566  (IMO)    432 

CunbenreU,  Wilson's  School,  1615...  443 

,   Newton   House    Ck)U»- 

giate  School 562 

,    Peekham    Upper   and 

Middle  Schooto. 669 

Ctanleigh,  1866 „ 463 

Croydon,  1699  454 

t  Bttlwioh  College,  1619  (L869) 409 

Famham,  1611 462 

Guildford,  Grammar  School,  1509  ...  466 

,   Ate.  Abbots  School,  1866  468 

I    Kingst<Hi-on-ThameB,  1661   ..» 482 

!    Lambeth  Borough  : 

I       Oamberwell,  Wilson's  School,  1615  443 

,   Newton  HoQse  Scbool  562 

I        t  Bnlwich  Colk«e,  1619  (1868) 406 

Lambeth,  Bich's  School,  1672  485 

Peekham,     Upper     and    Middle 

Schooto  669 

Lambeth,  Rich's  School 486 

London,  see  in  this  Index  Lambeth 

Borousdh,  and  Southwark. 
Peekham,  Upper  and  Middle  Schools  669 
Beigate,  1676 614 

Soitlhwark  Borough  : 
St.  Mary  Overy,  see  London,  St. 

Saviour^  Southwark 493 

St   Olave's  and   St.  John's,  see 

London  493 

St.  Saviour's,  SoBthwark,  see  Lon* 

don 498 

SUSSEX. 

Brighton  College 560 

Chichester,  Prebendal  School.  1497...  447 

,  WhUby  Free  School,  1712  447 

OucWIeld,  1521 « 454 

Eastbourne  College 663 

East  Grinstead,  1708  467 

Grinstead,  East.  1708 467 

Harting.  see  Chichester,  Whitby  Free 

S*ooL 447 

Hastings,  Parker's  School,  1619 471 

Saunders's  Sihool.  1709  ...  471 

Hurst  Court,  Ore  546 

Belmont  House,  St.  Leo* 
nard's-on-Sea  573 
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Horeham,  1532 477 

Hurst  Pierpoint,  1849 47d 

Lancing,  1848  485 

L«wee,  1512 .« 488 

Midhurst,  1672 ^« 601 

Rye,  1638 ^.««.^  . — .....  618 
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t  St.    Leonards,    Belmont    House 

School 672 

Shoreham,  St.  Saviour's  School,  1858  625 

Soothover,  see  Lewes 488 

Steyninff,  1614 629 

'West  Wittering,  see  Chichester 4A7 

WABWICKSHIRE. 

Alveston,  see  Hampton  Lucy  470 

Anstrey,  seeLeiceittershire,  Appleby  421 

Athersione.  1673 423 

Birmingham,  Seven  Schools.  1652  ...  431 

Bricklow,  see  Monks  Kirby 601 

Brownsover,  see  Bugby  284 

Cbarloote,  see  Humpton  Lucy 470 

ColesliiJl,  1620  461 

t  Coventry,  1873 462 

Hamptim  Lucy,  1636  470 

Kingsbury,  1686  481 

Kirbv.  see  Monks  Kirby 601 

Xtea  Marston,  see  Kingsbury 48L 

Monks  Kirby,  1626 601 

Net  her  Wliitucre,  see  Kingsbury 481 

Nmieaton,  1853 607 

Priors  Salford.  near  Eveaham,  Wor- 
cester, 1666 512 

Bagby.  1567 284 

Solihull,  1602 526 

Stratford-on- Avon,  1482  (1563)    530 

Stretton,  see  Mo' ks  Kirby    601 

t  Sutton  Coldfleld,  1541 531 

Warwick,  1545  {ms  and  1845)   541 

Wasperton,  see  Hampton  Lucy  470 

yrtiitacre,  Nether,  see  Kingsbury  ...  481 

WESTMOSLAOT). 

Ambleside,  1723 421 

Applrby,  1483(1574)  421 

Applelhwaite.  see  Bowness  435 

,  «ee  Troutbeck 6?6 

Bampton,  Sutton's  SchooL  1627  425 

,  Measand  School.  1711 426 

Barton,  1649 427 

Beiham.  1600  429 

Birkbeck  Fells,  see  Ortnn  608 

Bolton,  Morland,  near  Klrkby  Tbore. 

1721 438 

Bownecs,  Windermere,  1613 436 

Bretherdale,  see  Orton  608 

Brough,  1506 439 

,  see  Slainmore  627 

Burneside.  Kendal,  1781   441 

Burtoii-in-Kendal,  1657  441 

,  see  Preston    Pa- 
trick    612 

Clibnm,  1808 460 

Crosby  Garrett,  1735  454 

Crosby  Bavensworth,  1597 454 

,  BeegiU  School, 

lT.if> 454 

GroBscrake,  see  Stainton  627 


PAGE 

Crosthwaite   and   Lyth,  in  Hever- 

sham,  1665 464 

Orasmere,  1685    467 

Grayrigg.  Kendal,  1723  (1807) 467 

Greenholme.  see  Orton 608 

Heversham  Grammar  School,  1619 

474,  666 

,    see    Crosthwaite    and 

Lyth   ^  464 

,  see  Stainton  627 

High  Scale,  see  Orton 508 

Hu>ril,  or  Ings,  Kendal,  1650   478 

Hutfon.  Old,  Kendal,  1613    479 

Ings,  see  Hugil 478 

Kendal,  1625 480 

,  see  Burneside  441 

,  see  Grayrigg 467 

,  see  Hugil  or  Ings 478 

,  see  Hutron,  Old   479 

,  see  Selside 523 

,  seeStaveley 628 

,  see  Strickland-Roger 441 

,  see  Whitwell,  Selside 523 

Kirkby  Lons^dale,  1591  483,  565 

Kirkby  Stephen,  1666 488 

,  see  Waitby  and  Smardalo  ...  538 

,  see  Winton 646 

Little  Strickland,  see  Strickland 630 

Low  Scales,  see  Orton    608 

Lowiher.  1638  and  1697  (1831) 495 

Measand  School,  see  Bampton 426 

Morl-ind,  1787  601 

,see  Bolton  438 

,  see  Strickland,  LitQe,  and 

Thrimby 630 

Old  Hutton,  KendiO,  see  Hutton 479 

Orton,  17:W  507 

,    Tebay  School,  1672    508 

,    Greenbolm  and  Bretherdale 

School,  1733 608 

Preston  Patrick,  1780 512 

Baisebeck,  see  Orton 507 

Bavenstonedale,  1688 613 

Reai^ill  School,  see  Crosby  Bavens- 

wwth  464 

Roundthwaite,  see  Orton  617 

Scales,  High  and  Low,  see  Orton   ...  617 

SeWde,  Kendal.  1730 623 

Shnp,  >-ee  Swindale 631 

Smiirdale,  tee  Waitby  and  Sm>irdale  638 

Stiinmore,  1694  627 

Stainton,  Crosscrake  School,  1790  ...  627 

Siaveley,  Kendal,  1696 528 

Strickland,  Liitle,  and  1  hrimby.  1684  630 
Stri<:kland-Boger,  Kendal,see  Burne- 
side   441 

Swin.lale,  1703 631 

Tebay  School,  see  Orton    608 

Trimby,  hoe  Strickland,  Little 680 

Troutbeck,  Windermere,  16b9 536 

Undermilbeck,  see  Bowness 436 

Waitby  andSmardale,  1680 638 
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PAGE 
»  WestnunlMid,  County,   tee  Cum- 
berland, St.  Bees 590 

Whitwell,  Kendal,  see  Selside 533 

Wicdermere,  1632  545 

,    see  Ambleaide    431 

,    Bee  Bowneas    435 

,    seeTroutbeck     536 

.    eeeUnderxniIbeck,Bow- 

nees    485 

,   see  Lancaahire,  Hawks- 
head    473 

Winton,  1660   545 

WILTSHIRE. 

Amesbnry,  1677  431 

Calne,  1664   443 

Deverill,  see  Warminster 540 

.   Longbridge,      see      War- 
minster    840 

Lavington,  see  West  Lavington 542 

Longbridge,    Deverill,     see     War- 
minster    540 

Marlborough  College,  1843  and  1853  895 
Monckion-Deverill,  see  Wnrminster  540 
Salisbury  Cathedral  School,  1319    ...  521 

.  Grammar  School,  1669   ...  521 

Trowbridge,  1861 536 

Warminsier,  1709    540 

West  Lavington.  1542    542 

Wootton-Bassett,  1696  548 

WORCESTERSHIBE. 

Bewdley  and  Bibbesford,  1606 430 

Brom-tgiove,  1558  (1693)  438,  561 

Bromyard,  see  Hereford,  Bromyard 

439,  556 

tDudley,  1562 459 

Evesham,  1636  (1606) 461 

Feckenham,  1611  (1695)    463 

Halesowen,  1652 469 

tHanley  CasUe,  long   before  1733 

470,  564 

Hwrtlebury,  before  1400  (1559)    471 

Kiddemiinster,    Grammar    School, 

1634 481 

,      Peart»all*s     School, 

1795 481 

Kinff^B  Norton,  before  1553  482 

Little  Malvern,  see   Herefordshire, 

Colwall  451 

Malvern.  Proprietary  College    667 

Martley,  uncertain 499 

Norton,  see  Kinu's  Norton   483 

Ribbesford  and  Bowdley,  1606 430 

Bock,  before  1653   516 

Stourbridge.  1563    529,  573 

Wolveney,  Five  Schools,  1630 647 

Woruester,  King's  School,  1541  548 

,    Free  School,  1661  548 


TOBKSHTBE. 

WettJHdiMff, 

PAOl 
Adlingfleet,    see     Frockerby   Free 

School    46* 

Allerton,  see  Thornton  (in  Bradfoid)  631 
Almondbnry,  King  James's  Sihool, 

Huddersiield,  1609 430 

,     tee  Holme  476 

Amcliffe.  1619 423 

Bamsley,  1660  (1861) 436 

BaUey,  1613 428 

Bentham,  1732 „ 429 

Bingley,  before  1529  „ 431 

Blretal,  1666 431 

,  see  Drigldington  ^ 458 

Bolton  Abbey,  1700 433 

Bradford,  1662 436 

,  see  Haworth  473 

,  see  Thornton 534 

Brighouse,  see  Hipperbolme,  Hali- 
fax    475 

,    see  Bastrick,  Halifax. 513 

Bumsall,  16a5  441 

Cawthome,  1639 445 

Darfield,  see  Worsbrongh 548 

Dent  (in  Sedbergh),  16u3  456 

Dodworth,  see  Bamsley 426 

Doncaster,  see  Kirk  SandalL 484 

Dr«x,  1669 45S 

Drighlington,  1678  468 

Eatby    School,     Bee     Thomton-in- 

Craven  534 

Felliscliffe,  see  Hampethwaite 470 

Fishlake,  1641  464 

Fockerby  Free  Sdiool,in  Adlingfleet, 

1661 464 

Gai^grave,  1686 46.% 

Ghateholme,  see  Holme  474 

Giggleewick.  1563  (1869)  465 

Gf^dsboroogh,  see  Knaresboroqgfa  ...  4d5 

Gulseley,  see  Bawdon 513 

Halifax,  1585 A*» 

,   see  Biigfaoose  438 

,  see  Heath 473 

,   see  Heptonstall 473 

,  see  Hipperfaolme 476 

,  see  Bastrick 513 

,  see  Risliwurth  515 

Halton  Gill,  see  Amcliffe  422 

Hampstliwaite,   West  Syke    Green 

School,  1711 470 

,      Elementary  School, 

1861 470 

Harehill  School,  see  Keighley 480 

Hatfleld,  1628  472 

Haworth  (in  Bradford),  1637 472 

Heath,  see  Halifax 46» 

Hemsworth,  1546 478 

Heptonstall  (in  Hallfiix),  1642  478 

Hipperholme  (in  Halifax).  1661  475 

Holme  (in  Almandbury),  1693 476 
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Horton-ln-Bibbleedale.  1725 477 

Huddenfleld,  see  Lindley 489 

,     see  Almondbuiy 430 

Dkley,  1607  479 

Keighley,  Harehill  ScbooU  1738 480 

,  Drake  School,  1713  480 

Keresfonh  Hill,  see  Bimsley  426 

Klrkby-in-Malhamdale,  1606  483 

-,  Malhiun  Free  School,  1717 ...  483 

Kirk-Sondall,  near  Donoaster,  Wood's 

School,  1629 484 

Knaresborough,  1616 485 

Leeds,  l&'M  ,. 487 

,    see  fbwdon 513,  670 

,    seeWorUey 549 

Lindley  jin  Hudderefield),  1706  489 

Linton,  Tlireshfleld  School,  1674 489 

Long  Bdamon,  1709 494 

Long  Preston,  see  Wigfrlesworth 544 

Lydgate  Sdiool,  see  Saddleworth 518 

Malhura  Free  School,  see  Kirkby-in- 

Malhamditle 483 

Mirfleld,  1667  (1867)   501 

Konnanton,  1593 505 

OUey,  1611 508 

Penistone,  before  1603   510 

Pont efra*-t,  1548  (1683)  511 

Preston,  Long,  see  Wigglesworth    ...544 

Bastxick  (in  Halifax),  1701  513 

Bawdon,  near  Leeds,  before  1714    ...  513 

,    St.  Peter's  OoUege,  1805  ...  570 

Bipon,  1555  (1814)  516 

Bishworth  (in  Halifax),  1734    515 

BochdaIe,8ee  Lancashire,and  Saddle- 

wonh 518 

Boeeington,  1662 517 

t  Botherbam,  about  1483  (1584)  517 

Boysfon,  1607  517 

Saddleworih  (in  Bochdale),  Lydgate 

School.  1763 518 

,  Wharmton  School,  1729  518 

St.  Crux  School,  see  York 553 

Sand  Hutton,  Tnirsk,  see  Sherbum...  524 

Saxton,  see  Sherbum 534 

Sedbergh,  1551 522 

,  see  Dent 456 

t  Sheffleld,  16"4  534 

,  Norton    Free    Orammar 

School,  1654  634 

Sherbiim,  1619 524 

Siliutone,  see  Bamsley 426 

Skiplon,  1648 626,  572 

,    see  Bolton  Abbey  433 

Slaidbum,  1717 525 

Snaith.  1618  526 

•  Tadiaster,  1660 „ 631 

Thome,  1705 533 

ThorahiU,  1642 538 

Thornton  (in  Bradford),  1672    634 

Thoniton-in-CraTen,£arby School...  534 

Threahfield  School,  aee  Linton 489 

Wakefield,  1593  699 


PA  OB 

Wharmton  School,  tee  Saddleworth  518 

Wiggleeworth,  1789 644 

Worsbrough  (in  Darfield),  before  1647  648 

WorUey.  1677  549 

Wragby,  uncertain 649 

York,  St  Peters  (Cathedral  School, 

1567 

,    Abp.  Holgate*B  School,  1546  561 

,    St.  Crux.  1770 563 

-> — ,   aeeSherburn  634 


Nairtk  BUvng, 

Aikengarth-Dale,  1659 433 

A«kriifg,Torebridge  School,  1601 433 

Bedale,  before  1634 438 

Bolton-on-Swale,  1730  434 

Bowes,  1693 436 

Bumeston,  1688   441 

Ctttterick,  1668  (1848) 445 

,  see  Bolton-on-Swale   434 

Ooatham,  near  Bedcar,   see   Kirk- 

leattum 450 

Ooxwold,  1603 453 

Eafingwold,  1781 459 

Edstone.  »ee  Thornton    638 

Fannanby,  see  Thornton  533 

GiUing,  Hartforth  School,  1678  466 

Guisborou^h,  1561  468 

Hartforth  School,  see  Gilllng   465 

Helwith  School,  see  New  Forest 603 

Kirkby-in-(31eveland,  1708 483 

Kirkby  Kavensworth,  1556   488 

,  see  New  Forest 603 

Kirkleatham.  before  1710 484 

Lanington  (in  Bomaldkirk),  before 

1686 486 

Malton.  1546 498 

Marron,  see  Thornton 633 

Masham,     Chvnmar   School,    1735 

(1856) 600 

,     Free  School,  1735  (1866)  600 

New  Forest  (in  Kirkby  Bavensworth), 

Helwith  School,  1659 608 

Newh  ira,  see  Lancashire,  Goosnai^  466 

Northallerton,  before  1385 506 

Overton,  see  Shipton  534 

Bedmire  School  (in  Wensley),  1725  514 

Bicbmond,  1567  614 

Bomaldkirk.  see  Lartinfiton 486 

tScarborouffh,  before  1640 622 

Scorton,  1724  (1864) 623 

Shipton  (in  Overton),  1655 634 

Sinnington,  see  Thornton  ...., 538 

Stokesley,  1806  (1831) 629 

Thornton,  1667 633 

TopclUTe.  before  1688 « 636 

Wath.  1690  641 

Wensley,  see  Redmire 614 

Yarm,  1588  (1863)  651 

Yorehiidge  School,  tec  AUuigg 438 
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EastRidinff, 

Barml^-oiMhe-Mxrah.  1713 4S6 

Beverley   Qrammar  School,   before 

1500 480 

Fw  ndation  School,  1854...  480 

Bridliogton,  1636 437 


HiIhMn,1688   481 

Howden,  uncertain 4TT 

,     Bee  Bannby<on-the-Manii  438 

Hnll,  see  Kingston-opon-HnlL 489 

Kinirston-apnn-HiiU,  1486 4S1 

Pocklington,  1514 « «ll 

"     ^     i6o» as 


NORTH  WALES, 


ANGLESET. 
Beaumaris,  laoe 428 

CAERNABYONSHIBB. 

Bangor,  1561 426 

Bottwuoff,  I6I6    434 

Pwllheli,  1773 613 


DENBIOHSHIBE. 

DenbUdi,  1727  456 

Llanelidnn,  see  Rathin  518 

Llanrwirt,  1610 490 

t  Ru«bon,  1632  (1703) 518 

Rathin,  1595 618 

Wrexham,  1603  (1728)    560,  575 

t ,  arove  Park  School  (185l)  575 


FUKTSHIRB. 

Asaph,  SU,  tee  SL  Asaph  CJO 

Hawarden,  1608  41% 

Holywell,  uncertain    476 

Newmarket,  1713  (1868) 504 

t  St.  Asaph,  1600  1679- 580 

Diocese,  see  Caennartben, 

Llandovery  490 

MERIONETHSHIRE. 

Bala,  Llan-y-dl,  1713  (1866)    425 

LUnegryn,  1560(1653)    4M 

Uaiifiiiiuigel,  see  Uanepryn     490 

Lliingelynin,  »ee  Uanegryn     490 

Llaii-y-cil,  see  Bala    43S 

TaJybout,  see  LUnegryn    480 

HONTQOMERYSHIRB. 

Deythur,  for  the  Hundred,  1690  456 

WeLihpool,  uncertain 543 


SOUTH  WALES. 


3RECKN0CKSHIEE.  I 

Bteoon,  or  Brecknock,  1541  436 

CAERMABTHENSHIRE. 

Oaennarthen.QrammarSi'hool.  1576, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Powell's  School, 
now  united    443 

Llandovery,  for  the  Dioceses  of  St. 
David's  and  St.  Asapha,  1847  ...  490 

CARDIGANSHIBB. 

Otodigan,  1649 444 

Lampeter,  St.  David's  OoUege,  1831  485 

Lledrod,  1746   490 

Parcel  Yeha,  see  Lledrod 490 

Yatiad  Meurig,  1757  (see  alao 
Lledrod,  490) 652 


GLAMOROANSHERB. 

CowWdffe,  1685 453 

Llandafi^  see  Caermarthenshire,  Llan- 
dovery    490 

Swansea,  Bishop  Gore^  School,  1683 

531,561 

PEMBROKESHTRR. 

David^  St.,  see  St.  Davids 62] 

Haverfordwest,  1613  478 

Pembroke,  1690  609 

St.  Dnvid's,  Chapter  School,  1363    ...  621 

Diocese,  see  Gaermanhen, 

Llandovery   490 

,  see  Cardiganshire,  Lam- 
peter   486 

RADNOBSHIRS. 

Owm  Toyddwr,  1719  (1790) 454 

Miohaelchurch,  see  Hereford,  King- 
ton   481 

PreMeign,  1665 » 611 


PBIKTKD  BT  TIBTUX  AX1>  CO.,  CITT  BOAD,  LOSDUK. 
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